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My Dan e 5 


" KNOW not to whom T can addreſs theſe e Ey. 

- with more propriety than to Vou; not only on ac- 
count of a friendſhip begun i in early life on your part, 
though in old age on mine, and in one of you I may 
ſay hereditary; nor yet on account of that correſpon- 
dence in our literary purſuits and amuſements, which 
has always given me ſo great pleaſure; but becauſe, if 
theſe Eſſays have any merit, you have a conſiderable 
ſhare i in it, "__ not t only encouraged 1 me to hope that 
ö they 
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they may be uſeful, but "HRW me with your obſer- 
vations on every part of theth, both before they were 
ſent to the Preſs and while _—_ were under it, | 
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1 Tie: 1 11 of your 4 ſo .as to 
correct many faults that might otherwiſe have eſcaped - 
me ; and I have a very grateful ſenſe of your, friendſhip, 
in giring this aid to one, who ſtood much in need of it; 
having no ſhame, but much pleaſure, i in being inſtructed 
by thoſe who formerly were oa 1 as one of you 


Was. 


It would be ingratitude to a man whoſe memory 1 

moſt highly reſpect, not to mention my obligations to 
the late Lord Kaus for the concern he was pleaſod to 
take in this Work. Having ſeen a ſmall part of it, he 
urged me to carry it on; took account of my progreſs 
from time to time; reviſed it more than once, as far as 
N was carried, before his death; and gave me bis obſer- 
vations on it, both with reſpect to the matter and the 
expreſſion. On ſome: points we differed i in opinion, and 
debated them keenly, both in converſation and by ma- 
ny letters, without any abatement of his affection, or of 
his zeal for the Work's being carried. on and publiſhed : 


| For he had too much liberality of mind not to allow to 
others 
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others the ſame liberty 3 in judging which he claimed to 
himſelt. 


It is difficult to ſay whether that worthy man was 
more eminent in active life or in ſpeculation, Very rare, 
furely, have been the inſtances where the talents for 
both were united in ſo eminent a degree, _ 


His genius and induſtry, in many different branches 
of literature, will, by his works, be known to poſterity : 
His private virtues, and public ſpirit, his aſſiduity, through 
a long and laborious life, in many honourable public of- 
fices with which he was entruſted, and his zeal to en- 
courage and promote every thing that tended to the im- 
provement of his country in laws, literature, commerce, 
manufactures and agriculture, - are beſt known to his 
friends and cotemporaries. 


8 The fines e He, and Vou my Friends, 
were pleaſed to expreſs of this Work, has been my chief 
encouragement to lay it before the Public; and perhaps, 
without that encouragement, it had never ſeen the light : 
For I have always found, that, without ſocial intercourſe, 
even a favourite ſpeculation languiſhes ; and that we 
cannot = thinking the better of our own opinions 
| when 


rer ion 


when theyia are approved by thoſe whom we eſteem good 


judges. 


Vou In that the ſubſtance of theſe Eſſays was de- 
livered annually, for more than twenty years, in Lectures 
to a large body of the more advanced ſtudents in this 
Univerſity, and for ſeveral years before, in another Uni- 
verſity. Thoſe who heard me with attention, of whom 
I preſume there are ſome hundreds alive, will recogniſe 

the doctrine which they heard, ſome of them thirty 
years ago, delivered to them more diffuſely, and with 
the W be red ant eee mee for” heh. audi- 

ences. | „An ui 2500 


I am afraid, indeed, that the more intelligent reader, 
who is converſant in ſuch abſtract ſubjects, may think 
that there are repetitions ſtill left, which might be ſpared. 
Such, I hope, will conſider, that what to one reader is 
a ſuperfluous repetition, to the greater part, leſs conyer- 
fant in ſuch ſubjects, may be very uſeful. | If this apo- 
logy be deemed inſufficient, and be thought to be the 
dictate of lazineſs, I claim ſome indu lgence even FI 
N at _ ore pores 1 407, 
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You who are in the prime of life, with the vigour 

which it inſpires, will, I hope, make more happy ad- 

vances in this or in any other branch of ſcience to 
which your talents may be applied. | = 
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W N N EEE 
UMAN knowledge may be reduced to two general heads, 


according as it relates to body, or to mind; to things ma- 
terial, or to things intellectual. 


The whole ſyſtem of | bodies in the Univerſe, of which we 
know but a very ſmall part, may be called the Material World; 
the whole ſyſtem of minds, from the infinite Creator to the 
meaneſt creature endowed with thought, may be called the In- 
tellectual World. Theſe are the two great kingdoms of nature 

that fall within our notice; and about the one, or the other, or 
things pertaining to them, every art, every ſcience, .and every 

human thought is employed; nor can the bone Wale of ima- 
We 1 us 0 chair limits. 


— 


| Many Bonn there are indeed i the nature and the 
ructure both of body and of mind, which our faculties cannot 
reach; many difficulties which the ableſt Philoſopher cannot 
reſolve; but of other natures, if any * there be, we have no 

u d no ee at all. 212 | 


e every 1 che exilih ſt * . . or SD 
corporeal, i is evident. But it is not ſo en, that every ching 
5 ä | that 
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chat exiſts aſt either be corporeal, or endowed with thought. 
Whether there be in the Univerſe, beings, which are neither ex- 
tended, ſolid and inert, like body, nor active and intelligent, 
like mind, ſeems to be beyond the reach of our knowledge. 
There appears to be a vaſt interval between body and mind, and 
whether there be any intermediate nature that connects them 


together, we know not. 


We have no reaſon to aſcribe: intelligence, or even ſenſation, : 
to plants; yet there appears in them an active force and energy, 
which cannot be the reſult of any arrangement or combination 
of inert matter. The ſame thing may be ſaid of thoſe powers 
by which animals are nouriſhed and grow, by which matter 
gravitares, by which magnetical and electrical bodies attract and 
repel each e and boy which the : ar i ſolid bodies cohere. | 


© Spin have conj jectured that this a of thi mndterial | 
world which require active force, are produced by the continual 
| operation of intelligent beings : Others have conjectured, that 
_ there may be in the Univerſe, beings that are active without in- 
telligence, which, as a kind of incorporeal machinery, contrived 
by the ſupreme Wiſdom, perform their deſtined taſk without 
any knowledge or intention. But, laying aſide conjecture, and 
all pretences to determine in things beyond our reach, we. muſt 
reſt in this, that body and mind are the only kinds of being of 
which we can have any knowledge, or can form any conception. 
If there are other kinds, they are not diſcoverable by che facul- 
ties which God hath given us; and, with e to us, are as 


e e | 


As 
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As therefore all our knowledge is confined to body and mind, 
or things belonging to them, there are two great branches of 
philoſophy, one relating to body, the other to mind. The pro- 
perties of body, and the laws that obtain in the material ſyſtem, 
are the objects of natural philoſophy, as that word is now uſed. 
The branch which treats of the nature and operations of minds 
has by ſome been called Pneumatology. And to the one or the 
other of theſe branches, the principles of all the ſciences belong. 


What variety there may be of minds or thinking beings 
throughout this vaſt Univerſe, we cannot pretend to fay. We 
dwell in a little corner of God's dominion, disjoined from the 
reſt of it. The globe which we inhabit is-but one of ſeven planets 
that encircle our ſun. What various orders of beings may 1n- 
habit the other fix, their ſecondaries, and the comets belonging 
to our ſyſtem; and how many other ſuns may be encircled 
with like ſyſtems, are things altogether hid from us. Although 
human reaſon and induſtry have diſcovered with great accuracy 
the order and diſtances of the planets, and the laws of their 
motion, we have no means of correſſ ponding with them. That 
they may be the habitation of animated beings is very probable; 
but of the nature, or powers of their inhabitants, we are per- 
fectly ignorant. Every man is conſcious of a thinking principle 
or mind in himſelf, and we have ſufficient evidence of a like 
principle in other men. The actions of brute animals ſhow that 
they have ſome thinking principle, though of a nature far in- 

ferior to the human mind. And every thing about us may con- | 
| vince us of the exiſtence of a ſupreme mind, the Maker and 
Governor of the Univerſe. Theſe are all the minds of which 
reaſon can give us any certain knowledge. | 


4 | The 
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The mind of man is ; the nobleſt work of God which reaſon 
diſcovers to us, and therefore, on account of its dignity, deſerves 
our ſtudy. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that although it 
is of all objects the neareſt to us, and ſeems the moſt within our 
reach, it is very difficult to attend to its operations ſo as to form 
a diſtin notion of them; and on that account there is no 
branch of knowledge in which rhe ingenious and ſpeculative 
have fallen into ſo great errors, and even abſurdities. Theſe 
errors and abſurdities have given riſe to a general prej judice 
againſt all enquiries of this nature. Becauſe ingenions men 
have, for many ages, given different and contradictory accounts 5 
of the powers of the mind, it is concluded, that all ſpeculations 
5 bern me ok are chimerical and EY: e T9 


=” 
; X. #3 2 


But ene effect this prejudice may have with b perten 
chinkers, the judicious will not be apt to be carried away with 
it. About two hundred years ago, the opinions of men in na⸗ 
tural philoſophy were as various, and as contradictory, as they 

are now concerning the powers of the mind. GALiLE0, Tox- 
 RICELLI, KeyL es, Bacon, and Nzwrow, had the fame diſ. 
couragement in their attempts to throw light upon the material 
ſyſtem, as we have with regard to the intellectual. If they Bad 
been deterred by ſuch prejudices, we ſhould never have reaped | 

the benefit of their diſcoveries, which do honour | to human 
nature, and will make their : names immortal. The motto Which 
Lord Bacon prefixed. to ſome of his writings x was s worthy of 
: his genius,  Tnveniam o viam aut ES. „„ 3 


en * 25 % br TIO, l 
F 4 * * * , 7 


Hh There is a natural Gtder i in | the eben * che e and 


| good reaſons may be _— why the philoſophy of my ſhould | 
be 


— 
* 
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be elder lter to tha of mind, and of a | quicker growth ; but the 
aſt hath the principle of life no leſs than the firſt, and will grow 
| up, though ſlowly, to maturity. The remains of ancient phi- 
loſophy upon this ſubject, are venerable ruins, carrying the marks 
of genius and induſtry, ſufficient to inflame, but not to ſatisfy, our 
curioſity. In later ages, DES CARTEs was the firſt that pointed ; 
out the road we ought to take in thoſe dark regions. Ma- 
| LEBRANCHE, ARNAUD, LOCKE, BeRKELEY, BUFFIER, HUTCHE- 
SON, BUTLER, Home, Price, Lord KAuzs, have laboured to 
make diſcoveries ; nor have they laboured in vain. For, however 
different and contrary their concluſions are, however {ſceptical 
ſome of them, they have all given new light, and cleared the 
way to thoſe who ſhall come after them. 

We ought never to deſpair of human genius, but rather to 
hope, that, in time, it may produce a ſyſtem of the powers and 
operations of the human mind, no leſs certain than thoſe of op- 
ries or e | i 


1 1 This 10 4 more oo lanes to be wiſhed, that a diſtin know- 

| ledge of the powers of the mind would undoubtedly give great 
light to many other branches of ſcience. Mr Hume hath juſtly 
obſerved, that © all the ſciences have a relation to human na- 
ture; and, however wide any of them may ſeem to run from 
jade > they Rl return back by one paſſage or another. This is 
* the centre and capital of the ſciences, which being once ma- 
Bd ters on, we may eaſily extend our ene every where.” 


The faculties of our minds "I 3 and engines we muſt 


uſe. in every. os ; and —_ better we underſtand their 
nature 
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nature and force, the more ſucceſsfully we ſhall be able to apply 
them. Mr Locks gives this account of the occaſion of his en- 
tering upon his Eſſay concerning human underſtanding: * Five 
or ſix friends (ſays he) meeting at my chamber, and diſcourſing 
on a ſubject very remote from this, found themſelves quickly 
* at a ſtand, by the difficulties thar roſe on every ſide. After 
2 we had for a while puzzled ourſelves, without coming any 
* nearer to a reſolution of thoſe doubts that perplexed us, it 
* came into my thoughts that we took a wrong courſe; and 
* that, before we ſet ourſelves upon enquiries of that nature, 
e it was neceſſary to examine our own abilities, and ſee what 
objects our underſtandings were fitted or not fitted to deal 
“ with. This I propoſed to the company, who all readily aſſent- 
« ed; and thereupon it was agreed that this ſhould be our firſt | 
% Enquiry.” If this be commonly the cauſe of perplexity in 
thoſe diſquiſitions which have leaſt relation to the mind, it muſt | 

be fo much more in thoſe that have an immediate connection | 


with it. 


- 


The ſciences may be diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, according 
as they pertain to the material or to the intellectual world. The 
various parts of Natural Philoſophy, the mechanical Arts, Che- ; 

miſtry, Medicine, and Agriculture, belong to the firſt; but, to 
the laſt, belong Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural Theology ; 
Morals, Juriſprudence, Law, Politics, and the fine Arts, The 
knowledge of the human mind is the root from which theſe f 


grow, and draw their nouriſhment. Whether therefore we con- 


ſider the dignity of this ſubject, or its ſubſerviency to ſcience in 
general, and to the nobleſt branches of e in Tartiqular, it 
highly deſerves to be cultivared. RE 


A 


P 11 


A very elegant writer, on the /ublime and beautiful, concludes his 
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account of the paſſions thus: The variety of the paſſions is 


great, and worthy, in every branch of that variety, of the 
moſt diligent inveſtigation. The more accurately we ſearch 
into the human mind, the ſtronger traces we every where 
find of his wiſdom who made it. If a diſcourſe on the 
uſe of the parts of the body may be conſidered as a hymn to 
the Creator; the uſe of the paſſions, which are the organs of 

the mind, cannot be barren of praiſe to him, nor unproduc- 
tive to ourſelves of that noble and uncommon union of ſci- 
ence and admiration, which a contemplation of the works of 


infinite Wiſdom alone can afford to a rational mind; whilſt re- 


ferring to him whatever we find of right, or good, or fair, in 
ourſelves, diſcovering his ſtrength and wiſdom even in our 
own weakneſs and imperfection, honouring them where we 
diſcover them clearly, and adoring their. profundity where we 
are loſt in our ſearch, we may be inquiſitive without imperti- 
nence, and elevated without pride; we may be admitted, if I 
may dare to ſay fo, into the counſels of the Almighty, by a 
conſideration of his works. This elevation of the mind ought 
to be the principal end of all our ſtudies, which, if they do 


not in ſome meaſure effect, they are of very little ſervice 


PS to us. 
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| Ela 9 W, 369 iy | 


"HERE is no greater impediment. to the <a of 
1 knowledge than the ambiguity of words. To this chiefly i it 
is owing that we find ſects and parties in moſt branches of ſcience ; 
and diſputes, which, are carried on from age to age, withour | 
being de ld to an iſſue. | 


+3 


| bis has 3 more e cfeQually 1 "RS; . 
and natural philoſophy than from other ſciences. In mathematics 
it had no place from the beginning: Mathematicians having had 
the wiſdom to define accurately the terms they uſe, and to lay down, 
as axioms, the firſt principles on which their reaſoning is grounded. 
| Accordingly we find no parties among mathematicians, and hardly 


any diſputes. 
B In 


10 
CHAP. „ 
— 


ES A Y 1 

In natural philoſophy, there was no leſs ſophiſtry, no leſs diſpute 
and uncertainty, than in other ſciences, until about a century and 
a half ago, this ſcience began to be built upon the foundation of 
clear definitions and ſelf-evident axioms. Since that time, the ſcience, 


as if watered with the dew of Heaven, hath grown apace; diſputes 
have ceaſed, truth hath prevailed, and the ſcience hath received 


greater increaſe in two centuries than in two ne years before. 


| It were to be wiſhed, that this el, which hath boos ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in thoſe branches of ſcience, were attempted in others: For defini- 
tions and axioms are the foundations of all ſcience. But that definitions 
may not be ſought, where no definition can be given, nor logical defi- 
nitions be attempted, where the ſubject does not admit of them, it may 
be proper to lay down ne general de der e eee 


at 


When one . to ki any art 8 ME he will have 
occaſion to uſe many words that are common to all who uſe the ſame 
language, and ſome that are peculiar to that art or ſcience. Words 
of the laſt kind are called rms of the art, and ought to be diſtinctly 
explained, * cheir ee Ne Er 85 c 


'A definition 3 is an elle 0 an ont of the meaning of 
a word, by words whoſe meaning. is already known. Hence it is 
evident, that every word cannot be defined; for the definition. muſt 
conſiſt of words; and there could be no definition, if there were 
not words previouſly underſtood without definition. Common 
words, therefore, ought to be uſed in their common acceptation ; 
and, when they have different acceptations in common language, 
theſe, when it is neceſſary, ought to be diſtinguiſhed. But they re- 
quire no definition. It is ſufficient to define words chat are un- 
common, or oa are genes in an uncommon RUS 


It may farther be dblerved; that Ker! are mit . which, 


* er may need explication, cannot be logically defined. A 
| logical 


EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 


Il 


logical definition, that is, a ſtrict and proper definition, muſt ex- CHAP. J. 
— — 


preſs the kind of the thing defined, and the ſpecific difference, by 


which the ſpecies defined, is diſtinguiſhed from every other ſpecies 
belonging to that kind. It is natural to the mind of man to claſs 


things under various kinds, and again to ſubdivide every kind into 


its various ſpecies. A ſpecies may often be ſubdivided into ſubor- 


dinate ſpecies, and then it is conſidered as a kind. 


From what has been ſaid of logical definition, it is evident, that 
no word can be logically defined which does not denote a ſpecies ; 
becauſe ſuch things only can have a ſpecific difference; and a ſpe- 
cific difference is eſſential to a logical definition. On this account 
there can be no logical definition of individual things, ſuch as 
London or Paris. Individuals are diſtinguiſhed either by proper 
names, or by accidental circumſtances of time or place; but they 


have no ſpecific difference; and therefore, though they may be 


known by proper names, or may be deſcribed by circumſtances or 
relations, they cannot be defined. It is no leſs evident, that the 
moſt general words cannot be logically. defined, becauſe there is 
not a more en e of een, they are a n 1 


1 — we cannot define W 1 of han Meant; it 3 
ſometimes that we have not words to expreſs the ſpecific difference. 
Thus a ſcarlet colour i is, no doubt, a ſpecies of colour ; but how 
ſhall we expreſs the ſpecific difference by which ſcarlet is diſtin- 
guiſhed from green or blue? The difference of them is immediate- 
ly perceived by the eye; but we have not words to expreſs it. 
Than s we are taught of logic. 3 


- Wichous W es to RA principles of wake, we may e ea- 


ſily be ſatisfied that words cannot be defined, which ſignify things 


perfectly ſimple, and void of all compoſition. This obſervation, 
I think, was firſt made by DES CAR TES, and afterwards more 
fully illuſtrated by Locks. And however obvious it appears to be, 
| many inſtances may be given of great philoſophers who have per- 


B 2 | -- mened 


CHA P. I. 


78's A T. 
plexed and Abend the ſubjects ny have treated, by not know- 


| ing, or not attending to it. 


When men attempt to define things which cannot be defined, 


their definitions will always be either obſcure or falſe. It was one 


of the capital defects of ArRISTOTLE's philoſophy, that he pretended 
to define the ſimpleſt things, which neither can be, nor need to be 


defined; ſuch as time and motion. Among modern philoſophers, 


I know none that has abuſed definition ſo much as CaroLus 
Worrivs, the famous German philoſopher, who, in a work on 
the human mind, called P/chologia Empirica, confiſting of many 
hundred propoſitions, fortified by demonſtrations, with a propor- 
tional accompanyment of definitions, corollaries, and ſcholia, has 
given ſo many definitions of things, which cannot be defined, and 
ſo many demonſtrations of things ſelf- evident, that the greateſt 
part of the: work conſiſts of en and TINGS changes upon 


mes: : 


There is no ſubject in which there is more frequent occaſion to 
uſe words that cannot be logically defined, than in treating of the 


powers · and operations of the mind. The ſimpleſt operations of our 
minds muſt all be expreſſed by words of this kind. No man can 


explain by a logical definition what it is to think, to apprehend, 
to believe, to will, to deſire. Every man who underſtands the 


language has ſome notion of the meaning of thoſe words; and 


every man, who is capable of reflection, may, by attending to 
the operations of his own mind, which are fignified by them, form 
a clear and diſtinct notion of them; but new cannot be logically 
defined. 

- Siidex batetser k it is often impellible to Aenne words wien we 
muſt uſe on this ſubject, we muſt as much as poſſible uſe com- 
mon words, in their common acceptation, pointing out their va- 
rious ſenſes where they are ambiguous; and when we are obli- 
ged to uſe words leſs common, we muſt endeavour to explain them 


— 


EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 
as well as we can; without affecting to give logical definitions, 


when the nature of the thing does not allow it. 


The following obſervations on the meaning of certain words 
are intended to ſupply, as far as we can, the want of definitions, 
by preventing ambiguity or obſcurity in the uſe of them. 


CHAP. I. 


I. By the mind of a man, we underſtand that in him which 


thinks, remembers, reaſons, wills. The eſſence both of body and 
of mind is unknown to us. We know certain properties of the 
_ firſt, and certain operations of the laſt, and by theſe only we can 


define or deſcribe them. We define body to be that which is 


extended, ſolid, moveable, diviſible. In like manner, we define 


mind to be that which thinks. We are conſcious that we think, 


and that we have a variety of thoughts of different kinds; ſuch 

as ſeeing, hearing, remembering, deliberating, reſolving, loving; 

hating, and many other kinds of thought, all which we are taught 

by nature to attribute to one internal principle; and this principle 
of thought” we call the mind or r foul of a man. 


2. By tha ans of the mind, we conan every mode of 


thinking of which we are conſcious. 


- 
is * 

—— 

* 


It deſerves our notice, that the various modes of thinking have 


always, and in all languages, as far as we know, been called by the 
name of Operations of the mind, or by names of the fame im- 
port. To body we aſcribe various properties, but not operations, 


properly ſo called; it is extended, diviſible, moveable, inert; it 


continues in any-ſtate in which it is put; every change of its ſtate 


is the effect of ſome force impreſſed upon it, and is exactly pro- 
portional to the force impreſſed, and in the preciſe direction of 


that force. Theſe are the general properties of matter, and theſe _ 


are not operations; on the contrary, they all imply its being a dead 
h inactive thing, which moves _— as it is moved, and acts only 
by we" acted upon. e 


But 
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ll. 
But the mind is from its very nature a living and active being. 
Every thing we know of it implies life and active energy; and the 
reaſon why all its modes of thinking are called its operations, is, that 


in all, or in moſt of them, it is not merely * as body is, 


but is 8 and r active. — 


In all ages, and in all "SY ancient and modern, the va- 
rious modes of thinking have been expreſſed by words of active 
ſignification, ſuch as ſeeing, hearing, reaſoning, willing, and the 


like. It ſeems therefore to be the natural judgment of mankind,  . 


that the mind is active in its various ways of thinking; and for 
this reaſon they are called 1 its operations, and are expreſſed by 
active verbs. | | 


It may be made a queſtion, What regard is to be paid to this 


natural judgment? may it not be a vulgar error? Philoſophers 


who think ſo, have, no doubt, a right to be heard. But until it 


is proved that the mind is not active in thinking, but merely paſ- 


five, the common language with regard to its operations ought 


to be uſed, and ought not to give place to a phraſeology invented 


by Philoſophers, n im 8 its dent merely dane 


3. The words power a facul 'y, dich are often uſed i in W enk 
ing of the mind, need little explication. Every operation ſuppoſes 


a power in the being that operates; for to ſuppoſe any thing to 
operate, which has no power to operate, is manifeſtly abſurd. 


But, on the other hand, there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing a 
being to have power to operate, when it does not operate. Thus 
I may have power to walk, when I fit; or to ſpeak, when I am- 
filent. Every operation therefore nel pour} TUE the * 


does not imply the operation. 


The faculties of the mind, and its powers, are often uſed as ſyno- 
nimous expreſſions. But as moſt ſynonimes have ſome minute 
diſtinction that deſerves notice, 1 e that the word Ja- 

cully 


EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 


culiy is moſt properly applied to thoſe powers of the mind which are CHAP. L 


original and natural, and which make a part of the conſtitution 
of the mind. There are other powers which are acquired by 
uſe, exerciſe or ſtudy, which are not called faculties, but habzts. 
There muſt be ſomething in the conſtitution of the mind neceſ- 


ſary to our being able to acquire habits, and this is commonly 


| called capacity. 


4. We frequently meet with a diſtinction in writers upon this 
ſubject, between things in the mind, and things external to the 
mind. The powers, faculties, and operations of the mind, are 
things in the mind. Every thing is ſaid to be in the mind, of 
which the mind is the /ubjef. It is ſelf-evident, that there are 
ſome things which cannot exiſt without a ſubject to which they 
belong, and of which they are attributes. Thus colour muſt be 


in ſomething coloured; figure in ſomething figured; thought 


can only be in ſomething that thinks ; wiſdom and virtue can- 
not exiſt. but in ſome being that is wiſe and virtuous. When 
therefore we ſpeak of things in the mind, we underſtand by this, 
things of which the mind is the ſubject. Excepting the mind 
itſelf, and things in the mind, all other things are ſaid to be ex- 
ternal. It ought therefore to be remembered, that this diſtinction 
between things in the mind, and things external, is not meant to 
bn AE "my Place, of the things we ſpeak of, but their ſubject. 


There i is a 6 9 in Wed things are ſaid to be in 
the mind, which it is ſufficient barely to mention. We ſay ſuck 
a thing was not in my mind, meaning no more than that I had 


not the leaſt thought of it. By a figure, we put the thing for the 


thought of it. In this ſenſe external things, are in the mind as 
often as they are the objects of our thought. 1 0 


| $6 Thinking is a very general word, which includes all the ope- 


rations of our minds, and is fo well underſtood as to need no defi- 


nition. ; 
To 
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A I. 


To perceive, to remember, to be conſcious, and to conceive or ima- 


— gine, are words common to Philoſophers, and to the vulgar.. They 


ſignify different operations of the mind, which are diſtinguiſhed 
in all languages, and by all men that think. I ſhall endeavour to uſe 


them in their moſt common and proper acceptation, and I think 


they are hardly capable of ſtrict definition. But as ſome Philoſo- 
phers, in treating of the mind, have taken the liberty to uſe them 
very improperly, ſo as to corrupt the Engliſh language, and to con- 
found things, which the common underſtanding of mankind hath 
always led them to diſtinguiſh; I ſhall make ſome obſervations 
on the meaning of them, that may prevent ambiguity or confuſion 


1n the uſe of them, 


6. Firft, We are e never ſaid to perceive things, of the exiſtence of 
which we have not a full conviction. I may concerve or imagine a moun- 
tain of gold, or a winged horſe ; but no man ſays that he perceives 
ſuch a creature of imagination. Thus perception is diſtinguiſhed 
from conception or imagination. Secondly, Perception is applied only 
to external objects, not to thoſe that are in the mind itſelf. When 
I am pained, I do not ſay that I perceive pain, but that I feel it, or 


that I am conſcious of it. Thus perception is diſtinguiſhed from 


conſciouſneſs. Thirdly, The immediate object of perception muſt be 

ſomerhing preſent, and not what is paſt. We may remember 
what is paſt, but do not pereeive it. I may ſay, I perceive ſuch. 
a perſon has had the ſmall-pox ; but this phraſe is figurative, al- 
though the figure is ſo familiar that it is not obſerved. The 
meaning. of it is, that I perceive the pits in his face, which are cer- 


tain ſigns of his having had the ſmall-pox. We ſay we perceive 
the thing ſignified, when we only perceive the ſign. But when the 


word perception is uſed properly, and without any figure, it is never 
applied to things paſt, And thus it is — from remem- 


brance. 


: oY a word, perception. is moſt properly applied to the evidence 


which we have of external objects by our ſenſes. But as this is a 


very 
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very PRE and cogent kind of evidence, the word 1s often applied by CHAP. I. 


analogy to the evidence of reaſon or of teſtimony, when it is clear 
and cogent. - The perception of external objects by our ſenſes, is 
an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, and ought to have 


a name appropriated to it. Ir has ſo in all languages. And, in 


Engliſh, I know no word more proper to expreſs this act of the 
mind than perception. Seeing, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and 
touching or feeling, are words that expreſs the operations proper to 
each ſenſe; perceiving expreſſes that which is common to them all. 


The obſervations made on this word would have been unneceſſa- 


ry, if it had not been ſo much abuſed in philoſophical writings 
upon the mind; for, in other writings, it has no obſcurity. Al- 
though this RW is not-chargeable on Mr Hows only, yet think 
he has carried it to the higheſt pitch. The firſt ſentence of his 
Treatiſe of human nature runs thus: © All the perceptions of the 
e human mind reſolve themſelves into two diſtinct heads, which 
« J ſhall call impreſſions and ideas.” He adds a little after, that, 
under the name of impreſſions, he comprehends all our ſenſations, 
paſſions, and emotions. Here we learn, that our paſſions and emo- 
tions are perceptions. I believe, no Engliſh writer before him ever 
gave the name of a perception to any paſſion or emotion. When 
a man is Angry, we muſt ſay that he has the perception of anger. 
When hi is in love, that he has the perception of love. He ſpeaks 
often of the perceptions of memory, and of the perceptions of ima- 
gination; and he might as well ſpeak of the hearing of ſight, or 
of the ſmelling of touch: For, ſurely, hearing is not more diffe- 
rent from ſight, or ee from touch, than perceiving is from 
0 or ee 


7 Confeiduſueſe. is a . aſa by Philosophers, to o ſignify that 
| immediate knowledge which we have of our preſent thoughts and 
purpoſes, and, in general, of all the preſent operations of our 
minds. Whence we may obſerve, that conſciouſneſs is only of 
Sings preſent. To apply conſciouſneſs to things Paſt, which ſome- 

Cc times 
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CHAP. I. times is done in popular diſcourſe, is to confound conſciouſneſs 
. memory; and all ſuch confuſion of words ought to be avoid- , 
ed 1n philoſophical diſcourſe. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that 
conſciouſneſs is only of things in the mind, and not of external 
things. It is improper to ſay I am conſcious of the table which 
is before me. ] perceive it, I ſee it, but do not ſay I am conſci- 
ous of it. As that conſciouſneſs by which we have a knowledge of 
the operations of our own minds, is a different power from that by 
which we perceive external objects, and as theſe different powers have 
different names in our language, and, I believe, in all languages, 
a Philoſopher oughr carefully to preſerve this diſtinction, and r never 
to confound things ſo different in their nature. 


| 8. Conceiving, imagining, 12 ene are commonly uſed 
as ſynonymous in our language, and ſignify the ſame thing which 
the Logicians call ſimple apprehenſion. This is an operation of 
the mind different from all thoſe we have mentioned. Whatever 
we perceive, whatever we remember, whatever we are conſcious 
of, we have a full perſuaſion or conviction of its exiſtence. But 
we may conceive or imagine what has no exiſtence, and what ve 
firmly believe to have no exiſtence. What never had an exiſtence 
cannot be remembered; what has no exiſtence at preſent cannot be 
the object of perception or of conſciouſneſs; but what never had, 
nor has any exiſtence, may be conceived. Every man knows that 
it is as eaſy to conceive a winged horſe or a centaur, as it is to 
conceive a horſe or a man. Let it be obſerved. therefore, that to 
conceive, to imagine, to appre bend, when taken in the proper ſenſe, 
ſignify an act of the mind which implies no belief or judgment at 
all. It is an act of the mind by which nothing is affirmed or de- 
| nied, and 8 therefore can neither be true nor . ; _ 


But chere is Fen DP and a very mi meaning K thoſe words, 
ſo common and fo well authoriſed in language, that it cannot eaſily | 
be avoided; and on that account we ought to be the more on our 


guard, that we be not * by the N Politeneſs and 
; good 


— 


EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 


good-breeding lead men, on moſt occaſions, to expreſs their opinions C HAF. I 


with modeſty, eſpecially when they differ from others whom they 
ought to reſpect. Therefore, when we would expreſs our opinion 
modeſtly, inſtead of ſaying, * This is my opinion,” or, © this is 
* my judgment, which has the air of dogmaticalneſs, we iy, 1 
* conceiveit to be thus, Iimagine or apprehend it to be thus; which 
is underſtood as a modeſt declaration of our judgment. In like 
manner, when any thing is ſaid which we take to be impoſſible, 
we ſay, © We cannot conceive it,” meaning, that we cannot be- 
lieve it. . 1 


Thus we ſee that the words conceive, imagine, apprehend, have two 
meanings, and are uſed to expreſs two operations of the mind, 
which ought never to be confounded. Sometimes they expreſs 
ſimple apprehenſion, which implies no judgment at all; ſometimes 
they expreſs judgment or opinion. This ambiguity ought to be 
attended to, that we may not impoſe upon ourſelves or others in 
the uſe of them. The ambiguity is indeed remedied in a great 

meaſure by their conſtruction. When they are uſed to expreſs 


ſimple apprehenſion, they are followed by a noun in the acczſalive 
caſe, which ſignifies the object conceived. But when they are uſed 
to expreſs opinion or judgment, they are commonly followed by a 
verb in the infinitive mood. I conceive an Egyptian pyramid.” 


This implies no judgment. I conceive the Egyptian pyramids to 
& be the moſt ancient monuments of human art.“ This implies 


judgment. When the words are uſed in the laſt ſenſe, the thing. 


conceived mult be a propoſition, becauſe judgment cannot be ex- 


preſſed but by a propofition. When they are uſed in the firſt ſenſe, 


the thing conceived may, be no propoſition, but a fimple term only, 
as a pyramid, an obeliſk. Vet! it may be obſerved, that even a pro- 
poſition may be ſimply apprehended without forming any judg- 
ment of its truth or falſehood: For it is one thing to conceive the 


meaning of a Propoſition; it is another thing to judge it to be true 


or falſe. 
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Although the diſtinction between ſimple apprehenſion and every 
degree of aſſent or judgment, be perfectly evident to every man 
who reflects attenti vely on what paſſes in his own mind; although it 
is very neceſſary, in treating of the powers of the mind, to attend 


| carefully to this diſtinction; yer, in the affairs of common life, it 


is ſeldom neceſſary to obſerve it accurately. On this account we 
ſhall find, in all common languages, the words which expreſs one 
of thoſe operations frequently applied to the other. To think, to 
ſuppoſe, to imagine, to conceive, to apprehend, are the words we 


_ uſe to expreſs ſimple apprehenſion ; but they are all frequently 
uſed to expreſs judgment. Their ambiguity ſeldom occaſions any 


inconvenience in the common affairs of life, for which language is 
framed. But it has perplexed Philoſophers, in treating of the ope-' 


rations of the mind, and will always perplex them, if they do not 


attend accurately to the different meanings WON are n upon 


thoſe words on different e, | 


9. Moſt of the operations of the mind, from their very nature, 


muſt have objects to which they are directed, and about which 


they are employed. He that perceives, muſt perceive ſomething ; _ 
and that which he perceives is called the object of his perception. 


To perceive, without having any object of perception, is impoſſible. 
The mind that perceives, the object perceived, and the operation of 


perceiving that object, are diſtinict things, and are diſtinguiſhed in 
the nee of all languages. In this ſentence, * I ſee, or perceive. 
the moon ;” I is the perſon or mind; the active verb ſee denotes 
the operation of that mind; and the moon denotes the object. What 
we have ſaid of perceiving, is equally applicable to moſt operatibns 
of the mind. Such operations are, in all languages, expreſſed by 
active tranſitive verbs: And we know, that, in all languages, ſuch. 
verbs require A thing or perſon, which is the agent, and a noun: 
following in an oblique caſe, which is the object. Whence it is 
evident, that all mankind, both thofe who have contrived language, 
and thoſe who uſe it with underſtanding, have diſtinguiſhed theſe 
three things as different, to wit, the operations of the mind, which 
158 are 


EXPLICATION OF WORDS. 


are expreſſed by active verbs, the mind itſelf, which is the nomina- CHAP. I. 


tive to thoſe verbs, and the object, which is, in the oblique caſe, 
governed by them. 


It would have been unneceſſary to explain ſo obvious a diſtinc- 
tion, if ſome ſyſtems of philoſophy had not confounded it. Mr 


Home's ſyſtem, in particular, confounds all diſtinction between 


the operations of the mind and their objects. When he ſpeaks of 
the ideas of memory, the ideas of imagination, and the ideas of 
ſenſe, it is often impoſſible, from the tenor of his diſcourſe, to 
know whether, by thoſe ideas, he means the operations of the 
mind, or the objects about which they are employed. And in- 


deed, according to his ſyſtem, there 1s no diſtinction between che 


one and the other. | 


Bhs Philoſopher is, no doubt, entitled to examine even thoſe *. 
ſtinctions that are to be found in the ſtructure of all languages; and, 


if he is able to ſhew that there is no foundation for them in the 
nature of the things diſtinguiſhed ; if he can point out ſome pre- 
judice common to mankind which has led them to diſtinguiſh 
things that are not really different; in that caſe, ſuch a diſtinction 


may be impured to a vulgar error, which ought to be corrected in 


_ philoſophy. But when, in his firſt ſetting out, he takes ir for 
granted, without proof, that diſtinctions found in the ſtructure of 
all languages, have no foundation in nature; this ſurely is too 


faſtidious a way of treating the common ſenſe of mankind. When 


we' come to be inſtructed by Philoſophers, we muſt bring the old 


light of common ſenſe along with us, and by it judge of the new 
light which the Philoſopher communicates to us. But when we 
are required to put out the old light altogether, that we may fol- 


low the new, we have reaſon to be on our guard. There may be 
diſtinctions that have a real foundation, and which may be neceſ- 
fary in philoſophy; which are not made in common language, be- 
cauſe 1 not mann £ in the common en of life. But I believe 


— 
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no inſtance will be found of a diſtinction made in all languages, 
which has not a juſt foundation in nature. 


10. The word idea occurs ſo frequently in modern e n 
writings upon the mind, and is ſo ambiguous in its meaning, that 
it is neceſſary to make ſome obſervations upon it. There are 
chiefly two meanings of this word in modern authors, a popular 
and a plulaſophiral. Es | Fe 


Firh, In popular 3 idea Genifies the ſame thing a as con- 
ception, apprehenſion, notion. To have an idea of any thing, 
is to conceive it. To have a diſtinct idea, 1 is to conceive it di- 


ſtinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to conceive it at all. 


It was before obſerved, that conceiving or apprehending has 
always been conſidered by all men as an act or operation of the 
mind, and on that account has been expreſſed in all languages by 
an active verb. When, therefore, we uſe the phraſe of having 
ideas, in the popular ſenſe, we ought to attend to this, that it ſig- 
nifies preciſely the ſame thing which we mee n by 


the; e Fre e d or ending, : . 7 


| When he wig iden is taken i in dei 6 ſenſe, no man can 
poſſibly doubt whether he has . For he that doubts muſt 


think, and to > think 1 is to have ſens. 

nett in e Gora 8 a man's FO ſignify his opi- 
nions. Thie ideas of AkIsTOTLE, or of EpicuRvs, ſignify the 
opinions of theſe Philoſophers. What was formerly ſaid of the 


words imagine, conceive, apprehend, that they are ſometimes uſed to 
_ expreſs judgment, is no leſs true of the word idea. This ſignifi- 


cation of the word ſeems indeed more common in the French 
language than in Engliſh. But it is found in this ſenſe in good 
Engliſh authors, and even in Mr Locks. Thus we ſee, that 
having ideas, taken in the popular ſenſe, has preciſely the ſame 


meaning with conceiving, imagining, e and has like- 
wiſe 
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wiſe the ſame ambiguity. | It may, therefore, be doubted, whether CHAP. 1. 
— —ͤ— 5 


the introduction of this word into popular diſcourſe, to ſignify the 
operation of conceiving or apprehending, was at all neceſſary. For, 
firfl, We have, as has been ſhown, ſeveral words which are either ori- 
ginally Engliſh, or have been long naturalized, that expreſs the ſame 
thing; why therefore ſhould we adopt a Greek word in place of 
theſe, any more than a French or a German word? Beſides, the 
words of our own language are leſs ambiguous. For the word idea 
| has, for. many ages, been uſed by Philoſophers as a term of art; and 
in n the different ſyſtems of har aryl en means MFI different hinge. 


e 


Secondly ; According to ils neal: meaning P f the word 


idea, it does not ſignify that act of the mind which we call thought 
or conception, but ſome object of thought. Ideas, according to 
Mr Locke, (whoſe very frequent uſe of this word has probably 
been the occaſion of its being adopted into common language), 
are nothing but the immediate objects of the mind in thinking.“ 
But of thoſe objects of thought called Ideas, different ſects of Phi- 
loſophers have' given a very different account. BRUCKERUS, a 
learned German, wrote a Whole book fn re che hiſtory of ideas. 


The l ancient 7 we Mak: concerning ideas, is that which 
is explained in ſeveral dialogues of PLATO, and which many an- 
cient, as well as modern writers, have aſcribed to'PLATO as the in- 
ventor. But! it is certain that PLA TO had his doctrine upon this 
ſubject, as well as the name idea, from che ſchool of PrTHAGORAS. 
We. have ſtill extant a tract of TiMzvs the Locrian, a Pythago- 
ren Philoſopher, concerning the ſoul of the world, in which we 

find the ſubſtance of PLATO's doctrine concerning ideas. They 


were held to be eternal, uncreated, and immutable forms or mo- 
dels, according to Which the Deity made every ſpecies of things 


that exiſts, of an eternal matter. Thoſe Philoſophers held, that 
there are three firſt principles of all things. Firſt, An eternal 
matter, of which all things were made: Secondly, Eternal and im- 
materia fortns'or ideas, according to which * were made; aid, 

thirdly 


2 


A 
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CHAP. I. thirdly, An efficient cauſe, the Deity, who made them. The mind 
— mmm 


of man, in order to its being fitted for the contemplation of theſe 


eternal ideas, muſt undergo a certain purification, and be weaned 
from ſenſible things. The eternal ideas are the only object of 


ſcience; becauſe, the objects of ſenſe being in a perpetual flux, 
as can be no real eee with regard to them, e 


„The Philoſophers of che e e ſchool, 3 called the 
rig Platoniſts, made ſome change upon the ſyſtem of the ancient 
Platoniſts with reſpect to the eternal ideas. bs They. held them not 
to be a principle diſtin from the Deity, but to be the conceptions 
of things in the divine underſtanding, the natures and eſſences of 


all thing Pg er, known to him from eternity. 


fa * to be Weg pt the Pythagoreans and the Platoniſts, 
haben elder or latter, made the eternal ideas to be objects of ſci- 


ence only, and of abſtract contemplation, not the objects of ſenſe. 
And in this the ancient ſyſtem of eternal ideas differs from the mo- 


dern one of Father MALEBRANCHE.. He held in common with 
other modern Philoſophers, that no external thing 1 18 perceived = 


us immediately, but only by ideas : But he thought, that the ideas, 


by, which we perceive an external world, are the ideas of the Deity 


himſelf, in whoſe mind the ideas of all things. paſt, preſent, and 


future, muſt have been from. cternity; for the Deity being i inti- 
mately, preſent- to. our minds. at all times, may, diſcover to us as 
much. of his. ideas as he ſees proper, according to certain eſta- 
bliſhed laws of nature: And ; in his ideas, as in a mirror, we per- 
I whatever, we do. Arik of the e world. tt: pts df 
21 i inen Steer 

7 . we Has 7 ck ſyſtems, 0 "maintain, 3 the — 0 
which are the immediate objects of human knowledge, are eternal 
and immutable, and exiſted before the things which they repreſent. j 
There are other ſyſtems, according to which, the ideas, which are 


the immediate objects of all our thoughts, are poſterior to the 


things. which they repreſent, and derived from them. We ſhall 
iu 
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give ſome account of theſe ; but as they have gradually ſprang out CHAP. I. 


of the ancient Peripatetic ſ yitem, i it is neceſſary to begin with ſome 
account of it. | 


ARISTOTLE taught, that all the objects of our thought enter at 
firſt by the ſenſes; and, ſince the ſenſe cannot receive external ma- 


terial objects themſelves, it receives their ſpecies; that is, their 


images or forms, without the matter; as wax receives the form of 
the ſeal without any of the matter of it. Theſe images or forms, 
impreſſed upon the ſenſes, are called ſenſible ſpecies, and are the ob- 
| jects only of the ſenſiti ve part of the mind: But, by various in- 
ternal powers, they are retained, refined, and ſpiritualized, ſo as to 
become objects of memory and imagination, and, at laſt, of pure in- 
tellection. When they are objects of memory and of imagination, 
they get the name of phanta/ms. When, by farther refinement, 
and being {ſtripped of their particularities, they become objects of 


23 


— — 


ſcience ; they are called - intelligible ſpecies : So that every imme- 


diate object, whether of ſenſe, of memory, of imagination, or of 
. reaſoning, mult be ſome phantaſm or ſpecies in the mind itſelf. 


The followers of ARISTOTLE, eſpecially the ſchoolmen, made 


great additions to this theory, which the Author himſelf mentions 
very briefly, and with an appearance of reſerve. They entered in- 


to large diſquiſitions with regard to the ſenſible ſpecies, what kind 


of things they are; how they are ſent forth by the object, and en- 


ter by the organs of the ſenſes; how they are preſerved and refined 


by various agents, called internal ſenſes; concerning the number 


and offices of which they had many controverſies But we ſhall 


| not enter into a detail of hell 2 matters. 


The W of giving this brief account of the e of ths Pe- 


ripatetics, with regard to the immediate objects of our thoughts, 


is, becauſe the doctrine of modern Philoſophers concerning ideas 
is built upon it. Mr Locks, who uſes this word ſo very frequent- 
75 eln us, that he means the ſame * by it, as is commonly 
| | D | meant 


ll 
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meant by ſpecies or phantaſm. Gas8ENDT, from whom Locke 

borrowed more than from any other author, ſays the ſame. The 
words ſpecies and phantaſm, are terms of art in the Peripatetic 

ſyſtem, and the meaning of them is to be learned from it. 


The theory of DemocriTus and EpicURUs, on this ſubject, was 


not very unlike to that of the Peripatetics. | They held, that all bo- 
dies continually ſend forth ſlender films or ſpectres from their ſur- 
face, of ſuch extreme ſubtilty, that they eaſily penerrate our groſs 


bodies, or enter by the organs of ſenſe, and ſtamp their image up- 
on the mind. The ſenſible ſpecies of Ax Is TOTLE were mere forms 
without matter. The ne of Ericvn RUS were anne * a 
very ſubtile matter. e ©1926 5 | 


Modern | PhiloGophers, as well as the Peripaterics and pen 
of old, have conceived, chat external objects cannot be the imme- 


diate objects of our thought ; that there muſt be ſome image of 


them in the mind itſelf, in which, as in a mirror, they are feen. 
And the name tea, in the philoſophical- ſenſe of it, is given to 
thoſe internal and immediate objects of our thoughts. The exter- 


nal thing is the remote or mediate object; but the idea, or image 


of that object in the mind, is the immediate object, without which 


we could have no 8 no a hg, no ance pal 855 
the mediate e n e 0043 i} 


When, rere 4 in common ae we cs of e an 
idea of any thing, we mean no more by that expreſſion, but think- 


ing of it. The vulgar allow, that this expreſſion implies a mind 


that thinks; an act of that mind which we call thinking, and an ob- 
ject about Which we think. But, beſides theſe three, the Philoſo- 
pher concei ves that there is a fourth, to wit, the idea, which is the 
immediate object. The idea is in the mind itſelf, and can have no 


exiſtence but in a mind that thinks; but the remote or mediate ob- 
ject may be ſomething external, as the ſun or moon; it may be 
zun paſt or future; it may be which never exiſted. . 


This 
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This is the philoſophical meaning of the word idea; and we may CHAP. I. 


obſerve, that this meaning of that word is built upon a philoſophical 
opinion: For, if Philoſophers had nor believed that there are ſuch 
immediate objects of all our thoughts in the mind, they would never 
have uſed the word idea to expreſs them. | 


I ſhall a add on chis article, that, alhovgh I may have occa- 
ſion to uſe the word idea in this philoſophical ſenſe in explaining 
the opinions of others, I ſhall have no occaſion to uſe it in expreſs- 
ing my own, becauſe I believe ideas, taken in this ſenſe, to be a mere 
fiction of Philoſophers. And, in the popular meaning of the word, 
there is the leſs occaſion to uſe it, becauſe the Engliſh words thought, 
notion, apprehenſion, anſwer the purpoſe as well as the Greek word 


_ zdea; with this advantage, that they are leſs ambiguous. There is, 


indeed, a meaning of the word idea, which I think moſt agreeable 
to its uſe in ancient philoſophy, and which I would willingly adopt, 
if uſe, the arbiter of language, did * But this will come to 
be explained afterwards. 


11. The 50 impreſſ on is aug by Mr Humm, in ſpeaking of the 


operations of the mind, almoſt as often as the word idea is by Mr 


Locks. What the latter calls ideas, the former divides into two 


claſſes ; one of which he calls eee , the other ideas. I ſhall 


make ſome obſervations upon Mr Houuz's explication of that word, 
and then cue * pon RY bt it in the n language. 


= © We with divide, (ays Mr Men Edays, ok 2: page? 18.), all 
< the perceptions of the human mind into two claſſes or ſpecies, 
% which are diſtinguiſhed by their different degrees of force and 
©. yivacity. The leſs lively and forcible are commonly denomina- 
Le ted thoughts or ideas. The other ſpecies want a name in our 
e language, and in moſt others; let us therefore uſe a little free- 
* dom, and call them impreſſions. By the term impreſſions, 

then, I mean all our more lively perceptions, when we hear, or 


« ſee, or we or love, or hate, or defire, or will. Ideas are the 


D «leſs 


* 


. L 


Ar 1 


© Jeſs lively perceptions, of which we are conſcious, when we re- 
« flet on any of thoſe ſenſations or movements above men- 
9 tioned. 

This is the explication Mr Hunz hath given in his Eſſays of che 
term impreſſions, when applied to the mind; and his explication of 


it, in his Treatiſe of human en is to _ ſame ee 


Diſputes about 1 n 1 to 008 than to 


: Philoſophers; but Philoſophers ought not to eſcape cenſure when 


they corrupt a language, by uſing words in a way.which the puri- 
ty of the language will not admit. I find fault with Mr Huuz's 
nne! in the * I have PREG 4:59 | 


Firſt, Becauſe he gives the name of perceptions to every operation 
of the mind. Love is a perception, hatred a perception. Deſire is 
a perception, will is a perception; and, by the ſame rule, a doubt, 
a queſtion, a command, is a perception. This is an intolerable 
i of ene which no e has wane to imad. 


ee When Mr Hum ME thus, ale Te, + navy of ** ab all wk SUI 
tions of the. human mind into two claſſes or ſpecies, which are diſtinguiſhed - 


Ey their degrees of force and uivacity, the manner of expreſſion is looſe 


and unphiloſophical. To differ in ſpecies is one thing; to differ in 
degree is another. Things which differ in degree only muſt be of 


the ſame ſpecies. It is a maxim of common ſenſe, admitted by all 


men, that greater and lſo do not make a change of ſpecies. The 


ſame man may differ in the degree of his force and vivacity, in the 


morning and at night; in health and in ſickneſs: But this is ſo 
far from making him a different ſpecies, that it does not ſo much 


as make him a different individual. To ſay, therefore, that two 
different claſſes,” or ſpecies of perceptions, are diſtinguiſhed by the 


degrees of their force and vivacity, is to confound a difference of 


degree with a difference of fpecies,, which ea man of under. 


PAY ao how to . 
r! ly, 
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* ar „We may obſerve, that this Author; having given the ge- CHAP. I. 
— — 


neral name of perception to all the operations of the mind, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed them into two claſſes or ſpecies, which differ only in 
degree of force and vivacity, tells us, that he gives the name of 
impreſſions to all our more lively perceptions; to wit, when we 
hear, or ſee, or feel, or love, or hate, or deſire, or will. There 


is great confuſion in this account of the meaning of the word im- 


preſſion, When I ſee, this is an impreſion. But why has not the 
Author told us, whether he gives the name of impreſſion to the ob- 

| ject ſeen, or to that act of my mind by which I ſee it? When 1 

ſee the full moon, the full moon is one thing, my perceiving it is 
another thing. Which of theſe two things does he call an impreſ- 
ſion? We are left to gueſs this; nor does all that this Author 
writes about impreſſions clear this point. Every thing he ſays 
tends to darken it, and to lead us to think, that the full moon 
which IJ ſee, and my ſeeing ir, are not two n but one and 
the ſame thing. 


The ſame obſervation may. be applied to every other inſtance 


the Author gives to illuſtrate the meaning of the word impreſſion. 


« When we hear, when we feel, when we love, when we hate, 
* when we defire, when we will.” In all theſe. acts of the mind 


- ham mult be an ohject, which is heard, or felt, or loved, or hated, 


or deſired; or willed. Thus, for inſtance, I love my country. 
This, ſays Mr Hums, is an impreſfion. But what is the impreſſion? 
Is it my country, or is it the affection I bear to it? I aſk the Phi- 


loſopher this queſtion ; but I find no anſwer to it. And when I 


read all that he has written on this ſubject, I find this word impreſſion 
ſometimes uſed to ſignify an operation of the mind, ſometimes the 
object of the operation; but, for the moſt part, it is a e and in- 


29. Mata word that ty both. 


I know not . it may be „ as an . 1 ſuch | 


: abuts of words, in an Author who underſtood the language fo 
well, and uſed it with ſo great propsieny- in writing on. other ſub- 
| Jos 
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jects, that Mr Home's ſyſtem, with regard to the mind, requi- 
red a language of a different ſtructure from the common; or, if 
expreſſed in plain Engliſh, would have been too ſhocking to the 
common ſenſe of mankind. To give an inſtance or two of this. 
If a man receives a preſent on which he puts a high value; if he 
ſee and handle it, and put it in his pocket, this, ſays Mr Hume, 
is an impreſſion. If the man only dream that he received ſuch a 
preſent, this is an idea. Wherein lies the difference between this 
impreſſion and this idea; between the dream and the reality ? They 
are different claſſes or ſpecies ſays Mr Hums : ſo far all men will 
agree with him. But he adds, that rhey are diſtinguiſhed only by 
different degrees of force and vivacity. Here he infinuates a tenet 
of his own, in contradiction to the common ſenſe of mankind. 


Common ſenſe convinces every man, that a lively dream is no 


nearer to a reality than a faint one; and thar if a man ſhould 
dream that he had all the wealth of Crœſus, it would not put one 
farthing in his pocker. It is impoſſible to fabricate. arguments 
againſt ſuch undeniable e ee without confounding the mean 
ing oe words. | | 


In like manner, ie a man angled bead. me hüt thi moon 
which I ſee, and my ſeeing it, are not two things, but one and 
the ſame ching, he will anſwer his purpoſe leſs by arguing this 
point in plain Engliſh, than by confounding the two under one 
name, ſuch as that of an impreſſion : For ſuch is the power of words, 
that if we can be brought to the habit of calling rwo things, that 


are connected, by the ſame name, we are the more art led ro be- 


lieve them to be one and the ſame e | | 3 


r us next conſider 55 proper meaning of hs word impre en 


in Engliſh, that we may ſee how far it is fit to expreſs either the 
e of this mind, or their nes | 


Gs 


When a PET 18 baked upon a body by heli that figure 
ws called an er Non, as the im Preſſion of a ſeal on wax, of 
* | 
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printing- types, or of a copperplate, on paper. This ſeems now to be CHAP. I. 


the literal ſenſe of the word; the effect borrowing its name from 
the cauſe. But by nds or analogy, like moſt other words, 
its meaning is extended, ſo as to ſignify any change produ- 
ced in a body by the operation of ſome external cauſe. A blow 
of the hand makes no impreſſion on a ſtone- wall; but a battery of 
cannon may. The moon raiſes a tide in the ocean, but makes no 
impreſſion on rivers and lakes. | 


When we ſpeak of making an impreſſion on the mind, the word 
is carried ſtill farther from its literal meaning; uſe, however, 
which is the arbiter of language, authoriſes this application of it. 
As when we ſay that admonition and reproof make little impreſ- 
ſion on thoſe who are confirmed in bad habits. The ſame diſ- 
courſe delivered in one way, makes a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
heearers; delivered in another way, it makes no impreſſion at all. 


It may be obſerved, that, in ſuch examples, an impreſſion made 
on the mind always implies ſome change of purpoſe or will; ſome 


new habit produced, or ſome former habit weakened; fome paſſion 
raiſed or allayed. When ſuch changes are produced by perſuaſion, 
example, or any external cauſe, we ſay that ſuch cauſes make an 
impreſſion upon the mind. But when things are ſeen or heard, or 
apprehended, without producing any paſſion or emotion, we ſay 
_ _ make 1 no impreſſion. 


7 


In the moſt extenſive fend, an impreſſion i is a change FRF 1 
in ſome paſſive ſubject by the operation of an external cauſe. If 


we ſuppoſe an active being to produce any change in itſelf by its 
own active power, this is never called an impreſſion. It is the act 


or operation of the being itſelf, not an impreſſion upon it. From 


this it appears, that to give the name of an impreſſion to any effect 
produced in the mind, is to ſuppoſe that the mind does not act 


at all in the oration of that effect. If ſeeing, hearing, deſiring, 


willing, be operations of the mind, they cannot be impreſſions. If 
9 5 7 | they 
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they be impreſſions, they cannot be operations of the mind. In 
the ſtructure of all languages, they are conſidered as acts or opera- 
tions of the mind itſelf, and the names given them imply this. To 
call them impreſſions, therefore, is to treſpaſs againſt rhe ſtructure, | 
not of a particular language only, but of all languages. 


If the long] impreſſion be an improper ani to fgnify the opera- 
tions of the mind, it is at leaſt as improper to ſignify their objects; 
for would any man be thought to ſpeak with propriety, who ſhould 


ſay that the ſun is an n. that the earth and the ſea are im- 


preſſions ? 


Ic is commonly believed, and taken for granted, that every lan- 
guage, if it be ſufficiently copious in words, is equally fit to expreſs 


all opinions, whether they be true or falſe. I apprehend, however, 


that there is an exception to this general rule, which deſerves our 
notice. There are certain common opinions of mankind, upon 
which the ſtructure and grammar of all languages are founded. 


| While theſe opinions are common to all men, there will be a great 


ſimilarity in all languages that are to be found on the face of the 


earth. Such a ſimilarity there really is; for we find in all lan- 


guages the ſame parts of ſpeech, the diſtinction of nouns and verbs, 
the diſtinction of nouns into adjeftive and ſubſtantive, of verbs 
into active and paſſive. In verbs we find like tenſes, moods, per- 
ſons and numbers, There are general rules of grammar, the ſame 


in all languages. This ſimilarity of ſtructure in all languages 


ſhews an uniformity among men in thoſe opinions upon which the 
en of language is founded. 


If, for 1 we ſhould ſuppoſe that there was a nation who 
believed that the things which we call attributes might exiſt with- 
out a ſubject, there would be in their language no diſtinction be- 
tween adjectives and ſubſtantives, nor would it be a rule with them 
that an adjective has no meaning, unleſs when joined to a ſubſtan- 


tive. If there was any nation who did not  diftinguiſh between 


acting 
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acting and being acted upon, there would in their language be no CHAT. I. 


diſtinction between active and paſſive verbs, nor would it be a 


rule that the active verb muſt have an agent in tlie nominative caſe; 


but that, in the paſſive verb, the agent muſt be in an oblique caſe. 


The ſtructure of all languages is grounded upon common no- 


. tions, which Mr Huuz's philoſophy oppoſes, and endeavours to 
overturn. This no doubt led him to warp the common language 
into a conformity with his principles; but we ought not to imi- 


tate him in this, until we are ſatisfied chat his principles are built 


on a ſolid foundation. 


12. Senſation is a name given by Philoſophers to an act of 


mind, which may be diſtinguiſhed from all others by this, that it 
hath no object diſtinct from the act itſelf. Pain of every kind is 
an uneaſy ſenſation. When I am pained, I cannot ſay that the 
pain J feel is one thing, and that my feeling it, is another thing. 


They are one and the ſame thing, and cannot be disjoined, even - 
in imagination. Pain, when it is not felt, has no exiſtence. It 


can be neither greater nor leſs in degree or duration, nor any thing 


elſe in kind, than it is felt to be. It cannot exiſt by itſelf, nor in 


any ſubject, but in a ſentient being. No quality of an inanimate 
inſentient being can have the leaſt reſemblance to it. 


What we have ſaid of pain may be applied to every other ſen- 


ſation. Some of them are agreeable, others uneaſy, in various 


degrees. Theſe being objects of defire or averſion, have ſome at- 
tention given to them; but many are indifferent, and ſo little at- 


tended to, that they have no name in any language. 


| Moſt operations of the mind, that have names in common lan- 
guage, are complex in their nature, and made up of various in- 
gredients, or more ſimple acts; which, though conjoined in our 
conſtitution, muſt be disjoined by abſtraction, in order to our 


having a diſtin and ſcientific notion of the complex operation. | 


= | | | . Im 
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In ſuch operations, ſenſation for the moſt part makes an ingredi- 


ent. Thoſe who do not attend to the complex nature of ſuch 


operations, are apt to reſolve them into ſome one of the ſimple 
acts of which they are compounded, overlooking the others: And 
from this cauſe many diſputes have been raiſed, and many errors 


have been occaſioned with regard to the nature of ſuch operations. 


The perception of external objects is accompanied with ſome 


ſenſation correſponding to the object perceived, and ſuch ſenſa- 
tions have, in many caſes, in all languages, the fame name with 


the external object which they always accompany. The difficulty 


of disjoining by abſtraction, things thus conſtantly conjoined in 


the courſe of nature, and things, which have one and the ſame name 
in all languages, has likewiſe been frequently an occaſion of errors 
in the philoſophy of the mind. To avoid ſuch errors, nothing is 
of more importance chan to have a diſtin notion of that ſimple 
act of the mind which we call /er/ation, and which we have en- 
deavoured to deſcribe. By this means we ſhall find it more eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh it from every external object that it accompanies, 
and from every other act of the mind that may be conjoined with 

it. For this purpoſe, it is likewiſe of importance, that the name 


| of ſenſation ſhould, in philoſophical writings, be appropriated to 


the feeling and the thing felt are one and the ſame. 


ſignify this ſimple act of the mind, without including any thing 


more in its ſignification, or being applied to other N 


I ſhall add an obſervation concerning the word feeling. . This 
word has two meanings. Firſt, It ſignifies the perceptions we. 
have of external objects, by the ſenſe of touch. When we ſpeak 
of feeling a body to be hard or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, hot or 
cold ; to feel theſe things, is to perceive them by touch. They 


are external things, and that act of the mind by which we feel 


them, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the objects felt. Secondly, The 


word feeling is uſed to ſignify the ſame thing as ſenſation, which 
we have juſt now explained; and, in this ſenſe, it has no object; 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps betwixt feeling, taken in this laſt ſenſe, and ſenſation, CHAP. I. 
. — 


there may be this ſmall difference, that ſenſation is moſt common- 
ly uſed to ſignify thoſe feelings which we have by our external 
ſenſes and bodily appetites, and all our bodily pains and pleaſures. 
But there are feelings of a nobler nature accompanying our affec- 
tion, our moral judgments, and our determinations in matters of 


taſte, to which the word /en/ation is leſs properly applied. 


I have premiſed theſe obſervations on the meaning of certain 
words that frequently occur in treating of this ſubject, for two 
reaſons, jir/t, That I may be the better underſtood when I uſe 
them; and ſecondly, That thoſe who would make any progreſs in 
this branch of ſcience, may accuſtom themſelves to attend very 
carefully to the meaning of words that are uſed in it. They may 
be aſſured of this, that the ambiguity of words, and the vague and 
improper application of them, have thrown more darkneſs upon 
this ſybject, than the ſubtilty and e of 2 


When we uſe common words, we ought to uſe them in the 
ſenſe in which they are moſt commonly uſed by the beſt and pureſt 


Writers in the language; and, when we have occaſion to enlarge 


or reſtrict the meaning of a common word, or give it more preci- 


fion than it has in common language, the reader ought to have 


warning of this, otherwiſe we ſhall impoſe upon ourſelves and 
7 88 him. 


A very reſpeclable writer has given a good example of this kind, 
by explaining in an Appendix to his Elements of Criticiſm, the 
terms he has occaſion to uſe. In that Appendix, moſt of the words 
are explained on which I have been making obſervations... And 
the explication I N given, I think, agrees, for the moſt part, 


with his. 


occur. 


Other words that need explication mal be explained as word 


* 
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CHAP. IL 
Principles taken for granted. 


S there are words common to Philoſophers and to the vulgar, 
which need no explication ; ſo there are principles common 
to both, which need no proof, and which do not admit of direct 


proof. 8 | = 


One who applies to any branch of ſcience muſt be come to years: 
of underſtanding, and conſequently muſt have exercifed his rea- 
ſon, and the other powers of his mind, in various ways. He muſt 


have formed various opinions and principles by which he conducts 


himſelf in the affairs of life. Of thoſe principles, ſome are com- 
mon to all men, being evident in themſelves, and fo neceſſary in 
the conduct of life, that a man cannot live and act wounding to the 
rules of common prudence N them. 


All men that have common ag agree in ſuch prin- 
ciples, and conſider a man as lunatic or deſtitute of common ſenſe, 
who denies, or calls them in queſtion. Thus, if any man were 


found of ſo ſtrange a turn as not to believe his own eyes; to put 


no truſt in his ſenſes, nor have the leaſt regard to their teſtimony; 
would any man think it worth while to reaſon gravely with ſuch 
a perſon, and, by argument, to convince him of his error? Surely 
no wiſe man would. For before men can reaſon together, they 
muſt agree in firſt principles; and it is impoſſible to reaſon with 
a man who has no principles in common with you. 


There are, therefore, common principles, which are the founda- 
tion of all reafoning, and of all ſcience. Such common princi- 
ples ſeldom admit of direct proof, nor do they need it. Men 
need not to be taught them; for they are ſuch as all men of 

Ji 5 | common 
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common underſtanding know; or ſuch, at leaſt, as they give a CHAT. II. 
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ready aſſent to, as ſoon as they are propoſed and underſtood. 


Such principles, when we have occaſion to uſe them in ſcience, 


are called axioms. And, although it be not abſolutely neceſſary, 


yet it may be of great uſe, to point out the principles or axioms on 
which a ſcience is grounded. 

Thus, mathematicians, before they prove any of the propoſitions 
of mathematics, lay down certain axioms, or common principles, 
upon. which they build their reaſonings. And although thoſe 
_ axioms be truths which every man knew before; ſuch as, That the 
whole is greater than a part, That equal quantities added to equal 
quantities, make equal ſums; yet, when we ſee nothing aſſumed 


in the proof of mathematical propoſitions, but ſuch ſelf-evident . 


axioms, the propoſitions appear more certain, and leave no room 


for doubt or diſpute. 


In all other a as well as in mathematics, f it will be found, 
chat there are a few common principles, upon which all the rea- 
ſonings in that ſcience are grounded, and into which they may be 
reſolved. If theſe were pointed out and confidered, we ſhould be 


better able to judge what ſtreſs may be laid upon the concluſions in 


that ſcience. If the principles be certain, the concluſions juſtly drawn 
from them muſt be certain. If the principles be only probable, 


the concluſions can only be probable. If the principles be falſe, 


_ dubious, or obſcure; the ſuperſtructure that is built upon them 
muſt partake of the weakneſs of the foundation. 


Sir ISAAC Nxwrox, the greateſt of Natural Philoſophers, has | 
; given an example well worthy of imitation, by laying down the 


common principles or axioms, on which the reaſonings 1 in natural 

philoſophy are built. Before this was done, the reaſonings of Phi- 

| loſophers, in that ſcience, were as vague and uncertain as they are 

in moſt others, Nothing was e all was diſpute and contro- 
85 verſy: 


m8 * | | F 8:8 AY ; 


CHAP. IL verſy: But, by this happy expedient, a ſolid foundation is laid in 

| that ſcience, and a noble ſuperſtructure is raiſed upon it, about 

which there is now no more diſpute or controverſy among men of 
knowledge, than there is about the concluſions of mathematics. 
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It may, however, be obſerved, that the firſt principles of natu- 
ral philoſophy are of a quite different nature from mathematical 
axioms: They have not the ſame kind of evidence, nor are they 
neceſſary truths, as mathematical axioms are: They are ſuch as 
theſe : That ſimilar effects proceed from the ſame or ſimilar cauſes : 
That we oughr to admit of no other cauſes of natural effects, but 
ſach as are true, and ſufficient to account for the effects. Theſe 
are principles, which, though they have not the ſame kind of evi- 
dence that mathematical axioms have; yet have ſuch evidence, that 
every man of common underſtanding readily aſſents to them, and 
finds it abſolutely neceſſary to conduct his actions and Ane by 
them, in the ordinary affairs of life. „ dy 
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Though it has not been afaal, yet, I conceive it may be uſeful, 
to point out ſome of thoſe things which I ſhall take for granted, as 
firſt principles in treating of the mind and its faculties. 'There is 
the more occaſion for this; becauſe very ingenious men, . ſuch as 
Ds CarTEs, MALEBRANCHE, ARNAULD, LOCKE, and many 
others, have loſt much labour, by not diſtinguiſhing things which 

require proof, from things which, though they may admit of il- 
luſtration, yet being ſelf-evident, do not admit of proof. When 
men attempt to deduce ſuch ſelf-evident principles from others 
more evidenr, they always fall into inconcluſive reaſoning : And. 
the conſequence of this has been, that others, ſuch as BERKELEx 
and HUME, finding the arguments brought to prove ſuch firſt prin- 
ciples to be weak and inconcluſive, have been tempted firſt ro doubt 


of enn and afterwards to uy them. 


} 


\ Wm irkfome to region with thoſe who deny firſt principles, 
| chat wie men commonly decline it. Yet it is not impoſſible, that 
8 
„ what 
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what is only a vulgar prejudice may be miſtaken for a firſt prin- CHAP. II. 


ciple. Nor is it impoſſible, that what is really a firſt principle may, 
by the enchantment of words, have ſuch a miſt thrown about ir, 
as to hide its evidence, and to make a man of candour doubt of it. 
Such caſes happen more frequently perhaps in this ſcience than in 
any other ; but they are not altogether without remedy. There 
are ways by which the evidence of firſt principles may be made 
more apparent when they are brought into diſpute ; but they re- 
quire to be handled in a way peculiar to themſelves. Their evi- 
dence is not demonſtrative, but intuitive. They require not proof, 


but to be placed in a proper point of view. This will be ſhown _ 


more fully in its proper place, and applied to rhoſe very principles 
which we now aſſume. In the mean time, when they are propo- 
ſed as firſt principles, the reader is put on his guard, and warned 
to conſider whether they have a juſt claim to that character. 


1. Firſt, then, I ſhall take it for granted, that I 7hink, that I re- 


member, that I reaſon, and, in general, that I really PU es all 


thoſe operations of ind of which Jam conſcious. 


| The operations of our minds are attended with cone 3 : 
and this conſciouſneſs is the evidence, the only evidence which we 
have or can have of their exiſtence. If a man ſhould take it into 
his head ro*think or to ſay that his conſciouſneſs may deceive him, 
and to require proof that it cannot, I know of no proof that can 


be given him; he muſt be left to himſelf as a man that denies firſt 
principles, —— which there can be no reaſoning. Every man 


finds himſelf under a neceſſity of believing what conſciouſneſs 
teſtifies, and every thing that hath this "el is to be taken as a 
firſt n ö 


2. As by conſciouſneſs we know certainly thi e of our 
preſent thoughts and paſſions; ſo we know the paſt by remembrance. 
And when they are recent, and the remembrance of them freſh, 

the 
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the knowledge of them, from ſuch diſtinct remembrance, is, in 
its certainty and evidence, next to that of conſciouſneſs, 


3. But it is to be 83 that we are conſcious of many things 
to which we give little or no attention. We can hardly attend to 
ſeveral things at the ſame time; and our attention is commonly 
employed about that which is the object of our thought, and rarely 
about the thought itſelf. Thus, when a man is angry, his attention 
is turned to the injury done him, or the injurious perſon ; and he 
gives very little attention to the paſſion of anger, although he is 
conſcious of it. It is in our power, however, when we come to 
the years of underſtanding, to give attention to our own thoughts 
and paſſions, and the various operations of our minds. And when 
we make theſe the objects of our attention, either while they are 


preſent, or when they are recent and freth : in our memory, this 


act of the . is called reflection. 


We take it for granted, therefore, that, by attentive reflection, 
a man may have a clear and certain knowledge of the operations 
of his own mind; a knowledge no leſs clear and certain, than that 
which he has of an external e when i it is ſet before his 1455 


This reflection is a kind of intuition, it gives a like convidion 
with regard to internal objects, or things in the mind, as the fa- 
culty of ſeeing gives with regard to objects of fight. A man muſt, 
therefore, be convinced beyond poſſibility of doubt, of every thing 
with regard to the operations of his own mind, which he Rey | 


and diſtinctly diſcerns 10 attentive reflection. 


4.1 wks is for granted that all the thoughts I am conſcious of, 


or remember, are the thoughts of one and the ſame thinking 


principle, which I call myſelf, or my mind. Every man has an 
immediate and irreſiſtible conviction, not only of his preſent 
exiſtence, but of his continued exiſtence and identity, as far back 
as he can remember. If any man ſhould think fit to demand 
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a proof that the thoughts he is ſucceſſively conſcious of belong to 
one and the ſame thinking principle. If he ſhould demand a proof 
that he is the ſame perſon to-day as he was yeſterday, or a year 
ago, I know no proof that can be given him: He muſt be left to 


himſelf, either as a man that is lunatic, or as one who denies rſt | 


lis: and 1 is not to be reaſoned with. 


Every man of a ſound W! finds himſelf nts a e af 
bglieving his own identity, and continued exiſtence. + The con- 
viction of this is immediate and irreſiſtible ; and if he ſhould loſe. 


4n: 
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this conviction, it would be a certain proof of inſanity, which is 


not to be e by reaſoning. 


. I take; it for 3 chat cvs are ſome things which cannot 


exiſt by themſelves, but muſt be in — elſe to which A 


belong, as qualities or attributes. 


Thus motion cannot exiſt but in ſomething that is moved. And 
to ſuppoſe that there can be motion while every thing is at reſt, is 


a groſs and palpable abſurdity. In like manner, hardneſs and ſoft- 


| Neſs, ſweetneſs and bitterneſs, are things which cannot exiſt by 


themſelves; they: are qualities of ſomething which is hard or ſoft, 
ſweet or bitter: That thing, whatever it be, of which they are 
qualities, is called their Om and ſuch gs ne. _ 


wy a en 2 | FILE 


Things which may + diſh by ien and do not c neceſſarily | 


ſuppoſe the exiſtence of any thing elſe, are called ſubſtances z and 


with relation to the qualities or attributes that belong to them, 


they are called the ſubjects of ſuch qualities or attributes. 


All the things which we immediately perceive by our ſenſes, 


and all the things we are conſcious of, are things which muſt be 
in ſomething elſe as their ſubject. Thus by my ſenſes, I perceive 
figure, colour, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, motion, reſiſtance, and ſuch 
OR es 5 F | üzke 
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CHAP, H. like things. But theſe are qualities, and muſt: neceſſarily be in 
ſomething that is figured, coloured, hard or ſoft, that moves, or 
reſiſts. It is not to theſe qualities, but to that which is the ſubject 
of them, that we give the name of body. If any man ſhould think 
fit to deny that theſe things are qualities, or that they fequire any 
ſubject, I leave him to enjoy his opinion as a man who denies firſt 
principles, and is not fit to be reaſoned with. If he has common 
underſtanding, he will find that he cannot converſe half an hour 
without ſaying things which oth the contrary of what he- pro- 
feſſes to believe. e 0 
1 £28 Ti 111 Ys 

In like manner, the thines I a am ee of, fuck as a, 

reaſoning, defire, neceſſarily ſuppoſe ſomething that thinks, that 

reaſons, that defires. We do not give the name of mind to thought, 

reaſon, or defire; but to that _— e enn 2 ae 

and which defires. i215 | | 


That every at or operation, therefore, ſuppoſes an agent, that 
every quality fuppoſes.a ſubject, are things which I do not attempt 
to prove, but take for granted. Every man of common under- 
ſtanding diſcerns this immediately, and cannot entertain the leaſt 
doubt of it. In all languages we find certain words which, by 
Grammarians, are called adjectives. Such words denote attributes, 
and every adjective muſt have a ſubſtantive to which it belongs; 

that is, every attribute muſt have a ſubject. In all languages we 
find active verbs which denote ſome action or operation; and it 
is a fundamental rule in the grammar of all languages, that ſuch 
a verb ſuppoſes a perſon; that is, in other words, that every action 
muſt have an agent. We take it, therefore, as a firſt principle, 
that goodneſs, wiſdom, and virtue, can only be in ſome being that 
is good, wiſe, and virtuous; that thinking ſuppoſes a being that 
- thinks; and that every operation we are e of: r an 
5 nee {6G _—_ we e 8881 | 


6. 1 ale it for Sees that, i in moſt operations of hems: FORD 


muſt 
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muſt be an object diſtinct from the operation itſelf, I cannot ſee, CHAP. 1. 


without ſeeing ſomething. To ſee without having any object of 
ſight is abſurd. I cannot remember, without remembering ſome- 
thing. The thing remembered is paſt, while the remembrance of 
it is preſent ; and therefore the operation and the object of it muſt 
be diſtin things. The operations of our minds are denoted, in all 
languages, by active tranſitive verbs, which, from their conſtruc- 
tion in grammar, require not only a perſon or agent, but likewiſe 
an object of the operation. Thus the verb know, denotes an ope- 
ration of mind. From the general ſtructure of language, this verb 
requires a perſon; I know, you know, or he knows: But it re- 
quires no leſs a noun in the accuſative caſe, denoting the thing 
known ; for he that knows, muſt know ſomething ; and to know, 
without having any object of knowledge, i is an abſurdity too rok 
to Our of reaſoning. 


7. We Sight likewiſe to take for granted, ns oY eiiie nel | 
ies wherein we find an univerſal agreement, among the learned 


and unlearned, in the different nations and ages of the world. 
A conſent of ages and nations, of the learned and vulgar, ought, 
at leaſt, to have great authority, unleſs we can ſhow ſome preju- 
dice, as univerſal as that conſent is, which might be che cauſe of 
it. Truth. is one, but error is infinite. There are many truths ſo 
obvious to the human faculties, that it may be expected that men 
ſhould univerſally agree in them. And this is actually found to be 
the caſe with regard to many truths, againſt which we find no 
diſſent, unleſs perhaps that of a few ſceptical Philoſophers; who 


may juſtly be fuſpected, in ſuch caſes, to differ from the reſt of 


mankind, through pride, - obſtinacy, or ſome favourite paſſion. 
Where there is ſuch univerſal conſent in things not deep nor in- 
tricate, but which lie, as it were, on the ſurface, there is the 

greateſt preſumption that can be, chat it is the natural reſult of the 
human faculties; and i it muſt have great W ou every ſober 
| F 2 „ | mind 
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SHA I. * that loves truth. Major enim pars 89 * deferes fol quo a na- 
tura . Cc. de Off. 1. 41. 5 


| Perhaps it may be thought, that it is e to collect the 
opinions of all men upon any point whatſoever, and, therefore, that 
this maxim can be of no uſe. But there are many caſes wherein 
it is otherwiſe. Who can doubt, for inſtance, whether mankind 
have, in all ages, believed the exiſtence of a material world, and 
that thoſe things which they ſee and handle are real, and not mere 
illuſions and apparitions? Who can doubt, whether mankind have 
univerſally believed, that every ching that begins to exiſt, and every 
change that happens in nature, muſt have a cauſe? Who can doubt, 
whether mankind have been univerſally perſuaded that there is a 
right and a wrong in human conduct ? Some things which, in cer- 
tain circumſtances, they ought to do, and other things which they 
ought not to do? The univerſality of theſe opinions, and of many 
ſuch that might be named, is ſufficiently evident, from the whole 
tenor of mens conduct, as far as our acquaintance reaches, and 
from the records of ale in all * and ng, that are tranſ- 
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*** are other « one: = appear to. * a Fa Gam Re 
is common in the ſtructure of all languages, ancient and modern, 
poliſhed and barbarous. Language is the expreſs image and 
picture of human thoughts; and, from the picture, we may often 
draw very certain concluſions wich regard. to. the original. We 
find in all languages the ſame parts of ſpeech, nouns ſubſtanti ve 
and adjective, verbs active and paſſive, varied according to the 
tenſes. of paſt, preſent, and future; we find ad verbs, prepoſitions, 

| and conjunRions.. There are general rules of ſyntax common to 
all languages. This uniformity in the ſtruture of language, 
ſhows a certain degree of uniformity i in thoſe notions upon which 
the ſtructure of language 1s rounded... EE, 
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We find, i in the ſtructure of all languages, the distinction of 
2 SE acting 


PRINCIPLES TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 


of quality and ſubject, and many others of the like kind; which 
ſhows, that theſe diſtinctions are founded in the univerſal ſenſe of 


mankind. We ſhall have frequent occaſion to argue from the ſenſe 


of mankind expreſſed in the ſtructure of language; and therefore 


it was proper here to take notice of the force of nene drawn 


from this WW 


8. I need hardly ſay, that I ſhall alſo take for granted ſuch facts 


as are atteſted to the conviction of all fober and reaſonable men, 


either by our ſenſes, by memory, or by human teſtimony. Al- 
though ſome writers on this ſubject have diſputed the authority 
of the ſenſes, of memory, and of every human -faculty ; yet we 
find, that ſuch perſons, in the conduct of life, in purſuing their 
| ends, or in avoiding dangers, pay the ſame regard to the autho- 
rity of their ſenſes, and other faculties, as the reſt of mankind. 
By this they give us juſt ground to Sauk of cheir dee in * 
Nane of reren. 6 | 


This, indeed, Fes K — the fate of the few chat have pro- 


feſſed ſcepticiſm, that, when they have done what they can to diſ— 
credit their ſenſes, they find themſelves, after all, under a neceſ- 


ſity of truſting to them. Mr Hunz has been ſo candid as to ac- 
knowledge this; and it is no leſs true of thoſe who have not ſhown 
the ſame candour : For I never heard that any ſceptic run his head 


againſt a poſt, or ſtept into a kennel, un wi did not os | 


his eyes. 


pon the whole, I acknowledge that we 4 ©: ie: cauti- | 
| ous, that we do not adopt opinions as firſt Principles, which are 


not entitled to that character. But there is ſurely the leaft dan- 
ger of mens being impoſed upon in this way, when ſuch prin- 
ciples openly lay claim to the character, and are thereby fairly ex- 
poſed to the examination of thoſe who may diſpute their autho- 
rity. We do not pretend, that thoſe things that are laid down as 
firſt principles ay not be examined, and that we ought not to: 


have 
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CHAP. II. have our ears open to what may be pleaded againſt their being ad- 4 


mitted as ſuch. Let us deal with them, as an upright judge does 


with a witneſs who has a fair character. He pays a regard to the 
teſtimony of ſuch a witneſs, while his character is unimpeached. 

But if it can be ſhown that he is ſuborned, or that he is influenced 
by malice or partial favour, his' NO" loſes "oy its WOO, and 
18 Jy rejected. 


o 
JJJJ%%ĩ ͤ 
VERY branch of human knowledge hath its proper prin- 
ciples, its proper foundation and method of reaſoning; and, 
if we endeavour to build it upon any other foundation, it will ne- 


ver ſtand firm and ſtable. Thus the hiſtorian builds upon teſti- 
mony, and rarely indulges conjecture. The antiquarian mixes 


_ conjecture with teſtimony ; and the former often makes the larger 
' ingredient. The mathematician pays not the leaſt regard either to 


teſtimony or conjecture, bur deduces every” thing, by demonſtrative 
reaſoning, from his' definitions and axioms. Indeed, whatever is 
built upon conjecture, Is improperly called ſcience ; for conjecture 


may beget opinion; but cannot produce knowiddge,” Natural phi- 


loſophy muſt be built upon the phænomena of the material „ de | 
diſcovered by erh rave] __ 1 hb 


＋ 4 
nd 273. bib 28 10 


When men arlt n to ohiloſophiſe, 1 that! is, to carry their 
thoughts beyond the objects of ſenſe, and to enquire into the 


cauſes of things, and the ſecret operations of nature, it was very 


natural for them to indulge conjecture; nor was it to be expected, 5 
that, in many ages, they ſhould diſcover the proper and ſcientific 
way of proceeding in philoſophical diſquiſitions. Accordingly we. 
find, that the moſt ancient ſyſtems in every branch of philoſophy 
were nothing but the conjectures of men famous for their wiſdom, 
Whole Take gave e to their opinions, | Thus, in early ages, 

9 wiſe 
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wiſe men conjectured, that this earth is a vaſt plain, Rieratiided CHAP. III. 
_—  — —— —_ 


on all hands by a boundleſs ocean. That from this ocean, the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, emerge at their riſing, and Ong” into it again 


at their ſetting. - 


With regard to the mind, men in their rudeſt ſtate are apt to conjec- 
ture, that the principle of life in a man is his breath; becauſe the 


moſt obvious diſtinction between a living and a dead man is, that 


the one breathes, and the other does not. To this it is owing, that, 


in ancient languages, the word which denotes the ſoul, is that 


ous e en, benni or air. 


As men dees in abe lde their firſt 3 appear filly 
and childiſh, and give place to others, which tally better with later 
obſervations and diſcoveries. Thus one ſyſtem of philoſophy ſuc- 
ceeds another, without any claim to ſuperior merit; but this, that 
it is a more ingenious ſyſtem of conjectures, and accounts better 

Ar common g el Tan | 


ro omit many ancient ſyſterns of this kind, Des: cars, about 
the middle of the laſt century, diſſatisfied with the materia prima, 


the fubRantial. forms, and the occult qualities of the Peripatetics, con- 


jectured boldly, that the heavenly bodies of our ſyſtem are carried 


round by a vortex or whirlpool of ſubtile matter, juſt as ſtraws 
and chaff! are carried round in a tub of water. He conjectured, 
that the ſoul is ſeated in a ſmall gland in the brain, called the pineal 


gland : That there, as in her chamber of preſence, ſhe receives in- 
telligence of every thing that affects the ſenſes, by means of a 


ſubtile fluid contained in the nerves, called the animal ſpirits ; and 
that ſhe diſpatches theſe animal ſpirits, as her meſſengers; to put 
in motion the ſeveral muſeles of the body, as there is occaſion. ' 
By ſuch conjectures as theſe, DEs Ca RTS could account for every 
phænomenon in nature, in ſuch a plauſible manner, as gave ſatisfac- 
tion to a great UL the learned world for more than half a 


century. 
| Such 
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Such conjectures in philoſophical matters have commonly got 
the name of hypotheſes, or theories. And the invention of a hypo- 
theſis, founded on ſome flight probabilities, which accounts for 
many appearances of nature, has been conſidered as the higheſt at- 
tainment of a Philoſopher. If the hypotheſis hangs well together, 
is embelliſhed by a lively. imagination, and ſerves to account for 


common. appearances ;, it is conſidered by many as having all the 


qualities that ſhould recommend it to our belief; and all that 
ought to be ee in a eee er | 


There is {FEES Sat ba in men of genius to invent ee 
and in others to acquieſce in them, as the utmoſt which the human 
faculties can attain in philoſophy, that it is of the laſt conſequence 
to the progreſs of real knowledge, that men ſhould have a clear and 
diſtinct underſtanding of the nature of ee in + 


and of, the regard that is one to them. | 


Rien > conjectures may Th a 8 e of 
probability, yet it is evidently in the nature of conjecture to be 
uncertain. - Jn every caſe. theaſſent ought to be proportioned to the 
evidence; for to believe firmly, what has but a ſmall degree of 
probability, is a manifeſt abuſe: of our underſtanding. Now, 
though we may, in many Caſes, form very probable conjectures 
concerning the works of men, every conjecture we can form with 
regard to the works of God, has as little probability as the con- 
Ty of a child. id n to. the n of a man. A Soda 


The A kl of God 1 hos of VIE wilelt man, 7 more * 58 | 
his wiſdom exceeds that of a child. If a child were to conjecture 
how an army is to be formed in the day of battle; ; how a city is 
to be fortified, or a ſtate governed; What chance has he to gueſs 

right? As little chance has the wiſeſt man when he pretends to 
conjecture how the planets move in their courſes, how the ſea ebbs 
and flows, and how our minds act upon our bodies. | 


_— 3 


If 


OF HYPOTHESES 


If a thouſand of the greateſt wits that ever the world produced, £HAF. — 


were, without any previous knowledge in anatomy, to ſit down and 
contrive how, and by what internal organs, the various functions 
of the human body are carried on; how the blood is made 
to circulate, and the limbs to move, they would not in a thouſand 
years hit upon any thing like the truth. | 


Of all the diſcoveries that have been made concerning the in- 
ward ſtructure of the human body, never one was made by con- 
jecture. Accurate obſervations of Anatomiſts have brought to light 
innumerable artifices of nature in the contrivance of this machine 
of the human body, which we cannot but admire as excellently 

adapted to their ſeveral purpoſes. But the moſt ſagacious phyſio- 


logiſt never dreamed of them till they were diſcovered. On the 


other hand, innumerable conjectures, formed in different ages, 
with regard to the ſtructure of the body, have been confuted by 
obſervation, and none ever e 


| What x we 1 ſaid of the internal Ke of the Hu bo- 


dy, may be ſaid, with juſtice, of every other part of the works of 


God, wherein any real diſcovery has been made. Such diſcove- 
ries have always been made by patient obſervation, by accurate 
experiments, or by concluſions drawn by ſtrict reaſoning from ob- 
ſervations and experiments; and ſuch diſcoveries have always tend- 
ed to refute, bur not to confirm, the theories and hypotheſes which 
e men had invented. . 


As this _ a fact 1 by the hiſtory of philoſophy in all 


| paſt ages, it ought to have taught men, long ago, to treat with juſt 
contempt hypotheſes in every branch of philoſophy, and to de- 


ſpair of ever advancing real knowledge in that way. The Indian 


Philoſopher, being at a loſs to know how the earth was ſupported, 
invented the hypotheſis of a huge elephant ; ; and this elephant he 
ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the back of a huge tortoiſe. This hypo- 


theſis, however ridiculous it appears to us, might ſeem very rea- 
| G6 Ez — 
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HAP. Ul. nabe to other Indians, who knew no more than the inventor of 
| it; and the ſame will be the fate of all hypotheſes invented by 
men to account for the works of God: They may have a decent 
and plauſible appearance to thoſe who are not more knowing than 
the inventor ;; but, when men come to be more Wogan, they 

will always appear ridiculous and childiſh, 4; tha 


This has been the caſe with regard to hypotheſes that have been 
revered by the moſt enlightened part of mankind for hundreds of 
years; and it will always be the caſe to the end of the world. For, 
until the wiſdom of men bear ſome proportion to the wiſdom of 
God, their attempts to find out the ſtructure of his works, by the 


force of their wit and genius, will be vain. 8 


The fineſt productions of Wan art are e immenſely ſhort of the 
meaneſt works of nature. The niceſt artiſt cannot make a feather, 
or the leaf of a tree. Human workmanſhip will never bear a com- 

pariſon with divine. Conjectures and hypotheſes are the inven- 
tion and the workmanſhip of men, and muſt bear proportion to 
the capacity and ſkill of the inventor; and therefore will always 
be very unlike to the works of God, which it is the buſinefs of 


FORTS. to diſcover. 


| The world "A been fo long befooled by hypothefes in all parts 
of philoſophy, that it is of the utmoſt conſequence to every man, 
who. would make any progreſs in real knowledge, to treat them 
with juſt contempt, as the reveries of vain and fanciful men, 
| whoſe pride makes them conceive themſelves able to unfold the 
myſteries of narure by the force of their genius. A learned man in 
an epiſtle to Des CAR TES has the following obſervation, which very 
much deſerved the attention of that Philoſopher, and of all that 
come after him. When men, fitting in their cloſet, and con- 
&* ſulting only their books, attempt diſquifitions into nature, they 
4 may indeed tell how they would have made the world, if God 


% had given them chat in commiſſion ; that 3 is, they may deſcribe 


„ chimeras, 


OFF HYPOTHESES 


* minds, no leſs than the admirable beauty of the Univerſe cor- 
“ reſponds with the infinite perfection of its Creator; but without 


“ an underſtanding truly divine, they can never form ſuch an 


« idea to themſelves as the Deity had in creating things.“ 


Let us, therefore, lay down this as a fundamental principle in 
our enquiries into the ſtructure of the mind, and its operations, 


that no regard is due to the conjectures or hypotheſes of Philoſo- 


phers, however ancient, however generally received. Let us ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to try every opinion by the touchſtone of fact 


and experience. What can fairly be deduced from facts duly ob- 


ſerved, or ſufficiently atteſted, is genuine and pure ; it is the voice 
of God, and no fiction of human imagination. 


The firſt rule of philoſophiſing laid down by the great NEwToON, 
is this; Cauſas rerum naturalium, non plures admitti debere, quam que 
et vere ſint, et earum pbænomenis explicandis ſufficiant. © No more 
<4. cauſes, nor any other cauſes of natural effects ought to be ad- 
*& mitted, but ſuch as are both true, and are ſufficient for explain- 


„ ing their appearances.” This is a golden rule; it is the true 
and proper teſt, by which what is ſound and ſolid in philoſophy 


may be diſtinguiſhed from what is hollow and vain. 


If a Philoſopher, therefore, pretends to ſhow us the cauſe of any 


natural effect, whether relating to matter or to mind; let us firſt 
conſider whether there is ſufficient evidence that the cauſe he 


aſſigns does really exiſt. If there is not, reject it with diſdain as 
a fiction which ought to have no place in genuine philoſophy. If 


the cauſe aſſigned really exiſts, conſider, in the next place, whe- 


ther the effect it is brought to explain neceſſarily follows from it. 
Unleſs it has theſe two conditions, it is good for nothing. 


When Newron had ſhown the admirable eſſects of gravitation 


in our planetary ſyſtem, he _ have felt a ſtrong deſire to know 
” 2 1 its 


0 


« chimeras, which correſpond with the imbecillity of their own CHAP. III. 
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CHAP. III. its cauſe. 
— Fad 


I. 


ingo. Quicquid enim ex phanomenis non deducitur hypothefis vocanda 


oft. Et hypotheſes, ſeu metaphyſice, ſeu phyſice, ſeu qualitatum occulta- 


rum, ſeu mechanice, i in philgſophia experimentali locum non babent. 


CHAP. IV. 


Cl auler 
T is natural to men to n of childs leſs W by me fimi- 
lirude they obſerve, or think they obſerve, between them and: 
things more familiar or better known. In many caſes, we have 
no better way of judging: And where the things compared have 
really a great ſimilitude in their nature, when there is reaſon to 


think that they are ſubject to the ſame laws, there may be a con- 


fiderable degree of probability in. concluſions drawn from ana- 


Thus, we may obſerve a very great ſimilitude between this earth 


which we inhabit, and the other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury. They all revolve round the ſun, as the 
earth does, although at different diſtances, and in different pe- 


riods. They borrow all their light from the ſun, as the earth does. 
Several of them are known to revolve round their axis like the 
earth, and, by that means, muſt have a like ſucceſſion of day and 
night. Some of them have moons, that ſerve to give them light 
in the abſence of the ſun, as our moon does to us. They are all; 


in their motions, ſubje to the fame law of gravitation, as the 
earth is. From all this ſimilitude, it is not unreaſonable to think, 


that _ Armas may; like our _— be _ habitation of various 


orders 


He could have invented a hypotheſis for this purpoſe, 
as many had done before him. But his philoſophy was of ano- 
ther complexion. Let us hear what he ſays : Rationem harum gra- 

vilalis proprietatum ex phænomenis non potui deducere, et hypotheſes non 
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orders of living creatures. There is ſome probability in this con- MAF. IV. 


cluſion from analogy. 


In medicine, Phyſicians muſt, for the moſt part, be directed in 
their preſcriptions by analogy. The conſtitution of one human 
body is ſo like to that of another, that it is reaſonable to think, 
that what is the cauſe of health or ſickneſs to one, may have the 
ſame effect upon another. And this generally 1s found true, 


though not without ſome exceptions. 


In politics, we reaſon, for the moſt part, from analogy. The 
conſtitution of human nature is ſo fimilar in different ſocieties or 


commonwealths, that the cauſes of peace and war, of tranquillity | 


and ſedirion, of riches and poverty, of improvement and degene- 
en are much the ſame in all. . 


Analogical reaſuning, therefore; i is not, in all caſes, to be rejected. 
5 Ic may afford a greater or a leſs degree of probability, according 
as the things compared are more or leſs ſimilar in their nature. 
But it ought to be obſerved, thar, as this kind of reaſoning can 
afford only probable evidence at beſt ; ſo unleſs great caution be 
_ uſed, we are apt to be led into error ce it. For men are natural- 
ly diſpoſed. to. conceive a ereus ſimilitude in things than there 


really is. 


To oy an inſtance. of this: Anatomiſts, in ancient ages, ſeldom : 


| diſſected human bodies; but very often the bodies of thoſe qua- 
drupeds, whoſe internal ſtructure was thought to approach neareſt to 
_ thatof the human body. Modern Anatomiſts have diſcovered many 

miſtakes the ancients were led into, by their conceiving a greater 
fimilitude between the ſtructure of men andof ſome beaſts than there 
is in reality. By this, and many other inſtances that might be given, 
it appears, that concluſions built on analogy ſtand on a ſlippery 
foundation; and that we ought never to reſt upon evidence of this 


kind, when we can have more direct evidence. | 
E 
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I know no Author who has made a more juſt and a more happy 
uſe of this mode of reaſoning, than Biſhop BUrLER, in his Ana- 
logy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Conſtitution and 
Courſe of Nature. In that excellent Work, the Author does not 


ground any of the truths of religion upon analogy, as' their pro- 


per evidence. He only makes uſe of analogy to anſwer objections 
againſt them. When objections are made againſt the truths of re- 
ligion, which may be made with equal ſtrength againſt what we 


| know to be true in the courſe of nature, ſuch objections can have no 


weight. | | ES 


| Analogical reaſoning, therefore, may be of ercellent Wes in an- 
ſwering objections againſt traths which have other evidence. It 
may likewiſe give a greater or a leſs degree of probability in caſes 
where we can find no other evidence. But all arguments, drawn 
from analogy, are {till the weaker, the greater diſparity there is be- 
tween the things compared; and therefore muſt be weakeſt of all 
when we compare body wich mind, becauſe there are no two 
Eos Th in nature more unlike. 


There ! is no ſubject i in which men Kaki always Vert fs prone to 


form their notions by analogies of this kind, as in what relates to 


the mind. We form an early acquaintance with material things 
by means of our ſenſes, and are bred up in a conſtant familiarity 
with, them. Hence we are apt to meaſure all things by them ; and 
to aſcribe to things moſt remore from matter, the qualities chat be- 
long to material things. It is for this reaſon, that mankind have, 
in all ages, been ſo prone to concei ve the mind itſelf to be ſome 
ſubtile kind of matter: That they have been diſpoſed to aſcribe 
human figure, and human organs, not only to angels, but even to 
the Deity. Though we are conſcious of the operations of our own 
minds when they are exerted, and are capable of attending to them, 
fo as to, form a diſtin notion of them ; this is fo difficult a work 
to men, whoſe attention is conſtantly ſolicited by external objects, 


chat we give them names from things that are familiar, and which 


. are 
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are conceived to have ſome ſimilitude to them; and the notions we CHAT: IV. 


form of them are no leſs analogical than the names we give them. 
Almoſt all the words, by. which we expreſs the operations of the 

mind, are borrowed from material objects. To underſtand, to con- 
ceive, to imagine, to comprehend, to deliberate, to infer, and ma- 
ny others, are words of this kind; ſo that the very language of 
mankind, with regard to the operations of our minds, is analogi- 
cal. Becauſe bodies are affected only by contact and preſſure, we 
are apt to conceive, that what is an immediate object of thought, 
and affects the mind, muſt be in contact with it, and make ſome 
| impreſſion upon it. When we imagine any thing, the very word 

leads us to think that there muſt be ſome image in the mind of the 


thing conceived. It is evident, that theſe notions are drawn from 
ſome ſimilitude conceived between body and mind, and between 


che eri of en * the nen of mind. 


10 infinite more fully PIs . ae nn a ſuppo- | 


| ſed ſrmilitude of mind to body, which I conceive to be the moſt 
fruitful ſource of error with regard to the nn. of our minds, 
1 hall Bie an Antanas of it. 


When a man is 5 ao e motives, thoſe an one ws 


inciting him to do ſome action, thoſe on the other to forbear it; 
he deliberates about it, and at laſt reſolves to do it, or nat to do it. 
The contrary motives are here compared to the weights in the ap- 
poſite ſcales of a balance; and there is not perhaps any inſtance 

that can be named of a more ſtriking analogy between body and 


mind. Hence the phraſes of weighing motives, of deliberating 


upon actions, are common to all languages. 


From this analogy, ſome Philoſophers draw very important con- 
clufions. They ſay, that, as the balance cannot incline to one fide 
more than the other, when the oppoſite weights are equal; ſo a 
man cannot poſſibly determine himſelf if the motives on both 
bands are equal; and as the balance muſt neceſſarily turn to that 

| ade 
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— IV. fide which has moſt weight, ſo the man muſt neceſſarily be deter- 


mined to that hand where the motive is ſtrongeſt. And on this 
foundation ſome of the ſchoolmen maintained, that, if a hungry 
aſs were placed between two bundles of hay equally inviting, the 
beaſt muſt ſtand” ſtill and ſtarve to death, being unable to turn to 


either, becauſe there are equal motives to both. This is an in- 
ſtance of that analogical reaſoning, which I conceive ought never 


to be truſted : For the analogy between a balance and a man deli- 


berating, though one of the ſtrongeſt that can be found between 
matter and mind, is too weak to ſupport any argument. A piece 
of dead inactive matter, and an active intelligent being, are things 
very unlike; and becauſe the one would remain at reſt in a certain 


caſe, it does not follow that the other would be inactive in a caſe 


ſomewhat fimilar. The argument is no better than this, that, 

becauſe a dead animal moves only as it is puſhed, and, if puſhed 
with equal force in contrary directions, muſt remain at reſt; there- 
fore the ſame thing muſt happen to a living animal; for ſurely the 


- fimilitude between a dead animal and a ON 18 as AG as that 


bernrenr $name nnd ie man. EQS % 30% 


** 


The concluſion I would 1 "hes, all 1 0 REA Gd on ana- 


logy, is, that, in our enquiries concerning the mind, and its ope- 
rations, we ought never to truſt to reaſonings, drawn from ſome 


ſuppoſed ſimilitude of body to mind; and that we ought to be 


very much upon our guard, that we be not impoſed upon by thoſe 


analogical terms and phraſes, by which the ee of 85 905 
are Wr Frg in all en | | F 
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Of the proper Means 1 knowing the Operations of the Mind. 


(INCE we ought to pay no regard to hypotheſes, and to be very 


ſuſpicious of analogical reaſoning, it may be aſked from what 
| ſource muſt the TY of the mind, and its fen be 


drawn ? 


I anſwer, the chief and proper ſource of this branch of know- 
ledge is accurate reflection upon the operations of our own minds. 
Of this ſource we ſhall. ſpeak more fully, after making ſome re- 


marks upon two others that may be ſubſervient to it, The firſt of 


: them is attention to the ſtructure of language. 


AVV. 


The Ha af mankind i is 3 of Sas chown and | 


of the various operations of their minds. - The various operations 
of the underſtanding, will, and paſſions, which are common to 

mankind, have various forms of ſpeech correſponding to them 
in all languages, which are the figns of them, and by which they 
are expreſſed: And a due attention to the ſigns may, in many 
; cans, _ conſiderable light to the things ſignified by them. 


There are in all languages modes of ſpeech, by which men ſig- 
nify their judgment, or give their teſtimony ; by which they ac- 
cept or refuſe; by which they aſk information or advice; by 
which they command, or threaten, or ſupplicate ; by which they 


plight their faith in promiſes or contracts. If ſuch operations 
were not common to mankind, we ſhould not find i in all languages 


forms of ſpeech, by which they are e 


All languages, indeed, have their U e ; as can ne- 
ver be adequate to all the varieties of human thought; and there- 


fore things may be really diſtinct in their nature, and capable of 


: —_ diſtinguiſhed by the human mind, 1 8 15 are not 1 
* | ed 
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ed in common language. We can only expect, in the ſtructure of 
languages, thoſe diſtinctions which all mankind in the common 
buſineſs of life have &cafion to make, 


There clay be peculiarities in a particular language, of the cauſes 
of which we are ignorant, and from which, therefore, we can'draw 
no concluſion. But whatever we find common! to all languages, 
mult have a common cauſe ; muſt be owing to ſome common no- 
tion or n ee of the human mind. | 

We gave ſome eps of this before, lhe ſhalt” here add ano- 
ther. All languages have a'plural number in many of their nouns; 


from which we may infer, that all men have notions, not of indi- 


vidual things only, but of attributes, or things which are common 
to MANY: 2 82205 for n no e can nh a EX pens number 

"Nie ſource of Mforthütion i in this Kibjeet is a due attention 
to che courſe of human actions and conduct. The actions of men 
are effects: Their ſentiments, their paſſions, and their affections, 


are the cauſes of thoſe effects; and we uy, in ow cites, Ws 
a judgment of the cauſe from "the effect. r bo: 


The behaviour of parents TO STS their (Bilder gives rilcient 


| evidence, even to thoſe who never had children, that the parental 
affection is common to mankind. It is eafy to ſee, from the general 


conduct of men, what are the natural objects of their eſteem, their 
admiration, their love, their approbation, their reſentment, and of 
all their other original diſpoſitions. It is obvious, from the cot 
duct of men in all ages, that man is by his nature a ſocial animal; 

that he delights to aſſociate with his ſpecies ; to o converſe, and to 


| exchange good offices with chem. 


Not only the actions, but even i opinions FI men may ſome- 
rimes give light into the frame of the human mind. The opinions 


of men mr be conſidered as the effects of their intellectual powers, 
as 
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as their Atoms are the effects of their active principles. Even the CHAP. V. 


prejudices and errors of mankind, when they are general, muſt 
have ſome cauſe no leſs general; the diſcovery of which will throw 
ſome light upon the frame of the human underſtanding. 


I conceive this to be the principal uſe of the hiſtory, of philo- 
| ſophy. When we trace the hiſtory of the various philoſophical 
opinions that have ſprung up among thinking men, we are led 


into a labyrinth of fanciful opinions, contradictions, and abſurdi- 


ties, intermixed with ſome truths; yet we may ſometimes find a 
clue to lead us through the ſeveral windings of this labyrinth : 


We may find that point of view which preſented things to the 


author of the ſyſtem, in the light in which they appeared to him. 
This will often give a conſiſtency to things ſeemingly contra- 
diQory, and ſome degree of FOOT to thoſe that e moſt 
fanciful. 


| The hifinky of philoſophy, conſidered as a map of the intellectual 
operations of men of genius, muſt always be entertaining, and 
may ſometimes give us views of the human underſtanding, which 
could not Fey be had any other ge 


I return. to what I mentioned as the main Sinks of information 
on this Ty attentive reflection upon the operations of our own 
minds. 


| All 4 ae we have of mind, and of its operations, are, by 
Mr Lockx, called ideas of reflection. A man may have as diſtinct 
notions of remembrance, of judgment, of will, of deſire, as he has 
of any object whatever. Such notions, as Mr Locks juſtly ob- 
ſerves, are got by the power of reflection. But what is this power 


of reflection? It is, fays the ſame author, © that power by which 


the mind turns its view inward, and obſerves its own actions 
and operations.” He obſerves elſewhere, © That the under- 
© IE like the eye, whilſt it makes us fee and perodive all 


H 2 | "FM other 
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9 We, things, takes no notice of itſelf; and that it requires 
— nnd 
art and pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and make it its own 
„object. * CICERO hath expreſſed this ſentiment moſt beautifully. 
Tuſc. I, 28. e a N 


This power of che underſtanding to make its own operations its 
object, to attend to them, and examine them on all ſides, is the 
power of reflection, by which alone we can have any diſtinct no- 
tion of n rey 0 our ns or of other minds. Leis eg d 


This elles on b to bis diſtinguiſhed PIR a, 
with which it is too often confounded, even by Mr Locke. All 
men are conſcious of the operations of their own minds, at all 
times, while they are awake; but there are few who reflect Waben 
_ or make en objects of thought. 


From infancy, till we come to the years of underſtanding, we 

are employed ſolely about external objects. And, although the 

| | mind is conſcious of its operations, it does not attend to them; its 

i | attention is turned ſolely to the external objects, about which thoſe 

| | operations are employed. Thus, when a man is angry, he is con- 

* | . ſcious of his paſſion; but his attention is turned to the perſon who 

offended him, and the circumſtances of the offence, while the paſ- 
fion of anger is not in the leaſt delt of his attention. 


I conceive, this is ſufficient to fhew the Aifference 1 con- 
feiouſneſs of the operations of our minds, and reflection upon 
them; and to ſhew that we may have the former without any de- 
gree of the latter. The difference between conſciouſneſs andi re- 
flection, is like to the difference between a ſuperficial view of an 
object which preſents itſelf. to the eye, while we are engaged about 
ſomething elſe; and that attentive examination which we give to 
an object when we are wholly employed in ſurveying it. Attention 
is a voluntary act; it requires an active exertion to begin and to 


continue it; and it may * nenn, as long as we will; but con- 
| | al 


* 
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ſeiouſneſs is involuntary and of no continuance, changing with CHAP. v. 


every thought. 


The power of reflection upon the operations of their own minds 
does not appear at all in children. Men muſt be come to ſome 


5 ripeneſs of underſtanding before they are capable of it. Of all the 


powers of the human mind, it ſeems to be the laſt that unfolds 


itſelf. Moſt men ſeem incapable of acquiring it in any conſider- 


able degree. Like all our other powers, it is greatly improved by 


exerciſe; and until a man has got the habit of attending to the 


operations of his own mind, he can never have clear and diſtin 

notions of them, nor form any ſteady judgment concerning them. 
His opinions mult be borrowed from others, his notions confuſed 
and indiſtinct, and he may eaſily be led to ſwallow very groſs ab- 
ſurdities. To acquire this habit, is a work of time and labour, 
even in thoſe who begin it early, and whofe natural talents are 
tolerably fitted for it; but the difficulty will be daily diminiſhing, 
and the advantage of it is great. They will thereby be enabled to 
think with preciſion and accuracy on every ſubject, eſpecially on 
thoſe ſubjects that are more abſtract. They will be able to judge 


for themſelves in many important points, wherein others muſt 


ene e follow a leader. 


CH A p. Vl. 
C7 the « Diſſeuly of attending to the Operation fon our own Minds.. 
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| - BHR. difficulty. of, ae rw to our ane e ought 


1 to be well underſtood, and juſtly eſtimated, by thoſe wha 
would make any progreſs in this ſcience; that they may neither, 


on the one hand, expect ſucceſs without pains and application of 


thought; nor, on the other, be diſcouraged, by conceiving that the 
obſtacles that lie in the way are inſuperable, and that there is no 
certainty to be attained in it. I ſhall, therefore, endeavour to point 
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CHAP. VI out the cabiſes of this difficulty, and the effects that have ariſen 
— =wnnnnn 


from it, that we may be able to form a true judgment of both. 


- — 


1. The number and quick ſucceſſion of the operations of the 


mind make it difficult to give due attention to them. It is well 


known, that if a great number of objects be preſented in quick 
ſucceſſion, even to the eye, they are confounded in the memory 
and imagination. We retain a confuſed notion of the whole, and 


a more confuſed one of the ſeveral parts, eſpecially if they are ob- 


jects. ro which we have never before given particular attention. No 
ſucceſſion can be more quick than that of thought. The mind is 
buſy while we are awake, continually paſſing from one thought, 


and one operation, to another. The ſcene is conſtantly ſhifting. 


Every man will be ſenſible of this, who tries but for one minute to 
keep the ſame thought in his imagination, without addition or va- 
riation. He will find it impoſſible to keep the ſcene of his i imagi- 


nation fixed. Other objects will intrude without being called, and 


all he can do is to reject theſe intruders as quickly as . e 1 . 


return to his et object. 


2. In this exerciſe, we go aur yes habits which have been early 
acquired, and confirmed by long unvaried practice. From infan- 
cy, we are accuſtomed to attend to objects of ſenſe, and to them 
only; and, when ſenſible objects have got ſuch ſtrong hold of the 
attention by confirmed habit, it is not eaſy to diſpoſſeſs them. 


When we grow up, a variety of external objects ſolicits our atten- 


tion, excites our curioſity, engages our affections, or touches our 


paſſions; and the conſtant round of employment, about external 


objects, draws off the mind from attending to itſelf; ſo that no- 


thing is more juſt than the obſervation of Mr Locks before men- 


tioned, That the underſtanding, like the eye, while it ſurveys 
all the Ts around i IN commonly takes x no notice of itſelf.” 


8 The dperativns of the” mind, from their very nature, lead 


the mind to give its attention to ſome other object. Our ſenſa- 
| tions, 
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tions, as will be ſhown afterwards, are natural ſigns, and turn our CHAP. VI. 


attention to the things ſignified by them; ſo much, that moſt of 
them, and thoſe the moſt frequent and familiar, have no name in 
any language. In perception, memory, judgment, imagination, 
and reaſoning, there is an object diſtinct from the operation itſelf ; 

and, while we are led by a ſtrong impulſe to attend to rhe object, 

the operation eſcapes our notice. Our paſſions, affections, and all 
our active powers, have, in like manner, their objects which en- 
ou our r attention, and divert it from the paſſion itſelf. 


4. To this we may add a juſt obſervation made by Mr Hume, 
Thar, when the mind is agitated by any paſſion, as ſoon as we 
turn our attention from the object to the paſſion itſelf, the paſſion 
ſubſides or vanithes, and by that means eſcapes our enquiry. Thie, 
indeed, is common to almoſt every operation of the mind : When 
it is exerted, we are conſcious of it; but then we do not attend to 
the operation, but to its object. When the mind is drawn off from 


the object to attend to its own „ that operation ceaſes, 


and eſcapes our notice. 


F. As it is not ſufficient to the diſcovery of mathematical truths, 
that a man be able to artend to mathematical figures; as it is neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould have the ability to diſtinguiſh accurately things 
that differ, and to diſcern clearly the various relations of the quan- 
tities he compares; an ability which, though much greater in thoſe 


who have the force of genius than in others, yet even in them re- 


quires exerciſe and habit to bring it to maturity : So, in order to 
diſcover the truth in what relates to the operations of the mind, 
it is not enough that a man be able to give attention to them; he 
muſt have the ability to diſtinguiſh accurately their minute differ- 


ences; to reſolve and analyfe complex operations into their ſimple- 


ingredients; to unfold the ambiguity of words, which in this 


ſcience is greater than in any other, and to give them the ſame ac- 
curacy and preciſion that mathematical terms have. For, indeed, 
the ſame preciſion in the uſe of words; the ſame cool attention to 


the 
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the minute differences of things; the ſame talent for abſtraction 
and analyſing, which fits a man for the ſtudy of mathematics, is no 


leſs neceſlary in this. But chere is this great difference between the 
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two ſciences, that the objects of mathematics being things exter- 
nal to the mind, it is much more eaſy to n. to them, and fix 
them ſteadily i in the 1 pon | 


'The difficulty attending our enquiries into the powers of the 
mind, ſerves to account for ſome events reſpecting this branch of 
philoſophy, which deſerve to be mentioned. 


While moſt . of ſcience have, either in ancient or in 


modern times, been highly cultivated, and brought to a conſider- 


able degree of perfection, this remains, to this day, in a very low 
ſtats; and as it were in its infancy. | 


Every ſcience invented by men muſt have its beginning and its 
progreſs ; and, from various cauſes, it may happen that one ſci- 
ence ſhall be brought to a great degree of maturity, while another 
is yet in its infancy. The maturity of a ſcience may be judged 
of by this: When it contains a ſyſtem of principles, and concluſions 


drawn from them, which are ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that, among 


thinking and intelligent men, there remains no doubt or diſpute 
about them; ſo that thoſe who come after may raiſe the ſuper- 


ſtructure higher, but ſhall never be able to overturn what is al- 
ready built, in order 1 to Wen on a new n ne 88 5 0 


--Geomethy: " to links been in its ae 80 the time of f 
Tualzs and PYTHAGORAS ; ; becauſe many of the elementary pro- 
poſitions, on which the whole ſcience is built, are aſcribed to them 
as the inventors. EvucLipd's Elements, which were written ſome 


ages after PYTHAGORASs, exhibit a ſyſtem of geometry which de- 


ſerves the name of a ſcience; and though great additions have 

been made by APPOLLONIUS, ARCHIMEDES, PAPPUS, and others 

among the ancients, and ſtill greater by the moderns ; yet what 
| | | : | was 
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was laid down in Eucitp's Elements was never ſet aſide. It re- CHAP. VI. 


mains as the firm foundation of all future ſuperſtruQures i in that 
ſcience. | 


Wanne philoſophy remained in its infant ſtate near two thou- 
ſand years after geometry had attained to its manly form: For na- 
tural philoſophy ſeems not to have been built on a ſtable founda- 
tion, nor carried to any degree of maturity, till the laſt century. 
The ſyſtem of Des CAR TES, which was all hypotheſis, prevailed 
in the moſt enlightened part of Europe till towards the end of 
laſt century. Sir Is AAc NEwTON has the merit of giving the form 
of a ſcience to this branch of philoſophy ; and it need not appear 

ſurpriſing, if the philoſophy of the human mind ſhould be a cen- 
tury or two later in being brought to maturity. 


It has received great acceſſions from the labours of ſeveral mo- 
dern authors; and perhaps wants little more to entitle it to the 


name of a ſcience, but to be purged of certain hypotheſes, which 


have impoſed on ſome of the moſt acute writers on this ſubject, 
and led them into downright ſcepticiſm. 


What the ancients have delivered to us concerning the mind, 
and its operations, is almaſt entirely drawn, not from accurate re- 
flection, but from ſome conceived analogy between body and 
mind. And although the modern authors I formerly named have 
given more attention to the operations of their own minds, and by 


that means have made important 5 diſcoveries yet, by retaining | 


ſome of the ancient analogical notions, their diſcoveries have been 
leſs uſeful than they might have been, and have led to ſcepticiſm. 


It may happen in ſcience, as in building, that an error in the 
foundation ſhall weaken the whole ; and the farther the building 


is carried on, this weakneſs ſhall become the more apparent and 


the more threatening. Something of this kind ſeems to have hap- 


pened in our ſyſtems concerning the mind. The acceſſion they 


2 : | have 
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CHAP. VI. have 1 by modern diſcoveries, though very important in it- 
ſelf, has thrown darkneſs and obſcurity upon the whole, and has 
led men rather to ſcepriciſm than to knowledge. This muſt be 
owing to ſome fundamental errors that have not been obſerved ; 
and when theſe are corrected, it is to be hoped, that the i improve- 
ments that have been made will have their due effect. | 


The laſt effect I obſerve of the difficulty of enquiries into the 

powers of the mind, 1s, that there is no other part of human 

knowledge, in which ingenious authors have been ſo apt to run 
into ſtrange paradoxes, and even into groſs abſurdities. 


When we find 1 Maintaining chat there is no heat in 
the fire, nor colour in the rainbow: When we find the graveſt Philo- 
ſophers, from Des CaR TES down to Biſhop BERKELEY, muſter- 
ing up arguments to prove the exiſtence of a material world, and 
unable to find any that will bear examination : When we find Bi- 
ſhop BERKELEY and Mr Hume, the acuteſt Metaphyſicians of the 
age, maintaining that there is no ſuch thing as matter in the uni- 
verſe: That ſun, moon, and ſtars, the earth which we inhabit, 
our own bodies, and thoſe of our friends, are only ideas in our 
minds, and have no exiſtence but in thought: When we find the 
laſt maintaining that there is neither body nor mind ; nothing in 
nature but ideas and impreſſions, without any ſubſtance on which 
they are impreſſed : That there is no certainty, nor indeed proba- 
bility, even in mathematical axioms: I ſay, when we confider 
ſuch extravagancies of many of the moſt acute writers on this ſub- 

ject, we may be apt to think the whole to be only a dream of fan- 
ciful men, who have entangled themſelves in cobwebs ſpun out of 
their own brain. But we ought to conſider, that the more cloſe- 
ly and ingeniouſly men reaſon from falſe principles, the more ab- 
ſurdities they will be led into; and when ſuch abſurdities help to 
bring to light the falſe principles from which they are OR; they 
may be the mare eaſily forgiven. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Diviſion of the Powers of the Mind. 


"HE powers of the mind are ſo many, ſo various, and ſo con- 
need and complicated in moſt of its operations, that there 
never has been any diviſion of them propoſed which is not liable 
to conſiderable objections. We ſhall therefore take that general 
_ diviſion which is the moſt common, into the powers of under- 
landing and thoſe of will. Under the will we comprehend our 
active powers, and all that lead to action, or influence the mind to 
act; ſuch as, appetites, paſſions, affections. The underſtanding 
comprehends our contemplative powers ; by which we perceive 
objects; by which we conceive or remember them; by which we 
analyſe or compound them; and by which we judge and reaſon 
concerning them. | 
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Although this general diviſion may be of uſe in order to our - 
| pfoceeding more methodically in our ſubject, we are not to under- 
ſtand it as if, in thoſe operations which are aſcribed to the under- 
ſtanding, there were no exertion of will or activity, or as if the 
underſtanding were not employed in the operations aſcribed to 
the will ; for I conceive there is no operation of the underſtanding 
wherein the mind is not active in ſome degree, We have ſome 
command over our thoughts, and can attend to this or to that, of 
many objects which preſent themſelves to our ſenſes, to our me- 
mory, or to our imagination. We can ſurvey an object on this 
ſide or that, ſuperficially or accurately, for a longer or a ſhorter 
time ; ſo that our contemplative powers are under the guidance 
and direction of the active; and the former never purſue their ob- 

ject without being led and directed, urged or reſtrained by the lat- 
ter: And becauſe the underſtanding is always more or leſs direct- 
ed by the will, mankind have aſcribed ſome degree of activity to 

| | | 12 | the 
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CHAP. VII. the mind in its intellectual operations, as well as in thoſe which 
belong to the will, and have expreſſed them by active verbs, ſuch 
as ſeeing, hearing, judging, reaſoning, and the like. 5 


And as the mind exerts ſome degree of activity even in the ope- 
rations of underſtanding, ſo it is certain that there can be no act 
of will which is not accompanied with ſome act of underſtand- 
ing. The will muſt have an object, and that object muſt be ap- 
prehended or conceived in the underſtanding. It is therefore to 
be remembered, that in moſt, if not all operations of the mind, 

both faculties concur ; and we range the operation under that fa- 
culty which hath the largeſt ſhare in it. 


The intellectual powers are commonly divided into ſimple ap- 

prehenſion, judgment, and reaſoning. As this diviſion has in its 
favour the authority of antiquity, and of a very general reception, 
it would be improper to ſet ir aſide without giving any reaſon; I 
ſhall therefore explain it 8 and give the reaſons why J chuſe 

to follow another. | 


It may be eluted, that, without apprehenſion of the objects, 
concerning which we judge, there can be no judgment; as little 
can there be reaſoning without both apprehenſion and judgment: 
Theſe three operations, therefore, are not independent of each 
other. The ſecond includes the firſt, and the third includes both 
the firſt and ſecond: But the firſt may be exerciſed without either 
of the other two. It is on that account called fmple apprebenſion; 
chat is, apprehenſion unaccompanied with any judgment about the 
object apprehended. This ſimple apprehenſion of an object is, in 
common language, called having à notion, or having à conception of 

the object, and by late authors is called having an idea of it. In 
ſpeaking, it is expreſſed by a word, or by a part of a propoſition, 
without that compoſition and ſtructure which makes a complete 
ſentence; as a man, a'man of fortune, Such words, taken by 
themſelves, ſignify ſimple apprehenſions. They neither affirm nor 
| | : deny; 
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deny; they imply no judgment or opinion of the thing ſignified HAP. VII. 


by them, and therefore cannot be ſaid to be either true or falſe. 


The ſecond operation in this diviſion is judgment; in which, 
ſay the Philoſophers, there muſt be two objects of thought com- 
pared, and ſome agreement or diſagreement, or, in general, ſome 
relation diſcerned between them ; in conſequence of which, there 
is an opinion or belief of that relation which we diſcern. This 
operation is expreſſed in ſpeech by a propoſition, in which ſome 
relation between the things compared is affirmed or denied: As 

* we ſay, All men are JO 


Truth and falſehood are qualities which min to judgment 
only ; 'or to propoſitions by which judgment is expreſſed. Every 
judgment, every opinion, and every propoſition, is either true or 
falſe. But words which neither affirm nor deny any thing, can have 
neither of thoſe qualities; and the ſame may be ſaid of ſimple ap- 
prehenſions, which are ſignified by ſuch words. 


The third operation is regſoning; in which, from two or more 


judgments, we draw a concluſion. 


This diviſion of our intellectual powers correſponds perfectly 
with the account commonly given by Philoſophers, of the ſucceſ- 
ſive ſteps by which the mind proceeds in the acquiſition of its 


knowledge; which are theſe three: F:r/t, by the ſenſes, or by other 


means, it is furniſhed with various ſimple apprehenſions, notions 
or ideas. Theſe are the materials which nature gives it to work 
upon; and from the fimple ideas it is furniſhed with by nature, it 
forms various others more complex. Secondly, by comparing its 
ideas, and by perceiving their agreements and . diſagreements, it 
forms its judgments. And, /aftly, from two or more judgments, 
it deduces concluſions of reaſoning. | | 


Dave, if all our knowledge is got by a procedure of this kind, 


certainly 
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| CHAP. VII. certainly the threefold diviſion of the powers of underſtanding, into 


ſimple apprehenſion, judgment and reaſoning, is the moſt natural, 
and the moſt proper, that can be deviſed. This theory and that divi- 
ſion are ſo cloſely connected, that it is difficult to judge which of them 


has given riſe to the other; and they muſt ſtand or fall together. 


But if all our knowledge is not got by a proceſs of this kind; if there 
are other avenues of knowledge beſides the comparing our ideas, 
and perceiving their agreements and diſagreements, it is probable 
that there may be operations of the underſtanding which cannot be 
properly reduced under any of the three that have been explained. 


Let us conſider ſome of the moſt familiar operations of our 
minds, and ſee to which of the three they belong. I begin with 
conſciouſneſs. I know that I think, and this of all knowledge is 
the moſt certain. Is that operation of my mind, which gives me 
this certain knowledge, to be called fimple apprehenſion ? No, ſure- 
ly. Simple apprehenſion neither affirms nor denies. It will not be 
{aid that it is by reaſoning that I know that I think. It remains, 
therefore, that it muſt be by judgment, that is, according to rhe ac- 
account given of judgment, by comparing two ideas, and perceiving 
the agreement between them. But what are the ideas compared? 
They muſt be,the idea of myſelf, and the idea of thought, for 
they are the terms of the propoſition I think. According to this ac- 
count then, firſt, I have the idea of myſelf, and the idea of thought; 
then, by comparing theſe two ideas, [ perceive that I think, 


Let any man who is capable of reflection judge for bimſelf 


whether it is by an operation of this kind that he comes to be con- 


vinced that he thinks? To me it appears evident, that the convic- 
tion I have that I think, is not got in this way; and therefore I 
conclude, either that conſciouſneſs is not judgment, or that judg- 
ment is not rightly defined to be the perception of ſome agreement 
or diſagreement between two ideas. | 


The perception of an object by my ſenſes, is another operation of 
„„ 
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the underſtanding. I would know whether it be fimple apprehenſion, HAT. VII. 


or judgment, or reaſoning. It is not ſimple apprehenſion, becauſe I 
am perſuaded of the exiſtence of the object as much as I could be by 
demonſtration. It is not judgment, if by judgment be meant the 
comparing ideas, and perceiving their agreements or diſagreements. 
It is not reaſoning, becauſe thoſe who cannot reaſon can perceive. 


. find the ſame difficulty in claſſing memory * any of the 
operations mentioned. 


There is not a more fruitful ſource of error in this branch of 
philoſophy, than diviſions of things which are taken to be com- 
plete when they are not really ſo. To make a perfect diviſion of 
any claſs of things, a man ought to have the whole under his 


view at once. But the greateſt capacity very often is not ſufficient _ 


for this. Some thing is left out which did not come under the 
Philoſopher's view when he made his diviſion: And to ſuit this 
to the diviſion, it muſt be made what nature never made it. 
This has been ſo. common a fault of Philoſophers, that one who 
would avoid error ought to be ſuſpicious of diviſions, though 


long received, and of great authority, eſpecially when they are 


grounded on a theory that may be called in queſtion. In a ſubject 
imperfectly kngwn, we ought not to pretend to perfect diviſions, 
but to leave room for ſuch additions or alterations as a more per- 


fect view of the ſubject may afterwards ſuggeſt. 


I ſhall not, therefore, attempt a complete enumeration of rhe 
powers of the human underſtanding. I ſhall only mention thoſe 
which I propoſe to explain, and ey are the following : 


3 The powers we "Bak by means of our cx ſenſes 2dly, 

Memory. 3dly, Conception. 4b, The powers of reſolving and 
_ analyſing complex objects, and compounding thoſe that are more 
ſimple. thy, Judging. G, Reaſoning. 7hly, Taſte. 8hly, 
Moral Perception ; and, 44% of all, Conſciouſneſs. | | 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of ſocial ne of Mind.” 


HERE is another diviſion of the powers of the mind, lick. 

though it has been, ought not to be overlooked by writers 
on this ſubject, becauſe it has a real foundation in nature. Some 
operations of our minds, from their very nature, are ſocial, others 


are JO: 


By the firſt, I underſtand ſuch operations as neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


an intercourſe with ſome other intelligent being. A man may un- 


derſtand and will; he may apprehend, and judge, and reaſon, 
though he ſhould ser of no intelligent being in the univerſe be- 


ſides himſelf. But, when he aſks information, or receives it; 


when he bears teſtimony, or receives the teſtimony of another ; 


when he aſks a favour, or accepts one; when he gives a command 


to his ſervant, or receives one from a ſuperior : when he plights 
his faith in a promiſe or contract; theſe are acts of ſocial inter- 
courſe between intelligent beings, and can have no place in ſoli- 


tude. They ſuppoſe underſtanding and will; but they ſuppoſe 


fomething more, which is neither underſtanding nor will; that is, 


fociety wich other intelligent beings. They may be called intellec- ' 


tual, becauſe they can only be in intellectual beings : But they are 


neither ſimple apprehenfion, nor judgment, nor reaſoning, nor are 


they ny combination of theſe eee © 


To aſk a: queſtion, is as ſimple an operation as to judges or th red F 
n; yet it is neither judgment, nor reaſoning, nor fimple appre- 
henſion, nor is it any compoſition of theſe. Teſtimony is neither 
ſimple apprehenfion, nor judgment, nor reaſoning. The fame may 
be ſaid of a promife, or of a contract. Theſe acts of mind are 


perfectly underſtood by every man of common underſtanding ; | 


but, when Philoſophers attempt to bring them within the pale of 
their 1 by analyſing them, they find inexplicable myſte- 
ries, 
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_ ries, and even contradictions, in them. One may ſee an inſtance HAP. VIII. 


of this, of many that might be mentioned, in Mr Hvume's En- 


quiry concerning the e of morals, ſect. 3. part 2. note, near 


the ond. 


The attempts of ee to reduce the ſocial operations un- 


| attempts of * Philoſophers to reduce all our ſocial affections to 
certain modifications of ſelf- love. The Author of our being 1 in- 
tended us to be ſocial beings, and has, for that end, given us ſo- 


cial intellectual powers, as well as ſocial affections. Both are origi- 


nal parts of our conſtitution, and the exertions of both no leſs natu- 
ral than the exertions of thoſe ee that are e and ſelfiſh. 


Our ſocial intellectual n as omits as our - ſocial affections, 
appear very early in life, before we are capable of reaſoning; yet 
both ſuppoſe a conviction of the exiſtence of other intelligent be- 
ings. When a child aſks a queſtion of his nurſe, this act of his 
mind ſuppoſes not only a deſire to know what he aſks ; it ſuppoſes 
likewiſe a conviction that the nurſe is an intelligent being, to whom 
be can communicate his thoughts, and who can communicate her 
thoughts to him. How he came by this conviction ſo early, is a 
queſtion of ſame importance in the knowledge of the human mind, 

and therefore worthy of the conſideration of Philoſophers. But 
they ſeem to have given no attention either to this early conviction, 
or to thoſe operations of mind which ſuppoſe it. Of this we ſhall 


* occaſton to treat afterwards. 


Al 05 are erst to 3 va fociat a as 1 as che foli- 


tary operations of the mind. It may indeed be affirmed, that, to 
expreſs the former, is the prumary and direct intention of lan- 
guage. A man, who had no intercourſe with any other intelligent 
being, would never think of language. He would be as mute as 
the beaſts of the field; even more ſo, becauſe they have ſome de- 
= gree of ſocial intercourſe with one another, and ſome of them 
1 fr with 
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CHAP, vun. with man. When Jaiguage') is once learned, it ily be- uſeful every 


been made of the mind's operations, the ſocial have nm ebe 


in our ſolitary meditations ; and, by clothing oof thoughts with 
words, we may have a firmer hold of them. But chis was not its 
firſt intention; and the ſtructure of every language ſhews that it is 


not E ang Jolely for _ eee FF 
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In every Abt a queſtion, a command, a promiſe, -which 
are ſocial acts, can be expreſſed as eaſily and as properly as judg- 
ment, which is a ſolitary act. The expreſſion of the laſt has been 
honoured with a particular name; ; it ĩs called a propoſition; it has 
been an object of great attention to Philoſophers; it has been 


analyſed into its very elements of fubje&, predicate; and copula. 


All the various modifications of theſe, and of propoſitions 


which are compounded of them, have been anxiouſly examined 


in many voluminous tracts. The expreſſion of a queſtion, of a 


command, or of a promiſe; is as capable of being analyſed as 


a propoſition is; but we do not find that this has been attempt- 


ed; we have not ſo much as 3 them a name mn m the 
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Why have ſpeculative men abocbed fo en to e our 


ſolitary operations, and given ſo little attention to the ſocial? E 


know no other reaſon but this, that, in the di viſions that have 
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had e's in language wk for this Eine Nor is it a good argu- 


ment againſt this obſervation, ' that, by a rhetorical figure, we 
ſometimes addreſs perſons that are abſent, or even inanimated be- 
ings, in the ſecond perſon. For it ought to be remembered, that 


all figurative ways of uſing. nene or 5 5 ee and 
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\F all che operations of our W the e e of external 
objects is the moſt familiar. The ſenſes come to maturity 

even in infancy, when other powers have not yet ſprung up. They 
are common to us with brute animals, and furniſh us with the ob- 


jects about which our other powers are the moſt frequently em- 


ployed. We find it eaſy to atrend to their operations ; and becauſe 
they are familiar, the names which properly belong to them are 
applied to other powers, which are thought to wee dem for 
theſe en m_ claim to be firſt conſidered. | | 
7 
- The a of ——_— objects is one main \ link wr 1 my- 
ee chain which connects the material world with the intellec- 


tual. We ſhall find many things in this operation unaccountable; 


ſufficient to convince us, that we know but little of our own frame; 


and that a perfect comprehenſion of our mental powers, and of the 
manner of ma rn is _— the _ of our CE dn | 
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A nerves, and brain, which, by the laws of our nature, are fol- 
lowed by certain operations of mind. Theſe two things are apt 
to be confounded; but ought moſt. carefully to be diſtinguiſhed. 


Some Philoſophers, without good reaſon, have concluded, that the 
K 2 impreſſions 
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impreſſions made on the body are the proper efficient cauſe of per- 
ception. Others, with as little reafon, have concluded, that im- 
preſſions are made on the mind ſimilar to thoſe made on the body. 
From theſe miſtakes many others have ariſen. The wrong notions 
men have raſhly taken up with regard to the ſenſes, have led to 
wrong notions with regard to other powers which are conceived - 
to reſemble them. Many important powers of mind have, eſpe- 
cially of late, been called internal ſenſes, from a ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance to the external; ſuch as, the ſenſe of beauty, the ſenſe of 
harmony, the moral ſenſe.; And-it.ts to be apprehended, that er- 


rors, with regard to the external, have, from analogy, led to ſimi- 


lar errors with regard to the internal; it is therefore of ſome con- 


ſequence, even with regard to other branches on our "OR to 


n Veal notions: bs Py rad TRICE ſenſes. 


413 order to da we fall ISR ich: n ao os on vg 
organs of ſenſe; and on- the impreſſions which in nn. are 
matle en e, nnn tete 0 


We Pirekere ko been) object, bor by means of: certain n bodily - 


organs which God has given us for that purpoſe. The Supreme 
Being who made us, and placed us in this: world; hath given us 
| ſuch powers of mind as he ſaw to be ſuited to our ſtate and rank 


in his creation. le has given us the power of perceiving many 
objects around us, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the earth and i ſea, 
and a variety of animals, vegetables, and inanimate bodies. But 
our power of pereeiving cheſe objects is limited in various ways, 
and particularly in this ; that without the organs of the ſeveral 
ſenſes, we perceive no external object. We cannot ſte without 
eyes, nor hear without ears: It is not only neceſſary that we ſhould 
have thefe organs, but that they ſhould: be in a ſound and natural 
ſtate. There are many diſorders of the eye that caufe total blind 
neſs; others that impair the powers of viſion, without deſtroying 
it altogether ; and 1 60 __ _ ws e 1 n a ee os We has 
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OF THE ORGANS OF SENSE. 


By 


All this is ſo well known from experience, that it needs no CHAP. I. 


proof ; but it ought to be obſerved, that we know it from experi- 
ence only. We can give no reaſon for it, but that ſuch is the will 
of our Maker. No man can ſhew it to be impoſſible to the Su- 


preme Being to. have given us the power of perceiving external 


objects without fuch organs. We have reaſon to believe, that 
when we put off theſe bodies, and all the organs belonging to 
them, our perceptive powers ſhall rather be improved than de- 
ſtroyed or impaired. We have reafon to believe, that the Supreme 
Being perceives every thing in a much more perfect manner than 


we do, without bodily organs. We have reaſon to believe, that 


there are other created beings endowed with powers of perception 


more perfect and more extenſive than ours, without any ſuch or- 


. as we find neceſlagy. 


We ought nor, therefore, to conclude, that ſuch bodily organs 


are, in their own nature, neceſſary to perception; but rather, that, 


by the will of God, our power of perceiving external objects is 
limited and circumſeribed by our organs of ſenſe ; ſo that we per- 


ceive objects in a certain manner, and in certain circumſtances, 


and i in no other. 


If a man was fhuc up in a dark room, fo. that he could ſee no- 
thing but through one ſmall hole in the ſhutter of a window, 
Would he conclude, that the hole was the cauſe of his ſeeing, and 
that it is impoſſible to ſee any other way? Perhaps, if he had ne- 
ver in his life ſeen but in this way, he might be apt to think ſo; 
but the conclufion is raſh and groundleſs. He ſees, becauſe God 
has given him the power of ſeeing; and he ſees only through this 
ſmall hole, becauſe his power of ſeeing is circumſcribed by unpe- 
diments on all other 3 


, Anat e e caution in this matter is, that we ought not 
to confound the organs of perception with the being that perceives. 
MIT, Hang mult be the act of ſome. being that perceives. The eye 
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ear 


CHAP. I. is not that which ſees ; it is only the organ by which we ſee. The 


ear is not that which hears ; but the organ by which we hear ; 


and ſo of the reſt. 


A man cannot ſee the Satellites of Jupiter but by a teleſcope. 
Does he conclude from this, that it 1s the teleſcope that ſees thoſe 


ſtars? By no means; ſuch a concluſion would be abſurd. It is no 


leſs abſurd to conclude, that it is the eye that ſees, or the ear that 
hears. The teleſcope is an artificial organ of ſight, but it ſees 
not. The eye is a natural organ of fight, 8 which we e ſee; but 
the 88 _ ſees as little as the artificial. - 5 


The ye, is a infpchine maſt a mn the refraQiog 
the rays of light, and forming a diſtin& picture of objects upon 
the retina ; but it ſees neither the object nor the picture. It can 
form the picture after it is taken out of the head ; but no viſion 
enſues. Even when it is in its proper place, and perfectly found, 


it is well known that an obſtruction in the optic nerve rakes away 


viſion, e the eye has eee all that I to it. 


If any ching more were ey to Pa ſaid on a. point * evi- 
dent, we might obſerve, that if the faculty of ſeeing were in the 
eye, that of hearing in the ear, and ſo of the other ſenſes, the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of this would be, that the thinking principle, 


which I call myſelf, is not one, but many. But this is contrary to 


the irreſiſtible conviction of every man. When I fay, I ſee, I hear, 
I feel, I remember, this implies that it is one and the ſame ſelf that 
performs all theſe operations: and as it would be abſurd to ſay, 


that my memory, another man's imagination, and a third man's re- 


ſon, may make one individual intelligent being, it would be equally 
abſurd to ſay, that 'one piece of matter ſeeing, another hearing, 


and a third Fon ende 1 one and the ſame in being: 


Theſe ene are not new; ge n ps; to \ thinking 


men from early ages. CICERO, in his Deen Queſtions, lib. i. 
| | chap. 


0 IMPRESSIONS ON THE ORGANS, 2M 
ny n the paſſage. 


CHAP. II. 


H the Impreſſions on the Organs, Nerves, and Brains. 


Second law of our nature regarding perception is, that we per- 


ceive no object, unleſs ſome impreſſion is made upon the or- 


8 gan of ſenſe, either by the immediate application of the object, or 


TP ſome medium which po between the 3 and the organ. 


In two wy our 1 to wit, touch and gabe, there muſt be an 
immediate application of the object to the organ. In the other 
three, the object is perceived at a diſtance, but ſtill by means of a 
medium. wy wo fome W 1s made upon the organ.. 


The cs of bodice drawn into the noſtrils with the breath, 


are the medium of ſmell ; the undulations of the air, are the me- 
dium of hearing; and the rays of light paſſing from viſible objects 
to the eye, are the medium of fight. We ſee no object, unleſs rays 


of light come from it to the eye. We hear not the ſound of any 


body, unleſs the vibrations of ſome elaſtic medium, occaſioned by 
the tremulous motion of the ſounding body, reach our ear. We 
_ perceive no ſmell, unleſs the efluvia of the ſmelling body enter 
into the noſtrils. We perceive no taſte, unleſs the ſapid body be 
applied to the tongue, or ſome part of the organ of taſte. Nor do 
we perceive any tangible quality of a e unleſs it touch the 


| nn. or e bf ee 18 


T heſe are facts peat Giving experience to hold univerſally and 
invariably, both in men and brutes. By this law. of our nature, 
our powers of perceiving external objects are farther limited and 


_ circumſcribed. Nor .can we give any. other reaſon for this, than 
Eo 
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CHAT. II. that it is the will of our Maker, who knows beſt what powers, and 


what degrees of them, are ſuited to our ſtate. We were once in a 
ſtate, I mean in the womb, wherein our powers of perception were 
more limited than in the preſent, and, in a future tate, my may 


be more enlarged. 


It is likewiſe a law of our nature, that, in order to our perceiving 
objects, the impreſſions made upon the organs of ſenſe muſt be 


communicated to the nerves, and by them to the bram. This is 
perfectly known to thoſe who know any thing of anatomy. | 


I The nerves are fine cords, which paſs from the brain, or fr om 


the ſpinal marrow, which is a production of the brain, to all parts 
of the body, dividing into ſmaller branches as they proceed, un- 


til at laſt they eſcape our eye- ſight: And it is found by experience 
that all the voluntary and involuntary motions of the body are 


performed by their means. When the nerves that ſerve any 
limb, are cut, or tied hard, we have then no more power to move 


r 


As there are nerves that ſerve the exuſouley motions; ſo theve are 
others that ſerve rhe ſeveral {ſenſes ; and as without the former we 
cannot move a limb, ſo without the latter we can n no per- 


ception.. | 5 
This train of machinery the Ame es Ben de mds. 


fary to our perceiving objects. Various parts of che body concur 


to it, and each has its own function. Fizf, the object either im- 
mediately, or by ſome medium, muſt make an impreſſion on the 
organ. The organ ſerves only as a medium, by which an impreſ- 
fion is made on the nerve; and the nerve ſerves as a medium to 
make an impreſſion upon the brain. Here the material part ends; 
at leaſt we can trace it no farther ; the reſt is s all m : 


To * bobs of theſe impreſſions _ the Nerves _) 0 in 
perception | 


OF IMPRESSIONS ON THE ORGANS, Oe. 


perception is this, That, from many obſervations and experiments, 
it is found, that when the organ of any ſenſe is perfectly ſound, 
and has the impreſſion made upon it by the object ever fo ſtrong- 
ly; yet, if the nerve which ſerves that organ be cut or tied hard, 
there is no perception: And it is well known that diſorders in the 
brain deprive us of the power of perception when both the organ 
and its nerve are ſound. 


There is therefore ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that, in percep- 
tion, the object produces ſome change in the organ ; that the or- 


gan produces ſome change upon the nerve; and that the nerve 


produces ſome change in the brain. Afid we give the name of an 
impreſſion to thoſe changes, becauſe we have not a name more 
proper to expreſs, in a general manner, any change produced in a 
body, by an external cauſe, without ſpecifying the nature of that 


change. Whether it be preſſure, or attraction, or repulſion, or vi- 


bration, or ſomething unknown, for which we have no name, ſtill 
it may be called an impreſſion. But, with regard to the particu- 
lar kind of this change or impreſſion, Philoſophers have never 
been able to nnen wy thing art all. 


Bur, adm bs the larkere of thoſe inſpreffions upon the or- 
gans, nerves, and brain, we perceive nothing without them. Ex- 
perience informs that it is ſo; but we cannot give a reaſon why it 
is ſo. In the conſtitution of man, perception, by fixed laws of 
nature, is connected with thoſe impreſſions; but we can diſcover 
no neceſſary connection: The Supreme Being has ſeen fit to limit 

our power of perception; ſo that we perceive not without ſuck im- 
eau; and this is all we Eno of the matter. a 


This, eee we haves real to nne in general, chat as 
the impreſſions on the organs, nerves, and brain, correſpond ex- 
actly to the nature and conditions of the objects by which they 
are made; ſo our perceptions and ſenſations correſpond to thoſe 

:aiphoMioin, and vary in kind, and in degree, as they vary. 
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CHAP.IL. Without this exact correſpondence, the information we receive by 


r n 


our ſenſes would not only be imperfect, as it undoubtedly is, but 
would be fallacious, which we have no reaſon to think it is. 


Hl CHAP. II. 


ira ger concerning the Nerves and Brain. 


W Ez are mi by Annjomiſts, that 1 the two coats 


which incloſe a nerve, and which it derives from the coats 
of the brain, are tough and elaſtic ; yet the nerve itſelf has a very 
ſmall degree of conſiſtence, being almoſt like marrow. It has, 
however, a fibrous texture, and may be divided and ſubdivided, 


till its fibres eſcape our ſenſes : And as we know ſo very little about 
| the texture of the nerves, there is great room left for thoſe who 


chuſe to pales themſelves in conjecture. 


The ancients rd that the nervous s fibres are fine — 
filled with a very ſubtile ſpirit or vapour, which they called ani- 
mal ſpirits. That the brain is a gland, by which the animal ſpi- 


_ Tits are ſecreted from the finer part of the blood, and their conti- 


nual waſte repaired ; and that it 1s by theſe animal ſpirits that the 
nerves perform their functions. Des CarTEs has ſhown how, by 
theſe animal ſpirits going and returning in the nerves, muſcular 


motion, perception, memory, and imagination, are effected. All 


this he has deſcribed as diſtinctly as if he had been an eye-witneſs 
of all thoſe operations. But it happens, that the tubular ſtructure 
of the nerves was never perceived by the human eye, nor ſhewn 
by the niceſt injections; and all that has been ſaid about animal 


ſpirits through more than fifteen centuries, is, mere conjecture, 


Dr BriGes, who was Sir IsAac NewToN's maſter in anatomy, 
was the firſt, as ng as I know, who advanced a new ſyſtem con- 


cerning | 


HYPOTHESES CONCERNING THE NERVES, . 


cerning the nerves. He conceived them to be ſolid filaments of CHAP. III. 


prodigious tenuity; and this opinion, as it accords better with ob- 
ſervation, ſeems to have been more generally received fince his 
time. As to the manner of performing their office, Dr Br1ccs 
thought, that, like muſical cords, they have vibrations differing 
according to their length and tenſion. They ſeem, however, very 
unfit for this purpoſe, on account of their want of tenacity, their 
moiſture, and being through their whole length in contact with 
85 moiſt ſubſtances: So that, although Dr BRIGGS wrote a book up- 
on this ſyſtem, called Nova 4 Non fonis Theoria, it ſeems not to have 
been much followed. 


Sir IsAAc NEWTON, in all his philoſophical writings, took great 
care to diſtinguiſh his doctrines, which he pretended to prove by 
juſt induction, from his conjectures, which were to ſtand or fall, 
according as future experiments and obſervations ſhould eſtabliſh 


or refute them. His conjectures he has pur in the form of que- 


ries, that they might not be received as truths, but be enqui- 
red into, - and determined according to the evidence to be found 
for or againſt them. Thoſe who miſtake his queries for a 
part of his doctrine, do him great injuſtice, and degrade him to 
the rank of the common herd of Philoſophers, who have in all 
ages adulterated philoſophy, by mixing conjecture with truth, and 
their own fancies with the oracles of Nature. Among other que- 
ries, this truly great Philoſopher propoſed this, Whether there 
may not be an elaſtic medium, or zther, immenſely more rare 
than air, which pervades all bodies, and which is the cauſe of gra- 
vitation ; of the refraction and reflection of the rays of light; of 
the tranſmiſſion of heat, through ſpaces void of air; and of many 
other phznomena? In the 23d query ſubjoined to his Optics, he 
puts this queſtion, with regard to the impreſſions made on che nerves 
and brain in perception, Whether viſion is effected chiefly by the 
vibrations of this medium, excited in the bottom of the eye by the 
rays of light, and propagated along the folid, pellucid, and uni- 
"own cafutlatnenty of the optic nerve? And whether hearing is ef- 
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fected by the vibrations of this or ſome other medium, * by 


the tremor of the air in the auditory ner ves, and propagated 


along the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform capillaments of  thole nerves? 
And ſo with regard to the other ſenſes. 


What Nzwrox only propoſed a a matter to be enquired into, 


| Dr HARTLEY conceived to have ſuch evidence, that, in his OHier- 


vaſions on Man, he has deduced, in a mathematical form, a very 
ample ſyſtem concerning the faculties of the mind, from the doc- 
trine as vibrations, joined with that of aſſociation. 


His notion of the vibrations, excited in the nerves, is expreſſed 
in propoſitions 4. and 5. of the firſt part of his Obſervations on 
Man. Propoſition 4. External objects impreſſed on the ſenſes, 
tc occaſion firſt in the nerves on which they are impreſſed, and 
then in the brain, vibrations of the dal. and, as ane may ſay, 
" infiniteſimal medullary particles. Prop, 5. The vibrations men- 
4 tioned in the laſt propoſition are excited, propagated, and kept 
e up, partly by the zther, that is, by a very ſubtile elaſtic fluid; 
partly by the uniformity, continuity, ſoftneſs, and active powers 


of the e lab nanes of the brain, ſpinal marrow, and 


7 nerves.“ | 


The modeſty and diffidence with which Dr HARTLEY offers. his 
ſyſtem to the world, by defiring his reader © to expect nothing 
put hints and conjectures in difficult and obſcure. matters, and 
4 ſhort detail of the principal reaſons and evidences, in thoſe that 


are clear; by acknowledging, that he ſhall not he able to execute, 


«< with any accuracy, the proper method of philoſophiſing, recom- 
1 mended and followed by Sir Is A Ac NxwTOxN; and that we will. 


e attempt a ſketch only for the benefit of future enquirers, ſeem 


to forbid any criticiſm upon it, One cannot, without reluctance, 
criticiſe what is propoſed in ſuch a manner, and with ſo good i in- 
tention; yet, as the tendency of this ſyſtem of vibrations is to 


make all the operations of che mind mere mechaniſm, dependent 
5 DO on 


HYPOTHESES CONCERNING THE NERVES, Ge. 


on the laws of matter and motion ; and as it has been held forth 
by its votaries, as in @ manner demonſtrated, I ſhall make ſome re- 


marks on that part of the ſyſtem which relates to the impreſſions 


made on the nerves and brain in perception. 


It may be obſerved in general, that Dr HarTLey' s work con- 
ſiſts of a chain of propofitions, with their proofs and corollaries, 
digeſted in good order, and in a ſcientific form. A great part of 
them, however, are, as he candidly acknowledges, conjectures and 
hints only; yet theſe are mixed with the propoſitions legitimately 
proved, without any diſtinction. Corollaries are drawn from them, 


and other propoſitions grounded upon them, which, all taken to- 


gether, make up a ſyſtem. A ſyſtem of this kind reſembles a chain, 
of which ſome links are abundantly ſtrong, others very weak. 


The ſtrength of the chain is determined by that of the weakeſt 


links ;, for if they give way, the whole falls to pieces, and. the 
weight, ſupported by it, falls to the ground. 


Philoſophy has been in all ages adulterated by hypotheſes ; that 
is, by ſyſtems built partly on facts, and much upon conjecture. 
It is pity that a man of Dr HARTLEBT's knowledge and candour 
| ſhould have followed the multitude in this fallacious tract, after 
expreſling his approbation of the proper method of philoſophiſing, 


pointed out by Bacon and NEwTON. The laſt conſidered it as 
a reproach, when his ſyſtem was called his hypothefis ; and ſays, 


with diſdain of ſuch impuitation, Hypotheſes non fingo. And it is 
very ſtrange that Dr HaRTLEY ſhould not only follow ſuch a me- 
thod of Philoſophiſing himſelf, but that he ſhould direct others 
in their enquiries to follow it. So he does in Propoſition 87. 
Part 1. where he deduces rules for the aſcertainment of truth, from 
the rule of falſe, in arithmetic, and from the art of decyphering ; 7 
and 1n other Places. 


As to the 3 and vibratiuncles, whether of an elaſtic 


Ether, or of the infiniteſimal particles of the brain and nerves, there 


may 
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CHAP, III. may be ſuch things for what we know; and men may rationally. 
- enquire whether they can find any evidence of their exiſtence ; but 
while we have no proof of their exiſtence, to apply them to the 
ſolution of phznomena, and to build a ſyſtem upon them, i is, what 
1 conceive, we call, building a caſtle in the air. 


When men pretend to account for any of the operations of na- 
ture, the cauſes aſſigned by them ought, as Sir Isaac NewToN 
has taught us, to have two conditions, otherwiſe they are good for 
nothing. Firſt, They ought to be true, to have a real exiſtence, - 
and not to be barely conjectured to exiſt without proof. Secondly, 
They ought to be ſufficient to produce the effect. 


As to the exiſtence of vibratory motions 1n the medullary ſub- 
ſtance of the nerves and brain, the evidence produced is this : 
Firſt, It is obſerved, that the ſenſations of ſeeing and hearing, and 
ſome ſenſations of touch, have ſome ſhort duration and continu- 
ance. Secondly, Though there be no direct evidence that the ſen- 
ſations of taſte and ſmell, and the greater part of theſe of touch, 
have the like continuance; yet, ſays the author, analogy would 
- incline one to believe that they muſt reſemble the ſenſations of 
ſight and hearing in this particular. Thirdly, The continuance of 
all our ſenſations being thus eſtabliſhed, it follows, that external 
objects impreſs vibratory motions on the medullary ſubſtance of 
the nerves and brain ; becauſe no motion, beſides a vibratory one, 
can refide 1 in any part for A Wernent of time. 8 


This is the chain of bool, in which the firſt link i 1s ſtrong, ler 
can by experience; the ſecond is very weak; and the third 
ſtill wezker. For other kinds of motion, beſides that of vibration, 
may have ſome continuance, ſuch as rotation, bending or unbend- 
ing of a ſpring, and perhaps others which we are unacquainted 
with; nor do we know whether it is motion that is produced in 

the ner ves, it may be preſſure, attraction, repulſion, or ſomething 


we do not know. This indeed i is the common refuge of all hypo- 
ag 
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| theſes, that we know no other way in which the phænomena may CHAP. II. 


be produced, and therefore they muſt be produced in this way. 
There is therefore no proof of vibrations in the infra par- 


ticles of the brain and nerves. 


| Fu may be thought that the exiſtence of an elaſtic vibrating ther 
ſtands on a firmer foundation, having the authority of Sir Is AAc 
NewTON. But it ought to be obſerved, that although this great 
man had formed conjectures about this zther near fifty years be- 


fore he died, and had it in his eye during that long ſpace as a ſub- 


ject of enquiry ; yet it does not appear that he ever found any con- 


vincing proof of its exiſtence, but conſidered it to the laſt as a 


queſtion whether there be ſuch an æther or not. In the premoni- 
tion to the reader, prefixed to the ſecond edition of his Optics, 
anno 1717, he expreſſes himſelf thus with regard to it: © Leſt any 
“ one ſhould think that I place gravity among the eſſential proper- 
4 ties of bodies, I have ſubjoined one queſtion concerning its 
© cauſe; a queſtion, I ſay, for I do not hold it as a thing eſta- 
« bliſhed.” If, therefore, we regard the authority of Sir Isaac 
NEwTON, we ought to hold the exiſtence of ſuch an æther as a 
matter not eſtabliſhed by proof, but to be examined into by expe- 
riments; and I have never heard that, ſince his time, _ new 
evidence has heen found of its exiſtence. 


But, 3 Dr HARTLET, ſuppoſing the exiſtence of the æther, 
“ and of its properties, to be deſtitute of all direct evidence, ſtill, 


« if it ſerves to account for a great variety of phænomena, it will 


have an indirect evidence in its fayour by this means. There 
never was an hypotheſis invented by an ingenious man which has 
not this evidence in its favour. The Vortices of Des CARTEs, the 


Sylphs and Gnomes of Mr Pos, ſerve to account for a great variety 


of phænomena. 


When a man has, with labour and ingenuity, wrought up an hy- 
| Pcb into a . he contracts a fondneſs for it, which is apt 
e 
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HAP. HI. to warp the beſt judgment. This, I humbly think, appears re- 
8 markably in Dr HaRTLEY. In his preface, he declares his appro- 
bation of the method of philoſophiſing recommended and followed 

by Sir Is AAc NRwTON; but having firſt deviated from this me- 
thod in his practice, he is brought at laſt to juſtify this deviation 

in theory, and to bring arguments in defence of a method diame- 
trically oppoſite to it. We admit, ſays he, the key of a cypher 

© to be a true one, when it explains the cypher completely.” I an- 
ſwer, To find the key requires an underſtanding equal or ſuperior 

to that which made the cypher. This inſtance, therefore, will 
then be in point, when he who attempts to decypher the works 
of nature by an hypotheſis, has an underſtanding equal or ſupe- 
rior to that which made them. The votaries of hypothieſes have 
often been challenged to ſhew one uſeful difcovery in the works 

of nature that was ever made in that way. If inſtances of this 
kind could be produced, we ought to conclude that Lord Bacon 
and Sir IsAac NEwTON have done great diſſervice to philoſophy, 
by what they have ſaid againſt hypothefes. But if no fuch in- 

' ſtance can be produced, we muſt conclude, with thoſe great men, 
that every fyſtem which pretends to account for the phænomena 

of nature by hypotheſes or conjecture, is ſpurious and illegitimate, 
and ſerves only to flatter the pride of man with a vain conceit of 

Knowledge which he has not attained. - | 


The author tells us, that any hypotheſis that has fo much 
“e plauſibility as to explain a conſiderable number of facts, helps 
us to digeſt theſe facts in proper order, to bring new ones to light, 
4 and to * ** crucis for the ſake of future yn” | 


bn kyparkeſcs by put to any of theſs ſs as "I as they can 
ſerve. Let them ſuggeſt experiments, or direct our n but 
let juſt induction alone govern our belief. i | 


© The rule of falſe affords an obvious and ſtrong inſtance of 
© the policy of being led, with * and nnn to a 
ene 
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« true concluſion from a falſe poſition. it i i \ ef. CHAP. II, 
true . concluſion from a falſe poſition. And it is of the very ef- N 


* ſence of algebra, to proceed in the way of ſuppoſition.” 


. This is true; but, when brought to juſtify the accounting for 

natural phznomena by hypotheſes, is foreign to the purpoſe. 
When an unknown number, or any unknown quantiry is ſought, 
which muſt have certain conditions, it may be found in a ſcienti- 
_ fic manner by the rule of falſe, or by an algebraical analyſis; and, 
when found, may be ſynthetically demonſtrated to be the number 
or the quantity fought, by its anſwering all the conditions re- 


quired, Bur it is one thing to find a quantity which ſhall have 


certain conditions; it is a very different thing to find out the laws 
by which it pleaſes God to govern the world and produce the 
phænomena which fall under our obſervation. And we can then 
only allow ſome weight to this argument in favour of hypotheſes, 
when it can be ſhewn that the cauſe of any one phznomenon in 
nature has been, or can be found, as an unknown quantity is, by 
the rule of falſe, or by algebraical analyſis. This, I apprehend, 


will never be, till the æra arrives, which Dr HARTLET ſeems to 


foretell, When future generations ſhall put all kinds of evidences 


© and enquiries into mathematical forms; and, as it were, reduce 
% ARISTOTLE's ten Categories, and Biſhop WILEkIN's forty Summa 


& Genera to the head of quantity alone, fo as to make mathematics, 
© and logic, natural hiſtory, and civil hiſtory, natural philoſo- 
& phy, and philoſophy: of of all other kinds coincide omni ex parte.” 


{Sine Sir ISA NEw rox laid down che rules of philoſophifing 
in our enquiries into the works of Nature, many Philoſophers have 


deviated from them in practice; perhaps few have paid that re- 


gard to them which they deſerve. But they have met with very 


general approbation, as being founded in reaſon, and pointing out 
the only path to the knowledge of Nature's works. Dr HarTLey 
is the only author I have met with who reaſons againſt them, and 


has taken pains to find out WE in dane of the exploded 


method of — e 
* Another 


9 


r . 


cHAP. Il. Another condition which Sir Is AAc NEwrox requires in the 


cauſes of natural things aſſigned by Philoſophers, is, that they be 


ſufficient to account for the phænomena. Vibrations, and vibra- 


tiuncles of the medullary ſubſtance of the nerves and brain, are 
aſſigned by Dr HARTLEY to account for all our ſenſations and 
ideas, and, in a word, for all the operations of our minds. Let us 
conſider ory briefly how far they are ſufficient for that pur- 


poſe. 


It would be injuſtice to this author to conceive him a Mate- 


rialiſt. He propoſes his ſentiments with great candour, and they 


ought not to be carried beyond what his words expreſs. He thinks 
it a conſequence of his theory, that matter, if it can be endued with 
the moſt ſimple kinds of ſenſation, might arrive at all that intelli- 
gence of which the human mind is poſſeſſed. He thinks that his 
theory overturns all the arguments that are uſually brought for 
the immateriality of the ſoul, from the ſubtilty of the internal 
ſenſes, and of the rational faculty; but he-does not take upon him 
to determine whether matter can be endued with ſenſation or no. 
He even acknowledges, that matter and motion, however ſubtilly 
divided and reaſoned upon, yield nothing more than matter and 
motion ſtill; and therefore he would not be any way interpreted 

ſo as to oppoſe the immateriality of the ſoul. 05 


It would, therefore, be unreaſonable to require that his theory 
of vibrations ſhould, in the proper ſenſe, account for our ſenſations. 
It would, indeed, be ridiculous in any man to pretend that thought 


of any kind muſt neceſſarily reſult from motion, or that vibrations 


in the nerves muſt neceſſarily produce thought, any more than 


the vibrations of a pendulum. Dr HARTLEY diſclaims this way 
of thinking, and therefore it ought not to be imputed to him. 


All that he pretends is, that, in the human conſtitution, there is 
a certain connection between vibrations in the medullary ſubſtance 


of the nerves and brain, and the thoughts of the mind; ſo that 
the laſt depend entirely upon the firſt, and every kind of thought 


in 
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vibratiuncle in the nerves and brain. Our ſenſations ariſe from 
vibrations, and our ideas from vibratiuncles, or miniature vibra- 
tions; and he comprehends, under theſe two words of ſenſationt 
and idear, all the operations of the mind. b 


But how can we expect any proof of the connection between vi- 
brations and thought, when the exiſtence of ſuch vibrations was 
never proved. The proof of their connection cannot be ſtronger 
than the proof of their exiſtence: For as the author acknowledges, 


that we cannot infer the exiſtence of the thoughts from the exiſt- 


_ ence of the vibrations, it is no leſs evident, that we cannot infer 


the exiſtence of vibrations from the exiſtence of our thoughts. 


The exiſtence of both muſt be known before we can know their 


connection. As to the exiſtence of our thoughts, we have the evi- 


dence of conſciouſneſs ; a kind of evidence that never. was called 
in queſtion. But as to the exiſtence of vibrations in the medul- 
lary ſubſtance of the ner ves and brain, no proof has yet been 


| une 


All therefore we have to expe from this hypotheſis, 3 1s, that, in 
vibrations conſidered abſtractly, there ſhould be a variety in kind 
and degree, which tallies ſo exactly with the varieties of the 
thoughts they are to account for, as may lead us to ſuſpe ſome 
connection between the one and the other. If the diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions of thought be found to run parallel with the diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions of vibrations, this would give that kind of plau- 
ſibility to the hypotheſis of their connection, which we commonly 
expect even in a mere e e, Z but we do not find even this. 


For, to omit all thoſe thoughts ans operations which the 3 
comprehends under the name of ideas, and which he thinks are 


connected with vibratiuncles; to omit the perception of external 


objects, which he comprehends under the name of ſenſations ; to 


omit che ſenſations, properly ſo called, which accompany our paſ- 
M 2 ions 
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in the mind ariſes in conſequence of a correſponding vibration, or CHAP. III. 


I 


ge 
CHAP. III. ſions and affections, and to confine ourſelves to the ſenſations. 
which we have by means of our external ſenſes, we can perceive 
no correſpondence between the variety we find in their kinds and 
degrees, and that which may be ſuppofed in vibrations. | 


ESSAY II. 


We have five ſenſes, whoſe ſenſations differ totally in kind. 
By each of theſe, excepting perhaps that of hearing, we have a 
variety of ſenſations, which differ ſpecifically, and not in degree 
only. How many taſtes and ſmells are there which are ſpecifically 


different, each of them capable of all degrees of ſtrength and 


weakneſs? Heat and cold, rqughneſs and ſmoothneſs, hardneſs and 


ſoftneſs, pain and pleaſure, are ſenſations of touch that differ in 
kind, and each has an endleſs variety of degrees, Sounds have 
the qualities of acute and grave, loud and low, with all different 


degrees of each. The varieties of colour are many more than we 
have names to expreſs. How ſhall we find varieties in vibrations 
correſponding to all this variety of ſenſations which we have * by 
our five _ n | 


J "Ty WY two qualities of vibrations in an uniform elaſtic me- ; 
dium, and I know no more. They may be quick or flow in va- 


rious degrees, and they may be ſtrong or weak in various degrees; 


but I cannot find any divifion of our ſenſations that will make 
them tally with thoſe diviſions of vibrations. If-we had no other 
ſenſations but thoſe of hearing, the theory would anſwer well ; 
for ſounds are either acute or grave, which may anſwer to quick 
or flow vibrations; or they are loud or low, which, anſwer to 
ſtrong or weak vibrations. But then we have no variety of vibra+ 
tions correſponding to the immenſe variety of {ſenſations which we 
have by nies ſmell, taſte, and touch · | 


Dr HA RTLEY cited endeavoured to dad out 8 two, 1 
of vibrations; to wit, that they may primarily affect one part of 
the Brain or another, and that they may vary in their direction, 


ene, as they enter by e external nerves;. but theſe 


ſeem 
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jeem to be added to make a number: For, as far as we know, vi- CHAP. III. 


brations in an uniform elaſtic ſubſtance ſpread over the whole, 


and in all directions. However, that we may be liberal, we 


ſhall grant him four different kinds of vibrations, each of them 
having as many. degrees. as he pleaſes. Can he or any man reduce 
all our ſenſations to four kinds? We have five ſenſes, and by each 
of them a variety of ſenſations, - more than ſufficient to exhauſt all 
the varieties we are able to conceive in vibrations. 


| Dr WES cn; Was 1 of the difficulty of finding 
vibrations to ſuit all the variety of our ſenſations. His extenſive 


knowledge of phyſiology and pathology could yield him but a 


feeble aid; and therefore he is often reduced to the neceſſity of 
heaping ſuppoſition upon ſuppoſition, conjecture upon conjecture, 
to give ſome credibility. to his hypotheſis; and, in ſeeking out vi- 
brations which may correſpond with: the ſenſations of one ſenſe, 
he ſeems to forget that theſe maſt be W have been ape 
propriated | to another. | 42 85 


Philoſopheny hv 3 in | fone 4 for our various ſen- 
ſations of ſound, by the vibrations of elaſtic ain But it is to be 
obſerved, , That we know that ſuch vibrations do really exiſt; 
and, /ccondly, That they tally: exactly with the moſt renal 
phznomena of found, We cannot, indeed, ſhow how any vi- 
bration ſhould produce the ſenſation. of found. This muſt be re- 
ſolved into the will of God, or into ſome cauſe altogether un- 


known. But we know, that tha vibration is ſtrong or weak, the 


| ſound is loud or low. We know, that as the vibration is quick or 
ſlow, the ſound is acute or grave. We can point out that relation 
of ſynchronous vibrations which produces harmony or diſcord, and 


that relation of ſucceſſive vibrations which produces melody : And 
all this is not conjectured, but proved by a ſufficient induction. This 


account of ſounds, therefore, is philoſophical ; although, perhaps, 
there may be many things relating to ſound chat we cannot account 
5, * and of which the cauſes remain latent. The connections deſcribed 


in 


CHAP. III. 


fancy of men. 


l 
in chis branch of 1 are che work of © God, and x not hang 


1 


If any Ang ſimilar to this cola be Moe i in accounting for 


all our ſenſations by vibrations in the medullary ſubſtance of the 


nerves and brain, it would deſerve a place in ſound philoſophy. 
But, when we are told of vibrations in a ſubſtance, which no man 

could ever prove to have vibrations, or to be capable of them; 
when ſuch imaginary vibrations are brought to account for all our 
ſenſations, though we can perceive no correſpondence in their va- 
riety of kind and degree to the variety of ſenſations, the connec- 
tions deſcribed in ſuch a _— are the creatures of human ima- 


gination, not the work of God.” 


The rays of light wake an degrees upon with optic nerves; but 
they. make none upon the auditory or olfactory. The vibrations 


of the air make an impreſſion upon the auditory nerves; but none 


upon the optic or the olfactory. The effluvia of bodies make an 


impreſſion upon the olfactory nerves; but make none upon the 


optic or auditory, No man has been able to give a ſhadow of rea- 


ſon for this. While this is the caſe; is it not better to confeſs our 


ignorance of the nature of thoſe impreſſions made upon the ner ves 
and brain in perception, than to flatter our pride with the conceit 
of knowledge which we have not, aud to Wee e ve philoſophy er 


the ſpurious N of 1 85 


T 
« Fal, ue che, drawn ſom the vel, 2 aer, mentioned. 


OME Philoſophers among as ancients, as win as among the 
moderns, imagined that man is nothing bur a piece of matter ſo 
curiouſly organiſed, that the impreſſions of external objects produce 


in it ſenſation, perception, remembrance, and all the other opera- 


tions 


FALSE CONCLUSIONS, &c. 


riſe from obſerving the conſtant connection which the Author of 
Nature hath eſtabliſhed between certain impreſſions made upon our 


ſenſes, and our perception of the objects by which the impreſhon 


18 made; from which they weakly inferred, that thoſe impreſſions 
were the proper efficient cauſes of the correſponding perception. 


Bur no reaſoning is more fallacious than this, that becauſe two 
things are always conjoined, therefore one muſt be the cauſe of 
the other. Day and night have been joined in a conſtant ſucceſhon 
ſince the beginning of the world; but who is ſo fooliſh as to con- 


clude from this, that day is the cauſe of night, or night the cauſe 
of the following day ? There is indeed nothing more ridiculous 


than to imagine that any motion or modification of matter ſhould 
. e thought. | 


If one ſhould mit of a eleſcope ſo exactly made as to have the 


power of ſeeing; of a whiſpering gallery that had the power of 


hearing; of a cabinet ſo nicely framed as to have the power of me- 


mory; or of a machine ſo delicate as to feel pain when it was 
touched; ſuch abſurdities are ſo ſhocking to common ſenſe that 


they would not find belief even among ſavages ; yet it is the ſame | 
abſurdity to think that the impreſſions of external objects upon the 


machine of our bodies, can be the real efficient cauſe of thought 
| and PG | 


=; Faſſing this therefore as a notion too abſurd to admit of reaſon- 
ing ; another concluſion very generally made by Philoſophers, is, 
that in perception an impreſſion is made upon the mind as well as 
upon the organ, nerves, and brain. ARISTOTLE, as was before 
obſerved, thought that the form or image of the object perceived, 
enters by the organ of ſenſe, and ſtrikes upon the mind. Mr Hume 
gives the name of impreſſions to all our perceptions, to all our 
ſenſations, and even to the objects which we perceive. Mr Locket 
affirms very poſitively, that the ideas of external objects are produ- 
. | ced 
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tions we are conſcious of. This fooliſh opinion could only take its HAF. IV. 
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E 8 8 A T II. 


CHAT. 1 bak in our minds by impulſe, i chat being hs only way we can 


2 


conceive bodies to operate in.” It ought, however, to be ob- 
ſerved, in juſtice to Mr Locks, e he retracted this notion in his 
firſt letter to the Biſhop of Woxcks TER, and promiſed in the 


next edition of his Eſſay to have that paſſage rectified ; but either 


from forgerfulneſs 1 in the author, or negligence in the printer, the 
. remains in N the ns editions I have ſeen. 


* n 


There is no . more en to man, 4 to conceive of 
the mind as having ſome fimilitude to body in its operations. 
Hence men have been prone to imagine, that as bodies are put in 
motion by ſome. impulfe or impreſſion made upon them by conti- 
guous bodies; ſo the mind is made to think and to perceive by 
ſome impreſſion made upon it, or ſome impulſe given to it by 
contiguous objects. If we have ſuch a notion of the mind as 
HomMER had of his gods, who might be bruiſed or wounded with 
ſwords and ſpears, we may, then underſtand what is meant by im- 


| vreffionsimade upon it bys body : But if we conceive the mind to 


be immaterial, of which I think we have very ſtrong proofs, we 
ſhall ing. it difficult to a a meaning to AH mace wes it. 


There is a ee mane of HP RY an _ 4 AAP 
is well authoriſed, and of which we took notice in the obſervations 
made on that word; but this meaning applies only to objects that 
are intereſting. To ſay that an object which I ſee with perfect 
indifference makes an impreſſion upon my mind, is not, as I ap- 
prehend, good Engliſh, If Philoſophers mean no more but that 
I ſee the object, why ſhould they invent an improper phraſe 'to 
expreſs what aid man knows e to en in 2 1g 90168 


But ir is 03 eg ill the manner in which this asbl is uſed | 


by modern Philoſophers, that they mean not barely to expreſs by 


it, my perceiving an object, but to explain the manner of perception. 


They think that the object perceived acts upon the mind, in ſome 


8 185 king 


FALSE CONCLUSIONS, e 


king an impreſſion upon it. The impreſſion upon the mind is con- 
ceived to be ſomething wherein the mind is alrogether paſſive, and 
has ſome effect produced in it by the object. But this is a hypo- 
theſis which contradicts the common ſenſe of mankind, and which 
ought not to be admitted without proof. 


When I look upon the wall of my room, the wall does not act 
at all, nor is capable of acting; the perceiving it is an act or ope- 
ration in me. That this is the common apprehenſion of mankind 
with regard to perception; is evident from che manner of expreſing 
it in all languages. 


The vulgar give themſelves no trouble how they perceive objects, 
they expreſs what they are conſcious of, and they expreſs it with 
propriety ; but Philoſophers have an avidity to know how we per- 
ceive objects; and conceiving ſome ſimilitude between a body that 
is put in motion, and a mind that is made to perceive, they are 
led to think, that as the body muſt receive ſome impulſe to make 
ie move, ſo the mind muſt receive ſome impulſe or impreſſion to 
make it perceive. This analogy ſeems to be confirmed, by obſer- 
ving that we perceive objects only when they make ſome impreſ- 
fion upon the organs of ſenſe, and upon the nerves and brain ; but 
it ought to be obſerved, that ſuch is the nature of body chat it 


CHAP. IV. 


cannot change its ſtate, but by ſome force impreſſed upon it. This 


is not the nature of mind. All that we know about it ſhows it to 
be in its nature living and active, and to have the power of per- 


ception in its conſtitution, but {till within thoſe limits to which it 


is confined by the laws of Nature. 


Ic appears, therefore, that this phraſe of the mind's having im- 


preſſions made upon it by corporeal objects 1 in perception, is either 
a phraſe without any diſtinct meaning, and contrary to the pro- 

priety of the Engliſh language, or it is grounded upon an hypotheſis 
which is deſtitute of proof. On that account, though we grant 


— that 1 in perception chere is an impreſſion made upon the organ of 
N tene, 


r . 


CHAP. IV. ſenſe, and upon the nerves and brain, we do not admit that the 
—_ —— — 


rue makes any ppretion upon the mind. 


There is another concluſion dravn from the impreſſions made 
upon the brain in perception, which I conceive to have no ſolid 
foundation, though it has been adopted very generally by Philoſo- 
phers. It is, that by the impreſſions made on the brain, images 


are formed of the object perceived ; and that the mind, being 


ſeared in the brain as its chamber of preſence, immediately per- 
ceives thoſe images only, and has no perception of the external 
object but by them. This notion of our perceiving external ob- 
Jes, not immediately, but in certain images or ſpecies of them 
conveyed by the ſenſes, ſeems to be the moſt ancient philoſophical 
hypotheſis we have on the ſubject of perception, and to have with 
fmall variations retained i its authority to this day. | 


ARISTOTLE, as was before obſerved, maintained, that the ſpecies, 
images or forms of external objects, coming from the object, are 


impreſſed on the mind. The followers of DemocriTus and Ei- 


CURUS held the ſame thing, with regard to ſlender films of ſubtile 


matter coming from the object, that nene did with regard 


to his Dy N ſpecies or forms. 


ARISTOTLE thought every object of human underſtanding enters 
at firſt by the ſenſes; and that the notions got by them are by the 
powers of the mind refined and ſpiritualized, ſo as at laſt to be- 
come objects of the moſt ſublime and abſtracted ſciences. PLA To 
on the other hand, had a very mean opinion of all the knowledge 
we get by the ſenſes. He thought it did not deſerve the name of 
knowledge, and could not be the foundation of ſcience; becauſe 
the objects of ſenſe are individuals only, and are in a conſtant 
fluctuation. All ſcience, according to him, muſt be employed 
about thoſe eternal and immutable ideas, which exiſted before the 
objects of ſenſe, and are not liable to any change. In this there 


was an eſſential difference between the — of theſe two Philo- 
=> ſophers. 


FALSE CONCLUSIONS, &c. 
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| ſophers. The notion of eternal and immutable ideas, which PL.aTo CHAP. IV. 


| borrowed from the Pythagorean ſchool, was totally rejected by 
ARISTOTLE, who held it as a maxim, that there is nothing in the 
intellect, which was not at firſt in the ſenſes. 


But, notwithſtanding this great difference in thoſe two ancient 


ſyſtems, they might both agree as to the manner in which we per- 


ceive objects by our ſenſes : And that they did ſo, I think, is pro- 
bable; , becauſe ARISTOTLE, as far as I know, neither takes notice 
of any difference between himſelf and his maſter upon this point, 
nor lays claim to his theory of the manner of our perceiving objects 


as his own invention. It is ſtill more probable from the hints 


which PLATO gives in the ſeventh book of his Republic, concern- 
ing the manner in which we perceive the objects of ſenſe; which 
he compares to perſons in a deep and dark cave, who ſee not.ex- 
. ternal objects themſelves but only their ſhadows, by a light let into 
the cave through a ſmall opening. 


It ſeems, therefore, probable that the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts 
agreed with the Peripatetics in this general theory of perception; 


to wit, that the objects of ſenſe are perceived only by certain images, 


or ſhadows of them, let into the mind, as into a camera obſcura, | 
The notions of the ancients were very various with regard to the 

ſeat of the ſoul. Since it has been diſcovered, by the improvements 

in anatomy, that the nerves are the inſtruments of perception, and 


of the ſenſations accompanying it, and that the nerves ultimately _ 


terminate in the brain, it has been the general opinion of Philoſo- 
phers that the brain is the ſeat of the ſoul; and that ſhe perceives 
the images that are brought there, and external things only by 
means of them. 


Des Gin obſerving that the pineal gland is the only part 
of the brain that is fingle, all the other parts being double, and 
thinking that the foul muſt have one ſeat, was d ines by this 
| N 2 to 


— — —— 
7 


/ 
; 
| 
| 
1 
| 
: 
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CHAP.IV. to make that gland the ſoul's habitation, to which, by means of 
— — 


the animal ſpirits, intelligence 1 is — of all oO that affect 
the ſenſes. _ | 


Others have not thought proper to confine the habitation of the 
foul to the pineal gland, but to the brain in general, or to ſome 
part of it, which they call the /er/orium. Even the great NEwToN - 
favoured this opinion, though he propoſes it only as a query, with 
that modeſty which diſtinguiſhed him no leſs than his great ge- 
nius. © Is not, ſays he, the ſenſorium of animals the place where 

* the ſentient ſubſtance 1s preſent, and ro which the ſenſible ſpe- 
* cies of things are brought through the nerves and brain, that 
* there they may be perceived by the mind preſent in that place? 
And is there not an incorporeal, living, intelligent, and omni- 
preſent Being, who, in infinite ſpace, as if it were in his ſenſo- 
« rium, intimately perceives things themſelves, and comprehends 


them perfectly, as being preſent to them; of which things, that 


principle in us, which perceives and thinks, diſcerns only, in 
e its little ſenſorium, the i ante en to it eg e the i 
of the ſenſes of | | 


His great friend Dr SAMUzL CLARKE adopted the fame ſentiment 
with more confidence. In his papers to LEIBNITZE, we find the fol- 
lowing paſſages : © Without being preſent to the images of the 
things perceived, it (the ſoul) could not poflibly perceive them. 
« A living ſubſtance can only there perceive where it is preſent, 


either to the things themſelves, (as the omnipreſent God is to 


the whole univerſe), or to the images of things, (as the ſoul of 
man is in its proper ſenſory). Nothing can any more act, or 


be acted upon, where it is not preſent, than it can be where it 


* 1s not. We are ſure the ſoul cannot perceive what it is not pre- 
« ſent wh, becauſe nothing can act, or be err upon, where it 
* jg not,” OE 


Mr Locks expreſſes himſelf 0 upon this point, that, for the 


moſt 


FALSE CONCLUSIONS, Se. 


moſt part, one would imagine, that he thought that the ideas, or gn IV. 


images of things, which he believed to be the immediate objects 
of perception, are impreſſions upon the mind itſelf; yet, in ſome 
paſſages, he rather places them in the brain, and makes them to be 
perceived by the mind there preſent. © There are ſome ideas, fays 
he, which have admittance only through one ſenſe; and if the 


organs or the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them 


* from withour to their audience in the brain, the mind's preſence 
„ room, if I may ſo call it, are fo diſordered as not to perform 
their function, they have no poſtern to be admitted by. 


There feems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of 


* thoſe that are ſtruck deepeſt. The pictures drawn in our minds 
© are laid in fading colours. Whether the temper of the brain 
„ makes this difference, that in ſome it retains the characters 


A drawn on it like marble, in others like Me” oe and in others 


little better than ſand, I ſhall not 1 


From theſe lf of Mr Locks, and others of a like nature, 
it is plain, that he thought that there are images of external ob- 
_ jets conveyed to the brain. But whether he thought with Des 


CARTES and NEWTON, that the images in the brain are perceived 


by the mind there preſent, or that 0p are e on the mind 
itſelf, is not fo evident. | 


Now, with regard to this hypotheſis, there are three things that 
deſerve to be conſidered, becauſe the hypotheſis leans upon them; 
and, if any one of them fail, it muſt fall to the ground. The f/f 
is, That the ſoul has its ſeat, or, as Mr Locks calls it, its preſence 
room in the brain. The ſecond, That there are images formed 
in the brain of all the objects of ſenſe. The third, That the mind 


or ſoul perceives theſe images in the brain; and that it perceives 


not external objects immediately, but only Penney them by 
means 1 thoſe images. | 


As 
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As to the fi point, that the ſoul has its ſeat in the brain, this, 
ſurely, is not ſo well eſtabliſhed, as that we can ſafely build other 
principles upon it. There have been various opinions and much 
diſputatidn about the place of ſpirits; whether they have a place? 
and if they have, how they occupy that place ? After men had 
fought in the dark about thoſe points for ages, the wiſer part ſeem 
to have left off diſputing about them, as matters 3 the reach 


of the Fn faculties. 


As to | che fed point, that images of all the objects of ſenſe are 
formed in the brain, we may venture to affirm, that there is no 
proof nor probability of this, with regard to any of the objects 
of ſenſe; and that with — to the n part of them, it is 
words without any g | 


| We have not the leaſt Lin that the image of any external 
object is formed in the brain. The brain has been diſſected times 
innumerable by the niceſt Anatomiſts; every part of it examined 
by the naked eye, and with the help of microſcopes ; but no veſtige 
of an image of any external object was ever found. The brain 
| ſeems to be the moſt i improper ſubſtance that can be imagined for 

receiving or eee Bag images, being a ſoft moiſt — ſub- 


ſtance. 


But how are theſe images formed? or whence do they come ? 
Says Mr Locks, the organs of ſenſe and nerves convey them from 
without. This is juſt the Ariſtotelian hypotheſis of ſenſible ſpe- 
cies, which modern Philoſophers have been at great pains to re- 
fute, and which muſt be acknowledged to be one of the moſt un- 
intelligible parts of the Peripatetic ſyſtem. + Thoſe who conſider ſpe- 
cies of colour, figure, ſound, and ſmell, coming from the object, 
and entering by the organs of ſenſe, as a part of the ſcholaſtic jar- 
gon, long ago diſcarded from ſound philoſophy, ought to have diſ- 
carded images in the brain along with them. There never was a 


ſhadow of argument brought by any author, to ſhow that an 
image 
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image of any external object ever entered by any of the organs of CHaf. IV. 


| ſenſe. 


That external objects make ſome impreſſion on the organs of 
ſenſe, and by them on the nerves and brain, is granted; but that 
thoſe impreſſions reſemble the objects they are made by, ſo as that 
they may, be called images of the objects, is moſt improbable. 

Every hypotheſis that has been contrived ſhews that there can be 
no ſuch reſemblance ; for neither the motions of animal ſpirits, 
nor the vibrations of elaſtic chords, or of elaſtic zrher, or of the 
infiniteſimal particles of the nerves, can be ſuppoſed to reſemble rhe 
objects by which they are excited. 


We know, . in . an image of the viſible object is form- 

ed in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light. But we know 

alſo, that this image cannot be conveyed to the brain, becauſe rhe 

8 optic nerve, and all the parts that ſurround it, are opaque and im- 

pervious to the rays of light ; and there is no other organ of ſenſe 
in which any image of the oe is formed. 


NO : farther to be 1 that, with regard to ſome objects of 
ſenſe, we may underſtand what is meant by an image of them im- 
printed on the brain; but, with regard to moſt objects of ſenſe, 
the phraſe is abſolutely unintelligible, and conveys no meaning at 
all. As to objects of fight, I underſtand what is meant by an 
| image of their figure in the brain: But how ſhall we conceive an 
image of their colour where there is abſolute darkneſs ? And as to 

all other objects of ſenſe, except figure and colour, I am unable to 
conceive what is meant by an image of them. Let any man ſay, 
what he means by an image of heat and cold, an image of hard- 
neſs or ſoftneſs, an image of ſound, or ſmell, or taſte. The word 
image, when -applied to theſe objects of ſeriſe, has abſolately no 
meaning. Upon what a weak foundation, then, does this hypo- 


theſis ſtand, when it ſuppoſes, that images of all the objects of ſenſe 


are 
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CHAP. IV. are imprinted on the brain, being conveyed Aichi by the conduits | 
— 


of the organs and nerves. 


The third point in this hypotheſis, is, That the mind perceives 


the images in the brain, and external objects only by means of 


them. This is as improbable, as that there are ſuch images to be 
perceived. If our powers of perception be not altogether fallaci- 
ous, the objects we perceive are not in our brain, but without us. 
We are ſo far from perceiving images in the brain, that we do not 


perceive our brain at all; nor would any man ever have known 


that he had a brain, if anatomy had not diſcovered, by diſſection, 
that the brain is a conſtituent 5 of the human body. 


To ſum up what has been ſaid with 8 to the organs of per- 


ception, and the impreſſions made upon our nerves and brain. It 


is a law of our nature, eſtabliſhed by the will of the Supreme 
Being, that we perceive no external object but by means of the 
organs given. us for that purpoſe. But theſe organs do not perceive. | 
The eye is the organ of ſight, but it ſees not. A teleſcope is an 


artificial organ of fight. The eye is a natural organ of ſight, 


but ir ſees as little as the teleſcope. We know how the eye forms 


a picture of the viſible object upon the retina; but how this picture 


makes us ſee the object we know not; and if experience had not 
informed us that ſuch a picture 18 neceſſary to viſion, we ſhould 
never have known it. We can give no reaſon why the picture on 
the retina ſhould be followed by viſion, while a like picture on 


' 
: 


It is i a Ur of our entre, that we perceive not external 


objects, unleſs certain impreſſions be made by the object upon the 


organ, and by means of che organ upon the nerves and brain. But 
of the nature of thoſe impreſſions we are perfectly ignorant; and 
though they are conjoined with perception by the will of our 


Maker, yet it does not appear that they have any neceſſary con- 


nection with it in their own nature, far leſs that they can be the 
2 on | Ds | proper 
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proper Aden cauſe of it. We perceive, becauſe God has given Sy are V. 
us the power of perceiving, and not becauſe we have impreſſions 
from objects. We perceive nothing without thoſe impreſſions, be- 
cauſe our Maker has limited and circumſcribed our powers of per- 
ception, by ſuch laws of Nature as to his wiſdom ſeemed meet, 
and ſuch as ſuitad our rank in his creation. 


-CHAP. v. 


47 reh, 


N ſpeaking of the tell made on our organs in perception, 

we build upon facts borrowed from anatomy and phyſiology, 

for which we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes. But being now 

to ſpeak of perception itſelf, which is ſolely an act of the mind, 

we muſt appeal to another authority. The operations of our minds 

are known not by ſenſe, but by conſciouſneſs, the authority of 
which | is as certain and as > irreſiſtible as that of ſenſe. 


In order, however, to our having : a diſtin hich of ay of the 
operations of our own minds, it is not enough that we be conſcious 
of them, for all men have this conſciouſneſs: It is farther neceſſary 
that we attend to them while they are exerted, and reflect upon 


them with care, while they are recent and freſh in our memory. 


It is neceſſary that, by employing ourſelves frequently in this way, 
we get the habit of this attention and reflection; and therefore, 
for the proof of facts which I ſhall have occaſion to mention upon 


this ſubject, I can only appeal to the reader's own thoughts, whe- 


ther ſuch facts are not agreeable to what he 1 is s conſcious of 1 in wy 
own mind. | 


If, therefore, we attend to that act of our mind which we call 
| the perception of an external object of ſenſe, we ſhall find in it 
O | | _ theſe 


* 
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theſe three things. Firſt, Some conception or notion of the object 


perceived. Secondly, A ſtrong and irreſiſtible conviction and belief 


of its preſent exiſtence. And, 2hirdly, That this conviction nd | 
belief are immediate, and not the effect of nen 


. 
0 It is impoſlible to Saretins an öbject i having ſome 
notion or conception of that which we perceive. We may indeed 
conceive an object which we do not perceive; but when we per- 
ceive the object, we muſt have fome conception of it at the ſame 
time ; and we have commonly a more clear and ſteady notion of 
the object while we perceive it, than we have from memory or 
imagination when it is not perceived. Yet, even in perception, 
the notion which our ſenſes give of the object may be more or. r leſs | 


foe more or leſs diſtin, in all poſlible degrees. 


Thus we 505 more e diſtindly : an object at a d on at a great 


diſtance. An object at a great diſtance is ſeen more diſtinctly in 


a clear than in a foggy day. An object ſeen indiſtinctly with the 
naked eye, on account of its ſmallneſs, may be ſeen diſtinctly with 


a microſcope. The objects in this room will be ſeen by a perſon 


in the room leſs and leſs diſtinctly as the light of the day fails; 
they paſs thraugh all the various degrees of diſtinctneſs according 
to the degrees of the light, and at laſt, in total darkneſs, they are 
not ſeen at all. What has been faid of the objects of ſight is ſa 
eaſily applied to the objects of the other ſenſes, that the en 5 
may be left to Mg: reader. 5 VVV 3 


"Ras a matter 72 obvious to every N "IE HT: of 8 it | 
is neceſſary only farther to obſerve, that the notion which we get 
of an: object, merely by our external ſenſe, ought not to be con- 
founded with that more ſcientific notion which a man, come to 
the years of underſtanding, may have of the ſame object, by at- 
tending to its various attributes, or to its various parts, and their 
relation to each other, and to the whole. Thus the notion which 
a child has of a jack for roaſting meat, will be acknowledged to be 

very 
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and perceives the relation of the parts to one another, and to the 
whole. The child ſees the jack and every part of it as well as the 


man: The child, therefore, has all the notion of it which ſight 


gives; whatever there is more in the notion which the man forms 
of it, muſt be derived from other powers of the mind, which may 
afterwards be explained. This obſervation is made here only, 
chat we may not confound che operations of different powers of 
the mind, which, by being always conjoined after we grow up to 
underſtanding, are apt to paſs for one and the ſame. 


Secondly, In perception we not only have a notion more or leſs 


: _ diſtin of the object perceived, but alſo an irreſiſtible conviction 
and belief of its exiſtence. This is always the caſe when we are 


certain that we perceive it. There may be a perception ſo faint 


and indiſtin, as to leave us in doubt whether we perceive the 


object or not. Thus, when a ſtar begins to twinkle as the light 


of the ſun withdraws, one may, for a thort time, think he ſees it, 
without being certain, until the perception acquires fome ſtrength 
and ſteadineſs. When a ſhip juſt begins to appear in the utmoſt 
verge of the horizon, we may at firft be dubious whether we per- 
ceive it or not: But when the perception is in any degree clear and 
ſteady, there remains no doubt of its reality; and when the reality 
of the perception is aſcertained, the exiſtence of the object n. 
can no longer be doubted. 7275 | 


By the laws of all nations, in the moſt ſolemn judicial trials 
wherein mens fortunes and lives are at ſtake, the ſentence paſſes 
according to the teſtimony of eye or ear witneſles of good credit. 
An upright judge will give a fair hearing to every objection, that 
can be made to the integrity of a witneſs, and allow it to be poſ- 
ſible that he may be corrupted; but no judge will ever ſuppoſe, 


that witnefles may be impoſed upon by truſting to their eyes and 


ears: And if a ſceptical counſel ſhould plead againſt the teſtimony 


of * —— 2 they had no other evidence for what they 
O W declared, 
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declared, but the teſtimony of their eyes and ears, and that we ought 
not to put ſo much faith in our ſenſes, as to depri ve men of life 
or fortune upon their teſtimony; ſurely no upright judge would 


| admit a plea of this kind. I believe no counſel, however ſceptical, 


ever dared to offer ſuch an argument; and, if it was ene it 


would de 1 wich nen | 


Can any ET Ser 56 given, that it is ths ene ed 
ment of mankind that the evidence of ſenſe is a kind of evidence 
which we may ſecurely reſt upon in the moſt momentous concerns 
of mankind: That it 1s a kind of evidence againſt which we 
ought not to admit any reaſoning ; ; and therefore, es: to reaſon 
eicher 1 of or r againſt ir it is an FO: to common mag 


i 


The whole Conduct of ante] in FU es occurrences ach life, 


as well as the ſolemn procedure of judicatories in tlie trial of 


cauſes civil and criminal, demonſtrates this. I know only of two 
exceptions that 9 5 60 be nada oh. rae this being the NG 28 


Ref of nuinkind.” ; 777 DTS 
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The firſt cheepeen is elit of fone lunatics en e been per- 
fuaded of things that ſeem to contradict the clear teſtimony of their 


ſenſes. It is faid there have been lunaties and hypochondriacal per- 


fons, who ſeriouſly believed themlelves to be made of glaſs; and, 


in conſequence of this, lived in continual terror 12 having their 
brittle frame condi oa into 8 | 


Al I "wy to 5 to this 16 that our dg in our e td, 


are, as well as our bodies, liable to ſtrange diſorders; and as we 


do not judge of the natural conſtitution of the body, from the diſ- 


orders or diſeaſes to which it is ſubject from accidents, ſo neither 


ought we to judge of the natural powers of the mind from its 
diſorders, but from its ſound ſtate. It is natural to man, and 
common to the ſpecies, to have two hands and two feet; yet I have 
feen a man, and a very ingenious one, who was born without 

| ; | | either 
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either hands or feet. It is natural to man to have faculties ſuperior © 3 


to thoſe of brutes; yet we ſee ſome individuals, whoſe faculties are 
not equal to thoſe of many brutes; and the wiſeſt man may, by 


various accidents, be reduced to this ſtate. General rules that re- 


gard thoſe whoſe intellects are ſound, are not overthrown by in- 
ſtances of men whoſe intellects are e by any conſtitutional or 


accidental diſorder. 


The other exception that may be made to the principle we have 
laid down, is that of ſome Philoſophers who have maintained, that 
the teſtimony of ſenſe is fallacious, and therefore ought never to 
be truſted. Perhaps it might be a ſufficient anſwer to this to ſay, 
that there is nothing ſo abſurd which ſome Philoſophers have not 
maintained. It is one thing to profeſs a doctrine of this kind, 
another ſeriouſly to believe it, and to be governed by it in the 
conduct of life. It is evident, that a man who did not believe his 
ſenſes could not keep out of harm's way an hour of his life; yet, 
in all the hiſtory of philoſophy, we never read of any 8 that 
ever ſtepped into fire or water becauſe he did not believe his ſenſes, 
or that ſhowed in the conduct of life, leſs truſt in his ſenſes than 
other men have. This gives us juſt ground to apprehend, that 
philoſophy was never able to conquer that natural belief which 
men have in their ſenſes; and that all their ſubtile reaſonings 
againſt this belief were never able to perſuade themſelves. 


It appears, therefore, that the clear and diſtinct teſtimony of our 
Gini carries irreſiſtible conviction along with it, to every man in 


his W ene 


Liekbferved; thirdly, That this conviction is not 1 irreſiſtible, 
but it is immediate; that is, it is not by a train of reaſoning and 
argumentation that we come to be convinced of the exiſtence of 
what we perceive; we aſk no argument for the exiſtence of the 
object, but that we perceive it; perception commands our belief 


upon 
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reaſoning whatſoever. 


The buon of a 8 may be irreſiſtible, and yet not im- 
mediate. Thus my conviction that the three angles of every plain 
triangle are equal to two right angles, is irreſiſtible, but it is not 
immediate: I am convinced of it by demonſtrative reaſoning. 
There are other truths in mathematics of which we have not only 
an irreſiſtible, but an immediate conviction. Such are the axioms. 
Our belief of the axioms in mathematics is not grounded upon ar- 
gument. Arguments are grounded upon them, but their evidence 
is diſcerned immediately by the human underſtanding. | 


It is, no doubt, one thing to have an immediate conviction of 
a ſelf-evident axiom; it is another thing to have an immediate 
conviction of the exiſtence of what we ſee ; but the conviction is 


equally immediate and equally irreſiſtible in both caſes. No man 


thinks of ſeeking a reaſon to believe what he ſees ; and before we 
are capable of reaſoning, we put no leſs confidence in our ſenſes 
than after. The rudeſt ſavage is as fully convinced of what he ſees, 
and hears, and feels, as the moſt expert Logician. The conſtitu- 
tion of our underſtanding determines us to hold the truth of a ma- 
thematical axiom as a firſt principle, from which other truths may 
be deduced, but it is deduced from none; and the conſtitution of 
our power of perception determines us to hold the exiſtence of 
what we diſtinctly perceive as a firſt principle, from which other 
truths may be deduced, but it is deduced from none. What has 
been ſaid of the irreſiſtible and immediate belief of the exiſtence of 


objects diſtinctly perceived, I mean only to affirm with regard to 


perſons ſo far advanced in underſtanding, as to diſtinguiſh objects 
of mere imagination from things which have a real exiſtence. 
Every man knows that he may have a notion of Don Quixote, 
or of Garagantua, without any belief that ſuch perſons ever 
exiſted ; and that of Julius Cæſar and Oliver Cromwell, he has 


not. only. a notion, but a Agr Git they did really exiſt. But 
whether 
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make a diſtinction between things which are only conceived or 
imagined, and things. which really exiſt, may be doubted. Until 
we are able to make this diſtinction, we cannot properly be ſaid 
to believe or to diſbelieve the exiſtence of any thing. The belief of 
the exiſtence of any thing ſeems ro ſuppoſe a notion of *exiſtence ; 


a notion too abſtract perhaps to enter into the mind of an india 


I ſpeak of the power of perception in thoſe that are adult, and of 
a ſound mind, who believe that there are ſome things which do 
really exiſt; and that there are many things conceived by them- 
ſelves, and by others, which have no exiſtence. That ſuch perſons 
do invariably aſcribe exiſtence to every thing which they diſtinctly 
perceive, without ſeeking reaſons or arguments for doing fo, is. 
perfectly evident from the whole tenor of human life.. 


The account I have given of our perception of external objects, 
18 intended as a faithful delinearion. of what every man come to 
years of underſtanding, and capable of giving attention to what 
paſſes in his own mind, may feel in himſelf. In what manner 


the notion of external objects, and the immediate belief of their 


_ exiſtence, is produced by means of our ſenſes, I am not able to 
| ſhow, and I do not pretend to ſhow. If the power of perceiving 
exrernal objects in certain circumſtances, be a part of the original 
conſtitution of the human mind, all attempts to account for it will 
be vain: No other account can be given of the conſtitution of 
things, but the will of him that made them; as we can give no 
reaſon why matter 1s extended and inert, why the mind thinks, 


and is conſcious of its thoughts, but the will of him who made 
both; ſo I ſuſpect we can give no other reaſon why, in certain cir- 


cumſtances, we perceive external objects, and in others do not. 


The Supreme Being intended, that we ſhould have ſuch know- 
tedge of the material objects that ſurround us, as is neceſſary in 
order to our ſupplying the wants of nature, and avoiding the dan- 
gers to which we are conſtantly hen and he has admirably 


fitted 


1 


sr I, 


— V. fitted our powers of perception to this purpoſe. If the intelligence 


we have of external objects were to be got by reaſoning only, the 
greateſt part of men would be deſtitute of it; for the greateſt part 
of men hardly ever learn to reaſon; and in infancy and childhood 
no man can reaſon: Therefore, as this intelligence of the objects 
that ſurround us, and from which we may receive ſo much benefit 
or harm, is equally neceſſary to children and to men, to the i 1gn0- 


rant, and to the learned, God in his wiſdom conveys it to us in a 


way that puts all upon a level. - The information of the ſenſes is 


as perfect, and gives as full conviction to the moſt i nen, as to 
the moſt learned. | | 


CHAP. VL 
| What it is to account me a Phenomenon in Nature. 


N. object leech ata NODE: diſtance, and i in a 1 light, . 
the eyes are ſhut, is not perceived at all; but no ſooner do we 


open our eyes upon it, than we have, as it were by inſpiration, a 


certain knowledge of its exiſtence, of its colour, figure, and di- 


ſtance. This is a fact which every one knows. The vulgar are 


 fatisfied with knowing the fact, and give themſelves no trouble 
about the cauſe of it: But a Philoſopher is impatient to know how 


this event is produced, to account for it, or en! its cauſe. 


4 2 * 


This RUPP to "FRO tis canes of hikes is the parent of an 


philoſophy true and falſe. Men of ſpeculation place a great part 


of their happineſs in ſuch knowledge. Felix qui potuit rerum cog- 


| noſcere cauſas, has always been a ſentiment of human nature. But 


as in the purſuit of other kinds of happineſs men often miſtake the 


; road; ſo in none have they more frequently done i, than! in ch pp 
| e 38 as of the cauſes of 1 


It 
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It is a dictate of common ad that the cauſes we aſſign of 8 HAP. VI. 


appearances ought to be real, and not fictions of human imagina- 
tion. It is likewiſe ſelf- evident, that ſuch cauſes ought to be ade- 
quate to the effects that are conceived to be produced by them. 


That thoſe who are leſs accuſtomed to inquiries into the cauſes 


of natural appearances, may the better underſtand what it is to 
ſhew the cauſe of ſuch appearances, or to account for them; I ſhall 
- borrow a plain inſtance of a phænomenon or appearance, of which 
a full and fatisfatory account has been given. The phznomenon 


is this: That a ſtone, or any heavy body, falling from a height, 


continually increaſes its velocity as it deſcends ; ſo that if it acquire 
a certain velocity in one ſecond of time, it will have twice that ve- 
locity at the end of two ſeconds, thrice at the end of three ſeconds, 
and ſoon in proportion to the time. This accelerated velocity in a 
ſtone falling muſt have been obſerved from the beginning of the 
world; but the firſt perſon, as far as we know, who accounted 
for it in a proper and philoſophical manner, was the famous Ga- 
 LILEO; after innumerable falſe and fictitious accounts had been 


given of it. 


1 eber that bodies once put in motion continue that mo- 
tion with the ſame velocity, and in the ſame direction, until they 
be ſtopped or retarded, or have the direction of their motion al- 
tered, by ſome force impreſſed upon them. This property of bodies 
is called their inertia, or inactivity; for it implies no more than 
| that bodies cannot of themſelves change their ſtate from reſt to 
motion, or from motion to reſt. He obſerved alſo, that gravity 


acts conſtantly and equally upon a body, and therefore will give 


equal degrees of velocity to a body in equal times. From theſe 
principles, which are known from experience to be fixed laws of Na- 
ture, GALILEO ſhewed, that heavy bodies muſt deſcend with a Ve- 

locity uniformly accelerated, as by experience they are found to do. 


For if the body by its r * a certain velocity at 


P the 
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EHAP. VI. the end of one efGrehd. it N chough | its gravitation ſhould ceaſe: 


that moment, continue to go on with that velocity ; but its gravi- 
tation continues, and will in another ſecond give it an additional 


velocity, equal to that which it gave in the firſt; ſo that the whole 


velocity at the end of two ſeconds will be-twice as great as at the 
end of one. In like manner, this velocity being continued through 
the third ſecond, and having the ſame addition by gravitation as 
in any of the preceding, the whole velocity at the end of the third 
ſecond will be thrice as great as at the end of the firſt, and ſo on 


continually. 


Weary here obferve, that the cauſes aſſigned of this phzno- 
menon are two: Fin, That bodies once put in motion retain their 


velocity and their direction until it is changed by ſome force 


impreſſed upon them. Secondly, That the weight or gravitation 
of a body is always the ſame. Theſe are laws of Nature, confirmed 
by univerſal experience, and therefore are not feigned but true 


. cauſes; then, they are preciſely adequate to the effect aſcribed te 


them; they muſt neceſſarily produce that very motion in deſcend- 
ing bodies which we find to take place; and neither more nor leſs. 


I The account therefore given of this phænomenon is juſt and phi- 


loſophical; no other will ever be required or admitted by thoſe» 
who underſtand * | 


It a likewiſe to be obſer ved, that the cauſes aſſigned of this 
phænomenon are things of which we can aſſign no cauſe. Why 
bodies once put in motion continue to move; why bodies con- 
ſtantly gravitate towards the earth with the ſame force, no man 
has been able to ſhow :. Theſe are facts confirmed by univerſal ex- 
perience, and they muſt no-doubt have a cauſe; but their cauſe is ' 


unknown, and we call them laws of Nature, becauſe we know no 


cauſe-of them but the will of _ Supreme Being. 


But may we not attempt to find the cauſe of gravitation, and of 


other phænomena which we call. laws of Nature? No doubt we 


may. 
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may. We know not the limit which has been ſet to human know. CHAP. V 


ledge, and our knowledge of the works of God can never be car- 


ried too far: But, ſuppoſing gravitation to be accounted for, by an 


æthereal elaſtic medium for inſtance, this can only be done, jfirf, 
by proving the exiſtence and the elaſticity of this medium; and, 
| ſecondly, by ſhowing, that this medium muſt neceſſarily bender 
that gravitation which bodies are known to have. Until this be 
done, gravitation is not accounted for, nor is its cauſe known ; 


and when this is done, the elaſticity of this medium will be con- - 


| ſidered as a law of Nature, whoſe cauſe is unknown. The chain of 


natural cauſes has,. not unfitly, been compared to a chain banging 


down from heaven: A link that is diſcovered ſupports the links 
below it, but it muſt itſelf be ſupported ; and that which ſupports 
it muſt be ſupported, until we come to the firſt link, which is ſup- 
ported by the throne of the Almighty. Every natural cauſe muſt 
have a cauſe, until we aſcend to the firſt cauſe, which is uncauſed, 


and en not by neceſſity but by will. 


By what has been ſaid in this Chapter, thoſe who are but little 
acquainted with philoſophical inquiries may ſee what is meant by 
accounting for a phznomenon, or ſhowing its cauſe, which ought 
to be well underſtood, in order to judge of the theories by which 
Philoſophers. þave attempted to account for our perception of ex- 
ternal objects by the ſenſes, 


CHAP. VIL 


Sentiments of Philoſophers about the Perception of external ObjeAs ; and, jirjt, 


Of the Theory of Father MALEBRANCHE. + 


OW the correſpondence is carried on between the thinking 


principle within us, and the material world without us, has 


always been found a very difficult problem to thoſe Philoſophers 


P'2 who 
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nature. Many Philoſophers, ancient and modern, have employed 


their invention to diſcover how we are made to perceive external 


objects by our ſenſes: And there appears to be a very great unifor- 
mity in their ſentiments in the main, notwithſtanding their varia- 
tions in particular points. a 


PLATO illuſtrates our manner of perceiving the objects of ſenſe, 
in this manner: He ſuppoſes a dark ſubterraneous cave, in which 
men lie bound in ſuch a manner, that they can direct their eyes 
only to one part of the cave: Far behind, there is a light, ſome 
rays of which come over a wall to that part of the cave which is 
before the eyes of our priſoners. A number of perſons, vari- 
ouſly employed, paſs between them and the light, whoſe ſhadows 
are ſeen py the priſoners, but not the Nan themſelves. 


In this manner, that Philoſopher conceiĩved, that; by our 8 
we perceive the ſhadows of things only, and not things themſelves. 
He ſeems to have borrowed his notions on this ſubject from the 
Pythagoreans, and they very probably from PYTHAGoRaAs himſelf. 
If we make allowance for PLaTo's allegorical genius, his ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject correſpond very well with thoſe of his ſcho- 
lar ARISTOTLE, and of the Peripatetics. The thadows of PLaTo 
may very well repreſent the ſpecies and phantaſms of the Peripate- 
tic ſchool, and the ideas and impreſſions. of. modern Philoſophers. 


Two thouſand years after Pl. A TO, Mr Locke, who ſtudied the 


operations of the human mind ſo much, and with ſo great ſucceſs, 


repreſents our manner of perceiving external objects, by a ſimili- 

tude very much reſembling that of the cave. Methinks, ſays 
he, the underſtanding is not much unlike a clofet wholly ſhut 
« from light, with only ſome little opening left, to let in external 
viſible refemblances or ideas of things without. Would the pic- 
* tures coming into ſuch a dark room but ſtay there, and lie ſo 


_ © arderly as to be 1 . e it would very much re- 


_ © {emble 
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0 ſ ble th derſtanding of : CHAP. VII. 
em e underſtanding of a man, in reno to = objects | 


„ of ſight, and the _—_ of them.” 


Kare 8 8 cave, and Mr Locke's dark cloſet, may 
be applied with eaſe to all the ſyſtems of perception that have been 
invented: For they all ſuppoſe that we perceive not external ob- 
jets immediately, and that the immediate objects of perception 
are only certain ſhadows of the external objects. Thoſe ſhadows 
or images, which we immediately perceive, were by the ancients 
called ſpecies, forms, phantaſms. Since the time of DES CarTes, 


they have commonly been called :deas, and by Mr Hume impreſſions. 


But all Philoſophers, from PLaTo to Mr Hume, agree in this, That 
we do not perceive external objects immediately, and that the im- 
mediate object of perception muſt be ſome image preſent to the 
mind. So far there appears an unanimity, e Ab to be found 
among nee on ſuch abſtruſe nee] 


If it ſhould bs aſked, Whether, to the opinion of 


Philoſophers, we perceive the images or ideas only, and infer the 


exiſtence and qualities of the external object from what we perceive 


in the image? Or, whether we really perceive the external object 


as well as its image? The n to this queſtion is not quite ob- 
vious. . .» f 


* ah one hand, Philoſophers, if we except BERKELRT and 


Hun, believe the exiſtence of external objects of ſenſe, and call 
them objects of perception, though not immediate objects. But 
what they mean by a mediate object of perception I do not find 


clearly explained; whether they ſuit their language to popular 


opinion, and mean that we perceive external objects in that figu- 
rative ſenſe, in which we fay that we perceive an abſent friend 
when we look on his picture; or whether they mean, that really, 
and without a figure, we perceive both the external object and its 
idea in the mind. If the laſt be their meaning, it would follow, 


— in n inſtance of perception, there 1 is a double object per- 
ceived: 


a 
ja 
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CHAP. do ceived ; That I perceive, for inſtance, one fn in heavens, and 
x another in my own mind. But I do not find thar they affirm this; 
and as it contradicts. the experience of all mankind, I will not im- 

pute it to them. F 


It ſeems, therefbre, that their opinion is, That we do not really 
perceive the external object, but the internal only; and that when 
they ſpeak of perceiving external objects, they mean it only in a 
popular or in a figurative ſenſe, as above explained. - Several rea- 
ſons lead me to think this to be the opinion of Philoſophers, beſide 
what is mentioned above. Vinſt, If we do really perceive the ex- 
_ | | ternal object itſelf, there ſeems to be no neceſſity, no uſe, for an 
14g | | image of it. Secondly, Since the time of Des CARTEs, Philoſo- 

| phers have very generally thought that the exiſtence of external 
objects of ſenſe requires proof, and can only be proved from the 
exiſtence of their ideas. Thirdly, The way in which Philoſophers 
ſpeak of ideas, 1 to ir that e are the only . of 


| Feder an 


Haring + = iv Gan to in what is common to Philoſophers 
in accounting for our — of external objects, we ſhall give 
ſome detail of their differences. 


The ideas by which 5 perceive external objects, are ſaid by 
ſome to be the ideas of the Deity ; but it has been more generally 
3 thought, that every man's ideas are proper to himſelf, and are ei- 
ther in his mind, or in his ſenſorium, where the mind is immedi- 
ately. preſent. The /ir/t is the theory of MALUBRANCHES _ fe 
cond we ſhall call * common theory. 


| With . to that of MALEBRANCBE,.; it foems to have ſome 
= | affinity with the Platonic notion of ideas, but is not the ſame. 
| = PLATO believed that there are three eternal firſt principles, from 
which all things have-their origin ; matter, ideas, and an efficient 
cauſe, Matter is that of which all a are made, which, by all 
| the 
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: 3 4 a | | 1 CHAP. VU. 
the ancient Philoſophers, was conceived to be eternal. Ideas are 0 


forms without matter of every kind of things which can exiſt; 

which forms were alſo conceived by PLA TO to be eternal and im- 
mutable, and to be the models or patterns by which the efficient 
cauſe, that is the Deity, formed every part of this Univerfe. Theſe 
ideas were conceived to be the ſole objects of feience, and indeed 
of all true knowledge. While we are impriſoned in the body, we 
are prone to give attention to the objects of ſenſe only; but rheſe 
being individual things, and in a conſtant fluctuation, being in- 
deed ſhadows rather than realities, cannot be the object of real 


knowledge. All ſcience is employed, not about individual things, 


but about things univerſal and abſtract from matter. Truth is 
eternal and immutable, and therefore muſt have for its object eter- 
nal and immutable ideas; theſe we are capable of contemplating 
in ſome degree even in our preſent ſtate, but not without à certain 
purification of mind, and abſtraction from the objects of ſenſe. 
Such, as far as I am able to comprehend, were the ſublime notions 
of PLATO, and en of Pyr HAGORAS.. 


The Philoſophers of the Alexandrian ſchool, commonly called 
the latter Platoniſts, ſeem to have adopted the ſame ſyſtem; but 


with this difference, that they made the eternal ideas not to be a 


principle diſtinct from the Deity, but to be 1 in the divine intellect, 
as the objects of thoſe conceptions which the divine mind muſt 
from all eternity have had, not only of every thing which he has 
made, but of every poſſible exiſtence, and of all the relations of 
things: By a proper purification and abſtraction from the objects 
of ſenſe, we may be in ſome meaſure united to the Deity, and in 


the eternal light be enabled to diſcern the moſt ſublime n 


truths. 


Theſe Platonic notions, grafted upon Chriſtianity, probably gave 
riſe to the ſe called Myſtice, which, though in its ſpirit and prin- 
ciples extremely oppoſite to the Peripatetic, yet was never extin- 


suiſhed, but ſubſiſts to this day. 


Many 
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Many of che Fathers of the Chriſtian church have a tincture of 
the tenets of the Alexandrian ſchool ; among others St AUuGUsTINE. 
But it does not appear, as far as I know, that either PLATo, of 
the latter Platoniſts, or St AUGUSTINE, or the Myſtics, thought 
that we perceive the objects of ſenſe in the divine ideas. They 
had too mean a notion of our perception of ſenſible objects to 
aſcribe to it ſo high an origin. This theory, therefore, of our 
perceiving the objects of ſenſe in the ideas of the Deity, I take to 
be the invention of Father MALEBRANCHE himſelf. He indeed 
brings many paſſages of St AUGUSTINE to countenance it, and 
ſeems very deſirous to have that Father of his party. But in thoſe 
paſſages, though the Father ſpeaks in a very high ſtrain of God's 
being the light of our minds, of our being illuminated imme- 
diately by the eternal light, and uſes other ſimilar expreſſions ; yet 


he ſeems to apply thoſe expreſſions only to our illumination i in mo- 


ral and divine things, and not to the perception of objects by the 


ſenſes. Mr BayLE jmagines that ſome traces of this opinion of 


MALEBRANCHE are to be found in AMEL1vs the Platoniſt, and 
even in DEMOCKITUS ; but his authorities ſeem to be ſtrained. 
- MALEBRANCHE, with a very penetrating genius, entered into a 
more minute examination of the powers of the human mind, than 
any one before him. He had the advantage of the diſcoveries 
made by Dzs CA alan} Wikies he ary err without {laviſh at- 
er wa | 8 


He lays it 6 as a principle admitted by all Philoſophers, 04 
which could not be called in queſtion, chat we do not perceive 
external objects immediately, but by means of images or ideas of 
them preſent to the mind. I ſuppoſe, ſays he, that every one 
« will grant that we perceive not the objects that are without us 
immediately, and of themſelves. We ſee the ſun, the ſtars, and 
« an infinity of objects without us; and it is not at all likely that 
the ſoul {allies out of the body, and, as it were, takes a walk 
= WS ap the heavens to contemplate all thoſe objects: She ſees 

| them 
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ce them not, therefore, by themſelves ; and the immediate obje ry 


& of the mind, when it ſees the ſun, for example, is not the ſun, 
but ſomething which is intimately: united to the ſoul ; and it is 
% that which I call an idea: So that by the word idea, I underſtand 
© nothing elſe here but that which is the immediate object, or 
«© neareſt to the mind, when we perceive any object. It ought to 
< be carefully obſerved, that, in order to the mind's perceiving 
ce any object, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the idea of that object 
< be actually preſent to it. Of this it is not poſſible to doubt. 
The things which the ſoul perceives are of two kinds. They 
cc are either in the ſoul, or they are without the ſoul: Thoſe that 
* are in the ſoul are its own thoughts, that is to ſay, all its dif- 
e ferent modifications. The ſoul has no need of ideas for percei- 
„ ving theſe things. But with regard to things without the ſoul, 
© we cannot perceive them but by means of ideas.” | 


Having laid this foundation, as a principle common to all Philo- 
ſophers, and which admits of no doubt, he proceeds to enumerate 
all the poſſible ways by which the ideas of ſenſible objects may be 
preſented to the mind: Either, t, they come from the bodies 
which we perceive ;- or, ſecondly, the ſoul has the power of produ- 
eing them in itſelf ; or, thirdly, they are produced by the Deity, 
either in our-creation, or occaſionally as there is uſe for them; or, 
Fourthly, the ſoul has in itſelf virtually and eminently, as the ſchools 
ſpeak, all the perfections which it perceives in bodies; or, Hbly, 
the ſoul is united with a Being poſſeſſed of all perfection, Wild has 
in himſelf the ideas of all created things. 


This he takes to be a 0 enumeration of all the poſſible 
ways in which the ideas of external objects may be preſented to 
our minds: He employs a whole chapter upon each; refuting the 
four firſt, and confirming the laſt by various arguments. The 
Deity, being always preſent to our minds in a more intimate man- 
ner than any other being, may, upon occaſion of the impreſſions 
e on our bodies, diſcover to us as far as he thinks proper, and i 
2 according 
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char. vu. according to fixed IRS his own ideas of the object; and thus we 


ſee all things in God, or 1n the divine ideas. 


However „ this ſyſtem may appear on a ſuperficial view, 
yet when we conſider, that he agreed with the whole tribe of Philo- 
ſophers in conceiving ideas to be the immediate objects of percep- 
tion, and that he found inſuperable difficulties, and even abſurdi- 
ties, in every other hypotheſis concerning them, it will not appear 
ſo wonderful that a man of very great genius ſhould fall into this; 


and probably it pleaſed ſo devout a man the more, that it ſets in 


the moſt ſtriking light our dependence upon God, and. His: conti- 
nual preſence with us. | 


He diſtinguiſhed, more accurately than any Philoſopher had 
done before, the objects which we perceive from the ſenſations in 
our own minds, which, by the laws of Nature, always accompany 


the perception of the object. As in many things, fo particularly 


in this, he has great merit: For this, I apprehend, is a key that 
opens the way to a right underſtanding both of our external ſenſes, 
and of other powers of the mind. The vulgar confound ſenſation 
with other powers of the mind, and with their objects, becauſe the 
purpoſes of life do not make a diſtinction neceſſary. The con- 
founding of theſe in common language has led Philoſophers, in one 
period, to make thoſe things external which really are ſenſations in 


our own minds; and, in another period, running as is uſual into 


the contrary extreme, to make every in almoſt to be a ſenſation 
or feeling in our minds. 


It is ons, that the (item of MALEBRANCHE leaves no evi- 


dence of the exiſtence of a material world, from what we perceive 


by our ſenſes ; for the divine ideas, which, are the objects imme- 


_ diately perceived, were the ſame before the world was created. 


MALEBRANCHE was too. acute not to diſcern this conſequence of 
his ſyſtem, and too candid not to acknowledge it: He fairly owns 


it, and endeavours to make advantage of it, rating the complete 
| evidence 
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evidence we have of the exiſtence of matter upon the authority of CHAP. WII. 


revelation : He ſhews, that the arguments brought by DES CarTEs 
to prove the exiſtence of a material world, though as good as any 
that reaſon could furniſh, are not perfectly concluſive; and though 
he acknowledges with Des CarTEs, that we feel a ſtrong propen- 
fity to believe the exiſtence of a material world, yet he thinks this 


is not ſufficient; and that to yield to ſuch propenſities without 


evidence, is to expoſe ourſelves to perperual delufion. He thinks, 
| therefore, that the only convincing evidence we have of the ex- 
iſtence of a material world is, that we are aſſured by revelation 
that God created the heavens and the earth, and that the Word 


was made fleſh : He is ſenſible of the ridicule to which ſo ſtrange 


an opinion may expoſe him among thoſe who are guided by pre- 
judice; but, for the ſake of truth, he is willing to bear it. But 
no author, not even Biſhop BERKELEY, hath ſhown more clearly, 
that, either upon his own ſyſtem, or upon the common principles 
of Philoſophers with regard to ideas, we have no evidence left, 
either from reaſon or from our ſenſes, of the exiſtence of a material 
world. It is no more than juſtice to Father MALEBRANCHE to 
acknowledge, that Biſhop BerxELEY's en are to be found 
in n in their whole force. 


Al Nonnig, en Engi divine, eſpouſed ihe hee of dn 


BRANCHE, in his Eſſay towards the theory of the ideal or intel- 


lectual world, publiſhed in two volumes 8vo, anno 1701. This 
author has made a feeble effort to ſupply a defect which is to be 
found not in MALEBRANCHE only, but in almoſt all the authors 
who have treated of ideas; I mean, to prove their exiſtence. He 


has employed a whole chapter to prove, that material things cannot . 


be an immediate object of perception. His arguments are theſe : 
I, They are without the mind, and therefore there can be no 
union between the object and the perception. 2dly, They are diſ- 
proportioned to the mind, and removed from it by the whole 
diameter of being. 34hy, Becauſe, if material objects were imme- 
_ diate objects of perception, there could be no phyſical ſcience ; 


2 | things 
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CHAP. vn. things neceſſary and immutable being the only objects of ſcience. 
Aby, If material things were perceived by themſelves, they would 
be a true light to our minds, as being the intelligible form of our 
underſtandings, and ty perfecuve of them, and od 
ſuperior to them. 


MALEBRANCHE'S ſyſtem was adopted by many devout people 
in France of both fexes ; but it ſeems to have had no great eur- 
rency in other countries. Mr LockE wrote a ſmall tract againſt 
it, which is found among his poſthumous works: But whether it 
ft woas written in haſte, or after the vigour of his underſtanding was 
= 5 impaired by age, there is leſs of ſtrength and ſolidity in it, than 
. in moſt of his writings. The moſt formidable antagoniſt MALE- 

BRANCHE met with was in his own country; ANTONY ARNAULD,, 
doctor of the Sorbonne, and one of the acuteſt writers the Janſeniſts 
©. have to boaſt of, though that ſect has produced many. MALE- 
BRANCHE was a Jeſuit, and the antipathy between the Jeſuits and 
Janſeniſts left him no room to expect quarter from his learned an- 
tagoniſt. Thoſe who chuſe to ſee this ſyſtem, attacked on the one 
hand, and defended on the other, with ſubtilty of argument, and 
elegance of expreſſion, and on the part of ARNAULD with much 
wit and humour, may find fatisfaQtion by reading MALEBRANCHE's | 
Enquiry after truth; ARNAULD's book of true and falſe ideas; 
MALEBRANCHE's Defence; and ſome ſubſequent rephes and de- 
fences. In controverſies of this kind, the aſſailant commonly has 
the advantage, if they are not vwqually matched'; for it is eaſier 
to overturn all the theories of Philoſophers upon this ſubject, than 
to defend any one of them. Mr BayLE makes a very juſt remark 
upon this controverſy, that the arguments of Mr ARNAULD againſt 
the ſyſtem of MALEBRANCHE were often unanſwerable, but they 
were capable of being retorted- againſt his own ſyſtem; and his 
inge nee antagoniſt knew well how to uſe this defence. 
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OF THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION, tc. 


CHAP. VIII. 


of the common Thaw of Perception, and of the Sentiments of the 
PERIPATETICS, and of Des CARTES. 


HIS theory in general is, that we perceive external objects 
only by certain images which are in our minds, or in the 
ſenſorium to which the mind is immediately preſent. Philoſophers 
in different ages have differed both in the names they have given 


to thoſe images, and in their notions concerning them. It would 


be a laborious taſk to enumerate all their variations, and perhaps 
would not requite the labour. I ſhall only give a ſketch of the 
principal differences with regard to their names and their nature. 


By ARISTOTLE and the Peripatetics, the images preſented to our 


. ſenſes were called /enſible ſpecies or forms; thoſe prefented to the me- 


mory or imagination were called phantaſms; and thoſe preſented to 
the intellect were called intelligible ſpecies; and they thought, that 
there can be no perception, no imagination, no intellection, with- 
out ſpecies or phantaſms. What the ancient Philoſophers called 
ſpecies, ſenſible and intelligible, and phantaſms, in later times, 
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and eſpecially ſince the time of Des CAR TES, came to be called by 


the common name of ideas. The Carteſians divided our ideas into 
three claſſes, thoſe of /en/ation, of imagination, and of pure intell:&ion. 

Of the objects of ſenſation and imagination, they thought the images 

are in che brain, but of objects that are incorporeal, the images 
are in den. eee or Ned ene | 


Ah Can: KE, acting the word 150 l in the ſame ſenſe as Des Cares 


had done before him, to ſignify whatever is meant by phantaſm, 


notion or ſpecies, divides ideas into thoſe of ſenſalion, and thoſe of 
reflection; meaning by the firſt, the ideas of all corporeal objects, 


whether perceived, remembered, or imagined; by the ſecond, the 
ideas 
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CHAE.VIL ideas of the powers and operations of our minds. What Mr Locks 
calls ideas, Mr Home divides into two diſtinct kinds, zmpreſſions 


and ideas, The difference betwixt theſe, he ſays, conſiſts in the 
degrees of force and livelineſs with which they ſtrike upon the 


mind. Under impreſſions he comprehends all our ſenſations, paſſions 


and emotions, as they make their firſt appearance in the foul. By 
zdeas he means the faint images of theſe in thinking and reaſoning. 


Dr HARTLEY gives the ſame meaning to ideas as Mr Hum does, 
and what Mr Hume calls impreſſions he calls ſenſations.; conceiving 
our ſenſations to be occaſioned by vibrations of the infiniteſimal 
particles of the brain, and ideas by miniature vibrations, or vibra- 
tiuncles. Such differences we find among Philoſophers, with re- 
gard to the name of thoſe internal images of objects of ſenſe, 
which they hold to be the immediate objects of perception. 


We ſhall next give a ſhortdetailof the ſentiments of the Peri patetics 


and Carteſians, of Locke, BERKELEY, and HUME, concerning them. 


ARISTOTLE ſeems to have thought that the ſoul conſiſts of two 


parts, or, rather, that we have two ſouls, the animal and the ra- 


tional; or, as he calls them, the ſoul and the intellect. To the 


firſt, belong the ſenſes, memory, and imagination; to the /af?, 


judgment, opinion, belief, and reaſoning. The firſt we have in 
common with brute animals ; the laſt is peculiar to man. The ani- 
mal ſoul: he held to be a certain form of the body, which is inſe- 


_ parable from it, and periſhes at death. To this ſoul the ſenſes be- 
long: And he defines a ſenſe to be that which is capable of re- 


ceiving the ſenſible forms, or ſpecies of objects, without any of the 
matter of them; as wax receives the form of the ſeal without any 
of the matter of it. The forms of ſound, of colour, of taſte, and 
of other ſenſible qualities, are in like manner received by the ſenſes. 


It ſeems to be a neceſſary conſequence of ARISTOTLE! s doc- 
on; that bodies are 9 ſending forth, in all directions, as 


many 
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many different kinds of forms without matter as they have differ- 
ent ſenſible qualities; for the forms of colour muſt enter by the 
eye, the forms of ſound by the ear, and ſo of the other ſenſes. 
This accordingly was maintained by the followers of ARISTOTLE, 
though, not as far as I know, expreſsly mentioned by. himſelf. 
They diſputed concerning the nature of thoſe forms of ſpecies, 
whether they were real beings or non-entities ; and ſome held them 
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to be of an intermediate nature between the wo. The whole doc- 


trine of the Peripatetics and ſchoolmen concerning forms, ſubſtan- 
tial and accidental, and concerning the tranſmiſſion of ſenſible ſpe- 


cies from objects of ſenſe ro the mind, if it be at all intelhgible, 


is ſo far above my comprehenſion, that I ſhould perhaps do it in- 
juſtice, by entering into it more minutely. MALEBRANCHE, in 
his Recherche de la Verite, has employed a chapter to ſhew, that ma- 
terial objects do not fend forth — n of their ſeveral _ 
| ible nen, 5 | 1 


The zrext'revolution which Dxs CAR TES produced in philoſo- 
phy, was the effect of a ſuperiority of genius, aided by the cir- 
cumſtances of the times. Men had, for more than a thouſand. 
years, looked up to ARISTOTLE as an oracle in philoſophy. His 


authority was the teſt of truth. The ſmall remains of the Plato- 


nic ſyſtem were confined to a few Myſtics, whoſe principles and 
manner of life drew little attention. The feeble attempts of Ra- 
MUS, and of ſome others, to make improvements in the ſyſtem, 
had little effect. The Peripatetic doctrines were. ſo interwoven 
with the whole ſyſtem of ſcholaſtic theology, that to diſſent from 


_ - ARISTOTLE was to alarm the Church. The moſt uſeful and intel- 


ligible parts, even of AR18TOTLE's. writings, were neglected, and 
philoſophy was become an art of ſpeaking learnedly, and diſputing 
ſubtilely, without producing any invention of uſe in human life. 
It was fruitful of words, but barren of works, and admirably con- 
trived for drawing a: veil over human ignorance, and putting a: 
ſtop to the progreſs of knowledge, by filling men with a conceit 


_ that they knew every thing. It was very fruitful alſo in contro- 


verſies; 
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CHa. viii yerfies ; but for the moſt part they were dense about words, 
— 
| or about things of no moment, or things above the reach of the 


human faculties: And the iſſue of them was what might be cx- 


pected, that the contending parties fought, without gaining or lo- 


ſing an inch of ground, till they were weary of the diſpute, or 
their attention was called off to ſome other ſubject. | 


Such was the philoſophy of the ſchools of Europe, during ma- 


ny ages of darkneſs and barbariſm that ſucceeded the decline of the 
Roman empire; ſo that there was great need of a reformation in 
philoſophy as well as in religion. The light began to dawn at 
laſt ; a ſpirit of enquiry ſprang up, and men got the courage to 
Juke of the dogmas of ARISTOTLE, as well as of the decrees of 
Popes. - The moſt important ftep in the reformation of religion 
was to deſtroy the claim of infallibility, which hindered men from 
uſing their judgment in matters of religion: And the moſt impor- 
tant ſtep in the reformation of philoſophy was to deſtroy the au- 
thority, of which ARISTOTLE had ſo Tong had peaceable poſſeſſion. 


The laſt had been attempted by Lord Bacon and others, A no 
7] leſs zeal ou 155 Ne wp * pe _ Carvix. 


Des: hires, ee wal thi detect of tus « provailing Syſtem 
which had begun to loſe its authority. His genius enabled him, and 
his Tpirit prompted him, to attempt a new one. He had applied 


much to the mathematical ſciences, and had made conſiderable im- 


provement in them. He wiſhed to introduce that perſpicuity and 
evidence into other branches of philoſophy which he found in them. 


Being ſenſible how apt we are to be led aſtray by prejudices of 


education, he thought the only way to avoid error, was, to reſolve 


to doubt of every thing, and hold every thing to be uncertain; 
even thoſe things which he had been taught to hold as moſt cer- 
tain, until he had ſuch clear and | cogrie evidence as compelled his 


aſſent. 


In 
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to be clear and certain, was his own exiſtence. Of this he was cer- 
tain, becauſe he was conſcious that he thought, that he reaſoned, 
and that he doubted. He uſed this argument, therefore, to prove 
his own exiſtence, cogzto, ergo ſum. This he conceived to be the firſt 
of all truths, the foundation-ſtone upon which the whole fabric of 
human knowledge is built, and on which it muſt reſt. And as 
ARCHIMEDES thought, that if he had one fixed point to reſt his en- 
gines upon, he could move the earth; ſo Des CarTes, charmed 
with the diſcovery of one certain principle, by which he emerged 
from the ſtate of univerſal doubt, believed that this principle alone 
would be a ſufficient foundation on which he might build the 


whole ſyſtem of ſcience. He ſeems therefore to have taken no 


great trouble to examine whether there might not be other firſt 


principles, which, on account of their own light and evidence, 


ought to be admitted by every man of ſound judgment. The love 
of ſimplicity, ſo natural to the mind of man, led him to apply the 
whole force of his mind to raiſe the fabric of knowledge upon this 
one principle, rather than ſeek a broader foundation. 


Accordingly, he does not admit the evidence of ſenſe to be a 


firſt principle, as he does that of conſciouſneſs. The arguments of 


the ancient ſceptics here occurred to him, that our ſenſes often de- 
ceive us, and therefore ought never to be truſted on their own au- 
thority : That in ſleep, we often ſeem to ſee and hear things which 
we are convinced to have had no exiſtence, © But that which chief- 
ly led Des CARTEs to think that he ought not to truſt to his ſenſes 
without proof of their veracity, was, that he took it for granted, 


as all Philoſophers had done before him, that he did not perceive 
external objects themſelves, but certain images of them in his 


own mind, called izas. He was certain, by conſciouſneſs, that 


he had the ideas of ſun and moon, earth and ſea ; but how could 
he be aſſured that there really exiſted external objects like to theſe - 


: ideas a 


ED Hitherto 


In this ſtate of univerſal doubt, that which firſt appeared to him — 


„ 
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Hitherto he was uncertain of every thing but of his own exiſt- 
ence, and the exiſtence of the operations and ideas of his own 


mind. Some of his diſciples, it is ſaid, remained at this ſtage of 


his ſyſtem, and got the name of Egoiſts. They could not find 
evidence in the ſubſequent ſtages of his progreſs. But DES Car- 
TEs reſolved not to ſtop here ; he endeavoured to prove, by a new 
argument, drawn from his idea of a Deity, the exiſtence of an in- 


_ finitely perfect Being, who made him, and all his faculties. From 
the Perfection of this Being, he inferred that he could be no de- 


ceiver; and therefore concluded, that his ſenſes, and the other fa- 
eulties he found in himſelf, are not fallacious, but may be truſted, 


when a proper uſe is made of them. 


The ſyſtem of Dzs CarTes is, with great perſpicuity and 


acuteneſs, explained by himſelf in his writings, which ought to 


be conſulted by thoſe who n underſtand. it. 


The merit of Des Cairns cannot be eaſily conceived by thoſe 
who have not ſome notion of the Peripatetic ſyſtem, in which he 


vas educated. To throw off the prejudices of education, and to. 


create a ſyſtem of nature, totally different from that which had 
ſubdued the underſtanding of mankind, and kept it in ſubjection 


for ſo many centuries, required an uncommon. force of mind. 


The world which Des CarTts exhibits to our view, is not only 


in its ſtructure very different from that of the Peripatetics, but 1 K. 


as we N lay, b * * materials, 


In the old ſyſtem; 50 5 ing was, by a kind of . | 
ſublimation, reſolved into principles ſo. myſterious, that it may be 


a queſtion whether they were words without meaning, or were na- 
tions too wes for human eee 


All that we obſerve in nature, is, n to ABI8TOTLE; a 


conſtant ſucceſſion of the operations of generation and corruption. 
| The 
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The principles of generation are matter and form. The principle — 
of corruption is privation. All natural things are produced or ge- 
nerated by the union of matter and form; matter being, as it were, 
the mother, and form the father. As to matter, or the firſt mat- 
ter, as it is called, it is neither ſubſtance nor accident; it has no 
quality or property; it is nothing actually, but every thing poten- 
tially. Ir has ſo ſtrong an appetite for form, that it is no ſooner 
diveſted of one form, than it is clothed with another, and is equally 
| ſuſceptible of all forms ſucceſſively. It has no nature, but only 
capacity of having any one. | 


This is the dee wich the Peripatetics give of the firſt mat- 
ter. The other principle of generation is form, act, perfection; for 
theſe three words ſignify the ſame thing. But we muſt not con- 
ceive form to conſiſt in the figure, ſize, arrangement, or motion 
of the parts of matter. Theſe, indeed, are accidental forms, by 
which things artificial are formed: But every production of Na- 
ture has a ſubſtantial form, which, joined to matter, makes it to 
be what it is. The ſubſtantial form is a kind of informing ſoul, 
which gives the thing its ſpecific nature, and all its qualities, powers, 
and activity. Thus the ſubſtantial form of heavy bodies, is that 
which makes them deſcend; of light bodies, that which makes 
them aſcend.- The ſubſtantial form of gold, is that which gives 
it its ductility, its fuſibility, its weight, its colour, and all its qua- 
lities ; and the fame is to be underſtood of every natural produc- 
tion. A change in the accidental form of any body, is alteration 

only; bur a change in the ſubſtantial form, is generation and cor- 
ruption: It is corruption with reſpect to the ſubſtantial form, of 
which the body is deprived : It 4s generation, with reſpect to the | Þ 
ſubſtantial form that ſucceeds. Thus when a horſe dies and turns = 
to duſt, the philoſophical account of the phznomenon is this: A | 
certain portion of the materia prima, which was joined to the ſub- 
ſtantial form of a horſe, is deprived of it by privation, and in the 
ſame inſtant is inveſted with the ſubſtantial form of earth. As 
ere ſubſtance muſt have a ſubſtantial form, there are ſome of 
"WY | | thoſe 
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CHAP.VILL thoſe forms inanitace; ſome vegetative, ſome animal, and "ER 


rational. The three former kinds can only ſubſiſt in matter; but 
the laſt, according to the ſchoolmen, is immediately created by 
God, and infuſed into the body, making one ſubſtance with it, 


. while they are united; yet capable of 20 disjoined from the de- 


dy, and of ſubſiſting by elf. 


Such are the principles of natural things in the Peripatetic ſyſtem. 
It retains ſo much of the ancient Pyrhagorean doctrine, that we 
cannot aſcribe the invention of it ſolely to ARISTOTLE, although 
he no doubt made conſiderable alterations in it. The firſt matter was 


probably the ſame in both ſyſtems, and was in both held ro be 


eternal. They differed more about form. The Pythagoreans and 


Platoniſts held forms or ideas, as they called them, to be eternal, 


immutable, and ſelf-exiſtent. Ax Is TorLE maintained, that hw 
were not eternal, nor ſelf-exiſtent. On the other hand, he did not 
allow them to be produced, but educed from matter; yet he held 
them not to be actually in the matter from which they are educed, 
but potentially only. But theſe two ſyſtems differed " from one 


: another; than that of Des CARTES * from dn 


In the uri of Des Ga RTES, we meet ods two kinds of . 
only, to wit, body and mind; the firſt the object of our ſenſes, 
the other of conſciouſneſs; both of them things of which we have 
a diſtinct apprehenſion, if the human mind be capable of diſtin 
apprehenſion at all. To the firſt, no qualities are aſcribed but ex- 
tenſion, figure, and motion; to the laſt, nothing but thought, and 
its various modifications, of which we are conſcious. He could 
obſerve no common attribute, no reſembling feature in the attri- 
butes of body and mind, and therefore concluded them to be di- 
ſtinct ſubſtances, and totally of a different nature; and that body 
from its very nature is inanimate and inert, incapable of any kind 
of thought or e or of producing any chunt or Kaernten 


in itſelf. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
- Des CARTEsS mult be pee the honour of being the firſt who 


| 1 a diſtinct line between the material and intellectual world, 

which, in all the old ſyſtems, were ſo blended together, that it was 
impoſſible to ſay where the one ends and the other begins. How 
much this diſtinction hath contributed to the improvements of 
modern times, in the philoſophy both of body and of mind, is not 


eaſy to ſay. 


One obvious conſequence of this diſtinction was, that accurate 


reflection on the operations of our own mind is the only way to 
make any , progreſs in the knowledge of it. MALEBRANCHE, 
LockE, BERKELEY, and HUME, were taught this leſſon by Ds 
CARTES; and to it we owe their moſt valuable diſcoveries in this 
branch of philoſophy. The analogical way of reaſoning concern- 


ing the powers of the mind from the properties of body, which is 


the ſource of almoſt all the errors on this ſubject, and which is ſo 


natural ro the bulk of mankind, was as contrary. to the principles 
of Des CARTES, as it was agreeable to the principles of the old 


philoſophy. We may therefore truly ſay, that, in that part of 
philoſophy which relates to, the mind, Des CARTES laid the foun- 
dation, and put us into that tract, which all wiſe men now acknow- 
_ ledge to be the 8 one in which, we can expect ſucceſs. 


Wich 5 * 3 or the en of body, if DES CAR- 
 TES had not the merit of leading men into the right tract, we muſt 
allow him that of bringing them out of a wrong one. The Peri- 
patetics, by aſſigning to every ſpecies of body a particular ſubſtan- 
tial form, which produces, in an unknown manner, all the effects 
we obſerve in it, put a ſtop to all improvement in this branch of 
philoſophy. Gravity and levity, fluidity and hardneſs, heat and 


cold, were qualities ariſing from the ſubſtantial form of the bodies 


to which they belonged. Generation and corruption, ſubſtantial 


forms, and occult qualities, were always at hand, to reſolve every 


phænomenon. This philoſophy, therefore, inſtead of accounting 


for any of the phænomena of Nature, contrived only to give learn- 


ed 
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CHAP.VIIL ed names to their unknown cauſes, and fed men with the huſks of 
barbarous terms, inſtead of the fruit of real knowledge. 


By the ſpreading of the Carteſian ſyſtem, materia prima, ſubſtan- 
tial forms, and occult qualities, with all the jargon of the Ariſto- 
telian phyſics, fell into utter diſgrace, and were never mentioned 
by the followers of the new ſyſtem, but as a ſubject of ridicule. 
Men became ſenſible that their underſtanding had been hoodwink- 
ed by thoſe hard terms. They were now accuſtomed to explain 


the phznomena of Nature, by the figure, ſize, and motion of the 
particles of matter, things perfectly level to human underſtanding, 


and could reliſh nothing in philoſophy that was dark and unintel- 


ligible. ARISTOTLE, after a reign of more than a thouſand years, 


was now expoſed as an object of deriſion even to the vulgar, ar- 
rayed in the mock majeſty of his ſubſtantial forms and occult qua- 
lities. The ladies became fond of a philoſophy which was eaſily 
learned, and required no words too harſh for their delicate organs. 
Queens and Princeſſes, the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages of the 
age, courted the converſation of DES CarTEs, and became adepts 
in his philoſophy. Witneſs CHRISTINA Queen of Sweden, and EL1- 
SABETH, daughter of FxEDEKICK King of Bohemia, the mother of 
our Royal Family. The laſt, though very young when Des CAR TEB 


wrote his Principia, he declares to be the only perſon he knew, who 
perfectly underſtood not only all his philoſophical N but the 


moſt * of his mathematical works. 


That men ſhould raſh with violence from one extreme, without 


going more or leſs into the contrary extreme, is not to be expected 


from the weakneſs of human nature. Des CarTEs and his fol- 
lowers were not exempted from this weakneſs ; they thought that 
extenſion, figure, and motion, were ſufficient to reſolve all the Phæ- 


nomena of the material fyſtem. To admit other qualities, whoſe 


cauſe is unknown, was to return to Egypt, Tracy ORE Oy had 


> Wen ſo happily delivered. 


When 
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When Sir Isaac NzwrToN's doctrine of gravitation was publiſh- CHAP.VIH. 
E - * * © . 6 7 % — — 
ed, the great objection to it, which hindered its general reception 


in-Europe for half a century, was, that gravitation ſeemed to be 
an occult quality, as it could not be accounted for by extenſion, fi- 
gure, and motion, the known attributes of body. They who de- 


fended him, found it difficult to anſwer this objection, to the ſatif. 


faction of thoſe who had been initiated in the principles of the 


Carteſian ſyſtem. But, by degrees, men came to be ſenſible, that, 


in revolting from ARISTOTLE, the Cartefians had gone into the 
oppoſite extreme; experience convinced them, that there are quali- 
ties in the material world, whoſe exiſtence is certain, though their 
cauſe be occult. To acknowledge this, is only a candid confeſſion 
of human ignorance, than which there 1 is nothing n more becoming. 
a mee 


1 all has we can * of the mind muſt be Ste INS T 


careful obſervation of its operations in ourſelves ; ſo all that we 
can know of the material ſyſtem muſt be-derived from what can 


be diſcovered by our ſenſes. DES CARTEs was not ignorant of 


this; nor was his ſyſtem ſo unfriendly to obſervation and experi- 
ment as the old ſyſtem was. He made many experiments, and 
called earneſtly upon all lovers of truth to aid him in this way. 
But, believing that all the phænomena of the material world are 
the reſult of extenſion, figure, and motion, and that the Deity al- 


' ways combines theſe, ſo as to produce the phænomena in the ſim- 


pleſt manner poſſible, he thought, that, from a few experiments, 
he might be able to diſcover the ſimpleſt way, in which the obvi- 
ous phænomena of Nature can be produced, by matter and motion 
only; and that this muſt be the way in which they are actually 
produced. His conjectures were ingenious, upon the principles he 
had adopted: But they are found to be ſo far from the truth, that 
they ought for ever to diſcourage Philoſophers from truſting to con- 
jecture in the operations af Nature. £92 


The vortices or Whirlpools of ſubtile matter, by which Des 
 GAREES 
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e vu. CarTes endeavoured to account for the phænomena of the mate- 
rial world, are now found to be fictions, no leſs thay the ſenſible 
ſpecies of ARISTOTLE. | | 


It was reſerved for Sir Is AAc NEWTON to point out clearly the 
road to the knowledge of Nature's works. Taught by Lord Bacon 
to deſpiſe hypotheſes as the fictions of human fancy, he laid it 

. down as a rule of philoſophiſing, that no cauſes of natural things 
ought to be aſſigned but ſuch as can be proved to have a real exi- 
ſtence. He ſaw, that all the length men can go in accounting for 

phænomena is to diſcover the laws of Nature, according to which 
they are produced; and therefore, that the true method of philo- 
ſophiſing is this: From real facts aſcertained by obſer vation and 
experiment, to collect by juſt induction the laws of Nature, and 
to apply the laws ſo ed, to account for the phznomena of 


Nature. 


| Thus the natural Philoſopher has the rules of his art fixed with 
no leſs preciſion than the Mathematician, and may be no. leſs cer- 
tain when he keeps within them, and when he deviates from them: 

And though the evidence of a law of nature from induction is not 
demonſtrative, it is the only kind of evidence on which all the 
moſt i N affairs of human we muſt reſt. | 

b 5. oh without "HE Ne WTON dilvovered the 
1 of our planetary ſyſtem, and of the rays of light; and gaye 
the firſt and the nobleſt examples of that chaſte induction, N | 
Lord. BAco could OF delineate in theory. | 


— 


-4 Hs Ranges 18 "Y what the human 5 ſhould have wandered 
for ſo many ages, without falling into this tract? How much more 
ſtrange, that after it has been clearly diſcovered, 'and a happy pro- 
greſs made in it, many chuſe rather to wander 1 in che wy . | 

| of ee | 


To 


OF THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION, &r. 


To return to DES CARTES“ s notions of the manner of our per- 
ceiving external objects, from which a concern to do juſtice to the 


merit of that great reformer in philoſophy has led me to digreſs, 


he took it for granted, as the old Philoſophers had done, that what 
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we immediately perceive muſt be either in the mind itſelf, or in 
the brain, to which the mind is immediately preſent. The im- 


preſſions made upon our organs, nerves, and brain, could be no- 


thing according to his philoſophy but various modifications of ex- 
tenſion, figure, and motion. There could be nothing in the brain 


like ſound or colour, taſte or ſmell, heat or cold; theſe are ſenſa- 


tions in the mind, which, by the laws of the union of ſoul and 
body, are raiſed on occaſion of certain traces in the brain; and al- 
though he gives the name of ideas to thoſe. traces in the brain, he 
does not think it neceſſary that they ſhould be perfectly like to the 
things which they repreſent, any more than that words or figns 
ſhould reſemble the things they ſignify. But, ſays he, that we may 
follow the received opinion as far as is poſſible, we may allow a 
flight reſemblance. Thus we know, that a print in a book may 
repreſent houſes, temples, and groves ; and ſo far is it from being 
neceſſary that the print ſhould be perfectly like the thing it repre- 
ſents, that its perfection often requires the contrary : For a circle 
muſt often be repreſented by an ellipſe, a . by a rhombus, 
and ſo of other. things. 


The perceptions of ſenſe, he thought, are to be referred ſolely 
to the union of ſoul and body. They commonly exhibit to us only 
what may hurt or profit our bodies ; and rarely, and by accident 
only, exhibit things as they are in tes lee It is by obſerving 
this, that we muſt learn to throw off the prejudices of ſenſe, and 
to attend with our intellect to the ideas which are by nature im- 
planted in it. By this means we ſhall underſtand, that the nature 
of matter does not conſiſt in thoſe things that affect our ſenſes, ſuch 
as colour, or ſmell, or taſte; but only in this, that it is ſomething 
extended in length, breadth, and depth. 
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The writings of Des CAR TES have in general a remarkable de- 
gree of perſpicuity; and he undoubtedly intended that, in this 
particular, his philoſophy ſhould be a perfect contraſt to that of 
ARISTOTLE ; yet, in what he has ſaid in different parts of his wri- 
tings, of our perception of external objects, there ſeems to be ſome 


obſcurity, and even inconſiſtency ; whether owing to his having 


had different opinions on the ſubject at different times, or to the 
difficulty he found in it, I will not l to ſay. 


There are two points in particular, wherein I cannot reconcile 


him to himſelf: The „et, regarding the place of the ideas or images 


of external objects, which are the immediate objects of perception; 
the ſecond, with regard tq the veracity of our external ſenſes. 


As to the jir/t, he ſometimes places the ideas of material objects 
in the brain, not only when they are perceived, but when they are 
remembered or imagined ; and this has always been held to be the 
Carteſian doctrine; yet he ſometimes ſays, that we are not to 
conceive the images or traces in the brain to be perceived, as if 
there were eyes in the brain; theſe traces are only occaſions on 
which, by the laws of the union of ſoul and body, ideas are ex- 
cited in the mind; and therefore it is not neceſſary, that there 
ſhould be an exact reſemblance between the traces and the things 


' Tepreſented by them, any more than that words or ſigns ſhould be 


2 a like the wins ſignified by chem. 


Theſe two opinions, I think, cannot be reconciled. For if the . 


| images or traces in the brain are perceived, they muſt be the objects 
of perception, and not the occaſions of it only. On the other hand, 


if they are only the occaſions of our perceiving, they are not per- 
ceived at all. DES CarTes ſeems to have heſitated between the 


two opinions, or to have paſſed from the one to the other. Mr 


Locke ſeems in like manner to have wavered between the two; 


ſometimes repreſenting the ideas of material things as being in the 


brain, but more frequently as in the mind itſelf, Neither Des 
CARTEL 


OF THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION, &. 


CARTEs nor Mr Locks could, conſiſtently with themſelves, attri- 
bute any other qualities to images in the brain, but extenſion, 
figure, and motion; for as to thoſe qualities which Mr Locks di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of ſecondary qualities, both Philoſophers 
believed them not to belong to body at all, and therefore could 
not aſcribe them to images in the brain. 


Sir IsAAc NRwTox and Dr Sa MuuzL CLARKE, uniformly ſpeak 
of the ſpecies or images of material things as being in that part 
of the brain called the /en/or:um, and perceived by the mind there 
preſent ; but the former ſpeaks of this point only incidentally, and 
with his uſual modeſty, in the form of a query. MALEBRANCHE 
is perfectly clear and unambiguous in this matter. According to 
his ſyſtem, the images or traces in the brain are not perceived at 
all, they are only occaſions upon which, by the laws of Nature, 


certain ſenſations are felt by us, and certain of the divine ideas 


diſcovered to our minds. 
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The ſecond point on which Des CAR TESs ſeems to waver, is with 


regard to the credit that is due to the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 


Sometimes, from the perfection of the Deity, and his being no 


deceiver, he infers, that our ſenſes and our other faculties cannot 


be fallacious: And ſince we ſeem clearly to perceive, that the idea 
of matter comes to us from things external, which it perfectly re- 
ſembles; therefore, we muſt conclude, that there really exiſts ſome- 
thing extended in length, breadth, and depth, having all the pro- 
perties which we clearly perceive to belong to an extended thing. 


At other times, we find Des CarTEs and his followers making 
frequent complaints, as all the ancient Philoſophers did, of the fal- 
lacies of ſenſe. He warns us to throw off its prejudices, and to 


attend only, with our intellect, to the ideas implanted there. By 


this means we may perceive, that the nature of matter does not 
conſiſt in hardneſs, colour, weight, or any of thoſe things that af- 
| 8 2 | -- a 
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IAF. VIII. fe& our ſenſes, but in this only, that it is ſomething extended in 
length, breadth, and depth. The ſenſes, he ſays, are only rela- 
tive to our preſent ſtate; they exhibit things only, as they tend 
to profit or to hurt us, ad rarely, and by accident only, as they 
are in themſelves. 


It was probably owing to an averſion to admit any thing into 

_ philoſophy, of which we have not a clear and diſtinct conception, 
that Des CART ES was led to deny, that there is any ſubſtance of 
matter diftina from thoſe qualities of it which we perceive. We 
ſay, that matter is ſomerhing extended, figured, moveable. Ex- 
tenſion, figure, mobility, therefore, are not matter, but qualities, 
belonging to this fomething, which we call matter. Des CarTrs 
could not reliſh this 'obſcure /omething, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſubject or /ub/tratum of thoſe qualities; and therefore maintain- 

ed, that extenſion is the very eſſence of matter. But as we muſt 
aſcribe extenſion to ſpace as well as to matter, he found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of holding, that ſpace and matter are the ſame 
thing, and differ only in our way of conceiving them; ſo that, 
wherever there is ſpace there is matter, and no void left in the uni- 
verſe. The neceſſary conſequence of this, is, that the material 

world has no bounds nor limits. He did not, however, chuſe to 
call it infinite, but indefinite. | 1 * 


It was probably owing to the ſame cauſe that Des CAR Es made 

the eſſence of the ſoul to conſiſt in thought: He would not allow - 
it to be an unknown ſomething that has the power of thinking; 

it cannot therefore be without thought: And as he conceived that 
there can be no thought without ideas, the fout muſt have had 

ideas in its firſt formation, which, of conſequence, are innate. ; 


The ſentiments of thoſe who came after Dzs CAR TES, with re- 
gard to the nature of body and mind, have been various. Many 
have maintained, that body is only a collection of qualities to which 
we give one name; and that the notion of a ſubje of inheſion, 

3; "0b 
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to which thoſe qualities belong, is only a fiction of the mind. CHAf. III. 
Some have even maintained, that the ſoul is only a ſucceſſion of 
related ideas, without any ſubject of inheſion. It appears, by what 

has been ſaid, how far theſe Notions Are allied to the Carteſian 


ſyſtem. 


The triumph of the Carteſian ſyſtem over that of AkIsTOTLE, 
is one of the moſt remarkable revolutions in the hiſtory of philo- 
ſophy, and has led me to dwell longer upon it than the preſent ſub- 
JeR perhaps required. The authority of ARISTOTLE was now no 
more. That reverence for hard words and dark notions, by which 
mens underſtanding had been ſtrangled in early years, was turned 
into contempt, and every thing ſuſpected which was not clearly 
and diſtinctly underſtood. This is the ſpirit of the Carteſian phi- 
loſophy, and is a more important acquiſition to mankind than any 
of its particular tenets 3 and for exerting this ſpirit ſo zealouſly, 
and ſpreading it ſo ene Des CAR TES deſerves immortal 
. | | 3 


Ir is to be obſerved, however, that Des CAR xs rejected a part 
oats of the ancienr theory, concerning the perception of external 
objects by the ſenſes, and that he adopted the other part. That 
theory may be divided into two parts: The fir ft, that images, ſpe- 
cies, or forms of external objects, come from the object, and en- 
ter by the avenues of the ſenſes to the mind; the ſecond part is, 
That the external object itſelf is not perceived, but only the ſpe- 
cies or image of it in the mind. The firſt part Des CAR TES and 
his followers rejected, and refuted by ſolid arguments; but the ſe- 
cond part, neither he, nor his followers, have thought of calling 
in queſtion; being perſuaded, that it is only a repreſentative image, 
in the mind, of the external object that we perceive, and nor the 
object itſelf. And this image, which the Peripatetics called a ſpe- 
cies, he calls an u CHOY the name only, while he admits 

_  ithe Ong” | 


L 
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It ſeems ſtrange, that the great pains which this Philoſopher 
took to throw off the prejudices of education, to diſmiſs all his 


former opinions, and to aſſent to nothing, till he found evidence that 
_ compelled his aſſent, ſhould not have led him to doubt of this opi- 


nion of the ancient philoſophy. Ir is evidently a philoſophical opi- 
nion; for the vulgar undoubtedly believe that it is the external ob- 
ject which we immediately perceive, and not a repreſentative 
image of it only. It is for this reaſon, that they look upon it as 
perfect lunacy to call in queſtion the exiſtence of external objects. 


It ſeems to be admitted as a firſt principle by the learned and the 
unlearned, that what is really perceived muſt exiſt, and that to 


perceive what does not exiſt is impoſſible. So far the unlearned 


man and the Philoſopher agree. The unlearned man ſays, I per- 
ceive the external object, and I perceive it to exiſt. Nothing can 
be more abſurd than to doubt of it. The Peripatetic ſays, what I 
perceive is the very identical form of the object, which came im- 
mediately from the object, and makes an impreſſion upon my 
mind, as a ſeal does upon wax; and therefore, I can have no doubt 


of the exiſtence of an object whoſe form I perceive. But what 


| ſays the Carteſian? I perceive not, ſays he, the external object it- 


ſelf. So far he agrees with the Peripatetic, and differs from the 
unlearned man. But perceive an image, or form, or idea, in my 
own mind, or in my brain. I am certain of the exiſtence of 'the 
idea, becauſe I immediately perceive it. But how this idea is 
formed, or what it repreſents, is not ſelf-evident; and therefore I 
muſt find arguments, by which, from the exiſtence of the idea 
which I perceive, I can infer the exiſtence of an external object | 
which it repreſents, 


As I take this to be a Juſt view of the principles of the unlearn- 
ed man, of the Peripatetic, and of the Carteſian, ſo I think they 
all reaſon conſequentially from their ſeveral principles; that the 
Carteſian has ſtrong grounds to doubt of the exiſtence of external 
objects; the Peripatetic "oy little ground of doubt; and the un- 

| learned 
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learned man none at all: And that the difference of their ſituation HAP. VIII. 


ariſes from this, that the unlearned man has no hypotheſis ; the 
Peripatetic leans upon an hy potheſis; and the Carteſian upon one 


half of that hypotheſis, 


Ds CARTES, according to the ſpirit of his own philoſophy, 
ought to have doubted of both parts of the Peripatetic hypotheſis, 
or to have given his reaſons why he adopted one part, as well as 
why he rejected the other part; eſpecially, ſince the unlearned, 
who have the faculty of . perceiving objects by their ſenſes in no 
leſs perfection than Philoſophers, and ſhould therefore know, as 
well as they, what it is they perceive, have been unanimous in 
this, that the objects they perceive are not ideas in their own 
minds, but things external. It might have been expected, that 
a Philoſopher who was ſo cautious as not to take his own exiſtence 
for granted without proof, would not have taken it for granted, 
without proof, that every thing he perceived was only ideas in his 
own mind. | 


But if Des CARTES made a raſh ſtep in this, as I apprehend he 
did, he ought not to bear the blame alone. His ſucceſſors have 
ſtill continued in the ſame track, and, after his example, have 
adopted one part of the ancient theory, to wit, that the objects 
we immediately perceive are ideas only. All their ſyſtems are 
built on this foundation. | 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Sentiments of Mr Locke. 
HE reputation which Lockt's Eſſay on human underſtand- 


ing had at home from the beginning, and which it has. 


| gradually acquired abroad, is a ſufficient teſtimony of its merit. 
There 
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Ak. X There is perhaps no book of che metaphyſical kind that has been 


ſo generally read by thoſe who underſtand the language, or that 


is more adapted to teach men to think with preciſion, and to in- 


ſpire them with that candour and love of truth, which is the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of philoſophy. He gave, I believe, the firſt example 
in the Engliſh language of writing on ſuch abſtract ſubjects, with 
a remarkable degree of ſimplicity and perſpicuity ; and in this he 
has been' happily imitated by others that came after him. No 
author hath more ſucceſsfully pointed out the danger of ambigu- 
ous words, and the importance of having diſtin and determinate 
notions in judging and reaſoning. His obſervations on the various 


powers of the human underſtanding, on the uſe and abuſe of words, 


and on the extent and limits of human knowledge, are drawn 
from attentive reffection on the operations of his own mind, the 
true ſource of all real knowledge on theſe ſubjects ; and ſhew an 


uncommon degree of penetration and judgment: But he needs no 


panegyric of mine, and I mention theſe things, only that, when I 
have occaſion to differ from him, I may not be thought inſenſible of 

the merit of an author whom I highly reſpect, and to whom I owe 
my firſt lights in thoſe ſtudies, as well as my attachment to them, 


He ſets out in his Eſſay with a full conviction, common to him 


with other Philoſophers, that ideas in the mind are the objects of 


all our thoughts in every operation of the underſtanding. This 
leads him to uſe the word idea ſo very frequently, beyond what 


was uſual in the Engliſh language, that mo thought it neceſlary in 


his introduction to make this apology : © It being that term, ſays 
de he, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the 
&* object of underſtanding, when a man thinks; I have uſed it to 
< expreſs whatever is meant by phantaſm, notion, ſpecies, or what- 
« eyer it is which the mind can be employed about in thinking; 
and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. I preſume i it will be 
T granted me, that there are ſuch ideas in mens minds; every 
„ man is conſcious of them in himſelf, and mens words and 
& 


actions will 8 4 him that they are in others. 5 
W eing | 
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Speaking of the * of our ds he ſays, It is evi- — IX. 
dent the mind knows not things immediately, but only by the 


« intervention of the ideas it has of them: Our knowledge there- 
<« fore 1s real, only ſo far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas and the reality of things. But what ſhall be here the cri- 
„ terion? How ſhall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
“ own ideas, know that they agree with things themſelves ? This, 
though it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet I think there be two 


© ſorts of ideas that we may be aſſured agree witk things. 


— — 


our own e 


We ſee that Mr Locke was aware no leſs than Des CARTESs, 
that the doctrine of ideas made it neceſlary, and at the ſame time 
difficult, to prove the exiſtence of a material world without us; 
becauſe the mind, according to that doctrine, perceives nothing 
but a world of ideas in itſelf. Not only DES CAR TES, but MALE- 
BRANCHE, ARNAULD, and NoRKR1s, had perceived this difficulty, 
and attempted to remove it with little ſucceſs. Mr Lockx attempts 
the ſame thing ; but his arguments are feeble. He even ſeems to be 
conſcious of this : For he concludes his reaſoning with this obſer- 


vation, That we have evidence ſufficient to direct us in attaining 
the good and avoiding the evil, cauſed by external objects, and 


“that this is the important concern we have in being made ac- 
% quainted with them.“ This indeed is ſaying no more than will 
be granted by thoſe who deny the exiſtence of a material world. 


As there is no material difference between Locke 4 Des. 


CARTES with regard to the perception of objects by the ſenſes, 


there is the leſs occaſion, in this place, to take notice of all their 


differences in other points. They differed about the origin of our 
ideas. Des CARTEs thought ſome of them were innate : The other 


maintained, that there are no innate ideas, and that they are all de- 


rived from two ſources, to wit, ſenſation and reflection; meaning 
by ſenſation, the operations of our external ſenſes ; and by reflection, 
that attention which we are capable of giving to the operations of 


E | 7 They 
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They differed with regard to the eſſence both of matter and of 
mind : The Britiſh Philoſopher holding, that the real eſſence of 
both is beyond the reach of human knowledge; the other con- 


ceiving, that the very eſſence of mind conſiſts in thought; and that 


of matter in extenſion ; by which he made matter and ſpace Not to 
differ in reality, and no part of ſpace to be void of matter. 


Mr Loc KE explained, more diſtinctly than had been done before, 
the operations of the mind in claſſing the various objects of thought, 
and reducing them to genera and ſpecies. He was the firſt, I think, 


who diſtinguiſhed in ſubſtances what he calls the nominal eſſence, 


which is only the notion we form of a genus or ſpecies, and which 
we expreſs by a definition; from the real eſſence or internal con- 
ſtiturion of the thing, which makes it ro be what it is. Without 
this diſtinction, the ſubtile diſputes which tortured the ſchoolmen 
for ſo many ages; in the controverſy between the nominaliſts and 


realiſts, could never be brought to an iſſue. He thews diſtinctly 
how we form abſtract and general notions, and the uſe and ne- 


ceſlity of them in reaſoning. And as (according to the received 
principles of Philoſophers) every notion of our mind muſt have for 
its object an idea in the mind itſelf; he thinks that we form ab- 
ſtract ideas by leaving out of the idea of an individual every thing 
wherein it differs from other individuals of the ſame ſpecies or 


| genus; and that this power of forming abſtract ideas, is that which 


chiefly diſtinguiſhes us from brute mee in whom he could ſee 


no Evidence of my abſtract ideas.” 0 


1 Bines tho time of Des 1 Philoſophers have differed PET 


with regard to the ſhare they aſcribe to the mind itſelf, in the fa- 


brication of thoſe repreſentative beings called 275 and We 1 man- 
ner in An this wort 18 ien on. Y 1 73% 


Ot che uttiors I dave met 3 Dr 8 Hoo 3 16 the dr 


| eplicix... He was one of the moſt ingenious and active members 
of the Royal eien of London at its firſt Inſtitutions and fre- 


guouly x 
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quently read leQtures to the Society, which were publiſhed among CHAP. IX. 
— — 


his poſthumous works. In his lectures upon light, Sect. 7. he 


makes ideas to be material ſubſtances; and thinks that the brain 


is furniſhed with a proper kind of matter for fabricating the ideas 


of each ſenſe. The ideas of ſight he thinks are formed of a kind 
of matter reſembling the Bononian ſtone, or ſome kind of phoſ- 
phorus; that the ideas of ſound are formed of ſome matter reſem- 
bling the chords or glaſſes which take a found from the vibrations 
of the air; and ſo of the reſt. 


The ſoul, he thinks, may fabricate fome hundreds of thoſe ideas 


in a day; and that as they are formed, they are puſhed farther off 


from the centre of the brain where the ſoul reſides. By this means 
they make a continued chain of ideas, coyled up in the brain, the 
firſt end of which is fartheſt removed from the centre or ſeat of 
the ſoul; and the other end is always at the centre, being the laſt 
idea formed, which is always preſent the moment when confidered ; 


and therefore, according as there is a greater number of ideas-be- 


tween the preſent ſenſation or thought in the centre and any other, 
the ſoul 1 is n, of a —_ portion of time PR 


Mr Locke bo not entered into ind of this manu- 
facture of ideas; but he aſcribes to the mind a very conſiderable 
hand in forming its own ideas. With regard to our ſenſations, 


the mind is paſſive, they being produced in us, only by differ- | 


„ ent degrees and modes of motion in our animal ſpirits, vari- 


< oully agitated by external objects: Theſe, however, ceaſe to be, 


as ſoon as they ceaſe to be perceived; but, by the faculties of me- 


mory and imagination, © the mind has an ability, when it wills, 


_ © to revive them again, and, as it were, to paint them anew upon 
« itſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with leſs difficulty.“ 


| As to the ideas of reflection, he aſcribes them to no other cauſe 
but to that attention which the mind is capable of giving to its 
own operations: Theſe, therefore, are formed by _ We itſelf, 


== | He 
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Caf. IX. He aſcribes likewiſe to the mind the power of e nen its 
ſimple ideas into complex ones of various forms; of repeating 
them, and adding the repetitions together; of dividing and claſſing 
them; of comparing them, and, from that compariſon, of form- 

ing the ideas of their relation; nay, of forming a general idea of 
a ſpecies or genus, by taking from the idea of an individual eve- 
ry thing by which it is diſtinguiſhed from other individuals of the 
kind, till at laſt it becomes an abſtract general idea, common to 
all the individuals of the kind. | | 


Theſe, I think, are the powers which Mr Locks aſecribes to the 
mind itſelf in the fabrication of its ideas. Biſhop BERKELEY, as 
we ſhall ſee afterwards, abridged them Re: and Mr Hume 


much more. 


The ideas we have of the various qualities of bodies are not all, 
as Mr Locke thinks, of the ſame kind. Some of them are images 
or reſemblances of what is really in the body ; others are not. 
There are certain qualities inſeparable from matter; ſuch as exten- 
ſion, ſolidity, figure, mobility. Our ideas of theſe are real reſem- 
blances of the qualities in the body; and theſe he calls primary 
qualities: But colour, ſound, taſte, ſmell, heat, and cold, he calls 
ſecondary qualities, and thinks that they are only powers in bodies 
of producing certain ſenſations in us; which ſenſations have no- 
thing reſembling them, though they are commonly thought to be 
exact reſemblances of ſomething in the body. Thus, ſays he, 
the idea of heat or light, which we receive, by our eye or 
* touch, from the ſun, are commonly thought real qualities exiſt- 
ing in the ſun, and ſomething more than mere powers in it.” 


The names of primary and fecondary qualities, were, I believe, 
firſt uſed by Mr Locke ; but the diſtinction, which they expreſs, 
was well underſtood by Des CARTES, and 1s EY by him in 
his 1 8 tc part 1. ſect. _ D 75: | | 


Although 
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Although no author has more merit than Mr Locke, in point- CHAP. IX. 
— — 


ing out the ambiguity of words, and reſolving, by that means, 

many knotty queſtions, which had tortured the wits of the ſchool- 
men; yet, I apprehend he has been ſometimes miſled by the am- 
biguity of the word idea, which he uſes ſo often almoſt in every 
page of his eſſay. 


In the explication given of this word, we took notice of two 
meanings given to 1t; a popular and a philoſophical. In the po- 
pular meaning, to have an idea of any thing, ſignifies nothing 
more than to think of it. 


Although the operations of the mind are moſt properly and na- 
turally, and indeed moſt commonly in all vulgar languages, ex- 
preſſed by active verbs, there is another way of expreſſing them 
leſs common, but equally well underſtood. To think of a thing, 
and to have a thought of it; to believe a thing, and to have a be- 
lief of it; to ſee a thing, and have a ſight of it; to conceive a 
thing, and to have a conception, notion, or idea of it, are phraſes 


perfectly ſynonymous. In theſe phraſes, the thought means no- 
thing but the act of thinking; the belief, the act of believing; 


and the conception, notion, or idea, the act of conceiving. To 
have a clear and diſtinct idea, is, in this ſenſe, nothing elſe but to 
conceive the thing clearly and diſtintly. When the word idea is 
taken in this popular ſenſe, there can be no doubt of our having 


ideas in our minds. To think without ideas would be to think 


without thought, which is a manifeſt contradiction. 


But there is another meaning of the word idea peculiar to Philo- 
ſophers, and grounded upon a philoſophical theory, which the 


vulgar never think of. Philoſophers, ancient and modern, have 
maintained, that the operations of the mind, like the tools of an 


artificer, can only be employed upon objects that are preſent, in 
the mind, or in the brain, where the mind is ſuppoſed to reſide. 
Therefore, objects — are diſtant, in time or place, muſt have a 

r 
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mind? 


err nn 


CHA 
F. IX. repreſentative in 4 mind. or in the brain; ſome image or picture 


of them, which is the object that the mind contemplates. This 


repreſentative image was, in the old philoſophy, called a Hecies or 
pbantafin. Since the time of DES CAR TES, it has more commonly 


been called an idea; and every thought is conceived to have an 
idea of its object. As this has been a common opinion among 


Philoſophers, as far back as we can trace philoſophy, it is the leſs 


to be wondered at, that they ſhould be apt to confound the opera- 
tion of the mind in thinking, with the idea or object of thought, 
which is ſuppoſed to be its inſeparable concomitant, 


If we pay any regard to the common ſenſe of mankind, thought 
and the object of thought are different things, and ought to be di- 


ſtinguiſhed. It is true, thought cannot be without an object; for 


every man who thinks muſt think of ſomething ; but the object he 
thinks of is one thing, his thought of that object is another thing. 
They are diſtinguiſhed in all languages even by the vulgar; and 
many things may be affirmed of thought, that is, of the opera- 
tion of the mind in thinking, which cannot without error, and 
even abſurdity, be affirmed of the object of that operation. 


From this, I think it is evident, that if the word idea, in a work 
where it occurs in every paragraph, is uſed without any intima- 
tion of rhe ambiguity of the word, ſometimes to ſignify thought, 
or the operation of the mind in thinking, ſometimes to ſignify thoſe 
internal objects of thought which Philoſophers ſuppoſe, this muſt 


occaſion confuſion in the thoughts both of the author and of the 
readers. I take this to be the greateſt blemiſh in the Eſſay on hu- 


man underſtanding. I apprehend this is the true ſource of ſeve- 
ral paradoxical opinions in that excellent wank; which I ſhall have 
occafion to take notice of. | 


| Here it is very natural to aſk, Whether it was Mr Lockz's opi- 


nion, that ideas are the only objects of thought? or, Whether it 


is not poſſible 1 men to think of hinge which are not ideas in the 
To 
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To this queſtion it is not eaſy to give a direct anſwer. On the HAF. IX. 


one hand, he ſays often, in diſtinct and ſtudied expreſſions, that 
the term iaca ſtands for whatever is the object of the underſtand- 
ing when a man thinks, or whatever it is which the mind can be 
employed about in thinking: That the mind perceives nothing but 
its own ideas: That all knowledge conſiſts in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas: That we can have no 
knowledge farther than we have ideas. Theſe, and many other 


_ expreſſions of the like import, evidently imply, that every object 


of thought muſt be an idea, and can be nothing elle. 


On the other hand, I am perſuaded that Mr Locks would have 
acknowledged, that we may think of ALEXANDER the Great, or 
of the planet Jupiter, and of numberleſs things, which he would 
have owned are not ideas in the mind, but objects which exiſt i in- 
dependent of the mind that thinks of them. 


How ſhall we reconcile the two parts of this apparent contra- 


dition ? All I am able to ſay upon Mr Lockz's principles to recon- 
cile them, is this, That we cannot think of ALEXANDER, or of the 
planet Jupiter, unleſs we have in our minds an idea, that is, an 
image or picture of thoſe objects. The idea of ALEXANDER is an 
image, or picture, or repreſentation of that hero in my mind ; and 


this idea is the immediate object of my thought when I think of 


ALEXANDER. That this was Lockz's opinion, and that it has 
been en, the opinion of neee there can be r no doubt. 


But, inſtead of giving light to the queſtion propoſed, it ſeems 
to involve 1 it in greater darkneſs. 


When I think of ALEXANDER, I am told there is an image or 
idea of ALEXANDER in my mind, which is the immediate object 


of this thought. The neceſſary conſequence of this ſeems to be, 


that there are two objects of this thought; the idea, which is in 
the mind, and the perſon repreſented by that idea; the firſt, the 


immediate 
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char. 1X. immediate object of the thought, the laſt, the object of the 
—ů— 


ſame thought, but not the immediate object. This is a hard ſay- 
ing; for it makes every thought of things external to have a double 
object. Every man is conſcious of his thoughts, and yet, upon 
attentive reflection, he perceives no ſuch duplicity in the object he 
thinks about. Sometimes men ſee objects double, but they always 
know when they do ſo: And I know of no Philoſopher who has 
expreſsly owned this duplicity in the object of thought, though it 
follows neceſſarily from maintaining, that, in the ſame thought, 
there is one object, that is immediate and in the mind itſelf, and 
another object, which is not immediate, and which is not in the 


mind. 


Beſides this, it ſeems very hard, or rather impoſſible, to under- 
ſtand what is meant by an object of thought, that is not an imme- 
diate object of thought. A body in motion may move another 
that was at reſt, by the medium of a third body that is interpoſed. 


This is eaſily underſtood; but we are unable to conceive any me- 


dium interpoſed between a mind and the thought of that mind; 


and, to think of any object by a medium, ſeems to be words 


without any meaning. There is a ſenſe in which a thing may be 
ſaid to be perceived by a medium. Thus any kind of ſign may 
be ſaid to be the medium by which I perceive or underſtand the 
thing ſignified. The ſign, by cuſtom, or compact, or perhaps 


by nature, introduces the thought of the thing ſignified. But 


here the thing ſignified, when it is introduced to the thought, is 


an object of thought no leſs immediate than the ſign was before: 


And there are here two objects of thought, one ſucceeding another, 


which we have ſhown is not the caſe with ale to an idea. and 


the object it repreſents, 


I apprehend, therefore, that if Philoſophers will maintain that 
ideas in the mind are the only immediate objects of thought, they 
will be forced to grant that they are the ſole objects of thought, 
and chat it is impoſſible for men to think of any thing elſe, Yet, 


_ ſurely, 
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ſurely, Mr Lock believed that we can think of many things that CHAP. IX. 


are not ideas in the mind; but he ſeems not to have perceived, 
that the maintaining that dong in the mind are the only immediate 
objects of thought, muſt neceſſarily draw this conſequence along 
with it. 


The conſequence, however, was ſeen by Biſhop BerKELEY and 
Mr Hunz, who rather choſe to admit the conſequence than to 
give up the principle from which it follows. 


Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr Locks, that he uſed the word 
idea ſo very frequently, as to make it yery difficult to give the at- 
_ tention neceſſary to put it always to the ſame meaning. And it 
appears evident, that, in many places, he means nothing more 
by it but thenotion or conception we have of any object of thought; 
that is, the act of the mind in conceiving it, and not the object 
| conceived. 


In explaining this word, he ſays, that he uſes it for whatever is 
meant by phantaſm, notion, ſpecies. Here are three ſynonymes 
to the word idea. The firſt and laſt are very proper to expreſs the 
philoſophical meaning of the word, being terms of art in the Pe- 
ripatetic philoſophy, and fignifying images of external things in 

the mind, which, according to that philoſophy, are objects of 
thought. But the word notion is a word in common language, 
whoſe meaning agrees exactly with the popular meaning of the 
Guy idea, but not with the nnn | 


When theſe two different meanings of the word idea are con- 
founded in a ſtudied explication of it, there is little reaſon to expect 
| 5 they ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed in the frequent uſe of 

There are many paſſages in the Eſſay, in which, to make them 
intelligidle the word idea muſt be taken in one of thoſe ſenſes, 
and many others, in which it muſt be taken in the other. It ſeems 
. . * author not attending to this ambiguity of the 

ND | word, 
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NG cane 

required; and the far n part of his readers have done the 


ſame. 


rn 


There is a third ſenſe, in which he uſes the word not unfre- 


* quently, to fignify objects of thought that are not in the mind, 


but external. 
makes an apology for it. When he affirms, as he does in innu— 


Of this he ſeems to be ſenſible, and ſomewhere 


merable places, that all human knowledge conſiſts in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, it is impoſſible 
to put a meaning upon this, conſiſtent with his principles, unleſs 


he means by ideas every object of human thought, whether me- 
diate or immediate; every thing, in a word, that can be ſignified 


by the ſubject, or predicate of a propoſition. 


Thus we ſee, tas the ws aides: ins three FO meanings in 
the Eſſay; and the author ſeems to have uſed it ſometimes in one, 


_ ſometimes in another, without being aware of any change in the 
meaning. The reader flides eaſily into the ſame fallacy, that 
meaning occurring moſt readily to his mind which gives the beſt 


ſenſe to what he reads. I have met with perſons profefling no 


flight acquaintance with the Eſſay on human underſtanding, who 
maintained, that the word idea, wherever it occurs, means no- 


thing more than thought; and that where he ſpeaks of ideas as 
images in the mind, and as objects of thought, he is not to be un- 
derſtood as ſpeaking properly, but figuratively or analogically : 


And indeed I apprehend, that it would be no ſmall ad vantage to 


many Nee in the book, if they could admit of this negro 
tation. | 


Wo bl Not the fault of this Philoſopher alone to have given too 
| little attention to the diſtinction between the operations of the 
mind and the objects of thofe operations. Although this diſtinc- 
tion be familiar to the vulgar, and found in the ſtructure of all 


| oo Philoſophers, when they ſpeak of * often confound 
the 
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the two tagechex and their theory concerning ideas has led them CHAP. IX. 


to do ſo: For ideas being ſuppoſed to be a ſhadowy kind of beings, 


intermediate between the thought, and the object of thought, ſome- 


times ſeem to coaleſce with the thought, ſometimes with the object 
of thought, and ſometimes to have a diſtinct exiſtence of their 


OWN. 


The ſame philoſophical theory of ideas has led Philoſophers to 
confound the different operations of the underſtanding, and to call 
them all by the name of perception. Mr Locke, though not free 
from this fault, is not ſo often chargeable with it, as ſome who 
came after him. The vulgar give the name of perception to that 
immediate knowledge of external objects which we have by our 


external ſenſes. This is its proper meaning in our language, though 


| ſometimes it may be applied to other things metaphorically or ana- 
logically. When I think of any thing that does not exiſt, as of 
the republic of Oceana, I do not perceive. it; I only conceive or 
imagine it: When I think of what happened to me yeſterday, I do 
not perceive but remember it: When I am pained with the gour, 
it is not proper to ſay I perceive the pain; I feel it; or am conſci- 
ous of it: It is not an object of perception, but of ſenſation and of 
conſciouſneſs. So far the vulgar diſtinguiſh very properly the dif- 
ferent operations of the mind, and never confound the names of 
things ſo different in their nature: But the theory of ideas leads 
Philoſophers to conceive all thoſe operations to be of one nature, 
and to give them one name: They are all, according to that theory, 
the Perception of ideas in the mind. Perceiving, remembering, 
imagining, being conſcious, are all perceiving ideas in the mind, 
and are called perceptions. Hence it is that Philoſophers ſpeak of 
the perceptions of memory, and the perceptions of imagination. 
They make ſenſation to be a perception; and every thing we per- 
ceive by our ſenſes to be an idea of ſenſation : Sometimes they ſay, 


that they are conſcious of the ideas 1 in RA on n 8 


_— 


chat chey perceive chem. 
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CHAP. X. 
— prannnnned 


Ar u. 


However improbable it may appear that Philoſophers, who have 
taken pains to ſtudy the operations of their own minds, ſhould ex- 
preſs them leſs properly, and leſs diſtinctly than the vulgar, it 
ſeems really to be the caſe; and the only account that can be given 


of this ſtrange phænomenon, I take to be this: That the vulgar 
ſeek no theory to account for the operations of their minds; they 


know that they ſee, and hear, and remember, and imagine; and 

thoſe who think diſtinctly will expreſs theſe operations diſtinctly, 
as their conſciouſneſs repreſents them to the mind : But Philoſophers 
think they ought to know not only that there are ſuch operations, 
but how they are performed; how they ſee, and hear, and remem- 
ber, and imagine; and, having invented a theory to explain thefe 
operations, by ideas or images in the mind, they ſuit their expreſ- 


ſions to their theory; and as a falſe comment throws a cloud upon 


the text, ſo a falſe theory 1 the e Shen which i it attempts 
to explain. | 5 
We ſhall examine this theory afterwards, Here I would only 
obſerve, that if it is not true, it may be expected that it ſhould 
lead ingenious men who adopt it to confound the operations of the 


mind with their objects, and with one another, even where the 


common language of the unlearned clearly diſtinguiſhes them. 
One that truſts to a falſe guide is in greater danger of being led 
aſtray than he who truſts his on eyes, though he ald be but 
n 274 acquainted with the road. o 5 


CHAP. . 


if the Sentiments . Bj jhup. Danxouay. 


\EORGE BERKELEY, ahead, Biſhop as Elo 555 
liſhed his new Theory of Viſion in 1709; his Treatiſe on 


this Principles of Human Knowledge in 1710; and his Dialogues 
| between 
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6 Hylas and Philonous in 1713; being then a Fellow of CHAR. 2 


Trinity College, Dublin. He is acknowledged univerſally to have 
great merit as an excellent writer, and a very acute and clear rea- 
ſoner on the moſt abſtract ſubjects, not to ſpeak of his virtues as 
a man, which were very conſpicuous : Yet the doctrine chiefly 
held forth in the Treatiſes above mentioned, eſpecially in the two 
laſt, has generally been thought ſo very abſurd, that few can be 
brought to think that he either believed it himſelf, or that he ſeri- 
Kare meant to nn. others of its truth. 


* ait and thinks he * demonſtrated, "I a variety of 


arguments, grounded on principles of philoſophy univerſally rer 


ceived, that there is no ſuch thing as matter in the univerſe ; that 
ſun and moon, earth and ſea, our own bodies, and thoſe of our 
friends, are nothing but ideas in the minds of thoſe who think of 
them, and that they have no exiſtence when they are not the 


objects of thonght ; that all that is in the univerſe may be redu- 


m to two nene to wit, ming; and ideas in the mind. 


"ain kojheres abſurd this docttine might appear to the vnlearned, 


whs;ronkder;the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe as the moſt evi 


dent of all truths, and what no man in his ſenſes can doubt; the 
Phyoſophers who had been accuſtomed to conſider ideas as the im- 
mediate objects of all thought, had no title to view this doctrine 


of BrnKAAT! in ſo unfavourable a nah. 


; e were in by DzEs | Gan von 115 all hy came after 
him, that the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe is nor ſelf-evident, 
but requires to be proved by arguments; and although Dxs 
CARTES, and many others, had laboured to find arguments for 
this purpoſe, there did not appear to be that force and clearneſs in 


them which might have been expected in a matter of ſuch im- 


portance. Mr NoRRIs had declared, that after all the arguments 
that had been offered, the exiſtence of an external world is only 
probable, but by no means certain. MALEBRANCUE thought it 

| | reſted 
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aner er 


CHAP. S reſted upon the authority of revelation, and that the arguments 


drawn from reaſon were not perfectly concluſive. Others thought, 
that the argument from revelation was a mere ſophiſm, becauſe 
revelation comes to us wy our _— and muſt reſt _—_ their au- 
an 92 FOO TOY CHILE UII PE Eh ORD; 
Thus“ we e ſee; ma hs new + philoſophy had hot ann othiial 
appr atches' towards BERKELEY's opinion; and, whatever others 


might do, the Philoſophers had no title to look upon it as abſurd, 


or unworthy of a fair examination. Several authors attempted 
to anſwer his arguments, but with little ſucceſs, and others ac- 
knowledged that they could neither anſwer them nor aſſent to 
them. It is Probable the Biſhop made but few converts to his 
doctrine; but it is certain he made ſome ; and that he himſelf 
continued, to the end of his life, firmly perſuaded, not only of 
its truth, but of its great importance for the improvement of hu- 
man knowledge, and eſpecially for che defence of religion. Dial. 
Pref. If the principles which I here endeavour to propagate are 


admitted for true, the conſequences which I think evidently | 


4 flow from thence are, that atheiſm and ſcepticiſm will be utter- 


ly deſtroyed; many intricate” points made plain, great difficul- 


* ties ſolved, ſeveral uſeleſs parts of ſcience retrenched, ſpecula- 
“ tion referred to practice, and men reduced from Feten, to 


5 


common ſenſe,” ee A en 


1 * 
$ 42 < 
1 * 


„ 55 43 4 48- 


In the Theory of viſion, he goes no e Wii to alert hier 


the objects of fight are nothing but ideas in the mind, granting, 


or at leaſt not denying, that there is a tangible world, which is 
really external, and which exiſts whether we perceive it or not. 
Whether the reaſon of this was, that his ſyſtem had not; at that 
time, wholly opened to his own mind; or whether he thought it 
prudent to let it enter into the minds of his readers: by degrees, 
I cannot ſay. | I think he infinuates the afk e as Te" Teaſou' in ir 


perch 13 of human Ore” 


* 


The 
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The Theory of viſion, however, taken by itſelf, and without re- AAT. X., 


lation to the main branch of his ſyſtem, contains very important diſ- 
coveries, and marks of great genius. He diſtinguiſhes, more accurate- 
ly than any that went before him, between the immediate objects of 
ſight, and thoſe of the other ſenſes which are early aſſociated with 
them. He ſhews, that diſtance, of itſelf, and immediately, is not 
ſeen ; but that we learn to judge of it by certain ſenſations and 
perceptions which are connected with it. This is a very important 
obſer vation; and, I believe, was firſt made by this author. It 
gives much new light to the operations of our ſenſes, and ſerves 
to account for many phænomena in optics, of which the greateſt 
adepts in that ſcience; had always. either given a falſe Actounts; or 
5 en bat hey could give none at all. 


We may 3 by tha: way, that 5 ingenious author ſeems 
not to have attended to a diſtinction, by which his general aſfer- 


tion ought to have been limited. It is true that the diſtance of 


an object from the eye is not immediately ſeen; but there is a 
certain kind of diſtance of one object from another which we ſee 


immediately, The author acknowledges, that there is a viſible 


extenſion, and viſible figures, which are proper objects of ſight; 
there amylt. therefore be a viſible: diſtance. Aſtronomers call it 
angular diſtance ; ; and although they meaſure it by. the angle, 


which is made by two lines drawn from the eye to the two diſtant 


objects, yet it is immediately perceived by aght, even by thoſe 
who never thought! of that angle. 


lle led che way in 1 han we 8 to perceive the ee 
of an object from the eye, though this ſpeculation was carried 
farther. by others who came after him. He made the diſtinction 
between that extenſion and figure which we perceive by ſight on- 
ly, and that which we perceive by touch; calling the firſt, viſible, 
the laſt, tangible extenſion and figure. He ſhewed likewiſe, that 
RAG, EM and: not bee 1s Hs 6 Yun of geometry, al- 
th Hh cody At e AENA c te W ac i bit: -hongh 
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though Mathematicians commonly uſe viſible diagrams in their 
demonſtrations. | To Fer 


The notion of extenſion ' and figure which we get from ſight 


only, and that which we get from touch, have been ſo conſtant- 


ly conjoined from our infancy in all the judgments we form of 
the objects of i ſenſe, that it required great abilities to diſtin- 

guiſh them accurately, and to aſſign to each ſenſe what truly be- 
longs to it; © ſo difficult a thing it is,” as BERRKELEV juſtly ob- 
ſerves, -< to diffolve an union ſo early begun, and confirmed by 
* fo long a habit.“ This point he has laboured, through the 
whole of the Eſſay on viſion, with that uncommon penetration 


and judgment which he poſſeſſed, and with as great ſucceſs as 
| be be — in a firſt e _ ſo abſtruſc a ſubject. 


1 
He Dake chis Kiley, by ſhewing, in no leſs than geen ſec- 
tions, 'the notions which an intelligent being, endowed with fight; 
without the ſenſe of touch, might form of the objects of ſenſe, 
This ſpeculation, to ſhallow thinkers, may appear to be egregious 
trifling. To Biſhop BERKELEY it appeared in another light, and 
will do ſo to thoſe who are capable of entering into it, and who 


know the importance of it, in ſolving many of the phznomena of 


viſion. He ſeems, indeed, to have exerted more force of genius 


5 x this than in the main branch of hes NIE” 


In the new Ca the GO? by which the exiſiencs of 3 
material world was ſupported, were ſo feeble, that it did not re- 
quire the force of a SAamsoN to bring them down; and in this 
we have not ſo much reaſon to admire the ſtrength of BERKELEV's 


genius, as his boldneſs in publiſhing to the world an opinion, 


which the unlearned would be apt to interpret as the ſign of a crazy 
intellect. A man who was firmly perſuaded of the doctrine uni- 
verſally received by Philoſophers concerning ideas, if he could but 
take courage to call in queſtion the exiſtence of a material world, 


would eaſily find unanſwerable pn in that doctrine, © Some 


„ truths 
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4 truths there are, ſays BERKELERV, ſo near and obvious to the CHAP. X. 


mind, that a man need only open his eyes to fee them. Such, 
«© he adds, I take this important one to be, that all the choir of 
„“ heaven, and furniture of the earth; in a word, all thoſe bodies 

« which compoſe the mighty frame of the world, have not any 
Ls: a without a mind. Princ. 5 6. 


The principle from which this important concluſion is obvioufly 
deduced, is laid down in the firſt ſentence of his principles of 
knowledge as evident; and indeed it has always been acknow- 
I by Philoſophers. © It is evident, ſays he, to any one who 


takes a ſurvey of the objects of human knowledge, that they 


« are either ideas actually imprinted on the ſenſes, or elſe ſuch as 


e are perceived, by attending to the paſſions and operations of the 


< mind; or, laſtly, ideas formed by help of memory and imagina- 
© tion, either compounding, dividing, or barely repreſenting thoſe 
originally perceived in the foreſaid ways.” 


This is the foundation on which the whole ſyſtem reſts. If this 
be true; then, indeed, the exiſtence of a material world muſt be 


a dream that has a upon all mankind from the beginning 


of the world. 


The Wu lee on which ſach a fabric reſts ought to be very 
ſolid, and well eſtabliſhed ; yet BERKELEY ſays nothing more for it 
than that it is evident. If he means that it is ſelf-evident; this, 
indeed, might be a good reaſon for not offering any direct argu- 


ment in proof of it. But I apprehend this cannot juſtly be ſaid. 


Self- evident propoſitions are thoſe which appear evident to every 
man of ſound underſtanding who apprehends the meaning of them 
dliſtinctly, and attends to them without prejudice. Can this be 
ſaid of this propoſition, that all the objects of our knowledge are 


ideas in our own minds? I believe, that, to any man uninſtructed 


in philoſophy, this propoſition will appear very improbable, if not 


fund n . his knowledge may be, he conſiders the 


X | ſun 
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CHAP. X. fun and moon, the bank and ſea, as objects of it: And it will be 


difficult to perſuade him, that thoſe objects of his knowledge are 
ideas in his own mind, and have no exiſtence, when he does not 
think of them. If I may preſume to ſpeak my own ſentiments, I 
once believed this doctrine of ideas ſo firmly, as to embrace the 
whole of BerKELEyY's ſyſtem in conſequence of it; till, finding 
other conſequences to follow from it, which gave me more unea- 


ſineſs than the want of a material world, it came into my mind, 


more than forty years ago, to put the queſtion, What evidence 
have I for this doctrine, that all the objects of my knowledge are 
ideas in my own mind? From that time to the preſent, I have 
been candidly and impartially, as I think, ſeeking for the evidence 
of this principle, but can find dune, ne the eee we | 
mne 


we ſhall 3 e to examine its evidence pd; 
would at preſent only obſerve, that all the arguments brought n 
BERKELEY againſt the exiſtence of a material world are grounded 
upon it; and that he has not attempted to give any evidence for 
it, but takes it for med; as _ nenen Fes my mm 
him, f $4: De CES ten DOSES 264 in erty 


Bug 4 te this principle to be true, BERKELE os ſyſtem is 
impregnable. - No demonſtration can be more evident than his rea- 
ſoning from it. Whatever is perceived is an idea, and an idea can 
only exiſt 1 in a mind; It has no exiſtence when it is not pereci ved 
nor can ene be . 5 hing, ike vin mut an idea. alert oy 13721 


7 


80 ſenſible. "up was, e . no n ee to ade 


duce. his ſyſtem from the principle laid down, that he was afraid of 


being thought needleſsly prolix in handling the ſubject, and makes 
10. apology for it. Princ, & 22. To what purpoſe is it, ſays he, 
to dilate, upon that which may be demonſtrated, with the utmoſt 
eee e in a line or two, to any one whois capable of the 

3 leuft reflection. But though his WN might have been 
| e 


* * 


th 


7 
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comprehended in a line or two, he very prudently thought, 
an opinion, which the world would be apt to look upon as a mon- 
ſter of abſurdity, would not be able to make its way at once, even 
by the force of a naked demonſtration. He obſerves juſtly, Dial. 2. 
* That though a demonſtration be never ſo well grounded, and 
“ fairly propoſed, yet, if there is, withal, a ſtrain of prejudice, 
4 or a wrong bias on the underſtanding, can it be expected to per- 
ce ceive clearly, and adhere firmly to the truth? No; there is need 
« of time and pains ; the attention muſt be awakened and detain- 
ed, by a frequent repetition of the ſame thing, m_ often in 
. the ſame, often in different lights.“ 


It was therefore neceſſary to dwell upon it, and turn it on all 
fades till it became familiar; to conſider all its conſequences, and 


to obviate every prejudice and prepoſſeſſion that might hinder its 


admittance. It was even a matter of ſome difficulty to fit it to 
common language, ſo far as to enable men to ſpeak and reaſon 


about it intelligibly. Thoſe who have entered ſeriouſly into BER- 


KELEY'sS ſyſtem, have found, after the all aſſiſtance which his wri- 
tings give, that time and practice are neceſſary to acquire the ha- 
bit of ng and thinking diſtinctly upon it. | 


| "Dm . foreſaw the oppoſition that would be made to hi 
ſyſtem, from two different quarters; ft, from the Philoſophers ; 
and, ſecondly, from the vulgar, who. are led by the plain dictates of 
nature. The firſt he had the courage to oppoſe openly and avow- 


edly ; the ſecond he dreaded much more, and therefore takes a 


great deal of pains, and, I think, uſes ſome art, to court into his 
party. This is particularly obſervable in his Dialogues. He ſets 
out with a declaration, Dial. 1. That, of late, he had quitted 


< ſeveral, of the ſublime notions he had got in the ſchools of the | 


“ Philoſophers for vulgar opinions,” and aſſures HyLas, his fel- 


55 low-dialogiſt, * That, ſince this revolt from metaphyſical notions 
_ © to the plain dictates of nature, and common ſenſe, he found his 


8 underſtanding ſtrangely enlightened ; ſo that he could: now eaſily 


X 5 * comprehend 
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—— 


a r u. 


4 Thomas; depen a great many things, which before were all myſte- 
ry and riddle.” .Pref. to Dial. © If his principles are admitted for 
true, men will be reduced from paradoxes to common ſenſe.” 


At the fame time, he acknowledges, © That they carry with them 


* a great oppoſition to the prejudices of Philoſophers, which have 


ſo far prevailed againſt the common ſenſe and natural notions of 


* mankind. 24 


When HL as objects to him, Dial. 3. © You can never per- 
* ſuade me PniLonovs, that the denying of matter or corporeal 


_« ſubſtance is not repugnant to the univerſal ſenſe of mankind.” 


He anſwers, © I wiſh both our opinions were fairly ſtated, and ſub- 
emitted to rhe judgment of men who had plain common ſenſe, 
“ without the prejudices of a learned education. Let me be re- 
T preſenred as one who truſts his ſenſes, who thinks he knows the 
“ things he ſees and feels, and entertains no doubt of their exiſt- 
% ence. If by material ſubſtance is meant only ſenſible body, that 
* which is ſeen and felt, (and the unphiloſophical part of the 
„ world, I dare ſay mean no more), then I am more certain of 
© matter's exiſtence than you or any other Philoſopher pretend ro 
be. If there be any thing which makes the generality of man- 
% kind averſe from the notions I eſpouſe, it is a miſapprehenſion 
that I deny the reality of ſenſible things: But as it is you who 
are guilty of that, and not I, it follows, that, in truth, their 


“ averſion is againſt your notions, and not mine. l am content to 
appeal to the common ſenſe of the world for the truth of my no- 


tion. I am of a vulgar caſt, ſimple enough to believe my ſenſes, 
« and to leave things as I find them, —I Funde for my 85 help 
* chinking, re now! is white, and fire hot. CFC 

When W116 is at laſt entirely Gras he obſerves to Pr1- 
LoNOVUS, © After all, the controverſy about matter, in the ſtrict ac- 


ceptation of it, lies altogether between you and the Philoſophers, 


„ whoſe principles, Tacknowledge, arenot near ſonatural, orſo + apt 


* abletothe common ſenſe of mankind, and holy ſcripture, as yours.” 
7 Ez | PHILONOUS 
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Pn1LONOUs obſerves in the end, © That he does not pretend to be CHAP. X. 


* a ſetter up of new notions, his endeavours tend only to unite, 
and to place in a clearer light, that truth which was before 
+ ſhared between the vulgar and the Philoſophers ; the former 
„being of opinion, that thoſe things they immediately perceive 
are the real things; and the latter, that the things immediately 
perceived are ideas which exiſt only in the mind; which two 
things put together do, in effect, conſtitute the fobſicnce of what 
„ he advances: And he concludes by obſerving, © That thoſe 


„principles, which at firſt view lead to ſcepticiſm, purſued to a 


mM certain rer bring men back t to common 1 ſenſe.” 


R IS $14.5 C33 343 


"Theſe Pallages flow: pinion the cuter s Concern to reconcile 
His ſyſtem to the plain dictates of nature and common ſenſe, while 
he expreſſes no coneern to reeoneile it to the received doctrines of 
Philoſdphers. He is fond to take part with the vulgar againſt the 
Philoſophers, and to vindicare common ſenſe againſt - their innova- 
tions. What pity is it that he did not carry this ſuſpicion of the 
doctrine of Philoſophers ſo far as to doubt of that philoſophical 
tenet on which his whole ſyſtem is built, to wit, that the things 
| e eee ee my the nn are Sur Wann exiſt n in 
the mind! n 4 8. do: 


#1 D 
— 44 * 
o 


a After all, it ſeems! no ; ay matter to III ihe aur opinion 
and łchat of BERRKELE Y to meet. And to accompliſh this, he ſeems 
to me to draw each out 6 its "hes towards the other,' x not wickout 


ſome ſtraining . e eee 


- 6 The vulgar opinion he reduces to this, that the very things which 
we perceive by bur ſenſes do really exiſt This he grants: For 


theſe things,” ſays he, are ideas in our minds, or eomplexions of 


ideas, to which we give one name, and eonſider as one thing; 
theſe are the immediate objects of ſenſe, and theſe do really exiſt. 
As- to the notion that thoſe chings have an abſolute external ex- 
iſtence, independent of being pereeived by any mind, he chinks 
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that this is no notion of the vulgar, but a refinement of Philoſo- 
phers; and that the notion of material ſubſtance, as a ſubſtratum, 
or ſupport of that collection of ſenſible qualities to which we give 
the name of an apple or a melon, is gs an invention of Phi- 
P PhiloGphers. 4 The een not 1 an abject of ſenſe, the 
ee | 1 think of it; or, if they are taught the uſe of the 
word, they mean no more by it but that collection of ſenſible qua- 
lities which they, from finding them conjoined in nature, have 
been eee m__ by one nam, and to eee 0 one bins 


— 7 5 s + 3 * * - 
21 74 Hino G 1 ai i160 tec! I 


Thus he draws the eraſe opinion near to his own; 5 hn 


he may meet it half way, he acknowledges, that material things 


have a real exiſtence out of the mind of this or that perſon; but 


the queſtion; ſays he, between the materialiſt and me, is, Whether 


they have an abſolute exiſtence, diſtinct from their being perceived 
by God, and exterior to all minds? This indeed, he ſays, ſome 


| Heathens and Philoſophers have affirmed ; but whoever entertains 


' notions of the Deity, ſuitable. PR 1 e will be gt ano- 
ther opinion. n HJ FOE 27 J 35 e : JELS614 EE hf 34 $5314 
) 2cobt 935 elobl ot ed bovine 


But here an objection occurs, which: it roguingd all his. inge- 
nuity to anſwer. It is this: The ideas in my mind cannot be the 


ſame with the ideas of any other mind; therefore, if the objects I 


percei ve be only ideas, it is impoſſible that the objects I perceive 


can exiſt any Where, when I do not perceive, them; and. it is im- 


poſſible that two or more minds can perceive the ſame e. 


To this C objection preſſes no [ef 


— opinion of che materialiſt Philoſopher than his: But the diffi- 
culty is to make his opinion coincide with the notions of the vulgar, 
ho are firmly perſuaded, that the very identical objects which 


they perceive, continue to exiſt when they do not perceive them; 


and ho are no leſs firmly perſuaded, that when ten men Joak. at 


n or, the moon, v they all ſee the lame: individual object. 


"To 
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To reconcile this repugnancy, he obſerves, Dial. 3. That if 
the term ame be taken in the vulgar acceptation, it is certain, 
“(and not at all repugnant to the principles he maintains, ) that 
different perſons may perceive the ſame thing ; or the ſame thing 
or idea exiſt in different minds. Words are of arbitrary impo- 
„ ſition; and ſince men are uſed to apply the word /ame, where 

no diſtinction or variety is perceived, and he does not pretend 
© to alter their perceptions, it follows, that as men have ſaid be- 
« fore, /everal ſaw the ſame thing; ſo they may, upon like occaſions, 
e ſtill. continue to uſe the ſame: phraſe without any deviation, either 
“from propriety of language or the truth of things: But if the 
term /ame be uſed in the: acceptation of Philoſophers, who 
pretend to an abſtracted notion of identity, then, according 
to their ſundry definitions of this term, (for it is not yet agreed 
« vherein that philoſophic identity conſiſts,) it may or may not 
“ be poſſible for di vers perſons to perceive the ſame thing: But 
« whether Philoſophers ſhall think fit to call a thing the /ame or 
no, is, I conceive, of ſmall importance. Men may diſpute about 
. identity and diverſity, without: any real difference in 3 
1 ae Dpnimnin ee from names.“ D ts 


1 * 
* © * 2 3 A — " „ Y Try: 
8 it 22 * A 8 Ii A n 335 i 


10 Upon; the whole, L apf 1 e Sw has na this 
attempt to recongile his ſyſtem to the vulgar opinion farther than 
reaſon ſupports him; and he was no doubt tempted to do ſo, from 
a juſt apprehenſion that, in a controverſy of this kind, _ common 
| n of mankind is the moſt formidable Gt wi! 13 
91901338117 Albany o01)Cmrmoid led t. brust be 

/ Bepndravchas: employed: N pains HY RNS INS 'to Aae 
that his ſyſtem, if received and believed, -would' not be attended 
with thoſe batb conſequences in the conduct of life which ſuperficial 
thinkers may be apt to impute to it. His ſyſtem does not take 
away or make any alteration upon our pleaſures or our pains: Our 
ſenſations, whether agreeable or diſagreeable, are the ſame upon 
his ſyſtem as upon any other. Theſe are real things, and the only 
things that intereſt us. They are produced in us according to cer- 
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CHAP. X., tain laws of nature, by which our conduct will be directed in at- 


taining the one, and avoiding the other: And it is of no moment 
to us, whether they are produced immediately by the operation of 
ſome powerful intelligent being upon our minds; or by the me- 
diation of ſome inanimate being which we call matter. 

The evidence of an all-governing mind, fo far from being weak- 
ened, ſeems to appear even in a more ſtriking light upon his hypo- 
theſis, than upon the common one. The powers which inanimate 
matter is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, have always been the ſtrong hold of 
Atheiſts, to which they had recourſe in defence of their ſyſtem. 
This fortreſs of atheiſm muſt be moſt effectually overturned, if 
there is no ſuch ching as matter in the univerſe. In all this the 
Biſhop reaſons juſtly and acutely. But there is one uncomfort- 
able conſequence of his ſyſtem, which he ſeems not to have attended 
to, and ons avon aan it wall * rr r e if 1 all dier to 
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-<Thdconfqucite, Is mean, is ic this, _ ee it a us ſuffl . 
cient evidence of a ſupreme! intelligent mind, it ſeems to take away 
all the evidence we have of other intelligent beings like ourſelves. 
What I call a father, a brother, or a friend, is only a parcel of 
ideas in my on mind; and being ideas in my mind, they cannot 
pothbly have that relation to another mind which they have to 
mine, any more than the pain felt by me can be the individual pain 


felt by another. I can find no principle in BERKERLEx's ſyſtem, 


which affords me even probable ground to conclude, that there are 
other intelligent beings, like myſelf, in the relations of father, bro- 


ther, friend, or fellow- citizen. 1 am left alone, as the only crea- 


ture of God in the univerſe, in that forlorn ſtate of egoi/m, into 


which it is ſaid N an hs benen n "ang en were ere 
eg 11 eee ; 225 r fegs i elbe een | 


of all he. n 3 hives” ever e 8 57 K Philoſo- | 
e chis of Biſhop 8 chat there i is no material world, 
b ſeems 
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ſeems the ſtrangeſt, and the moſt apt to bring philoſophy into ri 


dicule with plain men who are guided by the dictates of nature 
and common ſenſe. And it will not, I apprehend, be improper 
to trace this progeny of the doctrine of ideas from its origin, and 
to obſerve its gradual progreſs, till it acquired ſuch ſtrength, that 
a pious and learned Biſhop had the boldneſs to uſher it into the 
world, as demonſtrable from the principles of philoſophy univer- 


fally received, and as an admirable expedient for the advancement 


of knowled ge, and for the defence of religion. 


Dubinge PAY reign ue n eripatetie philoſophy, men were little 


diſpoſed to doubt, and much to dogmatize. The exiſtence of the 
objects of ſenſe was held as a firſt principle; and the received doc- 
trine was, that the ſenſible ſpecies or idea is the very form of the 
external object, juſt ſeparated from the matter of it, and ſent into 
the mind that perceives it; ſo that we find no appearance of ſcep- 
ticiſm about the exiſtence of matter under that philoſophy. 


Dxs CarTEs taught men to doubt even of thoſe things that 
had been taken for firſt principles. He rejected the doctrine of 
ſpecies or ideas coming from objects; but ſtill maintained, that 
what we immediately perceive is not the external object, but an 


idea or image of it in our mind. This led ſome of his diſciples 


into -egoiſm, and to diſbelieve the exiſtence of every creavare in 
the mars bur mp regain _ thaw: own m 5 


But ! Drs rn "I either ein dread of the cenſure of a 


the Church, which he took great care not to provoke, or to ſhun 
the ridicule of the world, which might have cruſhed his ſyſtem at 
once, as it did that of the Egoiſts; or, perhaps, from inward con- 


viction, was reſolved to ſupport the exiſtence of matter. To do 


this conſiſtently with his principles, he found himſelf obliged to 
have recourſe to arguments that are far-fetched, and not very co- 
gent. Sometimes he argues, that our ſenſes are given us by God, 
who 1 is no deceiver and therefore we * to believe their teſti- 
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mony. But this argument is weak; becauſe, according to his prin- 
ciples, our ſenſes teſtify no more but that we have certain ideas: 

And if we draw concluſions from this teſtimony, which the pre- 
miſes will not ſupport, we decei ve ourſelves. To give more force 
to this weak argument, he ſometimes adds, that we have by na- 
ture a ſtrong propenſity to believe that there 1 18 an external world 

an (Eb to our a | ; 


MALEBRANCHE thought, that this ſtrong propenſity is not a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for believing the exiſtence of matter; and that it is 
to be received as an article of faith, not certainly diſcoverable by 
reaſon. He'is aware that faith comes by hearing; and that it may 
be ſaid that prophets, apoſtles, and miracles, are only ideas in our 
minds, But to this he anſwers, That though theſe things are 


only ideas, yet faith turns them into realities ;' and this anſwer, he 
hopes, will n choſe who are not too moroſe. 


It may 8 ſeem ſtrange, ch peering | wha wrote ſo much | 


about ideas, ſhould not ſee thoſe conſequences which BzrKELEY 
thought ſo obyiouſly: deducible from that doctrine. Mr Locke 
ſurely was not willing that the doctrine of ideas ſhould be thought 


to be loaded with ſuch conſequences. He acknowledges, that the 
exiſtence of a material world is not to be received as a firſt 
principle; nor is it demonſtrable; but he offers the beſt arguments 
for it he can; and ſupplies the weakneſs of his arguments by this 
obſervation, that we have ſuch evidence, as is ſufficient to direct us 


in purſuing the good, and avoiding the ill we may receive l 
external ane, e e which we _ no concern. 


| "Thetelis, indeed, a Gngle ile whe: in oe) 8 Eday, 8 may 


id one to conjecture, that he had a glimpſe: of that ſyſtem which 
BERKELEY afterwards advanced, but thoughr. proper. to ſuppreſs 
it within his own breaſt. The paſſage is in book 4. chap. 10. 
where, having proved the exiſtence of an eternal intelligent mind, 


he comes to anſwer thoſe who conceive that matter alſo muſt be 
eternal; 
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eternal; becauſe we cannot conceive how it could be made out of CHAP. X. 


nothing: And having obſerved that the creation of minds requires 
no leſs power than the creation of matter, he adds what follows: 
Nay poſſibly, if we could emancipate ourſelves from vulgar no- 
* tions, and raiſe our thoughts, as far as they would reach, to a 
« cloſer contemplation of things, we might be able to aim at ſome 
“ dim and ſeeming conception, how matter might at firſt be made, 
and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt Being; but 
© to give beginning and being to a ſpirit, would be found a more 
inconceivable effect of omnipotent power. But this being what 
would perhaps lead us roo far from the notions on which the 


able to deviate ſo far from them, or to enquire, ſo far as gram- 

mar itſelf would authoriſe, if the common ſettled opinion op- 
poſes it; eſpecially in this place, where the received doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent purpoſe.” 


It appears from this paſſage, int, That Mr Locke had ſome 
ſyſtem in his mind, perhaps not fully digeſted, to which we might 
be led, by raiſing our thoughts to a cloſer contemplation of things, 
and emancipating them from vulgar. notions. . Secondly, That this 
ſyſtem would lead ſo far from the notions on which the philoſophy 
now in the world is built, that he thought proper ro keep it within 
his own breaſt. Thirdly, That it. might be doubted whether this 
ſyſtem differed ſo far from the common ſettled opinion in reality, 
as it ſeemed to do in words. Fourthly, By this ſyſtem, we might 
- poſſibly be enabled to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception 
how matter might at firſt be made and begin to exiſt ; but it would 


give no aid in conceiving how a ſpirit might be made. Theſe are 
the characteriſtics of that ſyſtem which Mr Locks had in his 


mind, and thought i it prudent to ſuppreſs. May they not lead to 
a probable conjecture, that it was the ſame, or ſomething ſimilar 
to that of Biſhop BzeRKELEY ? According to BEeRKELEY's ſyſtem, 
God's creating the material world at ſuch a time, means no more 
but that he decreed from that time, to produce ideas in the minds 
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philoſophy now in the world is built, it would not be pardon- 
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of finite ſpirits, in that order, and according to thoſe rules, which 
we call the laws of Nature. This, indeed, removes all difficulty, 
in conceiving how matter was created; and BERRKELEV does not 


fail to take notice of the advantage of his ſyſtem on that account. 


But his ſyſtem gives no aid in conceiving how a ſpirit may be 
made. It appears therefore, that every particular Mr Locke has 
hinted, with regard to that ſyſtem which he had in his mind, but 


thought it prudent to ſuppreſs, tallies exactly with the ſyſtem of 


BERKELEY. If we add to this, that BERKELEY's ſyſtem follows 


from Mr Lockz's, by very obvious conſequence, it ſeems reaſon- 


able to conjecture, from the paſſage now quoted, that he was not 
unaware of that conſequence, but left it to thoſe who ſhould come 
after him to carry his principles their full length, when they ſhould 
by time be better eſtabliſhed, and able to bear the ſhock of their 


oppoſition to vulgar notions. Mr NokRIs, in his Eſſay towards the 


theory of the ideal or intelligible world, publiſhed in 1701, ob- 
ſerves, that the material world is not an object of ſenſe; becauſe 
ſenſation is within us, and has no object. Its exiſtence, therefore, 
he Ua is a a collection of reaſon, and not a e evident one. 


rows this detail we may learn, that ths doctrine of fea as it 
was new modelled by DES CArTes, looked with an unfriendly 


aſpect upon the material world; and although Philoſophers were 


very unwilling to give up either, they found it a very difficult 
taſk to reconcile them to each other. In this ſtate of things 


BERRKELEV, I think, is reputed the firſt who had the daring reſo- 
lution to give up the material world alrogerher, as a ſacrifice to the 


received 5 of ideas. 


But we ought not in tis hiſtorical ſketch to omit an author of 


far inferior name, ARTHUR COLLIER, Rector of Langford Magna, 
near Sarum. He publithed a book in 1713, which he calls Clavis 


Univerſalit; or, a new Enquiry after Truth; being a demonſtra- 
tion of the non- exiſtence or impoſſibility of an external world. 
His arguments are the ſame in fubſtance with BERRKELEV's ; and 

| N 395 | he 
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he appears to underſtand the whole ſtrength of his cauſe : Though CHAP. X. 
he is not deficient in metaphyſical acuteneſs, his ſtile is diſagree- RET as 
able, being full of concerts, of new coined words, ſcholaſtic terms, 
and perplexed ſentences. He appears to be well acquainted with 
Des CARTES, MALEBRANCHE, and NoRR1s, as well as with ARI- 
$STOTLE and the ſchoolmen: But, what is very ſtrange, it does not 
appear that he had ever heard of Lockz's Eſſay, which had been 
publiſhed twenty-four years, or of BERKELEY's Principles of 
Knowledge, which had been publiſhed three years. 


He ſays, he had been ten years firmly convinced of the non- 
exiſtence of an external world, before he ventured: to publiſh his 
book. He is far from thinking as BERKELEY does, that the vulgar 
are of his opinion. If his book ſhould make any converts to his 
ſyſtem, (of which he expreſſes little hope, though he has ſupported 

it by nine demonſtrations, ) he takes pains to ſhow that his diſciples, 
notwithſtanding their opinion, may, with the unenlightened, ſpeak 
of material things in the common ſtile. He himſelf had ſcruples 
of conſcience about this for ſome time; and if he had not got over 
them, he muſt have ſhut his lips for ever: But he conſidered, that 
God himſelf has uſed this ſtile in ſpeaking to men in the holy 
ſcripture, and has thereby ſanctified it to all the faithful; and that 
to the pure all: things are pure. He thinks his opinion may be of 
great uſe, eſpecially in religion; and applies it in particular, to put 
an end to the controverſy about Chriſt's preſence in the ſacrament. 


I have taken the liberty to give this ſhort account of CoLLIER's 


book, becauſe I believe it is rare, and little known. I have only 
ſeen one copy of it, which is in the Univerſity library of Glaſgow. 


CHAP. 


> 
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KA F. XI. 
Biſhop BER KELEY's Sentiments of the Nature of Ideas. 
PAss over the ſentiments of Biſhop BERKELEY, with reſpect 


to abſtract ideas, and with reſpect to {pace and time, as things 
which may more properly be conſidered in another place. But I 


muſt take notice of one part of his ſyſtem, wherein, he ſeems to 
have deviated from the common opinion about ideas. 


Though he ſets out in his principles of knowledge by telling us, 
that it is evident the objects of human knowledge are ideas, and 


builds his whole ſyſtem upon this principle; yet, in the progreſs of 
it, he finds that there are certain objects of human knowledge that 


are not ideas, but things which have a permanent exiſtence. The 
objects of knowledge, of which we have no ideas, are our own 
minds, and their various operations, other finite minds, and the 
Supreme Mind. The reaſon why there can be no ideas of ſpirits 
and their operations, the author informs us is this, That ideas are 
paſſive, inert, unthinking beings; they cannot therefore be the 
image or likeneſs of things that have thought, and will, and active 


power; we have notions of minds, and of their operations, but not 


ideas: We know what we mean by thinking, willing, and percei- 
ving; we can reaſon about beings endowed with thoſe powers, but 
we have no ideas of them, A ſpirit or mind is the only ſubſtance 


or ſupport wherein the unthinking beings or ideas can exiſt; but 


that this ſubſtance which ſupports or perceives ideas, ſhould itſelf 


be an e or like an ns: 18 en, abſurd. 


Hie obſerves farther, Princip. {. 142, that < all relations, in- 


« cluding an act of the mind, we cannot properly be ſaid to 


© have an idea, but rather a notion of the relations or habitudes 
7 between things. But if, in the modern way, the word idea is 
| % extended 
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ce extended to ſpirits, and relations, and acts, this is, after all, an CHAP. XI. 
Po 5 £ a — 
affair of verbal concern; yet it conduces to clearneſs and proprie- 


ty, that we diſtinguiſh things very different by different names.“ 


This is an important part of BEeRKELEY's ſyſtem, and deſerves 
attention. We are led by it to divide the objects of human know- 
ledge into two kinds: The firſt is ideas, which we have by our five 
ſenſes; they have no exiſtence when they are not perceived, and 
exiſt only in the minds of thoſe who perceive them. The ſecond 
kind of objects comprehends ſpirits, their acts, and the relations 


and habitudes of things. Of theſe we have notions, but no ideas. 


No idea can repreſent them, or have any ſimilitude to them: Vet 


we underſtand what they mean, and we can ſpeak with under- 


ſtanding, and reaſon about them without ideas. 


This account of ideas is very different from that which Locke 
has given. In his ſyſtem, we have no knowledge where we have 
no ideas. Every thought mult have an idea for its immediate ob- 
jet. In BerKkELEY's, the moſt important objects are known 

without ideas. In Lockx's ſyſtem, there are two ſources of our 
ideas, ſenſation ' and reflection. In BERRKELET's, ſenſation is the 
only ſource, becauſe of the objects of reflection there can be no 
ideas. We know them without ideas. Locke divides our ideas 
into thoſe of ſubſtances, modes, and relations. In BERKELEY's 
ſyſtem, there are no ideas of ſubſtances, or of relations; but no- 
tions only. And even in the claſs of modes, the operations of 
our own minds are things of which we have diſtinct notions; 


but no ideas. 


We ought to do the juſtice to MALEBRANCHE to acknowledge, 
that in this point, as well as in many others, his ſyſtem comes 
nearer to BERKELEY's than the latter ſeems willing to own. That 
author tells us, that there are four different ways in which we 
come to the knowledge of things. To know things by their ideas, 
is only one of the four. He affirms, that we have no idea of our 
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CHAP. XI. own mind, or any of its modifications: That we know theſe 
ee am ew} 


things by conſciouſneſs, without ideas. Whether theſe two acute 


_ Philoſophers foreſaw the conſequences that may be drawn from 


the ſyſtem of ideas, taken in its full extent, and which were af- 
terwards drawn by Mr Hume, I cannot pretend to ſay. , If they 
did, their regard to religion was too great ro permit them to ad- 
mit thoſe conſequences, or the principles with which _ were 
necellatily connected. | 


However this 1 be, if there be ſo many things that may be 
apprehended and known without ideas, this very naturally ſug- 
geſts a ſcruple with regard to thoſe that are left: For it may be 
ſaid, If we can apprehend and reaſon about the world of ſpirits, 
without ideas, Is it not poſſible that we may apprehend and rea- 
ſon about a material world, without ideas? If conſciouſneſs and 
reflection furniſh us with notions of ſpirits; and of their attri- 


butes, without ideas, May not our ſenſes furniſh us with notions 


of bodies and their agen without ideas? 


BERKELEY foreſaw this objection to hie ſyſtem, and puts it in 


the mouth of HI. As, in the following words: Dial. 3. HyLas. 


If you can conceive the mind of God, without having an idea 


_ © of it, Why may not I be allowed to conceive the exiſtence of 


“ matter, notwithſtanding that I have no idea of it ?* The an- 
ſwer of PHILONOUS 1s, © You neither perceive matter objectively, 


* as you do an inactive being or idea, nor know it, as you do 


“ yourſelf, by a reflex act, neither do you immediatly apprehend 
it by fimilitude of the one or the other, nor yet collect it by | 
&* reaſoning from that which you know immediately, All which 
© makes the caſe of matter W different fre chat of che | 


74 Deity.” 


Though HIL As rs; himſelf arieficd wits this ns, _ FD 
confeſs I am not: Becauſe, if I may truſt the faculties that God 


has gives me, I do perceive matter On that is, ſomething 
| which 
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which is extended and ſolid, which may be meaſ} l and CHAP. XI, 


weighed, is the immediate object of my touch and fight. And 
this object I take to be matter, and not an idea. And though I 
have been taught by Philoſophers, that what I immediately touch 
1s an idea, and not matter ; yet I have never been able to diſcover 


this by the moſt accurate attention to my own perceptions, 


It were to be wiſhed, that this ingenious author had explained 
what he means by ideas, as diſtinguiſhed from notions. The 


word notion, being a word in common language, is well under- 


ſtood. All men mean by it, the conception, the apprehenſion, 


or thought which we have of any object of thought. A notion, 


therefore, is an act of the mind conceiving or thinking of ſome 
object. The object of thought may be either ſomething that is 
in the mind, or ſomething that is not in the mind. It may be 
ſomething that has no exiſtence, or ſomething that did, or does, 
or ſhall exiſt. But the notion which I have of that object, is an 
act of my mind which really exiſts while I think of the object; 
but has no exiſtence when I do not think of it. The word idea, 
in popular language, has preciſely the ſame meaning as the word 
notion. But Philoſophers have another meaning to the word idea; 
and what that meaning is, I think, is very difficult to ſay. 


The whole of Biſhop BERKELEY'S fyſtem depends upon the di- 


ſtinction between notions and ideas; and therefore it is worth 
while to find, if we are able, what thoſe things are which he 
calls ideas, as diſtinguiſhed from notions. 


For this purpoſe, we may obſerve, that he takes notice of two 
kinds of ideas, the ideas of ſenſe, and the ideas. of imagination. 
_ © The ideas imprinted on the ſenſes by the Author of Nature, he 
* ſays, are called real things; and thoſe excited in the imagina- 
* tion, being leſs regular, vivid and conſtant, are more properly 
e termed ideas, or images of things, which they copy and repre- 


* ſent. But then our ſenſations, be they never ſo vivid and di- 
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r 
* ſtint, are nevertheleſs ideas; that is, they exiſt in the mind, or 
« are perceived by it as truly as the 1deas of its own framing. The 
ideas of ſenſe are allowed to have more reality in them; that is, 


* to be more ſtrong, orderly, and coherent, than the creatures of 
* the mind. They are alſo leſs dependent on the ſpirit, or think- 


ing ſubſtance which perceives them, in that they are excited by 
the will of another and more powerful ſpirit ; yet ſtill they are 
ideas; and certainly no idea, whether faint or ſtrong, can exiſt, 


* otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving it.“ Princip. ſect. 3 Ul 


| Front this paſſage we ſee, that, by the ideas of ſenſe, * au- 
thor means ſenſations : And this, indeed is evident from many other 
paſſages, of which I ſhall mention a few, Princip. ſect 5. Light and 
colours, heat and cold, extenſion. and figure, in a word, the 
„ things we ſee and feel, what are they but ſo many ſenſations, 
e notions, ideas, or. impreſſions on the ſenſe ; and is it poſſible to 
“ ſeparate, even in thought, any of theſe from perception? For 
my part, I might as eaſily divide a thing from itſelf.” Sect. 18, 
As for our ſenſes, by them we have the knowledge only of our 


<« ſenſations, ideas, or thoſe things that are immediately perceived 


by ſenſe; call them what you. will: But they do not inform us 
that things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like to thoſe 
“ which are perceived.“ Sect. 25. All our ideas, ſenſations, or the 
* things which we perceive, by whatever names they may be di- 
* ſtinguiſhed, are viſibly inactive; _ 1s NOWWRe: of A or 


_ © agency included in chem. 


This therefore appears certain, dar; by the ideas of ſenſe, the 


author meant the ſenſations we have by means of our. ſenſes. 


I have endeavoured to explain the meaning of the word /er/ation, 
Eſſay 1. chap. 1. and refer to the explication there given of. it, 
which appears to me to be perfectly een to the ſenſe in which 
n. BERKELEY, uſes 1 it. 


. daun can be no notion or . . in a \chinking being ; 5 
ſo 
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ſo there can be no ſenſation but in a ſentient being. It is the act, c HAP. XI. 


or feeling of a ſentient being; its very eſſence conſiſts in its being 
felt. Nothing can reſemble a ſenſation, but a ſimilar ſenſation in 
the ſame, or in ſome other mind. To think that any quality in 
a thing that is inanimate can reſemble a ſenſation, is a great 
abſurdity. In all this, I cannot but agree perfectly with Biſhop 
BERKELEY; and I think his notions of ſenſation much more di- 
ſtin and accurate than Lockz's, who thought that the primary 
qualities of body are refemblances of our .. but that the 


ſecondary are not. 


That we have many ſenſations by means of our external ſenſes, - 


there can be no doubt; and if he is pleaſed ro call thoſe, ideas, 
there ought to be no diſpute about the meaning of a word. But, 


ſays Biſhop BerxxELEy, by our ſenſes, we have the knowledge only 


of our ſenſations or ideas, call them which you will. I allow him 
to call them which he will; but I would have the word only in this 
ſentence to be well weighed, becauſe a great deal depends upon it. 


For if it be true, that, by our ſenſes; we have the knowledge of 
our ſenſations only, then his ſyſtem muſt be admitted, and the 
exiſtence of a material world muſt be given up as a dream. No 
demonſtration can be more invincible than this. If we have any 


knowledge of a material world, it muſt be by the ſenſes : But, by 


the ſenſes, we have no knowledge but of our ſenſations only; and 
our ſenſations have no reſemblance of any thing. that can be in a 
material world. The only propoſition in this demonſtration which 
- admits of doubt is, that, by our ſenſes, we have the knowledge 
of our ſenſations only, and of nothing elſe. If there are objects 
of the ſenſes which are not ſenſations, his arguments do not touch 


them; they may be things which do not exiſt in the mind, as all 


ſenſations do; they may be things, of which, by our ſenſes, we 
have notions, though no ideas; juſt as, by conſciouſneſs and re- 
flection, we have notions of ſpirits, and of their operations, with- 


f out ideas or ſenſations. 8 | 
2. 2 | | Shall 
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Shall we ſay then, that, by our ſenſes, we have the knowledge 
of our ſenſations only; and that they give us no notion of any 
thing but of our ſenſations? Perhaps this has been the doctrine of 
Philoſophers, and not of Biſhop BERKELEX alone, otherwiſe he 
would have ſupported it by arguments. Mr Locke calls all the 
notions we have by.our ſenſes ideas of ſenſation ; and in this has 
been very generally followed. Hence it ſeems a very natural in- 
ference, that ideas of ſenſation are ſenſations. But Philoſophers 
may err: Let us hear the dictates of common ſenſe upon this 


point. 


Suppoſe I am pricked with a pin, I aſk, Is the pain I feel, a ſen- 
ſation? undoubtedly it is. There can be nothing that reſembles 


pain in any inanimate being. But I aſk again, Is the pin a ſenſa- 


tion? To this queſtion I find myſelf under a neceſſity of anſwer- 
ing, That the pin is not a ſenſation, nor can have the leaſt reſem- 
blance to any ſenſation. The pin has length and thickneſs, and fi- 
gure and weight. A ſenſation can have none of thoſe qualities. I 
am not more certain that the pain I feel is a ſenſation, than that 
the pin 1s not a ſenſation; yet the pin 1s an object of ſenfe; and I 
am as certain that I perceive its figure and hardneſs by my * 


as chat I feel pain when pricked by it. 


Having faid ſo much of the ideas of ſenſe in BenxzLEy's ſyſtem, 
we are next to confider the account he gives of the ideas of ima- 
gination. Of theſe he ſays, Princip. ſe. 28. I find I can ex- 


_ © cite ideas in my mind at pleaſure, and vary and ſhift the ſcene as 


t 


oft as I think fit. It is no more than willing; and ſtraightway 
this or that idea ariſes in my fancy; and by the ſame power it 
is obliterated, and makes way for another. This making and 
unmaking of ideas, doth very properly denominate the mind 
active. This much is certain, and grounded on experience. 
Our ſenſations, he ſays, are called real things; the ideas of ima- 
gination are more properly termed ideas, or images of things; 
chat! is, as I 3 chey are the images of our ſenſations. It 
might 
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might ſurely be expected, that we ſhould be well acquainted with CHAP. XI. 


the ideas of imagination, as they are of our making ; yet, after 
all the Biſhop has ſaid about them, I am at a loſs to know what 
they are. 


I ld obſerve, in the . place, with regard to theſe ideas of 
imagination, that they are not ſenſations; for ſurely ſenſation is 
the work of the ſenſes, and not of imagination; and though pain 
be a ſenſation, the thought of pain, when I am not pained, is no 
ſenſation, | | 


I obſerve, in the ſecond place, that I can find no diſtinction be- 
tween ideas of imagination and notions, which the author ſays 
are not ideas. I can eafily diſtinguiſh between a notion and a ſen- 
ſation. It is one thing to ſay I have the ſenſation of pain. It is 


another thing to ſay I have a notion of pain. The laſt expreſſion - 


ſignifies no more than that I underſtand what is meant by che 
word pain. The firſt fignifies that I really feel pain. But I can 
find no diſtinction between the notion of pain, and the imagina- 
tion of it, or indeed between the notion of any thing elſe, and the 
imagination of it. I can therefore give no account of the diſtinc- 


tion which BERKELEY makes between ideas of imagination and 


Notions, which he ſays are not ideas. ner ſeem to me perfectly 
to coincide. 


He ſeems indeed to ſay, that the ideas of imagination differ not 
in kind from thoſe of the ſenſes, but only in the degree of their 
regularity, vivacity, and conſtancy, © They are, ſays he, leſs re- 
„ gular, vivid, and conſtant.” This doctrine was afterwards 
greedily embraced by Mr Hume, and makes a main pillar of his 
ſyſtem ; but it cannot be reconciled to common ſenſe, to which 


Biſhop BERKELEY profeſſes a great regard. For, according to this 


doctrine, if we compare the ſtate of a man racked with the gout, 
with his ſtate, when being at perfect eaſe, he relates what he has 


| ſuffered ; the difference of theſe two ſtates is only this, that, in 
£2 the 


. — 
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CHAP. XI. the laſt, the pain is leſs regular, vivid, and conſtant, than in the 


firſt. We cannot poſſibly aſſent to this. Every man knows that 
he can relate the pain he ſuffered, not only without pain, but with 
pleaſure; and that to ſuffer pain, and to think of it, are things 


which pony differ i in e and not in degree _ 


We fee, bite upon his whole, that aceceeiianj to rela ſyſtem, 
of the moſt important objects of knowledge, that is, of ſpirits, of 
their operations, and of the relations of things, we have no ideas 
at all; we have notions of them, but not ideas: The ideas we have 
are hole of ſenſe, and thoſe of imagination. The firſt are the ſen- 
fations we have by means of our ſenfes, whoſe exiſtence no man 
can deny, becauſe he is conſcious of them; and whoſe nature hath 
been explained by this author with great accuracy. As to the 
ideas of imagination, he hath left us much in the dark: He. makes 
them images of our ſenſations, though, according to his own doc- 
rrine, nothing can reſemble a ſenſation but a ſenſation. He ſeems 

to think, that chey differ from ſenſations only in the degree of 


| eit regularity, vivacity, and conſtancy: But this cannot be re- 


conciled to the experience of mankind; and befides this mark, 


which cannot be admitted, he hath given us no other mark by 


which they may be diſtinguiſhed from notions: Nay, it may be 
obſerved, that the very reaſon he gives why we can have no ideas 
of the acts of the mind about its ideas, nor of the relations of things, 
is applicable to what he calls ideas of imagination. Princip. ſect. 

142. We may not, I think, ſtrictly be ſaid to have an idea of an 
active being, or of an action, although we may be ſaid to have 


n notion of them. I have ſome knowledge or notion of my : 


« mind, and its acts about ideas, in as much as I know or under- 
«. ſtand what is meant by theſe words. It is alfo to be remarked, 
that all relations including an act of the mind, we cannot fo 


properly be ſaid to have an idea, but rather a notion of the rela- 
«© tions and habitudes between things.” From this it follows, 


that our imaginations are not properly ideas but notions, becauſe 


g rhey include an act of the mind. For he tells us, in a paſſage al- 


ready 
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ready quoted, that they are creatures of the mind, of its own CHAP. XI. 


framing, and that it makes and unmakes them as it thinks fit, and 
from this is properly denominated active. If it be a good reaſon 
why we have not ideas, but notions only of relations, becauſe 
they, include an act of the mind; the ſame reaſon muſt lead us to 
conclude, that our imaginations are notions and not ideas, ſince 
they are made and unmade by the mind as it thinks fir, and from 
this? it 18. oy" ps ative. 


When ſo mich hin been written, and ſo many diſputes raiſed, 


about ideas, it were deſirable that we knew what they are, and to 
what category or claſs of beings they belong. In this we might 
expect ſatisfaction in the writings of Biſhop BERKELEy, if any 
where, conſidering his known accuracy and preciſion in the uſe of 


words; and it is for this reaſon that I have taken ſo much pains 


to a nd. out has he rook them to be. 


Mien all, if 1 i what he calls the ideas of ſenſe, they 
are the ſenſations which we have by means of our five ſenſes; 


but they are, he ſays, leſs properly termed ideas. 


1 3 likewiſe has he calls notions, * they, ſays he, 
are very different from ideas, though, in the; modern way, often 
called by that Name. : 


The ideas of 3 remain, which are moſt properly term- 
ed ideas, as he ſays; and, with regard to theſe, I am ſtill very 
much in the dark. When I imagine a lion or an elephant, the 
lion or elephant 1 is the object imagined. The act of the mind, in 


conceiving that object, is the notion, the conception, or imagina- 


tion of the object. If beſides the object, and the act of the mind 
about it, there be GY called wo idea of the Co; I know 


-.*. nok what! it is. 


If we conſult other 3 who have treated of. ideas, we ſhall 


. find 


i 
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find as little ſatisfaction with rege to the meaning of this philo- 
ſophical term. The vulgar have adopted it; but they only mean 
by it the notion or conception we have of any object, eſpecially 
our more abſtract or general notions. When it is thus put to ſig- 
nify the operation of the mind about objects, whether in con- 
ceiving, remembering, or perceiving, it is well underſtood. But 
Philoſophers will have ideas to be the objects of the mind's opera- 
tions, and not the operations themſelves. There is, indeed, great 
variety of objects of thought. We can think of minds, and of 
their operations, of bodies, and of their qualities and relations. If 
ideas are not comprehended under any of cheſe * I am at a 
loſs to . ee 4 what they are. PEEL, , 


In ancient tibforhy, ideas were ſaid to be immaterial forms, 
which, according to one ſyſtem, exiſted from all eternity, and, ac- 


| cording to another, are ſent forth from the objects, whoſe form 


they are. In modern philoſophy, they are things in the mind, 
which are the immediate objects of all our thoughts, and which 
have no exiſtence when we do not think of them. They are called 
the images, the reſemblances, the repreſentatives of external ob- 
jets of ſenſe; yet they have neither colour, nor ſmell, nor figure, 


nor motion, nor any ſenſible quality. I revere the authority of 


Philoſophers, eſpecially where they are ſo unanimous ; but until I 
can comprehend what they mean by Rhone, I muſt chink: and ſpeak 


| 4 


In ſenſution, delay ſo called, 1 can diſtinguiſh two bes, 
the mind or ſentient being, and the ſenſation. Whether the laſt is 
to be called a feeling or an operation, I diſpute not; but it has no 


object diſtinct from the ſenſation itſelf. If in ſenſation there be i 
ere 1 HY an _ I ROW not detract ww 


In perception, in ieee et and in conception, or imagina- 
tion, I diſtinguiſh three things, the mind that operates, the ope- 


ration of the mind, and the object of that operation. That the 
| object 
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object perceived is one thing, hl the perception of that object an- = XI. 


other, I am as certain as I can be of any thing. The ſame may 
be ſaid of conception, of remembrance, of love and hatred, of 
defire and averſion. In all theſe, the act of the mind about its ob- 
ject is one thing, the obje is another thing. There muſt be an 
object, real or imaginary, diſtinct from the operation of the mind 
about it. Now, if in theſe operations the idea be a fourth thing 
different from the three I have mentioned, I know not what it is, 
nor have been able to learn from all that has been written about 
ideas. And if the doctrine of Philoſophers about ideas confounds 
any two of theſe things which I have mentioned as diſtinct; if, 
for example, it confounds the object perceived with the perception 
of that object, and repreſents them as one and the ſame thing, 


ſuch doctrine is altogether repugnant to all that I am able to diſco- 


ver of the operations of my own mind; and it is repugnant to 
the common Tenſe of mankind, expreſſed in vom ſtructure of all 
languages. | | 


CHAP. X. 


Wh the Sentiments of Mr HUME. 


* ® 


in 1739, and the third in 1740. The doQtrine contained in 
this Treatiſe was publiſhed anew in a more popular form in Mr 


Humz's philoſophica! Eſſays, of which there have been various | 


Editions. What other authors, from. the time of DES CAaRTEs, 
had called ideas, this author diſtinguiſhes into two kinds, to wit, 
impreſſions and ideas; comprehending under the firſt, all our ſen- 


farions, paſſions, and emotions; and under the laſt, the faint | 


images of theſe, when we en or imagine chem. 


He ſers out with this, as a . principle that needed no proof and 


ai | 3 


IWO volumes of the Treatiſe of a nature were publiſhed | 


451 
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CHAP. XII. of which therefore he offers none, That all the x perceptions Wy) the 
human mind reſolve themſelves into theſe two kinds, le ont 
and ideas. . 


As this propoſition i is the 3 upon which the whole of 
Mr HUME's 8 ſyſtem. reſts, and. from which i it is raiſed with great 
acureneſs, indeed, and ingenuity, it were to be wiſhed that he had 
told us upon what authority this fundamental propoſition. reſts. 
But we are left to gueſs, whether! it is held forth as a firſt principle, 
which has its eyidence in itſelf; or. e 45 is to be e 
upon the ee e . 

Mr thors Had tanghe- vs, that all the packs 8 of — 
man knowledge are ideas in the mind. | Biſhop, BERKELEY, pro- 
ceeding upon this foundation, demonſtrated * very eaſily, that there 
is no material world, . And he - choughe, that, for the urpoſes both 
of philoſophy and religion, we ſhould find no 1045 ut great be- 
nefit, in the want of it. But the Biſhop, as became his order, 
was unwilling to give up the world of ſpirits. He ſaw very well, 
that ideas are as unfit to repreſent ſpirits as they are to repreſent 
bodies. Perhaps he ſaw, that if we perceive only the ideas of ſpi- 
rits, we ſhall find the ſame difficulty in inferring their real exiſt- 
ence from the exiſtence of their ideas, as we find in inferring the 
exiſtence of matter from the idea of it; and On, while he 


—_ — 


reaſon, ee. 8 irie and what W ro et 6 wy 15 8 


LE l — 1265 1 
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Mr Hv; ME 13 no ch pe 8 in fayour of che — of | 
90 He adopts the theory of ideas in its full extent; . and, in 
conſequence, ſhews that there is neither matter nor mind in the 
univerſe; nothing but impreſſions. and ideas. What we call a bo- 
a4, is only a bundle of ſenſations; and what we call the mind, is 


* * 
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only. a bundle of thoughts, e and emotions, without any . HAF. XII. = 


Pes 


e ages pls it will ki be looked upon as a Curious 
anecdote,. that two Philoſophers of the 18th century, of very di- 


ſtinguiſhed rank, were led by a philoſophical hypotheſis ; one, to 
diſbelieve the exiſtence of matter; and the other, to diſbelieve the 


exiſtence both of matter and of mind. Such an anecdote may 
not be uninſtructive, if it prove a warning to Philoſophers to be- 
ware of hypotheſes, eſpecially when they lead to concluſions which 
contradict the principles, _ which. all men of common ſenſe 
_— _ in common 1 I | | 

The Boviſts, We we eee ans were left FM behind: 
by Mr Hunz; for they believed their own exiſtence, and perhaps 
alſo the exiſtence of a Deity. But Mr Hume's ſyſtem does not 
even os . a ee to claim the r of his eng and 
n | | 


wo ſyſtern 5 eee hevewns abſurd, 3 and juſtly 
drawn from a few principles, in very abſtract matters, is of real 


utility in ſcience, and may be made ſubfervient to real knowledge. 


This merit Mr HUuuz's metaphyſical writings have in a great de- 


We had occaſion before to obſerve, that, ſince the time of DESC 


CAR TES, Philoſophers, in treating of the powers of the mind, have 
in many inſtances confounded things, which the common ſenſe of 
mankind has always led them to diſtinguiſh, and which have dif- 
ferent names in all languages. Thus, in the perception of an ex- 
ternal object, all languages diſtinguiſh three things, the mind that 
perceives, the operation of that mind, which is called perception, 
and the object perceived. Nothing appears more evident to a mind 
untutored by philoſophy, than that theſe three are diſtinct things, 
yOu though related, ought never to be confounded. | The ſtruc- 
AS ture 
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ture of all languages fuppoſes this iſtic; and is built upon it. 
Philoſophers have introduced a fourth thing in this proceſs, which 
they call the idea of the object, which is ſuppoſed to be an image, 
or repreſentative of the object, and is ſaid to be the immediate 
object. The vulgar know nothing about this idea; it is a creature 
of philoſophy, introduced to account er and explain the manner 
of our OG external objects. | 5 
It is PETER to blaferye; that while Philoſophers, 8 more ks. 
a century, have been labouring, by means of ideas, to explain 
perception, and the other operations of the mind, thoſe ideas have 
by degrees uſurped the place of perception, object, and even of 
the mind itſelf, and have ſupplanted thoſe very things they were 
brought to explain. DEs CarTEs reduced all the operations of 
the underſtanding to perception; and what can be more natural 


to thoſe who believe that they are only different modes of per- 


ceiving ideas in our own minds. Lock confounds ideas ſome- 
times with the perception of an external object, ſometimes with 
the external object itſelf. In BERKERLRV's ſyſtem the idea is the 
only object, and yet is often confounded with the perception of 
it. But in Hunz's, the idea or the impreſſion, which is only a 
more lively idea, is mind, perception, and object, all in one: So 


that, by the term perception in Mr Hume's ſyſtem, we muſt un- 


derſtand the mind itſelf, all its operations, both of underſtanding 
and will, and all the objects of theſe operations. Perception ta- 


ken in this ſenſe he divides into our more lively perceptions, which 
he calls impreſſions,” and the leſs lively, which he calls ideas. To 


prevent repetition, | 1 muſt here refer the reader to ſome remarks 
made upon this divifion, Eſſay 1. chap. 1. in che moron. tees 


. of _ words ADE _ _—_ fron. 


- Philoſophers Ade differed very N wich 5 to ho origin 
of our ideas, or the ſources whence they are derived. The Peri- 
patetics held, that all knowledge is derived originally from the 
en and this ancient Werne ſeems to be revived by ſome late 
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French Philoſophers, and by Dr HaRTLEY and Dr PRIESTLY CHAP. XU. 


among the Britiſh, DEs CARTEs maintained, that many of our 
ideas are innate. Lock oppoſed the doctrine of innate ideas 
with much zeal, and employs the whole firſt book of his Eflay 
againſt it. But he admits two different ſources of ideas; the ope- 

rations of our external ſenſes, which he calls ſenſation, by which 
we get all our ideas of body, and its attributes; and reflection 

upon the operations of our minds, by which we get the ideas of 
every thing belonging to the mind. The main deſign of the ſe- 
cond book of Locke's Eſſay, is to ſhow, that all our ſimple ideas, 
without exception, are derived from the one or the other, or both 
of theſe ſources. In doing this, the author is led into ſome para- 
doxes, although, in general, he is not fond of paradoxes : And 
had he foreſeen all the conſequences that may be drawn from his 
account of the origin of our ideas, he would probably have exa- 


| mined i it more carefully. 


7 9 8 Hunz adopts Lockz's account of the origin of our ideas, 


and from that principle infers, that we have no idea of ſubſtance 
corporeal or ſpiritual, no idea of power, no other idea of a cauſe, 
but that it is ſomething antecedent, and conſtantly conjoined to 
that which we call its effect; and, in a word, that we can have no 
| idea of any thing but our ais and the operations of mind 
we are conſcious of. os 


This author leaves no power to the mind in framing its ideas: 


and impreſſions ; and no wonder, ſince he holds that we have no 


idea of power; and the mind is nothing but that ſucceſſion of im- 
preſſions and ideas of which we are intimately conſcious. 


1 thinks, therefore, that our impreſſions ariſe from unknown 


= cauſes, and that the impreſſions are the cauſes of their correſpond» 


ing ideas. By this he means no more but that they always go be- 


fore the ideas; for this is all that is SHER to conſheure the re- 


| lation. of cauſe and effect. 
As 
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As to the order and ſucceſſion of our ideas, he holds it to be 


determined by three laws of attraction or aſſociation, which he 


takes to be original properties of the ideas, by which they attract, 
as it were, or aſſociate themſelves with other ideas which either 
reſemble them, or which have been contiguous to them in time 
_ e or to $61; pom __ ie the relations of cauſe and effect. 
we = ; Here A by th N ids Hhe: laſt of theſe three 
laws ſeems to be included in the ſecond, ſince cauſation, according 
to hin, vi ita no more _ eee KR in time and _— 


> Bhs 


vtec is not my ies at * to e kink Mr Has; upon the 


principles he has borrowed from Locke and ' BERKELEY, has with 


great acuteneſs, reared a ſyſtem of abſolute ſcepticiſm, which leaves 


no rational ground to believe any one propoſition, rather than its 


| - contrary : My intention in this place being only to'give a detail 


of the ſentiments of Philoſophers concernin g ideas fince they be- 


came an object of ſpeculation, and concerning the manner of our 


ae external ae 10 their means. 


CHAP. XII. Fs Wt nies 


88 the N 7 AnTony AxXAULD. 

N this Ketch of the ite of Philosophers cane ing ideas, | 
-we muſt not omit AN TONY ARNAULD, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
who, in the year 1683, publiſhed his book of True and Falſe Ideas, 
in oppoſition to the ſyſtem of MALEBRANCHE before mentioned. 


It is only about tc ten 7 line I could find this on and I believe | 


it is rare. 


Though ARNAULD wrote before Ldent \ BERKELEY, and Hume, 
I have reſerved to the laſt place ſome account of his ſentiments, 
becauſe 
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becauſe it ſeems difficult to determine whether he adopted the CHAF: XIII. 


common theory of ideas, or whether he is fingular in rejecting it 
altogether as a Keton of Ebilaſophers. 


The „ 1 e 1 and ARNAULD neceſ- 


ſarily led them to conſider what kind of things ideas are, a point 
upon which other Philoſophers had very generally been ſilent. 


Both of them profeſſed the doctrine univerſally received, that we 
perceive not material things immediately, that it is their ideas that 


are the immediate objects of our thought, and that it is in che _ 


of cy; thing won: we. eg its Properties. 


Ie 18- N to 5 that Fs 5 3 uſe che word 
perception, as Des CARTEs had done before them, to ſignify every 


| operation of the underſtanding, © To think, to know, to per- 
„ ceive, are the ſame thing,” ſays Mr ARNAULD, chap. F. def. 2. 


It is likewiſe, to be obſerved, that the various operations of the 
mind are by both called modifications. of the mind. Perhaps 
they were led into this phraſe by the Carteſian doctrine, that the 
eſſence; of the: mind conſiſts in thinking, as that of body conſiſts 


in extenſion, I apprehend, therefore, that when they make ſenſa- 


tion, perception, memory, an and imagination, to be various modi- 


fications of the mind, they mean no more, but chat theſe are 


things which en; only exiſt in the mind as their ſubject. We ex- 

preſs. the ſame thing, by calling them various modes of f ebinkiog, 
or warfen e of the mind. | | 

The . hich * "Sd perceives, ſays Martz ANCUE, 
are of two kinds. They are either in the mind itſelf, or they are 
external to it. The things in the mind, are all its different mo- 
difications, its ſenſations, its imaginations, its pure intellections, 
its paſſions and affections. Theſe are immediately perceived we 

are conſcious n Etdorn, and have no cod of ideas to W 
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Things external to the mind, are either corporeal or ſpiritual; 
With regard to the laſt, he thinks it poſlible, that, in another ſtate, 


ſpirits may be an immediate object of our underſtandings, and ſo = 


be perceived without ideas; that there may be ſuch an union of 


Tpirits as that they may immediately perceive each other, and 


communicate their thoughts mutually, without bgns, and with- 


out ideas. 


But leaving this as a eien Polt, he holds it to be un- 
deniable, that material things cannot be perceived immediately, 
but only by the mediation of ideas. He thought it likewiſe un- 
deniable, that the idea muſt be immediately preſent to the mind, 
that it muſt touch the ſoul as it were, and modify i its perception 
of the object. | . | 


From theſe principles we Muſt neceſſarily conclude, either that 
the idea is ſome modification of the human mind, or that it 
muſt be an idea in the Divine Mind, which is always inti- 
mately preſent with our minds. The matter being brought to 
this alternative, MaLEBRANcRHE conſiders firſt all the poſſible 


ways ſuch a modification may be produced in our mind as 


that we call an idea of a material object, taking it for granted 
always, that it muſt be an object perceived, and ſomething 
different from the act of the mind in perceiving it. He finds 
inſuperable objections againſt every hypotheſis of ſuch ideas be- 

ing produced in our minds, and therefore concludes, that 
the immediate obj ets of PO are the ideas of the Divine 


Mind. 


Againſt this fyſtem ARNAULD wrote his book of True and Falſe 
Ideas. He does not object to the alternative mentioned by MALE- 
BRANCHE; but he maintains, that ideas are modifications of our 
minds. And finding no other modification of the human mind 
which can be called che idea of an external object, he ſays it is 


only another word for perception. 9 5. def. 3. * I take the 


OP; idea 
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idea of an object, and the perception of an object, to be the © 


ſame thing. I do not ſay whether there may be other things 
to which the name of idea may be given. But it is certain 
that there are ideas taken in this ſenſe, and that theſe ideas 
are either attributes or modifications of our minds.“ 


This, I think indeed, was to attack the ſyſtem of MALEBRANCUE 


upon its weak fide, and where, at the ſame time, an attack was 
leaſt expected. Philoſophers had been ſo unanimous in maintain- 
ing that we do not perceive external objects immediately, but by 


certain repreſentative images of them called ideas, that MALE— 
BRANCHE might well think his ſyſtem ſecure upon that quarter, 


and that the only queſtion to be determined was, In what ſubject 


thoſe ideas are Placed, whether in the human or in the divine 
mind? | 


But, ſays Mr ARNAULD, thoſe ideas are mere chimeras, fictions 
of Philoſophers ; there are no ſuch beings in nature; and there- 
fore it is to no purpoſe to enquire whether they are in the divine 
or in the human mind. The only true and real ideas are our per- 
ceptions, which are acknowledged by all Philoſophers, and by 
MALEBRANCHE himſelf, to be acts or modifications of our own 
minds. He. does not ſay that the fictitious ideas were a fiction of 


MALEBRANCHE. He acknowledges that they had been very ge- 
nerally maintained by the ſcholaſtic Philoſophers, and points out, 


very judiciouſly, the prejudices that had led them. 1 into the belief 
of ſuch ideas. 


Of all the powers of our mind, the external ſenſes are thought 
to be the beſt underſtood, and their objects are the moſt familiar. 


Hence we meaſure other powers by them, and transfer to other 
powers the language which properly belongs to them. The ob- 


| jects of ſenſe muſt be preſent to the ſenſe, or within its-ſphere, : 


in order to their being perceived. Hence, by analogy, we are 
ted to Ds of every thing when we think of it, that it is preſent 
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to the mind, or in the mind. But this preſence is metaphorical, 
or analogical only; and ARNAULD. calls it objective preſence, to 
diſtinguiſh it from that local preſence which is required in ob- 
jects that are perceived by ſenſe. But both being called by the 
ſame name, they are confounded together, and thoſe things that 
belong only to real or local preſence, are attributed to the meta- 


pPhorical. 


We are likewiſe accuſtomed to fee objects by their images in a 
mirror, or in water ; and hence are led, by analogy, to think that 
objects may be preſented to the memory or imagination, in ſome 
ſimilar manner, by images, which Philoſophers have called ideas. 


By ſuch prejudices and analogies, ARNAULD conceives, men 
have been led to believe, that the objects of memory and imagi- 
nation muſt be preſented to the mind by images or ideas; and the 


Philoſophers have been more carried away by theſe prejudices than 
even the vulgar, becauſe the uſe made of this theory was to ex- 


plain and account for the various operations of the mind, a mat- 


ter in which the vulgar take no concern. 


He thinks, e BY has Dzs Canrhs had got the better of 
theſe prejudices, and that he uſes the word idea as ſignifying the 
ſame thing with perception, and is therefore ſurpriſed that a diſ- 
ciple of DES CarTEs, and one who was ſo great an admirer of 


him as MALEBRANCHE was, ſhould be carried away by them. 


It is ſtrange, indeed, that the two moſt eminent diſciples of Dxs 


 CarTEs, and his cotemporaries, ſhould differ ſo eſſentially with 


regard to his doctrine concerning ideas. 


I ſhall not attempt to give the reader an account of the conti- 
nuation of. this controverſy between: thoſe two acute Philoſophers, 
in the ſubſequent defences and replies; becauſe I have not acceſs 
to ſee them. After much reaſoning, and ſome animoſity, each 


nn in his own. — and left his nn. where he 
. | found 
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found him. MALEBRANCHE's opinion of our ſeeing all things CHAF-XT 


in God, ſoon died away of itſelf; and ARNAULD's notion of ideas 


ſeems to have been leſs regarded than it deſerved, by the Philoſo- 


phers that came after him; perhaps for this reaſon, among others, 


that it ſeemed to be in ſome ſort given up by himſelf, in his at- 
tempting to reconcile it to the common doctrine concerning ideas. 


From the account I have given, one would be apt to conclude 
that ARNAULD totally denied the exiſtence of ideas, in the philo- 
| ſophical ſenſe of that word, and that he adopted the notion of the 


vulgar, who acknowledge no object of perception but the external 


object. But he ſeems very unwilling to deviate ſo far from the 


common track, and what he had given up with one hand he takes 
back with the other. 


For, i, Having defined ideas to be the ſame thing with per- 
ceptions, he adds this qualification to his definition: I do not 
here conſider whether there are other things that may be called 
e jdeas ; but it is certain there are ideas taken in this ſenſe.” I 
believe, indeed, there is no Philoſopher who does not, on ſome 
occaſions, uſe the word idea in this popular ſenſe. Op 


Secondly, He ſupports this popular ſenſe of the word by the au- 
thority of DES CAR T ESC, who, in his demonſtration of the exiſt- 


ence of God from the idea of him in our minds, defines an idea 


thus: By the word idea, I underſtand that form of any thought, 
by the immediate perception of which I am conſcious of that 
„thought; ſo that I can expreſs nothing by words, with under- 
« ſtanding, without being certain that there is in my mind the 
« idea of that which is expreſſed by the words.” This definition 
ſeems indeed to be of the ſame import with that which is given 
by ArRNAULD. But DES CarTEs adds a qualification to it, which 
ARNAULD, in quoting it, omits; and which ſhews, that Dzs 


CTCarESs meant to limit his definition to the idea then treated of, 


that is, to the idea of the Deity ; and that there a are other ideas 
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CAP. XIII. to which this definition does not apply. For he adds: And thus 
I give the name of idea, not ſolely to the images painted in the 


\ , phantaſy. Nay, in this place, I do not at all give the name of 


ig * 1deas to thoſe 1 images, in ſo far as they are painted in the corpo- 
G | e real phantaſy that is in ſome part of the brain, but only in fo 
= * far as they inform the mind, turning its attention to that part 
, "of the brain.” 
47 7. 2 ends has employed 4 whole of his ſixth chapter, 
q to ſhew thar theſe ways of ſpeaking, common among Philoſophers, 
þ to wit, Hat we perceive not things immediately; that it is their ideas that 
* are ibe immediate objefts of our thoughts ; that it is in the idea of every 
"i 


thing that we perceive its properties, are not to be rejected, but are 
true when rightly underſtood. He labours to reconcile theſe ex- 
preſſions to his own definition of ideas, by obſerving, that every 
perception and every thought is neceſſarily conſcious of itſelf, and 
reflects upon itſelf; and that, by this conſciouſneſs and reflection, 
it is its own immediate object. Whence he infers, that the idea, 
that is, the perception, is the immediate object of perception. 


This looks like a weak attempt to reconcile two inconſiſtent 
doctrines by one who wiſhes to hold both. Ir is true, that conſci- 
ouſneſs always goes along with perception ; but they are' different 
operations of the mind, and they have their different objects. 
Conſciouſneſs is not perception, nor is the object of conſciouſneſs 
the object of perception. The ſame may be ſaid of every opera- 
tion of mind that has an object. Thus, injury is the object of 
reſentment. When I reſent an injury, I am conſcious of my re- 
ſentment ; that is, my reſentment is the immediate and the only 
object of my conſciouſneſs ; but it would be abſurd to infer from 
this, that my reſentment is the immediate ſs of my reſent- 
ment. ; nu 


III. 


. whole, if ARNAULD, in conſequence of his doctrine, 
that ideas, taken for repreſentative images of external objects, are 
| : N | a 
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a mere fiction of the Philofopliets, had rejected boldly the doc- CHAP. XIV. 


trine of Des CAR TES, as well as of the other Philoſophers, con- 
cerning thoſe fictitious beings, and all the ways of ſpeaking that 
imply their exiſtence, I ſhould have thought him more conſiſtent 
with himſelf, and his doctrine concerning ideas more rational and 
more intelligible than that of any other author of my ee 
ance who has treated of the ſubject. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Reflections on the common Theory of Ideas. 


FT ER ſo long a detail of the ſentiments of Philoſophers, an- 
cient and modern, concerning ideas, it may ſeem preſump- 
tuous to call in queſtion their exiſtence. But no philoſophical opi- 
nion, however ancient, however generally received, ought to reſt 
upon authority. There is no preſumption in requiring evidence 
for it, or in regulating our belief by the evidence we can find. 


To prevent miſtakes, the rod muſt again be reminded, that if 
| by ideas are meant only the acts or operations of our minds in per- 
ceiving, remembering, or imagining objects, I am far from calling 
in queſtion the exiſtence of thoſe acts; we are conſcious of them 
every day, and every hour of life; and I believe no man of a 
ſound mind ever doubted of the real exiſtence of the operations of 
mind, of which he is conſcious. Nor is it to be doubted, that, 
by the faculties which God has given us, we can conceive things 
that are abſent, as well as perceive thoſe that are within the reach 
of our ſenſes; and that ſuch conceptions may be more or leſs di- 
ſtint, and more or leſs lively and ſtrong. We have reaſon to 
aſcribe to the all-knowing and all- perfect Being diſtin conceptions 
of all things exiſtent and poſhble, and of all their relations; 


and if theſe conceptions are called his eternal ideas, there ought 


to 
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to be no diſpute among Philoſophers about a word. The ideas, of 
whoſe exiſtence I require the proof, are not the operations of any 
mind, but ſuppoſed objects of thoſe operations. They are not per- 
ception, remembrance, or conception, but things that are 1 to 


"ib en, or remembered, or imagined. 


Nor do I diſpute the Les of what this vulgar call the objects e 
of perception. Theſe, by all who acknowledge their exiſtence, are 


called real things, not ideas. But Philoſophers maintain, that, be- 


ſides theſe, there are immediate objects of perception in the mind 


itſelf: That, for inſtance, we do not ſee the ſun immediately, but 


an idea; or, as Mr Hunz calls it, an impreſſion, in our own 


minds. This idea is ſaid to be the image, the reſemblance, the re- 


preſentative of the ſun, if there be a ſun. It is from the exiſtence 
of the idea that we muſt infer the exiſtence of the ſun. But the 
idea, being immediately perceived, there can be no nn, as 
nne think, of its exiſtence. 


In like manner, when I uuns, or when L imagine any thing, 
all men acknowledge that there muſt be ſomething that is remem- 
bered, or that is imagined; that is, ſome object of thoſe operations. 
The object remembered muſt be ſomething that did exiſt in time 
paſt. The object imagined may be ſomething that never exiſted. 
But, ſay the Philoſophers, beſides theſe objects which all men ac- 
knowledge, there 1s a more immediate object which really exiſts 
in the mind at the ſame time we remember or imagine. This ob- 
Jeet 1 is an idea or image of the thing MR or 0 ogra 


The frft refleRion T would make on this ohiloſophical opinion 
is, That it is directly contrary to the univerſal fenſe of men who 
have not been inſtructed in philoſophy. When we ſee the ſun or 
moon, we have no doubt that the very objects which we immedi- 
ately ſee, are very far diſtant from us, and from one another. We 


have not the leaſt doubt that this 1 is the ſun and moon which God 


created ſome thouſands of years 480, and which have continued to 
perform 
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perform their revolutions in the heavens ever ſince. But 


we aſtoniſhed when the Philoſopher informs us, that we are miſ- 
taken in all this; that the ſun and moon which we ſee, are not, 
as we imagine, many miles diſtant from us, and from each other, 
but that they are. in our own mind; that they had no exiſtence 
before we ſaw them, and will have none when we ceaſe to perceive 
and to think of them; becauſe the objects we perceive are only 
ideas in our own minds, which can have no exiſtence a moment 
longer than we think of them. 


If a plain man, uninſtructed in philoſophy, has faith to receive 


theſe myſteries, how great muſt be his aſtoniſhment. He is brought 


into a new world where every thing he fees, taſtes, or touches, is 
an idea; a fleeting kind of being which he can conjure into exiſt- 
ence, or can annihilate in the twinkling of an eye. 


After his mind is ſomewhat compoſed, it will be natural for him 
to aſk his philoſophical inſtructor, Pray, Sir, are there then no ſub- 
ſtantial and permanent beings called the ſun and moon, WIRES con- 
tinue to exiſt W b we think of chen or not? 


Mere the Philoſophers differ. Mr Loe KE, and thoſe: that were 


before him, will anſwer to this queſtion, That it is very true, there 
are ſubſtantial and permanent beings called the ſun and moon; 


but they never appear to us in their own perſon, but by their re- 


preſentatives, the ideas in our own minds, and we know nothing 
of them but what we can gather from thoſe ideas. | 


Biſhop BeRKELEY and Mr HUME would give a different anſwer 


to the queſtion propoſed: They would aſſure the queriſt, that it is 


a vulgar error, a mere prejudice of the ignorant and unlearned, to 
think that there are any permanent and ſubſtantial beings called 
the ſun and moon; that the heavenly bodies, our own bodies, 
and all bodies whatſoever, are nothing but ideas in our minds; 


and that there can be nothing like the ideas of one mind, but the 
ideas 


* 
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HA. — ideas of another mind. There is nothing in nature but minds and 
ideas, ſays the Biſhop, nay, ſays Mr Hunz, there is nothing in 
nature but ideas only; for what we call a mind is nothing but a 

train of ideas connected by certain relations between themſelves. 


In this repreſentation of the theory of ideas, there is nothing ex- 
aggerated or miſrepreſented, as far as I am able to judge; and 
ſurely nothing farther is neceſſary to ſhew, that, to the uninſtructed 
in philoſophy, it muſt appear extravagant and viſionary, and moſt 
| dann to che dictates of common underſtanding. 


There is the leſs need of any farther proof of this, that i it is very 
amply acknowledged by Mr Hums in his Eſſay on the academical 
or ſceptical Philoſophy. * It ſeems evident, ſays he, that men are 

carried by a natural inſtinct, or prepoſſeſſion, to repoſe faith in 

e their ſenſes; and that without any reaſoning, or even almoſt 
e before the 6 3 of reaſon, we always ſuppoſe an external univerſe, 
* which depends Not on our perception, but would exiſt though 
ve and every ſenſible creature were abſent or annihilated. Even 
the animal creation are governed by a like opinion, and preſerve 
&« this belief of external n in all their thoughts, W and 
actions.“ 


| It ſeems alſo evident, that when men follow this blind and 

= “ powerful inſtin& of nature, they always ſuppoſe the very images 

| = “ preſented by the ſenſes to be the external objects, and never en- 
© tertain any ſuſpicion, that the one are nothing but repreſenta- 

tions of the other. This very table which we ſee white, and 

. © feel hard, is believed to exiſt independent of our perception, and 

ot | © to be ſomething external to the mind which perceives it; our 

N | | « preſence beſtows not being upon it; our abſence annihilares it 

= not: It preſerves its exiſtence uniform and entire, independent 

< of the fituation of intelligent beings who ce or contem- 

* plate it.“ | 


— 


* But 
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e But this univerſal and primary notion of all men is ſoon de- HAT. XIV. 


ce ſtroyed by the ſlighteſt philoſophy, which teaches us, that no- 


thing can ever be preſent to the. mind, bur an image or percep- 
e tion; and that the ſenſes are only the inlets through which theſe 
* images are received, without being ever able to produce any 
immediate intercourſe between the mind and the object.“ 


Ir is therefore acknowledged by this Philoſopher, to be a natural 


inſtinct or prepoſſeſſion, an univerſal and primary opinion of all 
men, a primary inſtinct of nature, that the objects which we im- 
mediately perceive by our ſenſes, are not images in our minds, but 


external objects, and that their exiſtence is independent of us, and 


our perception. 


In this acknowledgment, Mr Hun indeed ſeems to me more 


generous, and even more ingenuous than Biſhop BERKELEY, who 


would perſuade us, that his opinion does not oppoſe the vulgar 


opinion, but only that of the Philoſophers ; and that the external 
exiſtence of a material world is a philoſophical hypotheſis, and not 
the natural diate of our perceptive powers. The Biſhop ſhows a 
timidity of engaging ſuch an adverſary, as a primary and univerſal 
opinion of all men. He is rather fond to court its patronage. But 


the Philoſopher intrepidly gives a defiance to this antagoniſt, and 
ſeems to glory in a conflict that was worthy of his arm. Optat aprum 


aut fulvum,deſcendere monte leonem. After all, I ſuſpect that a Philo- 
ſopher, who wages war with this adverſary, will find himſelf in the 
ſame condition as a Mathematician who ſhould undertake to de- 
monſtrate, that there is no truth in the axioms of mathematics. 


A ſecond reflection upon this ſabje 1s, That the «odds who 


have treated of ideas, have generally taken their exiſtence for 
granted, as a thing that could not be called in queſtion 3 and ſuch 
arguments as they have mentioned incidentally, 1 in order to prove 
it, ſeem too weak to e the concluſion. 
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Mr Locke, in the introduction to his Eſſay, tells us, that be 
uſes the word idea to ſignify whatever is the immediate object of 
thought; and then adds, © I preſume it will be eaſily granted me 
that there are ſuch ideas in mens minds; every one is conſcious 
„of them in himſelf, and mens words and actions will ſatisfy him 
that they are in others.” I am indeed conſcious of perceiving, 
remembering, imagining ; but that the objects of theſe operations 
are images in my mind, I am not conſcious. I am ſatisfied by 
mens words and actions, that they often perceive the ſame objects 
which I perceive, which could not be, if thoſe objects were ens 


in their own Mun. 


Mr Nozz1s is the only author I have met with, who profeſſedly 
puts the queſtion, Whether material things can be perceived by 
us immediately? He has offered four arguments to ſhow that they 
cannot. Firſt, © Material objects are without the mind, and r 
fore there can be no union between the object and the percipient.“ 


An ſiver, This argument is lame, until it is ſhown to be neceſſary 


that in perception there ſhould be a union between the object and 
the percipient. Second, Material objects are diſproportioned to 
i the mind, and removed from it by the whole diameter of Being.” 

This argument I cannot anſwer, becauſe I do not underſtand it. 


Third, © Becauſe, if material objects were immediate objects of 


perception, there could be no phyſical ſcience ; things neceſſary 
« and immutable being the only object of ſcience.” Anſwer, Al- 
though things neceſſary and immutable be not the immediate ob- 
jects of perception, they may be immediate objects of other powers 
of the mind. Fourth, If material things were perceived by 


«themſelves, they would be a true light to our minds, as being 


* the intelligible form of our underſtandings, and conſequently 
t perfetive of them, and indeed ſuperior to them.” If I com- 


prehend any thing of this myſterious argument, it follows from 


ſuperior to his underſtanding, or perfective of it. 


it, that the Deity perceives nothing at all, becauſe nothing can be 


There 
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There is an argument which is hinted at by MALEBRANCUE, and CHAP XIV. 


by ſeveral other authors, which deſerves to be more ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered. As I find it moſt clearly expreſſed, and moſt fully urged 
by Dr SAMUEL CLARKE, I ſhall give it in his words, in his ſe- 
cond reply to LEIBNITZE, fect. 4. © The ſoul, without being pre- 
« ſent to the images of the things perceived, could not poſſibly 
perceive them. A living ſubſtance can only there perceive, 
„ where it is preſent, either to the things themſelves, (as the om- 
nipreſent God is to the whole univerſe), or to the images of 


4 things, as the ſoul is in its proper ſenſorium. 


Lag 
* 


Sir IS AAC NEwTON expreſſes the fans ſentiment, but with his 


uſual reſerve, in a query only. 


The ingenious Dr PoRTERFIELD, in his Eſſay concerning the 


motions of our eyes, adopts this opinion with more confidence. 
His words are: How body acts upon mind, or mind upon 
* body, I know not; but this I am very certain of, that 
„nothing can act, or be aQed upon, where it is not; and 


* therefore our mind can never perceive any thing but its own 


* proper modifications, and the various ſtates of the ſenſorium, 

«© to which it is preſent : So that it is not the external ſun and 
* moon which are in the heavens, which our mind perceives, but 
* only their i image or repreſentation impreſſed upon the ſenſorium. 
« How the ſoul of a ſeeing man ſees theſe images, or how it re- 
« ceives thoſe ideas, from ſuch agitations in the ſenſorium, I know 
«© not; but I am ſure it can never perceive the external bodies 
* themſelves, to "wh it is noe nn 


Theſe, reed; are great dhl ; but, in matters of philo- 
ſophy, we muſt not be guided by authority, but by reaſon. Dr 
CLARKE, in the place cited, mentions ſlightly, as the reaſon of his 
opinion, that “ nothing can any more act, or be acted upon, 
* when it is not preſent, than it can be where it is not.” And 


e in his third reply to LRIBNIT Z, ſect. 11. We are ſure 
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e the ſoul cannot perceive what it is not preſent to, becauſe no- 
* thing can act, or be acted upon, where it is not.” The ſame 
reaſon we ſee is urged by Dr PORTERFIELD. 


That nothing can act immediately where it is not, I think muſt 
be admitted; for I agree with Sir Isaac NEwToON, that power 
without ſubſtance is inconceivable. It is a conſequence of this, 
that nothing can be acted upon immediately where the agent is not 
preſent: Let this therefore be granted. To make the reaſoning 
concluſive, it is farther neceſſary, that, when we perceive objects, 
either they act upon us, or we act upon them. This does not ap- 
pear ſelf-evident, nor have I ever met with any proof of it. I 
ſhall briefly offer the reaſons why 1 think. it ought not to be ad- 
N 


When we ſay that one being acts upon another, we mean that 
ſome power or force is exerted by the agent, which produces, or 


has a tendency to produce, a change in the thing acted upon. If 


this be the meaning of the phraſe, as I conceive it is, there appears 
no reaſon for aſſerting, that, in perception, either the object aQts 
upon the mind, or the mind upon che ok. 


4 object, in being perceived, does not act at all. I perceive 
the walls of the room where I ſit; but they are perfectly inactive, 
and therefore act not upon the mind. To be perceived, is what 
Logicians call an external denomination, which implies neither ac- 


tion nor quality in the object perceived. Nor could men ever 


have gone into this notion, that perception is owing to ſome action 


of the object upon the mind, were it not, that we are ſo prone to 


form our notions of the mind from ſome ſimilitude we conceive 
between it and body. Thought in the mind is conceived to have 
ſome analogy to motion in a body : And as a body is put in mo- 
tion, by being acted upon by ſome other body; ſo we are apt to 
think the mind is made to perceive, . by ſome impulſe it receives 
from the object. But revionange, Gann from ſuch analogies, 


ought 
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of our errors with regard to the mind. And we might as well 


conclude, that minds may be meaſured by feet and inches, or 


weighed by ounces and drachms, becauſe bodies have thoſe pro- 
perties. | 


I few as little reaſon, in the ſecond place, to believe, that in per- 


ception the mind acts upon the object. To perceive an object is 
one thing; to act upon it is another: Nor is the laſt at all inclu- 
ded in the firſt. To ſay, that I at upon the wall, by looking at it, 
is an abuſe of language, and has no meaning. Logicians diſtin- 
guiſh two kinds of operations of mind ; ; the firſt kind produces no 
effect without the mind; the laſt does. The firſt they call imma- 
nent acti, the ſecond tranſitive. All intellectual operations belong 
to the firſt claſs ; they produce no effect upon any external object. 

But without having recourſe to logical diſtinctions, every man of 
common ſenſe knows, that to think of an object, and to act upon 

it, are "wy different eh 


As we a. therefore no evidence, that, in perception, the mind 
acts upon the object, or the object upon the mind, but ſtrong 
reaſons to the contrary; Dr CLARKE's argument againſt our per- 
3 external mos immediately falls to the ground. 


This notion, that, in perception, the object wu be contiguous 


to the percipient, ſeems, with many other prejudices, to be bor- 


rowed from analogy. In all the external ſenſes, there muſt, as 
has been before obſerved, be ſome impreſſion made upon the or- 


gan of ſenſe by the object, or by ſomething coming from the ob- 


ject. An impreſſion ſuppoſes contiguity. Hence we are led by 
analogy to conceive ſomething ſimilar in the operations of the 
mind. Many Philoſophers reſolve almoſt every operation of mind 


into impreſſions and feelings, words manifeſtly borrowed from the 


| ſenſe of touch. And it is very natural to conceive contiguity ne- 
ceſſary between that which makes the tnpreſian, and that which 


. receives | 


as 


ought never-to be truſted. They are, indeed, the cauſe of moſt — 
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receives it; between that which feels, and that which is felt. And 


though no Philoſopher will now pretend to juſtify ſuch analogical 
reaſoning as this; yet it has a powerful influence upon the judg- 


ment, while we contemplate the operations of our minds, only as 
they appear through the deceitful medium of ſuch analogical no- 


tions and ee k 


When we lay aſide thoſe analogies, and reflect FLAIR upon 
our perception of the objects of ſenſe, we muſt acknowledge, that, 
though we are conſcious of perceiving objects, we are alrogether 
ignorant how it is brought about ; and know as little how we per- 
ceive objects as how we were made. And if we ſhould admit an 


image in the mind, or contiguous to it, we know as little how 
perception may be produced by this image as by the moſt diſtant 


object. Why therefore ſhould we be led, by a theory which is 


neither grounded on evidence, ' nor, if admitted, can explain any 


one phænomenon of perception, to reject the natural and imme- 
diate dictates of thoſe perceptive powers, to which, in the conduct 
of life, we find a eng of en mate nm! 3 


There 1 remains only one ocker argument chat I kw hab able to 
find urged againſt our perceiving external objects immediately. It 
is propoſed by Mr Hume, who, in the Eſſay already quoted, after 
acknowledging that it is an univerſal and primary opinion of all 
men, that we perceive PEST, a en nen fubjoins what 


follows. 8 


= But this univerſal and primary opinion of all men is ſoon de- 


« ſtroyed by the ſlighteſt philoſophy, which teaches us, that no- 


t thing can ever be preſent to the mind but an image or percep- 
* tion; and that the ſenſes are only the inlets through which theſe 
images are received, without being ever able to produce any im- 
e mediate intercourſe between the mind and the object. The 
„ table, which we ſee, ſeems to diminiſh as we remove farther 


"MM Oy it; But the * table, which exiſts independent of us, ſuf- 


6“ fers 
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& fers no alteration. It was therefore nothing but its image whic 


<« was preſent to the mind. Theſe are the obvious dictates of rea- 


„ ſon; and no man who reflects, ever doubted that the exiſtences 
* which we conſider, when we ſay this houſe, and that tree, are no- 
thing but perceptions in the mind, and fleeting copies and re- 


_ 4. preſentations of other exiſtences, which remain uniform and in- 
dependent. So far then, we are neceſſitated, by reaſoning, to 

«* depart from the primary inſtincts of nature, and to embrace a 

_ © new ſyſtem with regard to the evidence of our ſenſes.” | 


We have here a remarkable conflict between two contradictory 


opinions, wherein all mankind are engaged. On the one fide }. 


ſtand all the vulgar, who are unpractiſed in philoſophical reſearches, 
and guided by the uncorrupted primary inſtincts of nature. On 


the other ſide, ſtand all the Philoſophers ancient and modern; eve- 


ry man without exception who reflects. In this diviſion, to my 


great humiliation, 1 find myſelf claſſed with the vulgar. 


The paſſage now quoted is all I have found in Mr Hume's wri- 
tings upon this point; and indeed there is more reaſoning in it 


than I have found in any other author; 1 thall therefore examine 
it neee, | 


| Fir, He telle us, That this univerſal and primary opinion of all 
men is ſoon deſtroyed by the ſlighteſt philoſophy, which teaches 


us, that nothing can ever be preſent to the mind but an image 
or perception.“ 


The phraſe of being preſent to the mind has ſome obſcurity; but 
J conceive he means being an immediate object of thought; an 
immediate object, for inſtance, of perception, of memory, or of 
imagination. If this be the meaning, (and it is the only pertinent 


one I can think of), there is no more in this paſſage but an aſſertion 
of the propoſition to be proved, and an aſſertion that philoſophy 
teaches it. If this be fo, I beg leave to diſſent from philoſophy 


till 
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CHAP.XIV. till ſhe gives me reaſon for what ſhe teaches. - For though common 
ſenſe and my external ſenſes demand my aſſent to their dictates 
upon their own authority, yet philoſophy is not entitled to this 
privilege. But that I may not diſſent from ſo grave a perſonage | 
without giving a reaſon, I give this as the reaſon of my diſſent. I 
ſee the ſun when he ſhines; I remember the bartle of Culloden; 


and neither of theſe * is an image or perception. 


| He tells us in the next Ms e That the ſenſes are only the in- 
: lets through 1 theſe i images are received.” | 


I know that PIR FONTS and the Goole REES herd images 
or ſpecies flow from objects, and are let in by the ſenfes, and ſtrike 
upon the mind; but this has been ſo effectually refuted by Des 
CarTEs, by MarksnAxckr, and many others, that nobody now 
pretends to defend it. Reaſonable men conſider it as one of the 
moſt unintelligible and unmeaning parts of the ancient ſyſtem. To 
what cauſe is it owing that modern Philoſophers are ſo prone to 

fall back into this hypothefis, as if they really believed it? For of 
this proneneſs I could give many inſtances beſides this of Mr Home; 
and I take the cauſe to be, that images in the mind, and images 
let in by the ſenſes, are ſo nearly allied, and fo ſtrictly connected, 
that they muſt ſtand or fall together. The old ſyſtem conſiſtently 
maintained both: But the new ſyſtem has rejected the doctrine of 
images let in by the ſenſes, holding, nevertheleſs, that there are 
> images in the mind; and, having made this utinatural divorce of 
two doctrines which ought not to be put aſunder, that which they 
have retained often leads them back involuntarily to that which | 


they have rejected. 


Mr Hou ſurely did not ſeriouſly believe that an image of ſound 
is let in by the ear, an image of ſmell by the noſe, an image of 
hardneſs and ſoftneſs, of ſolidity and reſiſtance, by the touch. 

For, beſides the abſurdity of the thing, which has often been 


ſhown, Mr Hume, and all modern SN Lora maintain, that the 
1mages 
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images which are the immediate objects of perception have no ex- 
iſtence when they are not perceived; whereas, if they were let in 


by the ſenſes, they muſt be, before they are perceived, and have 


a ſeparate exiſtence. 


He tells us farther, chat philoſophy teaches, that the ſenſes are 
unable to produce any immediate intercourſe between the mind 


and the object. Here, I ſtill require the reaſons that philoſophy, 


gives for this; for, to my apprehenſion, I immediately perceive ex- 


ternal objects, and this [ conceive 1s the immediate intercourſe 


here meant. 


Hitherto I ſee nothing that can be called an argument. Perhaps 
it was intended only for illuſtration. The argument, che only ar- 
gument follows: 


The table which we ſee, ſeems to diminiſh as we remove farther 
from it; but rhe real table which exiſts independent of us ſuffers 
no alteration: It was therefore nothing but its image which was 

preſented to the mind. Theſe are the obvious dictates of reaſon. 


| To judge of the ſtrength of this argument, it is neceſſary to at- 
tend to a diſtinction which is familiar to thoſe who are converſant 


in the mathematical ſciences, I mean the diſtinction between real 
and apparent magnitude. The real magnitude of a line is mea- 
| ſured by ſome known meaſure of length, as inches, feet, or miles: 
The real magnitude of a ſurface or ſolid, by known meaſures of 


ſurface or of capacity. This magnitude is an object of touch only, 


and not of fight; nor could we even have had any conception of 
it, without the ſenſe of touch; and Biſhop BERKELEY, on that ac- 
count, calls it tangible mapa 


Aonarens: magnitude i 1s e by che angle mhich an object 
ſubtends at the eye. Suppoſing two right lines drawn from the 


eye to the extremities s of the object making an 2 angle, of which the 
D-a | . object 
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" logs This apparent tad; is an obje@t of — and not of | 
touch. 'Biſhop BERK LEV calls it 9% ble * 


If it is aſked, what is the apparent magnitude of the ſun's dia- 
meter? the anſwer i is, that it is about rhirty. one minutes of a de- 
gree. But if it is aſked, what is the real magnitude of the ſun's 
diameter? the anſwer muſt be, ſo many thouſand miles, or ſo 
many diameters of the earth. From which it is evident, that real 
magnitude, and apparent magnitude, are things of a different na- 
ture, though the name of magnitude is given to both. The firſt 
has three dimenſions, the laſt only two. The firſt is meaſured by 
a che W oy an . e 1175 Ee 


From what * own aid, it is . ne he: teal magnitude 
of a body muſt continue unchanged, while the body is unchanged. 
This we grant. But is it likewiſe evident, that the apparent mag- 


nitude muſt continue the ſame while the body is -unchanged ? So 


far otherwiſe, that every man who knows any thing of mathematics 
can eaſily demonſtrate, that the ſame individual object, remaining 
in the ſame place, and unchanged, muſt neceſſarily vary in its ap- 
parent magnitude, according as the point from which it is ſeen is 
more or leſs diſtant; and that its apparent length or breadth will 
be nearly in a reciprocal proportion to the diftance- 6E e es: . 
This i is ag certain as the e de of en i 


* \ $ 
* r 1. 


We duft bkewiſ ileal; to this; chat e the ey PRE 


of a body is not originally an object of ſight, but of touch, yet we 


learn by experience to judge of the real magnitude in many caſes 
by ſight. We learn by experience to judge of the diſtance of a 
body from the eye within certain limits; and from its diſtance 


and apparent e e facen en we learn in Judge of its 


FRE £ 


"And this kind of e judgment, by beg e yy: ent 


almoſt 
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almoſt every minute of our lives, becomes, when we are grown up, HAT XIV. 


ſo ready and ſo habitual, that it very much reſembles the original 
perceptions of our ſenſes, and may not improperly be called acqui- 
red fereeſion. | 


Whether we call it judgment or acquired perception is a verbal 
difference. But it is evident, that, by means of it, we often diſco- 
ver by one ſenſe things which are properly and naturally the ob- 
jets of another. Thus I can ſay without impropriety, I hear a 
drum, I hear a great bell, or I hear a ſmall bell; though it is cer- 

tain that the figure or ſize of the ſounding body is not originally 
an object of hearing. In like manner, we learn by experience how . 
a body of ſuch a real magnitude, and at ſuch a diſtance appears to 
the eye: But neither its real magnitude, nor its diſtance from the 
eye, are properly objects of fight, any more than the form of a 
n or che hze of a a bell, are en Wien of nn 
| 

If theſe ok be ankle it will appear, as Mr Hume's 
argument hath no force to ſupport his concluſion, nay, that it leads 
to a contrary concluſion. The argument is this, the table we ſee 
ſeems to diminiſh as we remove farther from it; that is, its appa- 
rent magnitude is diminiſhed ; but the real table ſuffers no altera- 
tion, to wit, in its real magnitude; therefore it is not the real 
table we ſee: I admit both the premiſes in this ſyllogiſm, but I 
deny the concluſion. The ſyllogiſm has what the Logicians call 
two middle terms: Apparent magnitude is the middle term in the 
firſt premiſe; real magnitude in the ſecond. Therefore, according 
to the rules of logic, the concluſion is not juſtly drawn from the 
premiſes; but, laying aſide the rules of logic, let us examine it 
by the Mo of common n = | 


Let us. | fappoſe; FH a moment, chat it is ah wn table we ſee: 
Muſt not this real table ſeem to diminiſh as we remove farther 
from it? It is demonſtrable that it muſt. How then can this ap- 
_ diminution be an argument that it is not the real table? 

DUST NF Ben - 
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CHAP. XIV. When that which muſt happen to the real table, as we remove far- 


ther from it, does actually happen to the table we ſee, it is abſurd 
to conclude from this, that it is not the real table we ſee. Ir is 
evident therefore, that this ingenious author has impoſed upon 
himſelf by confounding real magnitude with apparent magnitude, 

and that his ane is a mere fophiſra. | 


I obſerved that Mr Ho M's argument not only has no ſtrength 
to ſupport his concluſion, but that it leads to the contrary conclu- 
ſion; to wit, that it is the real table we ſee; for this plain reaſon, 
that the table we ſee has preciſely that apparent magnitude which 
it is demonſtrable the real table muſt have hen placed at that 
diſtances” ++ | . 


\ 


This argument is made much ſtronger by acid; BON the 
real table may be placed ſucceſſively at a thouſand different di- 
ſtances; and in every diſtance, in a thouſand different poſitions ; 
and it can be determined demonſtratively, by the rules of geometry 
and perſpecti ve, what muſt be its apparent magnitude, and appa- 
rent figure, in each of thoſe diſtances and poſitions. Let the table 
be placed ſucceſſively in as many of thoſe different diſtances, and 
different poſitions, as you will, or in them all ; open your eyes 
and you fhall ſee a table preciſely of that apparent magnitude, and 
that apparent figure, which the real table muſt have in that diſtance, 
and in that poſition. Is not this a ſtrong argument that it is the 
real table you ſee ? 60 „ > WEL, | | 


- In a word, the appearance of a viſible objec is infinitely diver- 
fified, according to its diſtance and poſition. The viſible appear- 
ances are innumerable, when we confine ourſelves to one object, 
and they are multiplied according to the variety of objects. Thoſe 
appearances have been matter of fpeculation to ingenious men, at 
teaſt fince the time of Euclip. They have accounted for all this 
variety, on the ſuppoſition, that the objects we ſee are external, and 
not in the mind itſelf. The rules they have demonſtrated about 

5; | 0 
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the various projections of the ſphere, about the appearances of the CHAP. XIV. 


planets in their progreſſions, ſtations, and retrogradations, and all 
the rules of perſpective, are built on the ſuppoſition that the objects 


of ſight are external. They can each of them be tried in thouſands 
of inſtances. In many arts and profeſſions innumerable trials are 


daily made ; nor were they ever found to fail in a fingle inſtance. 
Shall we ſay that a falſe ſuppoſition, invented by the rude vulgar, 
has been ſo lucky in ſolving an infinite number of phznomena of 
nature? This ſurely. would be a greater prodigy than philoſophy 
ever exhibited: Add to this, that upon the contrary hypotheſis, to- 
wit, that the objects of fight are internal, no account can be given 


of any one of thoſe appearances, nor any phyſical cauſe aſſigned 


why a viſible object ſhould, in any one caſe, have one apparent 
| * and e rather than another. 


Thus 1 have conſidered every argument 1 have found advanced 
to prove the exiſtence of ideas, or images of external things, in the 
mind: And if no better arguments can be found, I cannot help 
thinking, that the whole hiſtory of philoſophy has never furniſhed 
an inſtance of an opinion ſo unanimouſly entertained by Philoſo- 
ä P N ſo fight wem, 


A third refletion I jwoulld ade upon ie ſubject is, That Plii lo- 
ſophers, notwithſtanding their unanimity as to the exiſtence of ideas, 
hardly agree in any one thing elſe concerning them. If ideas be 
not a mere fiction, they muſt be, of all objects of human know- 
ledge, the things we have beſt acceſs to know, and to be acquainted 
with; yet there is nothing about which men differ ſo much. 


Some have held them to be ſelf-exiſtent, others to be in the 
Divine Mind, others in our own minds, and others in the brain 
or ſenſorium; 1 conſidered the hypothefis of images in the brain, in 
the fourth chapter of this Eſſay. As to images in the-mind, if any 

thing more is meant by the image of an object in the mind than 
"ms gs of that object, I Enow not what it means. The diſtinct 

| | conception 
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HAP. XIV- conception of an object may, in a metaphorical or analogical ſenſe, 


tion ſo familiar, that we think it needs no n dati 


be called an image of it in the mind. But this image is only the 
conception of the object, and not the object Ow It is an 


act of the mind, and not the n of that act. 


Some | Philoſophers wil "AP our be or a „pm tf tht, to be 
innate; others will have them all to be adventitious: Some derive 
them from the ſenſes alone; others from ſenſation and reflection: 


Some think they are fabricated by che mind itſelf; others that they 
are produced by external objects; others that they are the imme- 
diate operation of the Deity; others ſay, that impreſſions are the 
cauſes of ideas, and that the cauſes: of impreſſions; are unknown: 


Some think that we have ideas only of material objects, but none 
of minds, of their operations, or of the relations of things; others 
will have the immediate object of every thought to be an idea: 


Some think we have abſtract ideas, and that by this chiefly we are 


diſtinguiſhed from the brutes; others maintain an abſtract idea to 
be an abſurdity, and that there can be no ſuch thing: With ſome 
(hays are * n n be e of: een with hers the onl * 
A fourth reflection is, That ideas 1 not ke any 125 che . 
tions of the mind to be better underſtood, although it was proba- 
bly with that view that wad Se oo. ant e 20 after- 
wards i n received. Bui en due 29746 2476; 


We are at a $57.2 to know: e E 3 diſtant eds: boy 
we remember things paſt; how we imagine things that have no 
exiſtence. Ideas in the mind ſeem to account for all theſe opera- 


tions: They are all by the means of ideas reduced to one opera- 


tion; to a kind of feeling, or immediate perception of things pre- 
ſent, and i in contact with the percipient; and feeling is an opera- 
ion, but may 


ſerve to Fas other operations. cet. 5413 461-26 
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But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as difficult to be CHAP. XIV. 


comprehended, as the things which we pretend to explain by it. 


Two things may be in contact without any feeling or perception; 


there muſt therefore be in the percipient a power to feel or to per- 
ceive. How this power is produced, and how it operates, is quite 
beyond thefreach of our knowledge. As little can we know whe- 
ther this power nruſt be limited to things preſent, and in contact 
with us. Nor can any man pretend to prove, that the Being, who 
gave us the power to perceive things preſent, may not give us the 


power to perbeive things that are diſtant; to remember ii n | 


and e to online, ung thar never exiſted. 


Souris Philolbphers' es a make all our ſenſes to 
be only different modifications of touch; a theory which ſerves 


only to confound” things that! are different, and to perplex and 


darken things that are clear. The theory of ideas reſembles this, 
by reducing all/ the operations of the human underſtanding to the 
perception of ideas in our on minds. This power of perceiving 


ideas is as inexplicable as any of the powers explained by it: And 


the contiguity of the object contributes nothing at all to make it 
better underſtood; becauſe there appears no connection between 


contiguity and perception, but what is grounded on prejudices, 
drawn from ſome imagined fimilitude between mind and body; 
and from the ſuppoſition, that, in perception, the object acts upon 


the mind, or the mind upon the object. We have ſeen how this 
theory has led Philoſophers to confound thoſe operations of mind, 
which experience teaches all men to be different, and teaches them 


to diſtinguiſh' in common language; and that it has led them to 


invent a language inconſiſtent with the e principles upon which all 
mh is 6 ep | 


1 
2 PATE 
. 


The loft deen 1 mall ans upon or ley 18, That. this na- 


tural and neceſſary conſequences of it furniſh a juſt prejudice 
againſt it to icant man who uu a due n to the common 


ſenſe of mankind, - 
Not 
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Not to mention, that it led the Pythagoreans and PLATO to ima- 
gine that we ſee only the ſhadows of external things, and not the 
things themſelves, and that it gave riſe to the Peripatetic doctrine 
of ſenſible pecies, one of the greateſt abſurdities of that ancient 
ſyſtem, let us only conſider the fruits it has produced, ſince it was 
new-modelled by Dzs CAR TES. That great reformer in philoſophy 
ſaw the abſurdity of the doctrine of ideas coming from external 
objects, and refuted it effectually, after it had been received by 
Philoſophers for thouſands of years; but he ſtill retained ideas in 
the brain and in the mind. Upon this foundation all our modern 
ſyſtems of the powers of the mind are built. And the tottering 
ſtate of thoſe fabrics, though built by ſkilful hands, may give a 
es picion of the e peo of the foundation. 


It was this theory of ideas that led Drs mins, and thoſe that 


followed him, to think it neceſſary to prove, by philoſophical ar- 


guments, the exiſtence of material objects. And vrho does not ſee 
that philoſophy muſt make a very ridiculous figure in the eyes of 
ſenſible men, while it is employed in muſtering up metaphyſical 


arguments, to prove that there is a ſun and a moon, an earth and 


a ſea: Vet we find theſe truly great men, DE s CaR TES, MAL E- 


BRANCHE, ARNAULD, and enn, ſeriouſly en themſelves 


in this eee 

— their principles led hom to think, that all men, from the 
e th of the world, believed the exiſtence of theſe things 
upon inſufficient grounds, and to think that they would be able to 
place upon a more rational foundation this univerſal belief of man- 
kind. But the misfortune is, that all the laboured arguments 
they have advanced, to prove the exiſtence of thoſe things we ſee 


and feel, are mere ſophiſms : Not one of them will bear exami- 
nation. | : 


I ab mention ſeveral paradoxes, which Mr Locks, though 


by no means fond of paradoxes, was led into by this theory of 


ideas. 
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ideas, Such as, that the ſecondary qualities of body are no quali- 
ties of body at all, but ſenſations of the mind: That the primary 
qualities of body are reſemblances of our ſenſations: That we 
have no notion of duration, but from the ſucceſſion of ideas in 
our minds: That perſonal identity conſiſts in conſciouſneſs; ſo 
that the ſame individual thinking being may make two or three 
different perſons, and ſeveral different thinking beings make one 
perſon: That judgment is nothing but a perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of our ideas. Moſt of theſe paradoxes 1 
hall have occaſion to examine. a Ba | 


However, all theſe conſequences of the doctrine of ideas were 


tolerable, compared with thoſe which came afterwards to be diſ- 
covered by BERKELEY and Hume. That there is no material 
_ world : No abſtract ideas or notions : That the mind is only a 
train of related impreſſions and ideas, without any fubje&t on 
which they may be impreffed: That there is neither ſpace nor 
time, body nor mind, but impreſſions and ideas only : And, to 


ſum up all, That there is no probability, even in demonſtration 


itſelf, nor any one propoſition more probable than its contrary. 


Theſe are the noble fruits which have grown upon this theory 
of ideas, ſincę it began to be cultivated by ſkilful hands. It is 
no wonder that ſenſible men ſhould be diſguſted at philoſophy, 
when ſuch wild and ſhocking paradoxes paſs under its name. 


However, as thefe paradoxes have, with great acuteneſs and i inge- 


nuity, been deduced by juſt reaſoning from the theory of ideas, 


they muſt at laſt pring this advantage, that poſitions ſo ſhocking 


to the common ſenſe of mankind, and ſo contrary to the deciſions 
of all our intellectual powers, will open mens eyes, and break 
the force of the prej judice which hath held them entangled in 
that e 
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HERE ; is ; yet e Hite concerning Perception, of which 
I ſhall give ſome account, becauſe of the fame of its author. 
It is the invention of the famous German Philoſopher LEIBNITZ, 


: who, while he lived, held the firſt rank among the Germans in 


all parts of philoſophy, as well as in mathematics, in juriſpru- 
dence, in the knowledge of antiquities, and in every branch, both 
of ſcience and of literature. He was highly reſpected by empe- 
rors, and by many kings and princes, who beſtowed upon him 


ſingular marks of their eſteem. | He was a particular favourite of 


our Queen CAROLINE, conſort of GEORGE II. with whom he 


continued his correſpondence by letters after. ſhe came to the 


Crown of Britain, till his death. 
„% %%% mn Go 1 
The famous controverſy between him and the Britiſh Mathe- 

maticians, whether he or Sir Is AAc NEWTON. was the inventor 

of that noble improvement in mathematics, called by NEWTON 


the method of fluxions, and by -Lz1BNITzZ the di Ferential method, 


engaged the attention of the Mathematicians i in Europe for ſeveral 
years. He had likewiſe a controverſy with the learned : and ju- 
dicious Dr SAMUEL CLARKE, ; about ſeveral points of the Newtonian | 


| philoſophy which he diſapproved. -The papers: which gave occa- 


fion to this controverſy, with all the replies and rejoinders, had 


the honour to be tranſmitred from the one party to the other 
through the hands of -_ Cos. and were end 


publiſhed. 


His authority, in all matters of philoſophy, is ſtill ſo great 


an moſt parts of n. that they are conſidered as bold ſpirits, : : 


and 


ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF LEIBNITZ. 


ROLUS WOLF1Us, the moſt voluminous writer in philoſophy of 
chis age, is conſidered as the great interpreter and advocate of the 


Leibnitzian ſyſtem, and reveres as an oracle whatever has dropped 


from the pen of LEIBNITZEZ. This author propoſed two great 


works upon the mind. The firſt, which I have ſeen, he publiſh- ' 


ed with the title of Phchologia empirica, ſeu experimentalis. The 


other was to have the title of P/ychologia rationalis, and to it he 


refers for his explication of the theory of LEIBNITEZ with regard 
to the mind. But whether it was publiſhed I have not learned. 


F » muſt therefore take the ſhort account I. am to give of this - 
ſyſtem from the writings of LeisBniTz himſelf, without the light 


which his interpreter WoLrius may have thrown upon it. 


 LEIBNITZ, conceived the whole univerſe, bodies as well as 
minds, to be made up of monads, that is, ſimple ſubſtances, each 
of which is, by the Creator in the beginning of its exiſtence, en- 
dowed with certain active and. perceptive. powers. A monad, 
therefore, is an active ſubſtance, ſimple, without parts or figure, 


which has within itſelf. the power to produce all the changes it 


undergoes from the beginning of its exiſtence to eternity. The 
changes which the monad undergoes, of what kind ſoe ver, though 
they may ſeem to us the effect of cauſes operating from without, 


yet they are only the gradual and ſucceſſive evolutions of its own 


internal powers, which would have produced all the ſame changes 
and motions, although rt had Darn no e nen in The w uni- 
verſe... > 2:9042115 bat ectriet aut N 
i 590 0% end 10 | | 

1 Henan ſoul is a, N . to. an „ 3 
which organiſed body conſiſts of an infinite number of monads, 
each having ſome degree of active and of perceptive power in it- 
ſelf. But the whole machine of the body has a relation to that 
monad which we call the ſoul, which is, as it were, the centre of 
the whole. 


12 2 8 8 As 
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and a kind of heretics, who diſſent from him in any thing. Ca- AT. . 
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As the univerſe is completely filled with monads, "wvichour any 
chaſm or void, and thereby every body acts upon every other bo- 


dy, according to its vicinity or diſtance, and is mutually reacted 


upon by every other body, it follows, fays LIEIBNIT Z, that every 
monad is a kind of living mirror, which reflects the whole uni- 
verſe, according to its _ of view, "One. | repreſents the en 
more or Teſs — 5 3 


I cannot undertake to reconcile this part of the ſyſtem with 
what was before mentioned, to wit, that every change in a monad 
is the evolution of its own original powers, and would have hap- 
0 N g fenen no . = 5 had deen created. But to _ 
ceed: Ss | * 

There are different orders of monads, ſome ROE" and others 
lower. The higher orders he calls dominant; ſuch is the human 
foul. - The monads chat compoſe the orgaviſed bodies of men, 
afiimals and plants, are of a lower order, and ſubſervient to the 
dominant monads. But every monad, of whatever order, is a 


complete ſubſtance in itſelf, indivifible, having no parts, inde- 


ſtructible, becauſe, having no parts, it cannot periſſi by any kind 
of decompoſition; it can only periſh by annihilation, and we have 
no teaſon to believe that God: will ever annihllate any of the be- 
ings ve when has made. IRAN el e 03 eee 
. bus 19533355 . V1 
The iy: of a ver order may, Sa rcon of 
their powers, riſe to a higher order. They may ſucceſſively be 
joined to organiſed bodies, of various forms and different degrees 
of perception; but they never IS nor ceaſe to be in une de- 


ee ry e de , Den 8 _ 925 1 STO 2 
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This Philoſopher makes 4 | diftision aka ec us 
what he calls perception. The firſt is common to all monads, ue 
laſt F to che higher orders, among which are e Human pee 6 


By 
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By apperception he underſtands that degree of perception CHAP. XV. 


which reflects, as it were, upon itſelf; by which we are conſcious 
of our own exiſtence, and conſcious of our perceptions ; by which 


we can reflect upon the operations of our own minds, and can 


comprehend abſtra& truths. The mind, in many operations, he 
thinks, particularly in ſleep, and in many actions common to us 


with the brutes, has not this apperception, although it is (till filled 


with a multitude of obſcure and indiſtinct perceptions, of which 


we are not conſcious. 


He conceives that our bodies and minds are united in ſuch a 


manner, that neither has any phyſical influence upon the other. 


Each performs all irs operations by its own internal ſprings and 
powers; yet the operations of one correſpond exactly with thoſe 


of the other, by a pre-eſtabliſhed harmony ; juſt as one clock 


may be ſo adjuſted as to keep time with another, although each 
has its own moving power, and neither receives any part of its 
morion from the other. 


? 


80 4 according to this ſyſtem all our perceptions of external 
objects would be the ſame, though external things had never ex- 


iſted; our perception of them would continue, although, by the 
power of God, they ſhould this moment be annihilated : We do 
not perceive external things becauſe they exiſt, but becauſe the 
foul was originally ſo conſtituted as to produce in itſelf all its ſuc- 
ceſſive changes, and all its ſucceſlive hd ip: ang of 
che Fan e, Fern, wes | 


8 perception or apperception, every operation, in a word; of 

hs ſoul, is a neceffary conſequence of the ſtate of it immediately + 
preceding that operation; and this ſtate is the neceſſary conſequence 
of the ſtate preceding it; and ſo backwards, until you come to its 
firſt formation and conſtitution, which produces ſucceſlively, and, 


by neceſſary conſequence, all its ſucceſſive ſtates to the end of its 


bs exiſtence: So that in this reſpect the foul, and every moned, may 


be 
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be compared to a watch wound up, which having the ſpring of its 


motion in itſelf, by the gradual evolution of its own ſpring, pro- 


duces all the ſucceſſive motions we obſerve in it. 


In this account of LEIBNITZ ſyſtem concerning monads, and 


the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, I have kept as nearly as I could to 


his own expreſſions, in his new em of the nature and communication 
of ſubſtances, and of the union of ſoul and body; and in the ſeveral 


illuſtrations of that new ſyſtem which he afterwards publiſhed ; 


and in his principles of' nature and grace founded in _ 1 hall 


now make a few remarks upon this a 


55 6. W paſs over the irreſiſtible e of all human actions, 
which makes a part of this ſyſtem, that will be conſidered in ano- 
ther place, I obſerve firſt, that the diſtinction made between per- 


ception and apperception is obſcure and unphiloſophical: As far 


as we can diſcover, every operation of our mind is attended with 
conſciouſneſs, and particularly that which we call the perception 
of external objects - and to ſpeak of a perception of which we are 
not conſcious, i is to oo without any eee 


— 


As canſciouſaeh 5 is che only power by which we cies the ope- 


rations of our own minds, or can form any notion of them, an 


operation of mind of which we are not conſcious, is, we know not 
what; and to call ſuch an operation by the name of perception, is 


an abuſe of language. No man can perceive. an object, without 


being conſcious that he perceives it. No man can think, without 
being conſcious that he thinks. What men are not conſcious of, 


cannot therefore, without impropriety, be called either perception 
or thought of any kind. And if we will ſuppoſe operations of 


mind, of which we are not conſcious, and give a name to ſuch 
creatures of our bre e name muſt po 06/7 Nx we 


Tg ayes. C 
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. To ſuppoſe dae ere or ee to be ae 
of 
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of indiviſible monads which have no parts, is contrary to all that & * 


we know of body. It is eſſential to a body to have parts; and 


every part of a body, is a body, and has parts alſo. No number 
of parts, without extenſion or figure, not even an infinite number, 


if we may uſe that expreſſion, can, by being put together, make 


a whole that has extenſion and figure, which all bodies have. 


3. It is contrary to all that we know of bodies, to aſcribe to the 
monads, of which they are ſuppoſed to be compounded, percep- 
tion and active force. If a Philoſopher thinks proper to ſay, that 


a clod of earth both perceives and has active force, let him bring 


his proofs. But he ought not to expect, that men who have un- 


derſtanding, will ſo far give it up as to receive without proof what- 
ever his 1 en may ſuggeſt. 


4 This ſyſtem overturns all authority of our ſenſes, and leaves 
not the leaſt ground to believe the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe, 
or the exiſtence of any thing which depends upon the authority 
of our ſenſes ; for our perception of objects, according to this 


_ ſyſtem, has no dependence upon any thing external, and would be 


the ſame as it is, ſuppoſing external objects had never exiſted, or 
_ that they were from this moment annihilated. 


It is remarkable that Lzx1BN1TZ's ſyſtem, that of MaLEBRANCHE, 
and the common ſyſtem of ideas, or images of external objects in 
the mind, do all agree in overturning all the authority of our 

ſenſes ; and this one thing, as long as men retain their ſenſes, will 
Says make all theſe e truly ridiculous. 


F. The laſt Gbr J ſhall make upon this {5 ſiers, which 
indeed is equally applicable to all the ſyſtems of perception I have 


mentioned, is, that it is all hypotheſis, made up of conjectures 
and ſuppoſitions, without proof. The Peripatetics ſuppoſed ſen- 
fible ſpecies to be ſent forth by the objects of ſenſe. The moderns 
Supports ideas in the n or in the mind. MALEBRANCHE ſup- 

3 | | poſed, 
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poſed, chat we perceive the ideas of the Divine Mind. Le1BNITz 
ſuppoſed monads and a pre-eſtabliſhed harmony ; and theſe monads 
being creatures of his own making, he is at liberty to give them 


what properties and powers his fancy may ſuggeſt. In like man- 


ner, the Indian Philoſopher ſuppoſed that the earth is ſupported 


by a huge elephant, and that the elephant ſtands on the back of 
a huge threoile. | | 


Such ſuppoſitions, while there is no proof of them offered, are 
nothing but the fictions of human fancy; and we ought no more 


to believe them, than we believe Homzr's fictions of ApoLLO's 


filver bow, or Minzrva's ſhield, or Vexvus's girdle. Such fic- 


tions in poetry are agreeable to the rules of the art: They are in- 


. _ tended to pleaſe, not to convince. But the Philoſophers would 


have us to believe their fictions, though the account they give of 


the phænomena of nature has commonly no more probability than 


the account that HoMER gives of the plague in the Grecian camp, 
from APOLLO taking his ſtation on a neighbouring mountain, and 
from His pan — lecting fly his ſwift arrows into che camp. 92 


Men chen only begin to have a true Ae in philoſophy, Gon 


they have learned to hold hypotheſes in juſt contempt; and to con- 


ſider them as the reveries of ſpeculative men, which will never 


A may recommend . 255 works of” "__ 


The 3 Being has given us ſome e e of his works, 


by what our ſenſes inform us of external things, and by what 


our conſciouſneſs and reflection inform us concerning the opera- 
tions of our own minds. Whatever can be inferred from theſe 
common informations, by juſt and ſound reaſoning, is true and le- 


gitimate philoſophy : But what we add to this from eee is 


all ſpurious and legitimate, 


Alter this long account of the e advanced: by Philoſophers, 
to account for our perception of external objects, I hope it will ap- 
25 pear, 
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| pear, that neither ARISTOTLE $ theory of ſenſible ſpecies, nor © * XV 


MALEBRANCHE's, of our ſeeing things in God, nor the common 
theory of our perceiving ideas in our own minds, nor LEIBNITZ'S 
theory of monads, and a pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, give any ſa- 
tisfying account of this power of the mind, or make it more in- 
telligible than it is without their aid. They are conjectures, and 

if they were true, would ſolve no difficulty, but raiſe many new 
ones. It is therefore more agreeable to good ſenſe, and to ſound 
philoſophy, to reſt ſatisfied with what our conſciouſneſs and atten- 
tive reflection diſcover to us of the nature of perception, than by 
inventing hypotheſes, to attempt to explain things which are above 


the reach of human underſtanding. I believe no man is able to 


explain how we perceive external objects, any more than how we 
are conſcious of thoſe that are internal. Perception, conſciouſ- 
neſs, memory, and imagination, are all original and ſimple powers 


of the mind, and parts of its conſtitution. For this reaſon, 
though I have endeavoured to ſhow, that the theories of Philoſo- 


phers on this ſubject are ill grounded and inſufficient, I do not at- 
Pope to ſ ubſtitute "my other ts in their place. 


— 


— man 125 chat perception gives him an Wind belief 
of the exiſtence of that which he perceives; and that this belief is 


not the effect of reaſoning, but the immediate conſequence of per- 
ception. When Philoſophers have wearied themſelves and their 


readers with their ſpeculations upon this ſubject, they can neither 


ſtrengthen this belief, nor weaken it; nor can they ſhow how it 


is produced. It puts the Philoſopher and the peaſant upon a level; 
and neither of them can give any other reaſon for believing his 
ſenſes, than that he finds it impoſſible for him to do otherwiſe. 


e e nee CHAP. 
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ear. xvii 
Of Senſation. 
AVING finiſhed what I intend, with regard to that act of 


mind which we call the perception of an external object, I 
proceed to conſider another, which, by our conſtitution, is con- 


joined with perception, and not with perception only, but with 
many other acts of our minds; and that is ſenſation. To prevent 


repetition, I muſt refer the reader to the explication of 85 word 
given in Eſſay J. chap. I. 


| Almoſt all ous 11 have correſponding ſenſations which 
conſtantly accompany them, and, on that account, are very apt 
to be confounded with them. Neither ought we to expect, that 
the ſenſation, and its correſponding perception, ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed in common language, becauſe the purpoſes of common 
life do not require it. Language is made to ſerve the purpoſes of 
ordinary converſation ; and we have no reaſon to expect that it 
ſhould make diſtinctions that are not of common uſe. Hence it 
happens, that a quality perceived, and the ſenſation een 
to chat een often go ee ths — name. 


This 0 i names ws: wa bf our ſenſatidns ambiguon- 
and this ambiguity hath very much perplexed Philoſophers. It 
will be neceſſary to give ſome inſtances, to illuſtrate the diſtinction 
between our ſenſations and the objects of perception. 


When 1 finell a roſe, there is in this operation both ſenſation 
and perception. The agreeable odour I feel, conſidered by itſelf, 
without relation to any external object, is merely a ſenſation. It 


affects the mind in a certain way; and this affection of the mind 
* 
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may be conceived, without a thought of the roſe, or any other Ne 


object. This ſenſation can be nothing elſe than it is felt to be. Its 
very eſſence conſiſts in being felt; and when it is not felt, it is not. 
There is no difference between the ſenſation and the feeling of it; 
they are one and the ſame thing. It is for this reaſon, that we be- 

fore obſerved, that, in ſenſation, there is no object diſtinct from 
that act of the mind 0 which it is * ; and this holds true with 
regard to all neee 


Let A next nd to o the perception which we have in ſmelling 
a roſe. Perception has always an external object; and the object 
of my perception, in this caſe, is that quality in the roſe which 1 
diſeern by the ſenſe of ſmell. Obſerving that the agreeable ſenſa- 
tion is raiſed when the roſe is near, and ceaſes. when it is removed, 
I am led, by my nature, to conclude ſome quality to be in the 
roſe, which is the cauſe of this ſenſation. This quality in the 
roſe is the object perceived; and that act of my mind, by which 
I have the conviction and belief of this n is what in this 
Sn; 1 * nden 23 


But it is hs to be hh chat the faulen 1 feel, and the 
quality in the roſe which I perceive, are both called by the ſame 
name. The. ſmell of a roſe is the name given to both: So that 
this name hath two meanings; and the diſtinguiſhing its different 
meanings: removes all perplexity, and enables us to give clear and 
diſtinct anſwers to — about which Rt 1 held 

N en | | | 


Th, if it is d Whether the ſmell bez in the roſe, or in the 
mind that feels it? The anſwer is obvious; That there are two 
different things fignified by the ſmell of a roſe ; one of which is 
in the mind, and can be in nothing but in a ſentient being ; the 
other is truly and properly in the roſe. The ſenſation which I feel 
is in my mind, The mind is the ſentient being; and as the roſe 
is inſentient, there can be no ſenſation, nor any thing reſembling *» 

| | Fx | | ſenſation 
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HAT. XVI. ſenſation in it. But this ſenſation in my mind is occaſioned by a 
5 certain quality in the roſe, which is called by the ſame name with 
the ſenſation, not on account t of any nn, but becauſe of 

. en e Nef | | 


All the 3 we ae for ſmells, taſtes, ſounds, and for the va- 
rious degrees of heat and cold, have a like ambiguity ; and what 
has been ſaid of the ſmell of a roſe may be applied to them. They 
ſignify both a ſenſation, and a quality perceived by means of that 
ſenſation. The firſt is the ſign, the laſt the thing fignified. As 
both are conjoined by nature; and as the purpoſes of common life 
do not require them to be disjoined in our thoughts, they are both 
expreſſed by the ſame name: And this ambiguity is to be found 
in all e e — the; ME of i it nn to all. 


The e arabiguicy' is found i in hw names of ſuch diſeaſes as 
are indicated by a particular painful ſenſation : Such as the tooth- 
ach, the headach. The toothach fignifies a painful ſenſation, 
which can only be in a ſentient being; but it ſignifies alſo a diſ- 
order in the body, which has no fimilitude toa Miese ber f is 

| naturally connected n e. 3611 l 00-25 01 e vt 


- Prefling my hgh at "ON againſt Bs ml, I: feel akin; "Ro 
I feel the table to be hard. The pain is a ſenſation of the mind, 
and there is nothing that reſembles it in the table. The hardneſs 
is in the table, nor is there any thing reſembling it in the mind. 
Feeling is applied to both ; but in a different ſenſe ; being a word 
common to the act bug ſenſation, and to that of moving by the 


W on touch. . 


1 . 5 wif FG by wn. my 1 and L feel it to be 
ſmooth, hard, and cold. Theſe are qualities of the table per- 
ceived by touch; but I perceive them by means of a ſenſation 
which indicates them. This ſenſation not being painful, I com- 

* monly give no attention to it. It carries my thought immediately 
tte to 
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to the thing ſignified by it, and is itſelf forget, as if it had CHA — 


never been. But by repeating it, and turning my attention to it, 


and abſtracting my thought from the thing ſignified by it, I find 


it to be merely a ſenſation, and that it has no ſimilitude to the 
hardneſs, eee or nn of the date which are n 
by it. 


It is indeed difficult, at firſt, to disjoin EE in our attention 
which have always been conjoined, and to make that an object of 
reflection which never was ſo before; but ſome pains and prac- 


tice will overcome this difficulty in thoſe who have got the habit 


of reflecting on the operations of their own minds. 


Although the preſent ſubject leads us only to conſider the ſen- 
ſations which we have by means of our external ſenſes, yet it will 
| ſerve to illuſtrate what has been ſaid, and I apprehend is of im- 
portance in itſelf to obſerve, that many operations of mind, to 
' which we give one name, and which we always conſider as one 
thing, are complex in their nature, and made up of ſeveral more 
ſimple ingredients; and of theſe ingredients ſenſation very often 

mykes one. Of this we ſhall give ſome inſtances, 


The appetite of hunger ada an uneaſy ſenſation, and a de- 
fire of food. Senſation and defire are different acts of mind, 
The laft, from its nature, muſt have an object; the firſt has no 
object. Theſe two ingredients may always be ſeparated in thought ; 


perhaps they ſometimes are, in reality; ; but hunger includes 


both. 


Benerolence conan our fellow-creatures includes an agreeable 
feeling ; but it includes alſo a defire of the happineſs of others. 


The ancients commonly called it defire : Many moderns chuſe 


rather to call it a feeling. Both are right; and they only err 
Tho exclude either of the ingredients. Whether theſe two ingre- 
cans are ae connected, 1s perhaps difficult for us to de- 

| termine, 
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Har. XVI. termine, there being many neceſſary connections which we do 


not perceive to be neceſſary; but we can disjoin them in thought. 
They are different acts of the mind. 


An uneaſy frelide, and a defire; are in like manner the ingre- 
dients of malevolent affections; ſuch as malice, envy, revenge. 
The paſſion of fear includes an uneaſy ſenſation or feeling, and 
an opinion of danger; and hope is made up of the contrary in- 
gredients. When we hear of a heroic action, the ſentiment which 
it raiſes in our mind is made up of various ingredients. There is 
in it an agreeable feeling, a benevolent affection to the perſon, and 


a judgment or 1 of his merit. 


If we thus analyſe the various operations of our minds, we 
ſhall find, that many of them which we conſider as perfectly 
ſimple, becauſe we have been accuſtomed ro call' them by one 
name, are compounded of more fimple ingredients; and that ſen- 


ſation, or feeling which is only a more refined kind of ſenſation, 


makes one ingredient, not only in the perception of external ob- 
Fa bur in moſt operations of the mind. 5 | 


A ſmall degree of refleGion may flat us. that the number 
and variety of our ſenſations and feelings is prodigious : For, 0 
omit all thoſe which accompany our . appetites, paſſions, and- af- 
fections, our moral ſentiments, and ſentiments of taſte, even our 
external ſenſes furniſh a great variety of ſenſations differing in 
kind, and almoſt in every kind an endleſs variety of degrees. 
Every variety we diſcern, with regard to taſte, ſmell, ſound, co- 


; lour, heat and cold, and in the tangible qualiries of e 18 indi- 


cated by a n er to it. 


The moſt general and the moſt important diviſion of our ſenſy- 
tions and feelings, is into the agreeable, the diſagreeable, and the 


indifferent. Every thing we call pleaſure, happineſs, or enjoyment, 


on the one hand; and on the other, every thing we call miſery, 


pain, 
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pain, or uneaſineſs, is ſenſation or feeling: For no man can \ for 
the preſent be more happy, or more miſerable than he feels him- 
ſelf to be. He cannot be deceived with regard to the enjoyment 
or ſuffering of _ preſent moment. 


"Bur I apprehend, that beſides the ſenſations that are either 
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agreeable or diſagreeable, there is ſtill a greater number that are 


indifferent. To theſe we give ſo little attention that they have no 


name, and are immediately forgot as if they had never been; and 


it requires attention to the operations of our minds to be convin- 


ced of their — 


For this end we may obſerve, that to a good ear every human 
voice is diſtinguiſhable from all others. Some voices are pleaſant, 
ſome diſagreeable; but the far greater part can neither be ſaid to 
be one or the other. The ſame thing may be ſaid of other ſounds, 
and no leſs of taſtes, ſmells, and colours; and if we conſider that 
our ſenſes are in continual exerciſe while we are awake, that ſome 


ſenſation attends every object they preſent to us, and that familiar 


objects ſeldom raiſe any emotion pleaſant or painful; we ſhall ſee 
reaſon, beſides the agreeable and. diſagreeable, to admit a third 
claſs of ſenſations that may be called indifferent. 


The ſenſations that are indifferent, are far from being uſeleſs. 
They ſerve as ſigns to diſtinguiſh things that differ; and the in- 


formation we have concerning things external, comes by their 


means. Thus, if a man had no ear to receive pleaſure from the 


harmony or melody of ſounds, he would ſtill find the ſenſe of 
hearing of great utility: Though ſounds give him neither pleaſure 
nor pain of themſelves, they would give him much uſeful infor- 
mation ; and the like way be 75 of the ſenſations we have by all 


the other ſenſes. 


As to the ſenſations and feelings ERR are agreeable or 3 


able, they differ much not only in degree, bank in kind and in dig- 
nity. 


— 
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CHAP. XVI. nity. Some belong to the animal part of our nature, and are 
common to us with the brutes: Others belong to the rational and 
moral part. The firſt are more properly called /en/ations, the laſt 
feelings. The French word ſentiment is common to both. 


* 


The intention of Nature in them is for the moſt part obvious, 
and well deſerving our notice. It has been beautifully illuſtrated 
by a very elegant French writer, in his Theorie des ſentiments agreables. 


The author of Nature, in the diſtribution of agreeable and pain- 
ful feelings, hath wiſely and benevolently conſulted the good of 
the human ſpecies, and hath even ſhown us, by the ſame means, 
what tenor of conduct we ought to hold. For, firſt, The painful 
ſenſations of the animal kind are admonitions to avoid what would 
hurt us; and the agreeable ſenſations of this kind, invite as to 
thoſe actions that are neceſſary to the preſervation. of the indivi- 
dual, or of the kind. Secondly, By the ſame means nature invites 
us to moderate bodily exerciſe, and admoniſhes us to avoid idleneſs 
and inaQtivity on the one hand, and exceſſive labour and fatigue 
on the other. Thirdly, The moderate exerciſe of all our rational 
powers gives pleaſure. Fourthly, Every ſpecies of beauty is beheld 
with pleaſure, and every ſpecies of deformity with diſguſt ; and 
we ſhall find all that we call beautiful, to be ſomething eſtimable 
or uſeful in itſelf, or a ſign of ſomething that is eſtimable or uſeful. 
Fifthly, The benevolent affections are all accompanied with an 
agrecable feeling, the malevolent with the contrary. . And, / xthly, 
The higheſt, the nobleſt, and moſt durable pleaſure, is that of do- 
ing well, and acting the part that becomes us; and the moſt bitter 
and painful ſentiment, the anguiſh and remorſe of a guilty con- 
ſcience. Theſe obſervations, with regard to the ceconomy of Na- 
ture in the diſtribution of our painful and agreeable ſenſations and 
feelings, are illuſtrated. by the author laſt mentioned, ſo elegantly 
and judiciouſly, that 1 mall not attempt to oye any n 8 


n aſter him. 


1 ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude this chapter by obſerving, that as the confound- CHAP. XVI. 
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ing our ſenſations with that perception of external objects, which 


is conſtantly conjoined with them, has been the occaſion of moſt 


of the errors and falſe theories of Philoſophers with regard to the 


ſenſes; ſo the diſtinguiſhing theſe operations ſeems to me to be 
the wy that leads to a right nnn of both. 


Meade dan, taken by itſelf, implies neither the NS” nor 
belief of any external object. It ſuppoſes a ſentient being, and a 
certain manner in which that being is affected, but it ſuppoſes no 
more. Perception implies an immediate conviction and belief of 


ſomething external; ſomething different both from the mind that 


perceives, and from the act of perception. Things ſo different 
in their nature ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; but by our conſtitution 


they are always united. Every different perception is conjoined 


with a ſenſation that is proper to it. The one is the ſign, the other 

the thing ſignified. They coaleſce in our imagination. They are 
ſignified by one name, and are conſidered as one fimple operation. 

The purpoſes of life do-not require them to be diſtinguiſhed. 


It is the Philoſopher alone who has occaſion to diſtinguiſh them, 


when he would analyſe the operation compounded of them. But 
he has no ſuſpicion that there is any compoſition in it; and to diſ- 


cover this requires a degree of reflection n has been too little 


0 n even by Philoſophers. 


In che old philoſophy, ſenſation and perception were perfectly 


confounded. The ſenſible ſpecies coming from the object, and 
impreſſed upon the mind, was the whole; and FR — call it 
ſenſation or perceptions as tir pleaſed. 


Dub Gatti 124 „ attending more to the operations of 
their own minds, ſay, That the ſenſations by which we have no- 
tice of ſecondary qualities, have no reſemblance to any thing that 


pertains to body; but they did not ſee that this might with equal 
| = "5: 0H 8 0 | juſtice 
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CHAP. XVI. juſtice be applied to the primary qualities. Mr Locks maintains, 
— — | 5 | . + | 

that the ſenſations we have from primary qualities are reſemblances 

of thoſe qualities. This ſhows how groſsly the moſt ingenious 


men may err with regard to the operations of their minds. It 
mult indeed be acknowledged, that ir is much eaſier to have a di- 
ſtin& notion of the ſenſations that belong to ſecondary, than of 


thoſe that belong to the primary qualities. The reaſon of this will 


appear in the next | WE 


But had Mr Locks attended with ſufficient accuracy to the ſen- 
rden which he was every day and every hour receiving from 
primary qualities, he would have ſeen that they can as little re- 


ſemble any quality of an inanimated being; as pain can unde 
a cube or a circle. 


What had eſcaped this ingenious Philoſopher, was clearly diſ- 
cerned by Brſhop BerKELEyY. He had a juſt notion of ſenſations, 
and ſaw that it was impoſlible that any thing in an inſentient be- 


ing could reſemble them; a thing ſo evident in itſelf, that it ſeems 
wonderful that it thould have woes ſo —_ W 


But wed us rents to the 1 af this Aſs: Philo- 
fophers, as well as the vulgar, had been accuſtomed to comprehend 
both ſenſation and perception under one name, and to confider 
them as one uncompounded operation. Philoſophers, even more 
than the vulgar, gave the name of ſenſation to the whole operation 
of the ſenſes; and all the notions we have of material things were 


called ideas of ſenſation. This led Biſhop BERK RLE to take one 


ingredient of a complex operation for the whole; and having 
clearly diſcovered the nature of ſenſation, taking it for granted 


that all that the ſenſes preſent to the mind is ſenſation, which can 


have no reſemblance to any . material, he concluded that 
there is no material 1 8 | 


If the ſenſes forniſhed us with no materials. of thought but ſen- 
ſations, 


* 
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or THE OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. 


the conception of material things, far leſs any argument to prove 
their exiſtence. But if it is true that by our ſenſes we have not 
only a variety of ſenſations, but likewiſe a conception, and an 
immediate natural conviction of external objects, he reaſons from 


a falſe ſuppoſition, and his arguments fall to the ground. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Object of Perception ; and firt, Of primary and ſecondary Qualities. 


HE objects of perception are the various qualities of bodies. 
Intending to treat of theſe only in general, and chiefly with 

a view to explain the notions which our ſenſes give us of them, 
I begin with the diſtinction between primary and ſecondary qua- 
lities. Theſe were diſtinguiſhed very early. The Peripatetic ſyſtem 
confounded them, and left no difference. The diſtinction was 
again revived by Des CARTEs and Locks, and a ſecond time 
aboliſhed by BerKELEY and HuMeE. If the real foundation of this 


diſtinction can be p6inted out, it will enable us to account for the 
_ yarious revolutions in the ſentiments of Philoſophers concerning it. 


Every one knows that extenſion, diviſibility, figure, motion, ſo- 


lidity, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and fluidity, were by Mr Locks called 


primery qualities of body; and that ſound, colour, taſte, ſmell, and 
heat or cold, were called /econdary qualities. Is there a juſt founda- 
tion for this diſtinction? Is there any thing common to the pri- 


mary which belongs not to the ſecondary? And what is it? 


I anſwer, That there appears to me to be a real foundation for 


the diſtinction; and it is this: That our ſenſes give us a direct 
and a diſtin notion of the primary qualities, and inform us what 
they are in themſelves : But of the ſecondary qualities, our ſenſes 
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ations, his concluſion muſt be juſt ; for no ſenſation can give us CHAP, XVII, 
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CHAP. XVII. give us only a relative and se notion. They inform us only, 


that they are qualities that affect us in a certain manner, that is, 


produce in us a certain ſenſation; but as to what they are in  them- 


ſelves, our ſenſes leave us in the dark. 


1 man capable of reflection 1 may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf, that 


he has a perfectly clear and diſtinct notion of extenſion, diviſibility, 


figure, and motion. The ſolidity of a body means no more, but 


that it excludes other bodies from occupying the ſame place at the 
fame time. Hardneſs, ſoftneſs, and fluidity, are different degrees 


of coheſion in the parts of a body. Ir is fluid, when it has no 


| ſenſible coheſion ; - ſoft when the coheſion is weak; and hard when 


it is ſtrong : Of the cauſe of this coheſion we are ignorant, but the 
thing itſelf we underſtand perfectly, being immediately informed 


of it by the ſenſe of touch. It is evident, therefore, that of the 
primary qualities we have a clear and diftin& notion; we know 
what 1 are, though we may be 1 OOO of their cauſes. 


- +I obſiphed nher ihe this notion we bins os prumary es 


is direct, and not relative only. A relative notion of a thing, is, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, no notion of the Er at ain but e of n. 
relation a Es it ger . to e elſe. bl 

Thus 1 2 ſometimes ige the von of bodies towards 
the earth; ſometimes it ſignifies the cauſe of that rendency : When 
it means the firſt, I have a direct and diſtin notion of gravity ; 
E ſee it, and feel it, and know perfectly what it is; but this ten- 
dency muſt have a cauſe: We give the ſame name to the cauſe; 
and that cauſe has been an object of thought and of ſpeculation. 


Now what notion have we of this cauſe when we think and reaſon 


about it? It is evident, we think of it as an unknown cauſe, of a 
known effect. This is a relative notion, and it muſt be obſcure, 
becauſe it gives us no conception of what the thing is, but of what 
relation it bears to ſomething elſe. Every relation which a thing 
e bears to n that is n _ give a relative 
| | notion 
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notion of it; and there are many objects of thought, and of diſ- CHAP. XVII. 
Gli ported 


__—_ of which our faculges can give no better than a relative 
notion. | | 


Having premiſed theſe things to explain what is meant by a re- 
lative notion, 1t is evident, that our notion of primary qualities is 
not of this kind ; we know what they are, and not barely what 
relation oy bear to ag, elſe... | 


It is otherwiſe with ſecondary qualities. If you aſk me, what 
is that quality or modification in a roſe which I call its ſmell, I 


am at a loſs to anſwer directly. Upon reflection I find, that I have 


a diſtin notion, of the ſenſation which it produces in my mind. 
But there can be nothing like to this ſenſation in the roſe, becauſe 
it is inſentient. The quality in the roſe is ſomething which occa- 
ſions the ſenfation in me; but what that ſomething is, I know 
not. My ſenſes give me no information upon this point. The 
only notion therefore my ſenſes give is this, That ſmell in the roſe 


is an unknown quality or. modification, which is the cauſe or oc- 


caſion of a ſenſation which I know well. The relation which this 
unknown quality: bears to the ſenfation with which nature hath 


connected it, is all I learn from the ſenſe of ſmelling ; but this is 
evidently a relative notion. The ſame reaſoning will apply to 


every ſecondary quality. 


Thus I think it appears, that there is a real foundation for the 


diſtinction of primary from ſecondary qualities; and that they are 
diſtinguiſhed by this, that of the primary we have by our ſenſes a 
direct and diſtin notion; but of the ſecondary only a relative 


notion, which muſt, becauſe it is only relative, be obſcure; they 
are conceived only as the unknown cauſes or occaſions of certain 
ſenſations with which we are well e 


The account I "RnB, given +6 this diſtinction is onda upon 


no hypotheſis. Whether our notions-of primary qualities are direct 


and. 
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CHAP. XVIL and diſtinct, thoſe of the ſecondary relative and obſcure, is a mat- 
— — 13 : 1 9 . . 
ter of fact, of which every man may have certain knowledge by 
attentive reflection upon them. To this reflection I appeal, as the 


proper teſt of what has been advanced, and proceed to make ſome 
reflections on this 1 : 


1. The primaly q qualities are rs dee nor are they re- 


ſemblances of ſenſations. This appears to me ſelf-evident. I have 
a clear and diſtin& notion of each of rhe primary qualities. I have 


a clear and diſtin notion of ſenſation. I can compare the one 
with the wor and when I do ſo, I am not able to diſcern a re- 
ſembling feature. Senſation is the act, or the feeling, (I diſpute not 


which) of a ſentient being. Figure, diviſibility, ſolidity, are nei- 
ther acts nor feelings. Senſation ſuppoſes a ſentient being as its 
ſubject; for a ſenſation that is not felt by ſome ſentient being, is 
an abſurdity. Figure and divifibility ſuppoſes a ſubject that 1 is 
Berg and —_— but not a 8 ag chat! is ſentient. 


2. We hho no dun to think that any cal the frcandary 8 
ties reſemble any ſenfation. The abſurdity of this notion has 
been clearly ſhown by Des CaxrESs, Locks, and many modern 


Philoſophers. It was a tenet of the ancient philoſophy, and is 


ſtill by many imputed to the vulgar, but only as a vulgar error. 


It is too evident to need proof, that the vibrations of a ſounding 
body do not reſemble the ſenſation of ſound, nor the effluvia of 
an ne body wy PRES on ON e 

3. The diftininef ws our notions _— primary qualities prevents 
al fr 'and diſputes about their nature. There are no diffe- 
rent opinions about the nature of extenſion, figure, or motion, or 


the nature of any primary quality. Their nature is manifeſt to 


our ſenſes, and cannot be unknown to any man, or miſtaken by 
him, though their cauſes why den or hers wept 


The 24 cd qualities are the —— of che mathematical ſci- 


ences; 


„ „ . — —B RS 
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ences ; and the diſtinctneſs of our notions of them enables us to CHAP: XVII. 


reaſon demonſtratively about them to a great extent. Their va- 
rious modifications are preciſely defined in the imagination, and 
thereby capable of being compared, and their relations determi- 
ned with preciſion and certainty. A 
It is not ſo with ſecondary qualities. Their nature not being 
manifeſt ro the ſenſe, may be a ſubject of diſpute. Our feeling 


informs us that the fire is hot; but it does not inform us what 


that heat of the fire is. But does it not appear a contradiction, 
to ſay we know that the fire is hot, but we know not what that 
heat is? I anſwer, There is the ſame appearance of contradiction 
in many things, that muſt be granted. We know that wine has 
an inebriating quality; but we know. not what that quality is. 
It is true, indeed, that if we had not ſome notion of what is 
meant by the heat of fire, and by an inebriating quality, we could 
affirm nothing of either with underſtanding. We have a notion 
of both; but it is only a relative notion. We know that they 
are the nn of certain known effects. 

4. The nature Ke ſecondary it is a proper fubject of phi- 
 loſophical diſquiſition; and in this philoſophy has made ſome 
progreſs. It has been diſcovered, that the ſenſation of ſmell is 
occaſioned by the effluvia of bodies ; that of ſound by their vi- 


bration.. The diſpoſition of bodies to reflect a particular kind of 


| light occaſions the ſenſation of colour. Very curious diſcoveries 
have been made of the nature of heat, and an ample field of diſ- 
n in theſe { ubjects remains. 


to We may ſee why the ſenfitiaie belonging to n qua- 
lities are an object of our attention, while thoſe which belong to 
the primary are not. 


The firſt are not only ſigns of the object perceived, but they bear 
a capital part in the notion we form of it. We conceive it only as 
that 
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af. XVII that which occaſions ſuch a ſenſation, and therefore cannot refle& 


upon it without thinking of the ſenſation which it occaſions : We 
have no other mark whereby to diſtinguiſh it. The thought of a 
ſecondary quality, therefore, always carries us back to the ſenſation 


which it produces. We give the ſame name to both, and are apt 


to confound oem together. 


But 19 a clear and diſtin conception of primary qualities, | 


we have no need when we think of them to recal their ſenſations. 
When a primary quality is perceived, the ſenſation immediately 


leads our thought to the quality ſignified by it, and is itſelf forgot. 
We have no occaſion afterwards to reflect upon it; and ſo we 


come to be as little acquainted with it, as if we had never felt it. 
This is the caſe with the ſenſations of all primary qualities, when 
this are not ſo en, or een, as to draw our attention. 
When a man moves his hand radely aint a pointed hard 
body; he feels pain, and may eaſily be perſuaded that this pain is 


a a ſenſation, and that there is nothing reſembling it in the hard 


body; at the ſame time he perceives the body to be hard and 
pointed, and he knows' that theſe qualities belong-ro the body on- 


ly. In this caſe, it 18 ad to OE what he feels from what 


he wufen⸗ —— 


r poimed body gen e give him 
no pain; and now you can hardly perſuade him that he feels any 


thing but the figure and hardneſs of the body; ſo difficult it is to 


attend to the ſenſations belonging to primary qualities, when they 
are neither pleaſant nor painful. They carry the thought to the 
external object, and immediately diſappear and are forgot. Nature 


intended them only as ſigns; and when 0 have ſerved that pur- 


poſe they vaniſh. 


We are now to conſider "YM opinions EXY of the vulgar, and of 


Philoſophers _ this ſubject. As to the former, it is not to be 
B | expected 
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expected that they ſhould make diſtinctions which have no con- — XVII. 


nection with the common affairs of life; they do not therefore di- 
ſtinguiſh the primary from the ſecondary qualities, but ſpeak of 
both as being equally qualities of the external object. Of the pri- 
mary qualities they have a diſtinct notion, as they are immediately 
and diſtinctly perceived by the ſenſes ; of the ſecondary, their no- 
tions, as I apprehend, are confuſed and indiſtinct, rather than er- 
roneous. A ſecondary quality 1s the unknown cauſe or occaſion 
of a well known effect; and the ſame name is common to the 
cauſe and the effect. Now, to diſtinguiſh clearly the different in- 
gredients of a complex notion, and, at the ſame time, the different 
meanings of an ambiguous word, is the work of a Philoſopher ; 
and is not to be expected of the wore when their occafions do 
not require it. | 


I grant, therefore, that the notion which the vulgar have of ſe- 
condary qualities, is indiſtin& and inaccurate. But there ſeems to 
be a contradiction between the vulgar and the Philoſopher upon 
this ſubject, and each charges the other with a groſs abſurdity, 
The vulgar ſay, That fire is hot, and ſnow cold, and ſugar ſweet ; 
and that to deny this is a groſs abſurdity, and contradicts the teſti- 
mony of our ſenſes. The Philoſopher fays, That heat, and cold, 
and ſweetneſs, are nothing but ſenſations in our minds ; and it 1s 
abſurd to conceive, that theſe ſenſations are in the fire, or in the 
pp alto or in the ſugar. 195 | 


I believe this e nan between the vulgar and the Philoſo- 
pher is more apparent than real; and that it is owing to an abuſe 
of language on the part of the Philoſopher, and to indiſtinct no- 
tions on the part of the vulgar. The Philoſopher ſays, There is no 
heat in the fire, meaning, that the fire has not the ſenſation of 
heat. His meaning is juſt; and the vulgar will agree with him, 
as ſoon as they underſtand his meaning: But his language is im- 
proper; for there is really a quality in the fire, of which the pro- 


= name is heat; and the name of heat is given to this quality, 
H h both 
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CHAP. 2. both by Philoſophers and by the vulgar, much more frequently 


than to the ſenſation of heat. This ſpeech of the Philoſopher, 
therefore, is meant by him in one ſenſe; it is taken by the vulgar 
in another ſenſe. In the ſenſe in which they take it, it is indeed 


abſurd, and ſo they hold it to be. In the ſenſe in which he means 


it, it is true; and the vulgar, as ſoon as they are made to under- 


ſtand that ſenſe, will acknowledge it to be true. They know as 


well as the Philoſopher, that the fire does not feel heat; and this 


is all that he means by ſaying there is no heat in the fire. 


In the opinions of Philoſophers about primary and ſecondary 


_. qualities, there have been, as was before obſerved, ſeveral revolu- 
tions: They were diſtinguiſhed long before the days of ARisTOTLE, - 


by the ſe called Atomiſts ; among whom DEMockiTus made a 


capital figure. In thoſe times, the name of quality was applied only 
to thoſe we call ſecondary qualities; the primary being conſidered 


as eſſential to matter, were not called qualities. That the atoms, 


which they held to be the firſt principles of things, were extended, 


folid, figured, and moveable, there was no. doubt; but the que- 
ſtion was, whether they had ſmell, taſte, and colour? or, as it was 
commonly. expreſſed, whether they had qualities? The: Atomiſts 
maintained, that they had not; that the qualities were not in bo- 


dies, but were ſomething benin from the een of bodies 


upon our ſenſes. 

It would ſeem, that when men began to ſpeculate upon this 
ſubject, the primary qualities appeared ſo clear and manifeſt, that 
they could entertain no doubt of their exiſtence wherever matter 
exiſted; but the ſecondary ſo obſcure, that they were at a loſs 
where to place them. They uſed this compariſon; as fire, which 


is neither in the flint nor in the ſteel, is produced by their colli- 


ſion, ſo thoſe qualities, though ne not in bodies, are SINE: 2 their 
impulſe upon our ſenſes. 


*. This dockrine was es by wy He 8 * 
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and colour to be ſubſtantial forms of bodies, and that their ſpecies, HAF. XVII, 


as well as thoſe of figure and motion, are received by the ſenſes. 


In believing, that what we commonly call fte and colour, is 
ſomething really inherent in body, and does not depend upon its 
being taſted and ſeen, he followed nature. But, in believing that 
our ſenſations of taſte and colour are the forms or ſpecies of thoſe 
qualities received by the ſenſes, he followed his own theory, which 
was an abſurd fiction. DES CaRTEs not only ſhowed the abſur- 
dirty of ſenſible ſpecies received by the ſenſes, but gave a more juſt 
and more intelligible account of ſecondary qualities than had been 
given before. Mr Locks followed him, and beſtowed much pains 


upon this ſubject. He was the firſt, I think, that gave them the 


name of ſecondary qualities, which has been very generally adopt- 
ed. He diſtinguiſhed the ſenſation from the quality in the body, 
which is the cauſe or occaſion of that ſenſation, and ſhowed that 
there neither is nor can be any fimilitude between them. 


By his count, the ſenſes are acquitted of putting any fallacy 
upon us; the ſenſation is real, and no fallacy ; the quality in the 
body, which is the cauſe or occaſion of this ſenſation, is likewiſe 
real, though the nature of it is not manifeſt to our ſenſes. If we 
impoſe upon ourſelves, by confounding the ſenſation with the qua- 
lity that occaſions it, this is owing to raſh judgment, or weak un- 
derſtanding, but not to any falſe teſtimony of our ſenſes. 


This account of ſecondary qualities I take'to be very juſt ; and, 
if Mr Locks had ſtopped here, he would have left the matter very 
clear. But he thought it neceſſary to introduce the theory of ideas, 
to explain the diſtinction between primary and ſecondary qualities, 
and by that means, as I think, perplexed and darkened it. 


When Philoſophers ſpeak about ideas, we are often at a loſs to 
know what they mean by them, and may be apt to ſuſpect that 
they are mere fictions, that have no exiſtence. They have told us, 


H h 2 | "that; 
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— CHAP.XVIL that, by the ideas which we have immediately from our ſenſes, 


I Ih ; 


they mean our ſenſations. Theſe, indeed, are real things, and not 
fictions. We may, by accurate attention to them, know perfectly 
their nature; and if Philofophers would keep by this meaning of 
the word idea, when applied to the objects of ſenſe, they would at 
teaſt be more intelligible. - Let us hear how Mr Locks explains 
the nature of thoſe ideas, when applied to primary and ſecondary 

Fin Book 2. chap. 8. ſe. 7. loth edition. To diſcover 

* the nature of our ideas the better, and to diſcourſe of them 
© intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 
© are ideas, or perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifi- 
i cations of matter in the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us, 
that ſo we may not think (as perhaps ufually is done), that they 
* are exactly the images and reſemblances of ſomething inherent - 
« in the ſubjet; molt of thoſe of ſenſation being, in the mind, 
4 no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, than the 
© names that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of 00 ideas, which 
yet, upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us.“ | 


This way of diftinguiſhing a chin Pry as as: it is; and, 2 
condly, as what it is not, is, I apprehend, a very extraordinary way 
of diſcovering its nature: And if ideas are ideas or perceptions in 
our minds, and at the ſame time the modifications of matter in 
the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us, it will be no eaſy 
matter to diſcourſe of them — K Ft 


The diſcovery of the nature of ideas is carried on in the next ſec- 
tion, in a manner no leſs extraordinary. Whatſoeyer the mind 
<& perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate object of perception, 
* thought, or underſtanding, that I call idea; and the power to 
produce any idea in our mind, I call quality of the ſubject 
* wherein that power is. Thus a ſnowball having the power 
to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and round, the powers 
“to produce thoſe ideas in us, as they are in the ſnowball, I call 
% qualijies; and as they are ſenſations; or perceptions: in our- 

7 underſtandings, 
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* underſtandings, I call them ideas; which ideas, if I ſpeak of CHAP. XVII. 
—— 


« them ſometimes as in the things themſelves, I would be under- 


* ſtood wy mean * nn in the objects which produce them 


1 us.“ 


Theſe are the diſtinctions which Mr LockE thought convenient, 
in order to diſcover the nature of our ideas of the qualities of mat- 
ter the better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly. I believe it 
will be difficult to find two other paragraphs in the Eſſay ſo 
unintelligible. Whether this is to be imputed to the intractable 
nature of ideas, or to an ofcitancy of the author, with which he 
is very rarely chargeable, I leave the reader to judge. There are, 
indeed, ſeveral other paſſages in the ſame chapter, in which a like 
obſcurity appears; but I do not chuſe to dwell upon them. The 
concluſion drawn by him from the whole, is, that primary and ſe- 
condary qualities are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the ideas of the 
former are reſemblances or copies of them; but the ideas of the 
other are not reſemblances of them. Upon this doctrine, -I beg 
leave to make two eee 


4 3 
in 


Fill, Taking Mr gan that, by the ideas of primary and 
ſecondary- qualities, he means the ſenſations they excite in us, I 
obſerve that it appears ſtrange, that a ſenſation ſhould be the idea 
of a quality in body, to which it is acknowledged to bear no re- 
ſemblance. If the ſenſation of ſound be the idea of that vibra- 
tion of the ſounding body which occaſions it, a ſurfeit may, for 
the RNs rang be the _ of a mn 

N Na, e is, That, mas Mr Locke Sn that 
thi ideas of primary qualities, that is, the ſenſations they raiſe in 
us, are reſemblances of thoſe qualities, he ſeems neither to have 


given due attention to thoſe ſenſations, nor to the nature of ſenſa- 


tion in 9 2 0 


Let a man Fe his hand akin a hard boch and let him at- 
tend 
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CHAP. XVII. tend to the ſenſation he feels, excluding from his thought every 


thing external, even the body that is the cauſe of his feeling. This 
abſtraction indeed is difficult, and ſeems to have been little, if ar 
all, practiſed: But it is not impoſſible, and it is evidently the on- 


ly way to underſtand the nature of the ſenſation. A due atten- 


tion to this ſenſation will ſatisfy him, that it is no more like hard- 


neſs in a body, than the ſenſation of ſound 1s like vibration in 


the ſounding body. 


I know of no ideas but my conceptions ; and my 1dea of hard- 


| neſs in a body, is the conception of ſuch a coheſion of its parts as 


requires great force to diſplace them. I have both the conception 
and behef of this quality 1 in the body, at the ſame time that I have 


che ſenſation of pain, by preſſing my hand againſt it. The ſenſa- 


tion and perception are cloſely conjoined by my conſtitution ; but 
I am ſure they have no ſimilitude: I know no reaſon why the one 
ſhould be called the idea of the other, which does not lead us to 
call every natural effect the idea of its cauſe. 


Neither did Mr Locke give due attention to the nature of ſen- 
ſation in general, when he affirmed, that the ideas of primary qua- 


lities, that is, the ſenſations excited * them, are reſemblances of 


thoſe e 


£ Themes can be nothing like ſenſation in an inſentient being, - 
or like thought in an unthinking being, is ſelf-evident, and has 


| been ſhown, to the conviction of all men that think, by Biſhop 


BERKELEY ; yet this was unknown to Mr Lockz. It is an hum- 
bling eee that, in ſubjects of this kind, ſelf. evident 
truths may be hid from the eyes of the moſt ingenious men. But 
we have, withal, this conſolation, that, when once diſcovered, 
they ſhine by their own light ; and that light can no more be put 


out. 


Upon the whole, Mr Lock, in making ſecondary qualities to 
5 | Ts | be 
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juſt and diſtin& analyſis of what our ſenſes diſcover concerning 
them; but, in applying the theory of ideas to them, and to the 
primary qualities, he has been led to ſay things that darken the 
ſubject, and that will not bear examination. 


Biſhop BERKELEY having adopted the ſentiments common to 
Philoſophers, concerning the ideas we have by our ſenſes, to wit, 
that they are all ſenſations, ſaw more clearly the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of this doctrine; which is, that there is no material world; 
no qualities primary or ſecondary ; and, conſequently, no founda- 
tion for any diſtinction between them. He expoſed the abſurdity 
of a reſemblance between our ſenſations and any quality, primary 
or ſecondary, of a ſubſtance that is ſuppoſed to be inſentient. In- 
deed, if it is granted that the ſenſes have no other office but to fur- 
ni{h. us with ſenſations, it will be found impoſſible to make any 
diſtinction between primary and ſecondary qualities, or even to 
maintzin the exiſtence of a material world. 


From the account I have avid the various revolutions in the 
opinions of Philoſophers about primary; and ſecondary qualities, I 
think it appears, that all the darkneſs and intricacy that thinking 
men have found in this ſubject, and the errors they have fallen 
into, have been owing to the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing clearly 
ſenſation from perception; what we feel from what we perceive. 


The external ſenſes have a double province; to make us feel, 
and to make us perceive. They furniſh us with a variety of ſen- 
5 ſations, ſome pleaſant, others painful, and others indifferent; at 
the ſame time they give us a conception, and an invincible belief 


of the exiſtence of external objects. This conception of external 
objects is the work of Nature. The belief of their exiſtence, which 


our ſenſes give, is the work of Nature; ſo likewiſe is the ſenſation 
that accompanies it. This conception and belief which Nature 


W by means of the ſenſes, we call e The feeling 
which 
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ak. Ny which goes along with the perception, we call ſenſation. The per- 


ception and its correſponding ſenſation are produced at the ſame 
time. In our experience we never find them disjoined. - Hence we 
are led to conſider them as one thing, to give them one name, and 
to confound their different attributes. It becomes very difficult to 
ſeparate them in thought, to attend to each by itſelf, and. to attri- 
bute nothing c to it which e to the other. "w 


To do this requires a a * attention to what paſſes in our 
own minds, and a talent of diſtinguiſhing things that differ, which 
is not to be expected in the vulgar, and is even rarely found in 
Philoſophers; ſo that the progreſs made in a juſt analyſis of the 
operations of our ſenſes has been very ſlow. The hypotheſis of 
ideas, ſo generally adopted, hath, as I apprehend, greatly retarded 
this progreſs, and we might hope for a quicker advance, if Philo- 
ſophers could ſo far humble themſelves as to believe, that in every 


branch of the philoſophy of Nature, the productions of human 
fancy and conjecture will be found to be droſs; and that the only 


pure metal that will endure the teſt, is "Ru 18 diſcovered by pa- 
tient ee Eger, and chaſte ae Tp 
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CHAP, XVIL 
ov other Objeas f Perception. e 


„ESIDES primary i Lbevadary ene of doing e are 
many other immediate objects of perception. Without pre- 
tending to a complete enumeration, I think they moſtly fall under 
one or other of the following claſſes. 1%, Certain ſtates or con- 
ditions of our own bodies. 24, Mechanical powers or forces. 
za, Chemical powers. | 4th,: Medical powers or virtues. 5th, Ve- 


That = 


or OTHER OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. 


| That we perctive certain diſorders in our own bodies by means 
of uneaſy ſenſations, which Nature hath conjoined with them, 
will not be diſputed. Of this kind are toothach, headach, gout, 


— 
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and every diſtemper and hurt which we feel. The notions which 


our ſenſe gives of theſe, have a ſtrong analogy to our notions of ſe- 
condary qualities. Both are fimilarly compounded, and may be 


ſimilarly reſolved, and they give light to each other. 


In the toothach, for inſtance, there is, firf, a painful feeling; 
and, ſecondly, a conception and belief of ſome diſorder in the 
tooth, which is believed to be the cauſe of the uneaſy feeling. 
The firſt of theſe is a ſenſation, the ſecond is perception; for it 
includes a conception and belief of an external object. But theſe 
two things, though of different natures, are fo conſtantly conjoin- 
ed in our experience, and in our imagination, that we conſider 
them as one. We give the ſame name to both; for the toothach 
is the proper name of the pain we feel; and it is the proper name 
of the diſorder in the tooth which cauſes that Pain. If it ſhould 
be made a queſtion, whether the toothach be in the mind that 


feels it, or in the tooth that is affected ? much might be ſaid on 


both fides, while it is not obſerved that the word has two mean- 
ings. But a little reflection ſatisfies us, that the pain is in the 
mind, and the diſorder in the tooth. If ſome Philoſopher ſhould 
pretend to have made a diſcovery, that the toothach, the gout, 
the headach, are only ſenſations in the mind, and that it is a vul- 
gar error to conceive that they are diſtempers of the body, he 
might defend his ſyſtem in the ſame manner as thoſe, who affirm 
that there is no ſound nor colour nor taſte in bodies, defend that 
paradox. But both theſe ſyſtems, like moſt ene will be es 
to be _— an r of words. 


| We a ike we «fu as roothach, not that we perceive it. On 


the other hand, we ſay that we perceive the colour of a body, 


not that we feel it. Can any reaſon be given for this difference of 


F fol ont ud 36 2532Þ4 pP phraſcology? 
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| Il phraſeology ? In anſwer to this queſtion, I apprehend, that both 


when we feel the toothach, and when we ſee a coloured body, there 


is ſenſation and perception conjoined. But, in the toothach, the 
ſenſation being very painful, engroſſes the attention; and therefore 
we ſpeak of it, as if it were felt only, and not perceived: Whereas, 
in ſeeing a coloured body, the ſenſation is indifferent, and dra ws no 


attention. The quality in the body, which we call its colour, is the 


only object of attention; and therefore we ſpeak of it, as if it were 
perceived, and not felt. Though all Philoſophers agree that in 
ſeeing colour there is ſenſation, it is not eaſy to perſuade the vulgar, 
that, in ſeeing a coloured body, when the light is not too 3 


nor the 7 RE my i way rien or nne at all. 


F 


There are e Auen which; Hibudk they are Poon PI 
felt, are never attended to, nor reflected upon. We have no con- 
eeption of them; and therefore, in language, there is neither any 
name for them, nor any form of ſpeech that ſuppoſes their exiſt- 
ence. Such are the fenſations of colour, and of all primary qua- 
lities ; and therefore thoſe qualities are ſaid to, be perceived, but 
not to be felt. Taſte and ſmell, and heat and cold, have ſenſa- 
tions that are often agreeable or diſagreeable, i in ſuch a degree as 
to draw our attention; and they are ſometimes ſaid to he felt, and 
ſometimes to be perceived. When diſorders of the body occaſion 


very acute pain, the uneaſy ſenſation enen the attention, and 


ir are benen to erg rome not to be perceived. Ae bal 7 I 


. 
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rhe is Fees as: refaiol to phraſeologryy” hah this 


ſubject ſuggeſts. A man ſays, he feels pain in ſuch à particular 


part of his body; in his toe, for inſtance. Now, reaſon aſſures 


us, that pain being a ſenſation, can. only be in the ſentient being, 
as its ſubject, that is, in the mind. And though Philoſophers 


have diſputed much about the place of the mind; yet none 


of them ever placed it in the toe. What ſhall we ſay then 


in this caſe? do our ſenſes; really deceive us, and make us be- 
eve a t which our reaſon: determines to be impoſſible? I 


| anſwer, 


— + 
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anſwer, jir/t, That, when a man ſays he has pain in his toe, he is CHAP. XVII. 


perfectly underſtood, both by himſelf, and thoſe who hear him. 


This is all that he intends. He really feels what he and all men 


call a pain in the toe; and there is no deception in the matter. 
Whether therefore there be any impropriety in the phraſe or not, 


is of no conſequence in common life. It anſwers all the ends of 


8 n both to the pms and the hearers. 


In all Lei there are whoa which link a diſtinct mean- 
ing; while, at the ſame time, there may be ſomething in the ſtruc- 
ture of them that diſagrees with the analogy of grammar, or with 


the principles of philoſophy. And the reaſon is, becauſe language 
is not made either by Grammarians or Philoſophers. Thus we 
ſpeak of feeling pain, as if pain was ſomething diſtinct from the 


feeling of it. We ſpeak of a pain coming and going, and remo- 


ving from one place to another. Such phraſes are meant by thoſe 


vrho uſe them in a ſenſe that is neither obſcure nor falſe. But the 
Philoſopher puts them into his alembic, reduces them to their firſt. 
Principles, draws out of them a ſenſe that was never meant, and 


ſo 1 een * he has diſcovered an error of 8 ts 


1 W PRs That, inde we bender che anden of 15 
by itſelf, without any reſpect to its cauſe, we cannot ſay with 
propriety, that the toe is either the place, or the ſubject of it. But 


ir ought to be remembered, that when we ſpeak of pain in the 


toe, the fenſation is combined in our thought, with the cauſe of 
it, which really is in the toe. The cauſe and the effect are com- 


bined in one complex notion, and the ſame name ſerves for both. 
It is the buſineſs of the Philoſopher to analyſe this complex 


notion, and to give different names to its different ingredients. 


He gives the name of pain to the ſenſation only, and the name of 
diſorder to the unknown cauſe of it. Then it is evident that the 
diſorder only 1 is in the toe, and that it would be an error to think 


en the pain 18 in it. Wel we ought. not to aſcribe this error to the. 


hen tao es Ar e 27:0 at: eee 
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webs . VI. yulgar, who never made the diſtinction, and Ns under the name 


of pain comprehend both the ſenſation and i ug e % pt 


Caſes 6 18 which give i even a vulgar 


to diſtinguiſh the painful ſenſation from the diſorder which is the 


cauſe of it. A man who has had his leg cut off, many years after 
feels pain in a toe of that leg. The toe has now no exiſtence ; 
and he perceives eaſily, that the toe can neither be the place, nor 


the ſubject of the pain which he feels; yet it is the ſame feeling 


he uſed to have from a hurt in the toe; and if he did not know 
that his leg was cut off, it would give him the ſame immediate 


We 17 of __ hurt or enen in e tos. 


The Ale ee AER may lead thy Philoſopher, in all caſes, to 
diſtinguith ſenſation from perception. We ſay,” that the man had 
a deceitful feeling, when he felt à pain in his toe after the leg was 
cut off; and we have a true meaning in ſaying ſo. But, if we 
will ſpeak accurately, our ſenſations cannot be deceitful; they muſt 
be what we feel them to be, and can be nothing elſe. Where 


then lies the deceit? I anſwer, it lies not in thelſenſation, which 


is real, but in the ſeeming perception he had of a diſorder in his 
toe. This perception, which Nature had ene Wan: the ſen- 
ſation, was in e ee eee nn ee ee 


The ame reaſoning n may be applied to every i that 
can, with propriety, be called a deceptiow of ſenſe. As when one, 
who has the jaundice, ſees a body yellow, which is really white; 
or when a man ſees an object double, becauſe his/eyes are not both 
directed to it; in theſe, and other like caſes, the ſenſations we 
have are real, and the 3 is FRY in che te, gte ek 


| Nature has pe and on" | welt 


- Natard has 1 our e er . objects with , 
certain ſenſations. If the ſenſation is produced, the correſpond- 


4 ing 9 follows even when there is no object, and in that 
| _ caſe 
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caſe is apt to deceive us. In like manner, Nature has connected 88 AP. XVIII. 


our ſenſations with certain impreſſions that are made upon the 
nerves and brain: And, when the impreſſion is made, from what- 


ever cauſe, the correſponding ſenſation and perception immediately 


follows. Thus, in the man who feels pain in his toe after the leg 
is cut off, the nerve that went to the toe, part of which was cut 
off with the leg, had the ſame ene e made upon the remain- 
ing part, which, in. the natural ſtate of his body, was cauſed by 

a hurt in the toe: And immediately this impreſſion is followed by 
che ſenſation and ane * Nature congeſted ith.) it. 

dr 10 ; 03-198] 5 

In like 1 manner, if che en e ang e are made at 
preſent upon my optic ner ves by the objects before me, could be 
made in the dark, Lapprehend that I ſhould have the ſame ſenſa- 
n and her zhe fame gs; which. Lnow ſee. ; Thiy impreſſions 


8 f 


by: fallacious.!- HOT VIE, | 
Let us next conſider the notions which our ſenſes give us of 
thoſe attributes of bodies called powers. This is the more neceſſa- 


ry, becauſe power ſeems to imply ſome activity; yet we conſider 


body as à dead * e which, does not act, but may be 
ee ee Ent e ; 


Of the abt powers aſcribed to Rr that which i is call- 


ed their vi- inſita, or inertia, may fitſt be conſidered. By this i 18 
meant, no more chan that bodies never change their ſtate of them- 


ſelves, either from reſt to motion, or from motion to reſt, or from 


one degree of velocity, or one direction to another. In order to 
produce any ſuch change, there muſt be ſome force impreſſed up- 
on them; and the change produced is preciſely ape to 
: che force impredled, and in the direction ds that foree. 2 - 


7111 aeg ih 


lh all bodies have this property, is a watter of fact, which 


we re . daily Herren, as well as from the "moſt 


Toles e accurate 
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CHAP. XVIII accurate experiments. Now it ſeems plain, that this does not im- 
ply any activity in body, but rather the contrary. A power in 
body to change its ſtate, would much rather imply activity than its 
continuing in the ſame ſtate: So that, although rhis property of 
bodies is called ac vis _ or vis inerlie, it men n no, Proper 
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If we onder next, een takes; ak Kel it is a fact, os all 
the bodies of our planetary- ſyſtem gravitate towards each other. 
This has been fully proved by the great NEwToON. But this gra- 
vitation is not conceived by thar Philoſopher to be a power inhe- 
rent in bodies, which they exert of themſelves, but a force im- 
preſſed upon them, to which they muſt neceſſarily yield. Whe⸗ 7 
| ther this force be impreſſed by ſome ſubtile æther, or whether! it 
| be impreſſed ow the power of the Supreme Being, or of ſome 
| ſubordinate ſpiritual being; we do not know; but all ſound natu- 
ral philoſophy, rene that of NEWTON, ſuppoſes it to de an 
impreſſed _— and not s in bodies. 
77) IS OED SOT: eLLL! oy | 
-'$6 that, when Bodies; gravitate, chap 30 not ee 200, but 
are acted upon: They only yield to an impreſſion that is made up- 
on them. It is common in language to expreſs, by active verbs, 
many changes in things, wherein they are merely paſſive: And 
this way of ſpeaking is uſed chiefly when the cauſe of the change 
| © TN is not obvious to ſenſe. Thus we ſay: that a ſhip ſails, when eve- 
1 ä ry man of common ſenſe knows that ſhe has no inherent power 
of motion, and is only dri ven by wind and tide. In like manner, 
when we ſay that the planets gravitate towards the ſun, we mean 
no more, but that, by ſome een power, en are drawn or 
oY As on — O03 CHEE, $354; Os Br 
b ade ds by | 
What das Been Gui of the power of eee bs kad 
do other mechanical powers, ſuch as coheſion, magnetiſm, electri- 
city; 3 and no leſs to, chemical and medical powers. By all theſe, 


Kertzin effects. are produced, u * che application of one body to 
another. 
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We know there muſt be a cauſe of the effect, and we form a rela- 


tive notion of it from its effect; and very often the ſame name is 
uſed to ſignify the unknown cauſe, and the known effect. 


We aſcribe to vegetables, the powers of drawing nouriſhment, 
growing and multiplying their kind. Here likewiſe the effect is 
manifeſt, but the cauſe is latent to ſenſe. Theſe powers, therefore, 
as well as all the other powers we aſcribe to bodies, are unknown 
cauſes of certain known effects. It is the buſineſs of philoſophy 
to inveſtigate the nature of thoſe TOTO as far as we are able, but 
our ante leave 8 Us in Ram dark. * H{n05 Ars bro 


54 * 
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We any Aare a great ee in 58 notions mahich our 


ſenſes Eins: us we pil mc hart of, the diforders; we feel in 
Have mbrated. They are all 8 and relative ngtions, be⸗ 
ing a conception of ſome unknown cauſe of a known effect. Their 
names are, for the moſt part, common to the effect, and to its 


cauſe; and they are a proper ſubject of philoſophical diſquiſition. 


They might therefore, I. pennen not apfoperin be. called occult 
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This name inilced-i is alen: into Hei 10 the time of Dzs 


5 Cars: It is ſaid to have been uſed by the Peripateties to cloke 


their ignorance; and to ſtop all enquiry into the nature of thoſe 
qualities called occult Be it ſo. Let thoſe anſwer for this abuſe 
of the word who were guilty of it. To call a thing occult, if we 
attend to the meaning of the word, is rather modeſtly to confeſs 
ignorance, than to cloke it. It is to point it out as a proper ſubject 


for the inveſtigation of Philoſophers, whoſe proper buſineſs it is to 


better the condition of humanity, by diſcovering what was before 
| 115 1 e — 
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are manifaſt, and thoſe that are occult. The manifeſt qualities are 


Were I dereere to SRO: a diviſion of the qualities of beetles as 
they appear to our ſenſes, I would divide them firſt into thoſe that 


thoſe which Mr Lockz calls primary; ſuch as extenſion, figure, 
diviſibility, motion, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, fluidity. The nature of 
theſe is manifeſt even to ſenſe; and the buſineſs of the Philoſopher 
with regard to them, is not to find out their nature, which is well 
known, but to diſcover the effects produced by their various com- 


binations; and with regard to thoſe of them which are not eſſential 


to _— to wag wel their ne as ac as he is able. 


The ſecond claſ cotifiſt of uvam qualities; ah may be: ſub- 
divided into various kinds; as firft, the ſecondary qualities; /c- 
condly, the diſorders we feel in our own bodies; and, 7hirdly, all 
the qualities which we call powers of bodies, whether mechanical, 
chemical, medical, animal or vegetable; or if there be any other 
powers not comprehended under theſe heads. Of all theſe the 
exiſtence is manifeſt to ſenſe, but the nature is occult; and here 


the Philoſopher has an a, field. 


"What is — for the wit of our aries: life, the boun- 
tiful Author of Nature hath made manifeſt to all men. But there 
are many other choice ſecrets of Nature, the diſcovery of which 


_ enlarges the power, and exalts the ſtate of man. Thele are left to be 


diſcovered by the proper uſe of our rational powers. They are hid, 
not that they may be always concealed from human knowledge, 


but that we may be excited to ſearch for them. This is the Pro- 


per buſineſs of a Philoſopher, and it is the glory of a man, and 
the beſt reward of his ny” to diſcover * e has thus 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of Matter and of Space. 


HE. objects of ſenſe we have hitherto conſidered are qualities. 

But qualities muſt have a ſubject. We give the names of 
Wa material ſubſſance, and body, to the ſubj ect of ſenſible qua- 
lines; and: it muy, be aſked, what this matter is? 


A perceive in a ; billiard ball, figure, colour, and motion; but the 
ball is not figure, nor is it colour, nor motion, nor all theſe taken 
together; it is ſomething. that has figure, and colour, and motion. 
This is a dictate of Nature, and the belief of all mankind. 


2 As to the nature * this ſomething, I am afraid we can give little 
account of 1 ir, but that | it has the Ty which our ſenſes diſcover. 


But hand PR we know that they are pe and cannot exiſt 
without a ſubject? I confeſs I cannot explain how we know that 
they cannot exiſt without a ſubject, any more than I can explain 
how we know that they exiſt. We have the information of nature 
for their exiſtence; and I think we have the information of nature 


: that they are qualities 
The belief that Su motion, and colour, are qualities, and re- 
We a ſubject, muſt either be a judgment of nature, or it muſt 
be diſcovered by reaſon, or it muſt be a prejudice that has no juſt 
foundation. There are Philoſophers who maintain, that it is a mere 
prejudice; that a body is nothing but a collection of what we call 
ſenſible qualities; and that they neither have nor need any ſubject. 
This is the opinion of Biſhop BERKELET and Mr Hume; and they 
were Ide to it Dp fangs that they had not in their minds any 
K K 5 
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AT. XIX. idea of ſubſtance. It could neither be an idea of ſenſation nor of 
reflection. | | 


But to me nothing ſeems more abſurd, than that there ſhould be 
extenfion without any thing extended.; or motion without any 
thing moved; yet I cannot give reaſons for my opinion, becauſe it 
ſeems to me ſelf-evident, and an immediate dictate of my nature. 


And that it is the belief of all mankind, appears in the ſtructure 
of all languages; in which we find adjective nouns uſed to expreſs 
ſenſible qualities. It is well known that every adjective in lan- 
guage muſt belong to ſome ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood; 
that is, every quality muſt belong to fome ſubject. | 


Senſible qualities make ſo great a part of the furniture of our 
minds, their kinds are ſo many, and their number ſo great, that 
if prejudice, and not nature, teach us to aſcribe them all to a ſub- 
je, it muſt have a great work to perform, which cannot be ac- 
compliſhed in a ſhort time, nor carried on to the ſame pitch in 


every individual. We ſhould find not individuals only, but nations 


and ages, differing from each other in the progreſs which this 
prejudice had made in their ſentiments ; but we find no ſuch dif- 
ference among men. What one man accounts a quality, all men 
do, and ever did. Es | | 


It ſeems therefore to be a judgment of nature, that the things 
immediately perceived are qualities, which muſt belong to a ſub- 


jet; and all the information that our fenſes give us about this 
ſubject, is, that it is that to which ſuch qualities belong. From this 


it is evident, that our notion of body or matter, as diſtinguiſhed 
from its qualities, is a relative notion; and I am afraid it muſt 


always be obſcure until men have other faculties. 


| The Philoſopher in this ſeems to have no advantage above the 
vulgar ; for as they perceive. colour, and figure, and motion by 
| | | their 
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| their ſenſes as well as he does, and both are equally certain that CHAP.XIX. 


there 1s a ſubject of thoſe qualities, ſo the notions which both have 
of this ſubject are equally obſcure. When the Philoſopher calls it 
a ſubſtratum, and a ſubject of inheſion, thoſe learned words convey 
no meaning but what every man underſtands and expreſſes, by 
ſaying in common language, that it is a thing extended, and ſolid, 
and moveable. 


The W ich ſenſible qualities bear to their ſubject, that 
is, to body, is not, however, ſo dark, but that it is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other relations. Every man can diſtinguiſh it 
from the relation of an effect to its cauſe; of a mean to its ena or 
of a ſign to the thing ſignified by it. 


1 think it requires ſome ripeneſs of underſtanding to diſtinguiſh 
the qualities of a body from the body. Perhaps this diſtinction is 
not made by brutes, nor by infants; and if any one thinks that 
this diſtinction is not made by our ſenſes, but by ſome other power 
of the mind, I will not diſpute this point, provided it be granted, 
that men, when their faculties are ripe, have a natural conviction, 
that ſenſible qualities cannot exiſt by themſelves without ſome 
| ſubject to which they n. 


1 think, indeed, that ſome of the determinations we form con- 
cerning matter cannot be deduced ſolely from the teſtimony of 
| ſenſe, but muſt be referred to ſome other ſource. | 


There ſeems to be nothing more evident, than that all bodies 
muſt conſiſt of parts; and that every part of a body is a body, and 
a a diſtin being which may exiſt without the other parts; and yet 
I apprehend this concluſion is not deduced ſolely from the teſti- 
mony of ſenſe: For, beſides that it is a neceſſary truth, and there- 
fore no object of ſenſe, there is a limit beyond which we cannot 

| perceive any diviſion of a body. The parts become too ſmall to 
be perceived by our ſenſes ; but we cannot believe that it becomes 
. then 
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cflar. XIX. then e of being farther divided, or that ſuch diviſion would 


make 3 it not to be a body. 


We carry on the diviſion and ſubdiviſion in our thought far be- 
yond the reach of our ſenſes, and we can find no end to it: Nay, 
I think we plainly diſcern, that there can be no limit re which 


the diviſion cannot be carried. 


For if there be any limit to this viſion, one of two things muſt 
neceſſarily happen. Either we have come by diviſion to a body 
which is extended, but has no parts, and is abſolutely indiviſible; 
or this body is diviſible, but as ſoon as it is divided, it Werne 
no body. Both theſe poſitions ſeem to me abſurd, and one or the 
other is the neceſſary conſequence of pk a Hook to the divi- 


DIY of matter. 
On the ber hand, if it is admitted that the avikbility e of matter 


has no limit, it will follow, that no body can be called one indivi- 


dual ſubſtance. You may as well call it two, or twenty, or two 


hundred. For when it is divided into parts, every part is a being 


or ſubſtance diſtin from all the other parts, and was ſo even be- 
fore the diviſion: Any one part may continue to exiſt, auen all 


che other Parts * were Roan. 


There i is, indeed, a principle Wi debelredh u as an axiom in me- 


5 en which I cannot reconcile to the Aiyubiney of matter. 


It is, That every being is one, omne ens eff unum. By which, I ſup- 
poſe, is meant, that every thing that exiſts muſt either be one in- 


_ diviſible being, or compoſed of a determinate number of indivi- 


ſible beings. Thus an army may be divided into regiments, A re. 
giment into companies, and a company into men. But here the 


diviſion has its limit; for you cannot divide a man without deſtroy- 


ing him, becauſe 951 is an individual; and every thing, according 
to chis Alen, muſt bes an individual, or r made ine of individuals. 
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r 
That this — will hald with regard: to an army, and wick" re- char . 
Ra to many other things, muſt? be*granyed: But I require the 
evidence of its being pts to all beings whatſoever. e CSE 


A ee cha a muſt have this metaphy- 


| fical unity, was by this led to maintain, that matter, and indeed. 


the whole univerſe, is made up of unde that 3 is, nn, and 
indiviſible ſubſtances. : 


<4; Perhaps | che fame apprehenſion might lead Boscovick into his 
hypotheſis, which ſeems much more ingenious ; to wit, that mat- 
ter is compoſed of a definite number of mathematical points, en- 
dowed with certain moms of attraction and Ph 

The Aivikbilicy of matter ue any limit, PAY to me more 
83 than either of theſe hypotheſes; nor do I lay much ſtreſt 
upon the metaphyſical axiom, conſidering its origin. Metaphyſi- 
. cians thought proper to make the attributes common to all beings 


the ſubject of a ſcience. It muſt be a matter of ſome difficulty to 


find out ſuch attributes: And, after racking their invention, they 
have ſpecified three, to wit, unity, verity, and goodneſs; and theſe, 
I ſuppoſe, have been invented to make a number, rather than from 
wt clear evidence of their dne uni e | 
There ave! . | Cohen inktiond: conceriting 'iinairer; which, 1 
think, are not ſolely founded upon the teſtimony of ſenſe: Such 
as, that it is impoſſible that two bodies ſhould: occupy the ſame 
place at the ſame time; or that: the ſame body ſhould be in diffe- 
rent places at the ſame time; or that a body can be moved from 
one place to another, without paſſing through the intermediate 
places, either in a ſtraight courſe, or by ſome circuit. Theſe appear 
to be nieceſſary truths, and therefore cannot be concluſions of our 
ſenſes; for dan ſenſes Hp 1 what W and not what en, ne- 
EE os T2, 
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We are next to conſider our notion of ſpace. It may be obſer- 
ved, that although ſpace be not perceived by any of our ſenſes 
when all matter is removed; yet, when we perceive any of the 
primary qualities, ſpace preſents itſelf as a neceſſary concomitant: 
For there can neither be extenſion, nor motion, nor figure, nor 
ien nor coheſion of parts without ſpace. 


There are only two of our ſenſes by whiche the notion of ſpace 
enters into the mind ; to wit, touch and fight. If we ſuppoſe a 
man to have neither of theſe ſenſes, I do not ſee how he could 
ever have any conception of ſpace. Suppoſing him to have both, 


until he ſees or feels other objects, he can have no notion of ſpace : 


It has neither colour nor figure to make it an object of fight: It 
has no tangible quality to make it an object of touch. But other 


objects of fight and touch carry the notion of ſpace along wit! 


them; and not the notion only, but the belief of ir: For a body 
could not exiſt if there was no ſpace to contain it: It could not 
move if there was no ſpace: Its ſituation, its diſtance, and every 


relation it has to other bodies, ſuppoſe ſpace. 


But though the notion of ſpace ſeems not to enter at firſt into 


the mind, until it is introduced by the proper objects of ſenſe ; 


yet, being once introduced, it remains in our conception and be- 
lief, though the objects which introduced it be removed. We ſee 
no abſurdity in ſuppoſing a body to be annihilated; but the ſpace 
that contained it remains; and to ſuppoſe that aniihilared, ſeems 


to be abſurd. It is ſo much allied to nothing or RO chat! it 


ſeems incapable of annihilation or of creation. 


4 


Space. not only retains a firm hold of our belief, even when we 
ſuppoſe all the objects that introduced it to be annihilated, but it 
ſwells to immenſity. We can ſet no limits to it, either of extent 


or of duration. Hence we call it immenſe, eternal, immoveable, 


and indeſtructible. But it is only an immenſe, eternal, immove- 
* and indeſtructible void or Ons. * we may apply 
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to it what the Peripatetics ſaid of their firſt matter, that whatever HAF. XIX. 


it is, it is potentially only, not actually. 


When we conſider parts of ſpace that have meaſure and figure, 


there is nothing we underſtand better, nothing about which we 


can reaſon ſo clearly, and to ſo great extent. Extenſion and figure 
are circumſcribed parts of ſpace, and are the object of geometry, 
a ſcience in which human reaſon has the moſt ample field, and can 
go deeper, and with more certainty than in any other. But when 
we attempt to comprehend the whole of ſpace, and to trace it to 
its origin, we loſe ourſelves in the ſearch. The profound ſpecula- 
tions of ingenious men upon this ſubject differ ſo widely, as may 
lead us to ſuſpect, that the line of human underſtanding is too 


ſhort to reach the bottom of it. 


| Biſhop BERKELEY, I think, was the firſt who obſerved, that the 


extenſion, figure, and ſpace, of which we ſpeak in common lan- 
| guage, and of which geometry treats, are originally perceived 
by the ſenſe of touch only; but that there is a notion of exten- 
ſion, figure, and ſpace, which may be got by fight, without any 
aid from touch. To diſtinguiſh theſe, he calls the firſt tangible 
extenſion, tangible e and tangible ſpace; the laſt he calls 


viſible. 


As I think this diſtinction very important in the philoſophy of 
our ſenſes, I ſhall adopt the names uſed by the inventor to ex- 
_ preſs it; remembering what has been already obſerved, that ſpace, 
whether tangible or viſible, is not ſo properly an object of ſenſe, 
as a neceſſary concomitant of the objects both of fight and touch. 


The reader may likewiſe be pleaſed to attend to this, that when 
I uſe, the names of tangible and viſible ſpace, I do not mean to 
adopt Biſhop BERXELEY's opinion, ſo far as to think that they are 
really different things, and altogether unlike. I take them to be 


different conceptions of the ſame thing ; the one very partial, and 
the 
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e OG the . more | complete; Bus boch diſtin and jul, as far ag 4 
: they reach. 


1 Thus when 1 ſce a . ſpire at a very great diſtance, it ſeems like 
the point of a bodkin ; there appears no vane at the top, no angles, 

But when I view the "wk; object at a ſmall diſtance, I ſee a huge 
pyramid of ſeveral. angles with a vane on the top. Neither of 

_ theſe appearances is fallacious. Each of them is what it ought to 
be, and what it muſt be, from ſuch an object ſeen at ſuch different 
diſtances. | Theſe different appearances. of the ſame object may 
ſerve to illuſtrate the different conceptions of ſpace, according as 
they are drawn from the information of ſight . or as they 
are drawn from the additional information of nee | 


Our Gobr alone, unaided. by —_ gives a very, 3 notion 
of ſpace, but yet a diſtint one. When it is conſidered, accordl- 
ing to this partial notion, I call it viſible ſpace. The ſenſe of 
touch gives a much more complete notion of ſpace; and when it 
is conſidered according to this notion, I call it tangible ſpace. Per- 

haps there may be intelligent beings of a higher order, whoſe 
conceptions of ſpace are much more complete than thoſe we have 

\ from both ſenſes. - Another ſenſe added to thoſe of ſight and touch, 
might, for what Iknow, give us conceptions of ſpace, as different 

from thoſe we can now attain, as tangible ſpace is from viſible; 

and might reſolye many knotty points concerning it, which, from 

the e ae of our faculkioes we cannot eee, Jabour BRO, 


15 
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between the viſible figure and. magnitude of objects, and the tan- 

| | _  gible; and that every modification of the one has a modification 

. | of the other correſponding. He acknowledges likewiſe, chat Na- 

E ture has eſtabliſhed ſuch a connection between the. viſible figure 
Wo, and magnitude of an object, and the tangible, that we learn by 
8 experience to know. the tangible figure and magnitude from the 

omed-to do ſo. from- infancy, my 

| | get 


viſible. And having been accuſt 
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get the habit of doing it with ſuch facility and quickneſs, that we CHAP. XIX. 


think we ſee the tangible figure, magnitude, and diſtance of bodies, 
when, in reality, we only collect thoſe tangible qualities from the 
Ferenc viſible «PTY 9. which are natural * of them. 


The eoreſpontincs and ebuns lion which BERKELEY ſhews to be 
between the viſible figure, and magnitude of objects, and their tan- 
gible figure and magnitude, is in ſome reſpects very ſimilar to 
that which we have obſerved between our ſenſations, and the pri- 
mary qualities with which they are connected. No ſooner is the 
ſenſation felt, than immediately we have the conception and belief 
of the cortefponding quality. We give no attention to the ſenſa- 
tion; it has not a name; and it is difficult to perſuade us that 
; there was any ſach thing. | 


In like manner, no ſooner 1s the viſible figure and magnitude 
of an object ſeen, than immediately we have the conception and 
belief of the correſponding tangible figure and magnitude. We give 
no attention to the viſible figure and magnitude. It is immediately 
forgot, as if it had never been perceived; and it has no name in 
common language; and indeed, until BERRPIEY pointed it out 
as à fubject of ſpeculation, and gave it a nate, it had none 
among Philofophers, excepting in one inſtance, relating to the 
heavenly bodies, which are beyond the reach of touch. With re- 
gard to them, what BERKETEV calls viſible magnitude, wo by 

BiRtforudnevs; called parent poo 
There is rarely x an apparent FERN OH and an apparent figure 
| of terreſtrial objects, as well as of celeſtial; and this is what 
 BenxKELEY calls their vifible figure and magnitude But this was 
never made an object of thought among Philoſophers, until that 
author gave it a name, and obſerved the correſpondence and con- 
nection between it and tangible magnitude and figure, and how 
the mind gets the habit of paſſing fo inſtantaneouſly from the 
eng figure, as a fign to the tangible figure, as the thing ſigni- 
e | L ] fied 
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CHAP. _ fied "a it, that the 98 is . forgot, as if it had never been 


perceived. 


Viſible figure, extenſion and ſpace, may be made a ſubject of 


mathematical ſpeculation, as well as the tangible. In the viſible, 


we find two dimenſions only; in the tangible three. In the one, 
magnitude is meaſured by angles; in the other by lines. Every 
part of viſible ſpace bears ſome proportion to the whole ; but tan- 


gible ſpace being immenſe, any pare of it bears no Proporyon. to 


rhe whole. 


Such differences in their properties 26d Biſhop IG EIN to 
think, that viſible and tangible magnitude and figure, are things 


totally different and „ and cannot both belang to the 


ſame object. 


And upon a difimilitude . 1s 1 one 1 0 15 5 
arguments by which his ſyſtem is ſupported. For it may be ſaid, 
if there be external objects which have a real extenſion and figure, 
it muſt be either tangible extenſion and figure, or viſihle, or both. 
The laſt appears abſurd; nor was it ever maintained by any man, 


that the ſame object has two kinds of extenſion and figure, total- 


ly diſſimilar. There is then only one of che two. really. in, the 
object; and the other muſt be ideal. But no reaſon can be af- 
ſigned why the perceptions. of one ſenſe ſhould be real, while 


thoſe of another are only ideal; and he who is perſuaded that the 


objects of ſight are ideas only, has OE reaſon to e 10 of 


jp 58 objects of touch. 


17 


This argument, * loſes all its 4 force. 155 it be true,: as was 


formerly hinted, that viſible figure and extenſion are only a partial 
conception, and the tangible figure and extenſion a more complete 


concerned of that Agar: and extenſion which | is W in the object. 


It has been proved very full by Biſhop Dunn x. Yu" har ihe | 


alone, 
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alone, without any aid from the informations of touch, gives us HAT. XIX. 


no perception, nor even conception of the diſtance of any object 
from the eye. But he was not aware, that this very principle 
overturns the argument for his ſyſtem, taken from the difference 
between viſible and tangible extenſion and figure : For, ſuppoſing 


external objects to exiſt, and to have that tangible extenſion and 


figure which we perceive, it follows demonſtrably, from the prin- 
ciple now mentioned, that their viſible extenſion and figure muſt 
be juſt what we ſee it to be. | 


The rules of perſpective, and of che projection of the ſphere, 


which is a branch of perſpective, are demonſtrable. They ſup- 


poſe the exiſtence of external objects, which have a tangible ex- 
tenſion and figure; and, upon that ſuppoſition, they demonſtrate 
what muſt be the viſible extenſion and figure of ſuch objects, when 
placed i in ſuch a poſition, and at ſuch a diſtance. 


Hence it is 'evident, hat the viſible figure and extenſion of ob- 


jects is ſo far from being incompatible with the tangible, that the 


firſt is a neceſſary conſequence from the laſt, in beings that ſee as 

we do. The correſpondence between them is not arbitrary, like 
that between words and the thing they ſignify, as BERKELEV 
thought; but it reſults neceſſarily from the nature of the two 
ſenſes; and this correſpondence being always found in experience 
to be exactly what the rules of perſpective ſhow that it ought to 


be if the ſenſes give true inen, A is an mee of the 


truth of both. 


CHA P. XX. 
Of i the Evidence of Kl, and of Bel in general. 


"HE intention of Nature in the powers which we call the ex- 


| ternal ſenſes, is evident. They are intended to give us that 
information of external objects which the ſupreme Being ſaw to 
LI 2 be 


{ 
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CHAP.XX. be proper for us in our preſent ſtate; ; and they give to all man- 


kind the information neceſſary for who: without 1e without | 


any art or inveſtigation on our part. 


The moſt uninfirufed peaſant nab 45 diſtinct a conception; and 
as firm a belief of the immediate objects of his ſenſes, as the great- 
eſt Philoſopher ; and with this he reſts ſatisfied, giving himſelf no 
concern how he came by this conception and belief. But the 
Philofopher is impatient to know how his conception of external 
objects, and his belief of their exiſtence, i 18 produced. This, I am 


afraid, is hid in impenetrable darknefs. But where there is no 


knowledge, there is the more room for conjecture; j and f this 
rb have with de deen 80 e e 


The dark cave and madewws of Pl ATo, the ſpecies of ARTSTOTLE, 
the films of Eeicovrvs, and the ideas and impreſſions of modern 
Philoſophers, are the productions of human fancy, ſucceſſively in- 
vented to ſatisfy the eager deſire of knowing how we perceive ex- 
ternal objects; but they are all deficient in the two effential cha- 
racters of a true and philoſophical account of the phænomenon : 
For we neither have any evidence of their exiſtence, nor, if they 
did Ene can it De thewn Ow they would erg agg roar ; 


It was before obſerved, chat FRO are two: inghbalente in this 
operation of perception: Fi, The conception or notion of the 
object; and, :/econdly, The belief 11 its preſent en, both are 


e n 


That we can aſſign no nee W of our firſt conceptions of 
things, I think, is now acknowledged by the moſt enlightened Phi- 
loſophers. We know that'fuch is our conftitution, chat in certain 
circumſtances we have certain conceptions ; but how they are pro- 
duced, we. know no more than how we ourſelves v were ene, 
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wen we ba ve got che euere of exert 1 objects by one 
ſenſes, 
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ſenſes,” we can analyſe them in our thought! into their funple in- HAT. XX. 


gredients; and we can compound thoſe ingredients intd various 
new forms, which the ſenſes never preſented. But it is beyond 
the power of human imagination to form any conception, whoſe 
-fimple ingredients have not been furniſſied by Nature i in a manner 
unaccountable to our underſtanding. Gt | 


We have an immediate conception of the operations of our 6wn 
minds, joined with's belief of their exiſtence 5: and this we: call 
conſcioufneſs. But this is only giving a name to this foutce of 
'bur knowledge. It is fiot a difeoyery of its cauſe. In like man- 
ner, we have, by our external ſenſes, a conception of external ob- 
jects, joined with a belief of their exiſtence; and this we call 


perception. But rhis is enly giving a name to another forte of 


bor Ens dsa without 1 its cauſ ee 

010935190 ↄffiet d Nu id aii Tovide aids TO Att 
We know, that when certain impreſſions are made upon as 

organs, nerves, and brain, certain correſponding ſenſations are 


felt, and certain objects rte both conceived and believed ito exiſt. 


But in this train of operations Nature works in the dark. We 
can neither diſcover tlie eauſe of any one of them, nor any ne- 
ceſfary connection of one with another : And whether they are 
connected by any neceſſary tie, or only Wire ah in our conſti- 
tution by't the will of Heaven, we den Hot. 1 un 2d. 1 DN TY 
29032902 Ila to ittihs Toile 0c ©. | 

That any kind of thiptettion vi body ſhould beide efficient 
caufe of ſenfation, appears very abſurd. Nor can wer perceive any 
neceſſary connection between ſenſation and the conception and 
belief of an external object. For any thing we can diſcover, we 
thight' have been fo fratfied as ko-: have albrhe)fenfations' we now 
Have by our Tenſes*withour a any impreſſions upon our organs, and 
without ay conception f any external object. For any thing 
we know, we t have been ſo made as to perceive external ob- 


jects,” without hoe itipretfions' 'ofn on We CO any 
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5 0 Har. Xx. of thoſe ſenſations which invariably accompany perceprion in our 


Ae frame. 


If our F of external objects be nnaccountable, the con- 
viction and belief of their dna which ve get by our Fakes, 


is no leſs ſo. 


Belief, aſſent, conviction, are 0 which I think do not ad- 
mit of logical definition, becauſe the operation of mind ſignified 
by them is perfectly ſimple, and of its own kind. Nor do they 
need to be 4 HG . they are common e. ond l un- 
W 8 4-541 4 


Belief avi have an \ object. For he 5 believes, muſt — 
mech and that which he believes is called the object of his 
belief. Of this object of his belief, he muſt have ſome conception, 
clear or obſcure; for although there may be the moſt clear and 
diſtia& conception of an object without any belief of its aner. 
e can 1 no Ae Nw 6 enaception , ts i rey! 


| Belief i is >= REIN expreſſedi in eee 5 a 3 8 
ſornething is affirmed or denied. This is the form of ſpeech which 
in all languages is appropriated to that purpoſe, and without belief 
there could be neither affirmation nor denial, nor ſhould we have 
any form of words to expreſs either. Belief admits of all degrees 
from the lighteſt ſuſpicion to the fulleſt aſſurance. Theſe things 
are ſo evident to every man that reflects, that it would be abuſing 
15 nen a een Fer dwell ge ne Hoh 

k n Fo to ee 5 is are Ne ah W 10 ind & in 
kick. when we analyſe them as far as we are able, we find be- 
lief to be an eſſential ingredient. A man cannot be conſcious of 
his own thoughts, without believing that he thinks. He cannot 
perceive an object of ſenſe, without believing that it exiſts. He 


cannot diſtinctly remember a paſt event without believing that it 
5 1 did 
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did exiſt. ' Belief therefore is an greens: in conſciouſneſs, in CHAP.XX. 


perception, and in remembrance. 


Not 1 in moſt 6th our ucelleQual operations; but in n many af 
the active principles of the human mind, belief enters as an ingre- 
dient. Joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, imply a belief of good or 
ill, either preſent or in expectation. Eſteem, gratitude, pity, and 
reſentment, imply a belief of certain qualities in their objects. In 
every action that is done for an end, there muſt be a belief of its 
tendency to that end. So large a ſhare. has belief in our intel- 
lectual operations, in our; active principles, and in our actions 
themſelves, that as faith in things divine is repreſented as the main 
ſpring in the life of a ie, ſo e in general! 18 the main 
YOU! in me, life Of, a ne A 
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+ That. men a eben believe what there i is:no be juſt N to bee, 
Abd on « this Hee hand that af are jut N of belief, can 
as little be dene by any man e is not a Pate ſceptic. 

© Js tt 2 10 1101. 

We give the” name of evidence to A kl} is a ground of be- 
lief. To believe without evidence is a weakneſs which every man 
is concerned to avoid, and which every man wiſhes to avoid. Nor 
is it in a man's power to believe any thing langer than he thinks 
he has evidence. 1255 | 

8 

What this Fae is, i 18 more 9 felt than deſcribed. Thoſe 
who never reflected upon its. nature, feel its infſuence in governing 
their belief. It is the buſineſs of the Logician- to explain i its nature, 
and to diſtinguiſh its various kinds and degrees; but every man 
of underſtanding can judge of it, and commonly judges right, 
when. the evidence is fairly laid before him, and his mind is free 
from prejudice. A man who knows nothing of the. theory of vi- 
ſion, may have a good eye; and a man who never ſpeculated about 
| STOR in the abſtract, may have a good judgment. 25 
The 
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The common occaſions of life lead us to diſtinguiſh evidence in- 
to different kinds, to which we give names that are well under- 
ſtood ; ſuch as the evidence of ſenſe, the evidence of memory, the 
evidence of conſciouſneſs, the evidence of teſtimony, the evidence 


of axioms, the evidence of reaſoning : All men of common under- 
ſtanding agree, that each of *theſe kinds of evidence may afford 


juft- ground of 'belief, and they agree very yn Ne eee 
ſtances chat ſtrengchen of (weaken Wee i ee „ * kd: 5 
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iloſophers Have csde sere By Anabfiels the different rd 
of evidence, y to! find out Tome common nature herein they all 


agree; àtid thereby to reduee them an to one! This was the aim 
of the ſchoolmen in their" intricate diſputes about the criterion of 
truth. DES CarTEs placed this criterion of truth in clear and di- 
ſtinct perception, and laid it down as a maxim, that whatever we 


clearly arid diſtinctiy perceive to be trüè, is true; bur it is difficult | 


to know what lie underſtanids by clear and diſtinct perception in 


ö this maxim. Mr Lockz placed it ir a perception of the agreement 


or diſagreement of our ideas, which perception is immediate in in- 


tuitive SINCE, and by the intervention of ator ideas in rea- 
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I éconfeſs GN although 1 have, as T et a Hine notion of 


che different kinds of evidence above mentioned; and perhaps of 
ſome others, which it is unneceſſary here to enumerate, yet I am 


not able to find any common nature to which they may all be re- 


duced. They ſeem to me to agree only in this, that they ave all 
fitted by Nature to produce belief in the Pürhab mind, ſome of 


them in the re degree, which we call! ane ee Va- 
rious bs (65 ACC nas; to . „ if bien 
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m ſhall babe it for Wn thae " extdities's of ſe? iet thi 
proper circumſtances concur, is good evidence, and a Juſt ground 
of belief. My intention in this place is only to compare it with 


the —_— kinds that have been mentioned, that we may judge 
whether 
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whether it be reducitile to any of them, or of a nature peculiar to 
itſelf. 


Firſ, It 88 to be quite different from the evidence of reaſon- 
ing. All good evidence is commonly called reaſonable evidence, 
and very juſtly, becauſe it ought to govern our belief as reaſon- 
able creatures. And, according to this meaning, I think the evi- 
dence of ſenſe no leſs reaſonable than that of demonſtration. If 
Nature give us information of things that concern us, by other 
means than by reaſoning, reaſon itſelf will direct us to receive 
that information with thankfulneſs, and to make the beſt uſe of it. 


But when we ſpeak of the evidence of reaſoning as a particular 
kind of evidence, it means the evidence of propoſitions that are in- 
ferred by reaſoning, from propoſitions already known and believed. 
Thus the evidence of the fifth propoſition of the firſt book of 
EvcLiip's Elements conſiſts in this, That it is ſhown to be the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the axioms, and of the preceding propoſi- 
tions. In all reaſoning, there muſt be one or more premiſes, and 
a concluſion drawn from them... And the premiſes are called the 
reaſon why we muſt believe the concluſion which we ſee to follow 
from them. 


That the evidence of A is of a different kind, needs little 


proof. No man ſeeks a reaſon for believing what he ſees or feels; 


and if he did, it would be difficult to find one. But though he 
can give no reaſon for believing his ſenſes, his belief remains as 
firm as if it were grounded on demonſtration. 

Many [Stun ee eee chinking it unreaſonable to believe, 
when they could not ſhow a reaſon, have laboured to furniſh us 
with reaſons for believing our ſenſes; but their reaſons are very 
inſufficient, and will not bear examination. Other Philoſophers 
have ſhewn very clearly the fallacy of theſe reaſons, and have, as 
they's 2 eee invincible reaſons againſt chis belief; but 
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they have never been able either to ſhake it in themſelves, or to 
convince others. The ſtateſman continues to plod, the ſoldier to 
fight, and the merchant to export and import, without being in 
the leaſt moved by the demonſtrations that have been offered of 
the non-exiſtence of thoſe things about which they are ſo ſeriouſ- 
ly employed. And a man may as ſoon, by reafoning, pull the 


moon out of her orbit, as 5 deftroy' the belief of the ne. of 


ſenſe. 
Shall we ſay then that the evidence of Keule is the ame with 


that of axioms, or ſelf-evident truths? lanſwer; Al, That all mo- 


dern Philoſophers ſeem to agree, that the exiſtence of the objects 
of ſenſe is not ſelf- evident, becauſe ſome of them have endeavour- 
ed to prove it by ſubtile reaſoning, others to refute i it. Neither of 


cheſe can conſi der it as is elde. " : {4 £12971 


| 


NY % 1 wal obſerve, Hate oy ka Ari 18 taken 1 Phi- 
loſophers in ſuch a ſenſe, as that the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe 
cannot, with propriety, be called an axiom. They give the name 
of axiom only to ſelf-evident truths that are neceſſary, and are not 


limited to time and place, but muſt be true at all times, and in all 


places. The truths atteſted by our ſenſes are not of this kind; 
they are contingent, and limited to time and place. 


Thus, that one is the half of two, is an axiom. lr 1s equally 
true at all times, and in all places. We perceive, by attending to 
the propoſition itſelf, that it cannot but be true; and therefore it 
is called an eternal, neceſſary and immutable truth. That chere is 
at preſent a chair on my right hand, and another on my left, is a 

truth atteſted by my ſenſes ; bur it is not "neceſſary, nor eternal, 
nor immutable. It may not be true next minute; and therefore, 
to call it an axiom, would, 1 apprehend, "BY: to e from the 


common uſe of the word. Xt NED a : 


Thirdly, If the word abies be put to deu every truth Sich 
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dent truth, then the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe may be call- 
ed an axiom. For my ſenſes give me as immediate conviction of 


what they teſtify, as my underſtanding gives of what? is commonly 


| called an axiom. 


There in 0 5 doakk an analogy between the evidence of ſenſe and 
the evidence of teſtimony. . Hence we find in all languages the 
analogical expreſſions of the teſtimony of ſenſe,” of giving credit to 
our ſenſes, and the like. But there is a real difference between 
the two, as well as a fimilitude. In believing upon teſtimony, we 
rely upon the authority of a perſon who teſtifies : But we have no 
ſuch authority for believing our ſenſes. 


Shall we ſay then that this belief 1 the inſpiration of the Al- 
mighty? I think this may be ſaid in a good ſenſe; for I take it to 


be the immediate effect of our conſtitution, which is the work of 


the Almighty. But if inſpiration be underſtood to imply a per- 
ſuaſion of its coming from God, our belief of the objects of ſenſe 


is not inſpiration; for a man would believe his ſenſes though he | 


had no notion of a Deity. He who is perſuaded that he is the 
workmanſhip of God, and that it 1s a part of his conſtitution to 
believe his ſenſes, may think that a good reaſon to confirm his be- 


lief: But he had the belief before he could * Kine this or any other 


_ reaſon for it. 


If we compare the evidence of ſenſe with that of memory, we 
find a great reſemblance, but ſtill ſome difference. I remember 


diſtinaly to have dined yeſterday with ſuch a company. What is 


the meaning of this? it is, that I have a diſtinct conception and 
firm belief of this paſt event; not by reaſoning, not by teſtimo- 
ny, but immediately from my conſtitution : And I give the name 
of memory to that part of my conſtitution, by which I have this 
kind of conviction of paſt events. 
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I ſee a chair on my right hand. What is the meaning of this? ? 
it is, that I have, by my conſtitution, a diſtinct conception and 
firm belief of the preſent exiſtence of the chair in ſuck a place, 


and in ſuch a poſition; and I give the name of ſeeing to that part 


of my conſtitution, by which I have this immediate conviction. 
The two operations agree in the immediate conviction which they 
give. They agree in this alſo, that the things believed are not ne- 
ceſſary, but contingent, and limited to time and place. But they 


differ in two reſpects; it, That memory has ſomething. for its 


object that did exiſt in time paſt ; but the object of fight, and of 
all the ſenſes, muſt be ſomething. which exiſts. at preſent. - And, 


ſecondly, That I ſee by my eyes, and only when they are directed 
to the object, and when it is illuminated. But my memory is not 


limited by any bodily organ that I know, nor by _ 10 dark- 
neſs, wo dk it has 1 its Henieations _- N bl iu | 

| Theſe differences are eee to on men, and tb 
lead them to confider ' ſeeing and remembering as operations ſpe- 
cifically different. But the nature of the evidence they give has 


a a great reſemblance. A like difference and a like reſemblance there 


is between the evidence of ſenſe and that of gh gn ien 
L leave the reader to trace. * | 
As to the 1 that evidence confiſts in a perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, we may have occafion to con- 


| ſider it more particularly in another place. Here I only obſerve, 


that, when taken in the moſt favourable ſenſe, it may be applied 
with propriety to the evidence of reaſoning, and to the evidence 
of ſome axioms. But I cannot ſee how, in any ſenſe, it can be 
applied to the evidence of conſciouſneſs, to the evidence of me- 
mory, or to that of the ſenſes. | | 


When I compare the different kinds of evidence above mention- 
ed, I confeſs, after all, that the evidence of reaſoning, and that of 


ſome * and ſelf-evident truths, ſeems. to be the leaſt myſte- | 
rious, 
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rious, and the wioſt perfectly comprehended; and therefore I do CHAP. XX. 


not think it ſtrange that Philoſophers ſhould have endeavoured to 
reduce all kinds of evidence to theſe. 


When I ſee a propoſition to be ſelf-evident and neceſſary, and 
that the ſubject is plainly included in the predicate, there ſeems to 
be nothing more that I can defire, in order to underſtand why I 
believe it. And when l ſee a conſequence that neceſſarily follows 
from one or more ſelf-evident propoſitions, I want nothing more 
with regard to my belief of that conſequence. The light of truth 
ſo fills my mind in theſe caſes, that I can neither conceive, nor de- 
fire any thing more ſatisfying. | 


On the other hand, when I remember diſtinctly a paſt event, or 
ſee an object before my eyes, this commands my belief no leſs than 
an axiom. But when, as a Philoſopher, I reflect upon this belief, 
and want to trace it to its origin, I am not able to reſolve it into 
neceſlary and ſelf-evident axioms, or concluſions that are neceſſari- 
ly conſequent upon them. I ſeem to want that evidence which I 


can beſt comprehend, and which gives perfect ſatisfaction to an in- 


quiſitive mind; yet it is ridiculous to doubt, and I find it is not in 


my power. An attempt to throw off this belief, is like an attempt 


to fly, equally ridiculous and impracticable. h 


To a Philoſopher, who has been accuſtomed to think that the 
_ treaſure of his knowledge is the acquiſition of that reaſoning 


power of which he boaſts, it is no doubt humiliating to find, that 


his meine can lay no claim to the greater part of it. 


6 By hik reaſon, he can diſcover certain abſtract and neceſſary re- 
| lations of things: But his knowledge of what really exiſts, or did 
exiſt, comes by another channel, which is open to thoſe who can- 

not reaſon. He is led to it in the dark, and knows not how he 


came by it. 


It 
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It is no wonder that the pride of philoſophy ſhould lead ſome 
to invent vain theories, in order to account for this knowledge; 


and others, who ſee this to be impracticable, to ſpurn at a know- 


ledge they cannot account for, and vainly attempt to throw it off, 
as a reproach to their underſtanding. But the wiſe and the humble 
will receive it as the gift of Heaven, and ene to make the 


beſt uſe of it. 


EH AP. XXL 
of the Improvement of the Senſes. 


CID ſenſes may be conſidered in two views; firſt, As they 
afford us agreeable ſenſations, or ſubject us to ſuch as are 
diſagreeable ; and, ſecondly, As they Or us foramen of things 
chat concern us. 


In the e view, they neither require nor admit of improvement. 
Both the painful and the agreeable ſenſations of our external ſenſes 
are given by nature for gertain ends; and they are given in that 
degree which is the moſproper for their end. By diminiſhing or 
increaſing them, we on. not ma but 1 mar the work of Nature. 


Bodily pains are 4 en of ſome ailorder or hurt of the bo- 
dy, and admonitions to uſe the beſt means in our power to pre- 


vent or remove their cauſes. As far as this can be done by tem- 


perance, exerciſe, regimen, or the {kill of the phyſician, every 


man hath fuſficient roman. to 7 it. 


When pain cannot be prevented or removed, it is greatly alle- 
viated by patience and fortitude of mind. While the mind is ſu- 


perior to pain, the man is not unhappy, though he may be exer- 


ciſed. It leaves no ſting behind it, but rather matter of triumph 
| and 
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and caveats reflection, whit borne properly, and in a good CHAP. XXI. 


cauſe. The Canadians have taught us, that even ſavages may ac- 
quire a ſuperiority to the moſt excruciating pains; and, in every 
region of the earth, inſtances will be found, where a ſenſe of duty, 
of honour, or even of worldly intereſt, have triumphed over it. 


It is evident, that Nature intended for man, in his preſent 
ſtate, a life of labour and toil, wherein he may be occaſionally ex- 
- poſed to pain and danger: And the happieſt man is not he who 

has felt leaſt of thoſe evils, but he whoſe mind i is fitted to bear 
them by real N 


Our ee and perceptive powers are improved and pertected by 
uſe and exerciſe. This is the conſtitution of Nature. But, with 
regard to the agreeable and diſagreeable ſenſations we have by our 
| ſenſes, the very contrary is an eſtabliſhed conſtitution of Nature: 
The frequent repetition of them weakens their force. Senſations 
at firſt very diſagreeable, by uſe become tolerable, and at laſt per- 
fectly indifferent. And thoſe that are at firſt very agreeable, by 
frequent repetition become inſipid, and at laſt perhaps give diſguſt. 
Nature has ſer limits to the pleaſures of ſenſe, which we cannot 
paſs ; and all ſtudied gratificarions of them, as it 1s mean and un- 
worthy of a man, ſo it is foohſh and fruitleſs. 


The man who, in eating and drinking, acl in other gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, obeys the calls of Nature, without affecting delica- 
cies and refinements, has all the enjoyment that the ſenſes can af- 
ford. If one could, by a ſoft and luxurious life, acquire a more 
delicate ſenſibility ro pleaſure, it muſt be at the expence of a like 
ſenſibility to pain, from which he can never promiſe exemption ; 

and at the expence of cheriſhing many diſeaſes which produce pain. 


The improvement of our external ſenſes, as they are the means 
of giving us information, is a ſubject more worthy of our atten- 
tion: For A _ are not the nobleſt and moſt exalted 
powers 
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HA. XXI. powers of our nature, yet they are not the leaſt uſeful. All that 
we know or can know of the material world, muſt be grounded 
upon their information; and the Philoſopher, as well as the day- 
labourer, muſt be indebted to them for the largeſt part of Wis 
a + ; 


| Some of our perceptions by the ſenſes may be called original, 
| becauſe they require no previous experience or learning; but the 
far greateſt part is acquired, and the fruit of experience. 


Three of our ſenſes, to wit, ſmell, taſte, and hearing, originally 
give us only certain ſenſations, and a conviction that theſe ſenſa- 
tions are occaſioned by ſome external object. We give a name to 
that quality of the object by which it is fitted to produce ſuch a 
ſenſation, and connect that quality with the object, and with i its 


other qualities. 


Thus we learn, that a certain ſenſation of ſmell is produced by 
a roſe; and that quality in the roſe, by which it is fitted to pro- 
duce this ſenſation, we call the ſmell of the roſe. Here it is evi- 
dent that the ſenſation is original. The perception, that the roſe 
has that quality, which we call its ſmell, is acquired. In like 
manner, we learn all thoſe qualities in bodies, which we call their 
ſmell, their taſte, their ſound. Theſe are all ſecondary qualities, 
and we give the ſame name to them which we give to the ſenſa- 
tions they produce; not from any fimilitude between the ſenſation 
and the quality of the ſame name, but becauſe the quality is ſig- 
nified to us by the ſenſation as its ſign, and becauſe our ſenſes give 
us no other knowledge of the ne, but that i it is fit to e 


| eb a ſenſation. 


By the other two 8 we have much more ample informa- 
tion. By ſight, we learn to diſtinguiſh objects byt heir colour, in 
che ſame manner as by their ſound, taſte, and ſmel. By this ſenſe, 


we perceive viſible objects to have extenſion in two dimenſions, to 
; 5 have 
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have viſible figure and magnitude, and a certain angular diſtance CH AP. — 
from one another. Theſe 1 conceive are the original perceptions 


of ſight. 


By touch, we not only perceive the temperature of bodies as to 
heat and cold, which are ſecondary qualities, but we perceive ori- 
ginally their three. dimenſions, their tangible figure and magni- 

tude, their linear diſtance from one another, their hardneſs, ſoft- 
neſs, or fluidity. Theſe qualities we originally perceive by touch 

only; but, by experience, we learn to perceive all or moſt of them 
by ſight. 


We learn to perceive, by one ſenſe, what originally could have 
been perceived only by another, by finding a connection between 
the objects of the different ſenſes. Hence the original perceptions, 
or the ſenſations of one ſenſe become ſigns of whatever has always 
been found connected with them; and from the ſign the mind 

paſſes immediately to the conception and belief of the thing ſigni- 
fied : And although the connection in the mind between the fign, 
and the thing ſignified by it, be the effect of cuſtom, this cuſtom 
becomes a ſecond nature, and it 1s difficult to diſtinguiſh it from 
the original power of eee, 


Thus, if a ſphere of one uniform colour be ſet before me, per- 
ceive evidently by my eye its ſpherical figure, and its three dimen- 
ſions. All the world will acknowledge, that by fight only, with- 
cout touching it, I may be certain that it is a ſphere ; yet it is no 
leſs certain, that, by the original power of ſight, I could not per- 
ceive it to be a ſphere, and to have three dimenſions. The eye 
originally could only perceive two dimenſions, and a gradual varia- 
tion of colour on the different ſides of the object. 


It is experience that teaches me that the variation of colour is an 
effect of ſpherical convexity, and of the diſtribution of light and 
*. But ſo rapid 1 is the progreſs of the _— from the effect 

Nn to 
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CHAP.XXI, to the cauſe, that we attend only to the laſt, and can hardly be 
perſuaded rhat we do not immediately ſee the three dimenſions of 


the 1 55 


Nay, it may be obſerved, that, in this caſe, the acquired per- 


ception in a manner effaces the original one; for the ſphere is ſeen 


to be of one uniform colour, though originally there would have 
appeared a gradual variation of colour: But that apparent varia- 
tion, we learn to interpret as the effect of light and ſhade wag 
upon a 18 . one uniform colour. 


A ſphere may be painted upon a plane, ſo exactly, as to be ta- 
ken for a real ſphere, when the eye 1s at a proper diſtance, and in 
the proper point of view. We ſay in this caſe, that the eye is de- 
ceived, that the appearance is fallacious : But there is no fallacy in 
the original perception, but only in that which 1s- acquired by 
cuſtom. The variation of colour, exhibited to the eye by the 
painter's art, is the ſame which Nature exhibits by the different 
degrees of light falling upon the convex ſurface of a ſphere. 


In perception, whether original or acquired, there is ſomethin "8 
which may be called the ſign, and ſomething which is ſignified to 
us, or brought to our knowledge by that ſign. 


In ei iel perception, the ſigns are the various Griſkeions which 


are produced by the impreſſions made upon our organs. The 
things ſignified, are the objects perceived in conſequence of thoſe 


ſenſations, by the original conſtitution of our nature. 


Thus, when I graſp an ivory ball in my hand, I have a certain 


ſenſation of touch. Although this ſenſation be in the mind, and 


have no ſimilitude to any thing material, yet, by the laws of my. 
conſtiturion, it 1s immediately followed by the conception and 


belief, that there is in my hand a hard ſmooth body of a ſpheri- 


cal figure, and about an inch and a half in diameter. This belief 
| | | 18 
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is grounded neither upon reaſoning, nor upon experience; it is the CHAT. XXI. 
immediats effect of my conſtitution, and this I call original per- 
ception. 


In acquired perception, the ſign may be either a | ſenſation, or 
ſomething originally perceived. The thing ſignified, is ſomething, 
which, by experience, has been found connected with that ſign. 


Thus, when the ivory ball is placed before my eye, I perceive 
by ſight what I before perceived by touch, that the ball is ſmooth, 
ſpherical, of ſuch a diameter, and at ſuch a diſtance from the eye; 
and to this is added the perception of its colour. All theſe things 
I perceive by ſight diſtinctly, and with certainty : Yet it is certain 

from principles of philoſophy, that if I had not been accuſtomed 
to compare the informations of ſight with thoſe of touch, I ſhould 
not have perceived theſe things by fight. 1 ſhould have perceived 
a circular object, having its colour gradually more faint towards 
the ſhaded fide. But I ſhould not have perceived it to have three 
dimenſions, to be ſpherical, to be of ſuch a linear magnitude, and 
at ſuch a diſtance from the eye. That theſe laſt mentioned are not 
original perceprions of fight, but acquired by experience, is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from the principles of oprics, and from the art of 
painters, in painting objects of three dimenſions, upon a plane 
which has only two. And it has been put beyond all doubr, by 
obſervations recorded of ſeveral perſons, who having, by cataracts 
in their eyes, been deprived of fight from their infancy, have been 
couched and made to ice, after they came to years of under- 
ſtanding. = 7 


Thoſe who have had their eyeſight from infancy, acquire ſuch 
perceptions ſo early, that they cannot recollect the time when they 
had them not, and therefore make no diſtinction between them 
and their original perceptions; nor can they be eaſily perſuaded, 
that there is any juſt foundation for ſuch a diſtinction. In all 
languages men ſpeak with equal aſſurance of their ſeeing objects to 
Nen 2 0 
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CHAP. XXL be ſpherical or cubical, as of their feeling them to be ſo; nor do 
—— 
they ever dream, that theſe perceptions of ſight were not as early 
and original as the perceptions they have of the ſame objects by 
touch. 


This power which we acquire of perceiving things by our ſenſes, 
which originally we ſhould not have perceived, is not the effect of 
any reaſoning on our part: It is the reſult of our conſtitution, and 
of che ſituations in which we n to be placed. 


We are ſo made, that when two things are found to be conjoin- 
ed in certain circumſtances, we are prone to believe that they are 
connected by nature, and will always be found together in like 
circumſtances. The belief which we are led into in ſuch caſes is 
not the effect of reaſoning, nor does it ariſe from intuitive evidence 
in the thing believed; it is, as I apprehend, the immediate effect 
of our conſtitution: Accordingly it is ſtrongeſt in infancy, before 
our reaſoning power appears, before we are capable of drawing a 
concluſion from premiſes. A child who has once burnt his finger 
in a candle, from that ſingle inſtance connects the pain of burn- 
ing with putting his finger in the candle, and believes that theſe 
two things muſt go together. Ir is obvious, that this part of our 
conſtitution is of very great uſe before we come to the uſe of reaſon, 
and guards us from a thouſand miſchiefs, which, without it, we 
i. | would ruſh into; it may ſometimes lead us into error, but the 


good effects of it far overbalance the ill. 


It i no doubt, the perfection of a enticed being to have no be- 
lief but what is grounded on intuitive evidence, or on Juſt reaſon- 
ing: But man, I apprehend, is not ſach a being; nor is it the in- 
tention of Nature that he ſhould be ſuch a being, in every period 
of his exiſtence. We come into the world without the exerciſe of 
reaſon ; we are merely animal before we are rational creatures; and 
14 | it is neceſſary for our preſervation, that we ſhould: believe many 
= 5 n before we can reaſon. How then is our belief to be regu- 

| | lated 
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lated before we have reaſon to regulate it? has Nature left it to be CHAT. XXI. 
regulated by chance? By no means. It is regulated by certain 
Principles, which are parts of our conſtitution ; whether they ought 
to be called animal principles, or inſtinctive principles, or what 
name we give to them, is of ſmall moment; but they are certainly 
different from the faculty of reaſon : They do the office of reaſon 
while ir is in its infancy, and muſt as it were be carried in a nurſe's 

arms, and they are leading ſtrings to it in its gradual progreſs. = 


From what has been ſaid, I think it appears, that our original 
powers of perceiving objects by our ſenſes receive great improve- 
ment by uſe and habit; and without this improvement, would be 

| altogether inſufficient for the purpoſes of life. The daily occur- 
rences of life not only add to our ſtock of knowledge, but give ad- 
ditional perceptive powers to our ſenſes ; and time gives us the uſe 
of our eyes and ears, as well as of our hands and legs. | 


This is the greateſt and moſt important improvement of our ex- 
ternal ſenſes. It is to be found in all men come to years of un- 
derſtanding, but is various in different perſons according to their 
different occupations, and the different circumſtances in which they 
are placed. ' Every artiſt acquires an eye as well as a hand in his 
own profeſſion: His eye becomes ſkilled in perceiving, no leſs than 
his hand in mn what nn to his 3 


Beſides this improvement of our ſenſes which nature probes 
without our intention, there are various ways in which they may 
be improved, or their defects remedied by art. As, fir/, by a due 
care of the organs of ſenſe that they be in a ſound and natural ſtate. 
This Eng to the en of the Medical Faculty. 


Secondly, By accurate attention to the objects of ſenſe. The ef- 
fects of ſuch attention in improving our ſenſes appear in every art. 
The artiſt by giving more attention to certain objects than others 


do, by that means perceives * things in thoſe objects which 
| others 
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CHAP.XXI. others do not. Thoſe who happen to be deprived of one ſenſe, 
| frequently ſupply that defect in a great degree, by giving more ac- 
curate attention to the objects of the ſenſes they have. The blind 
have often been known to acquire uncommon acuteneſs in diſtin. 
guiſhing things by feeling and hearing; and the deaf are uncom- 
monly quick in reading mens thoughts in their countenance. 
; | | * 

A third way in which our ſenſes admit of improvement, is, by 
additional organs or inſtruments contrived by art. By the inven- 
tion of optical glaſſes, and the gradual improvement of them, the 
natural power of viſion is wonderfully improved, and a vaſt addi- 

tion made to the ſtock of knowledge which we acquire by the eye. 

By ſpeaking trumpets, and ear trumpets, ſome improvement has 

| | been made in the ſenſe of hearing. Whether by ſimilar inventions 
= the other ſenſes may be improved, ſeems uncertain. 


A fourth method by which the information got by our ſenſes 
may be improved, is, by diſcovering the connection which Nature 
hath eſtabliſhed between the ſenſible qualities of objects and their 
more latent thay BN | | 


By the ſenfible 3 of bodies, I underſtand thoſe that are 
perceived immediately by the ſenſes, ſuch as their colour, figure, 
feeling, ſound, taſte, ſmell. The various modifications, and va- 
4 rious combinations of theſe, - are innumerable z ſo that there are 
| | Hardly two individual bodies in Nature that r not be diſtin- 


| Ni by their ſenſible qualities 


The latent . are ſuch as are not immediately diſcovered 
by our ſenſes; but diſcovered, ſometimes by accident, ſometimes 
by experiment or obſervation. The moſt important part of our 
ot knowledge of bodies, is the knowledge of the latent qualities of 
; | the ſeveral ſpecies, by which they are adapted to certain purpoſes, 
| either for food, or medicine, or agriculture, or _— the materials or 
utenſils of ſome art or manufacture. | | 


I 
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I am taught, that certain ſpecies of bodies have certain latent HAP. XXI. 


qualities ; but how ſhall I know that this individual is of ſuch a 
ſpecies ? This muſt be known by the ſenſible qualities which cha- 
racteriſe the ſpecies. I muſt know that this is bread, and that 
wine, before I eat the one or drink the other. I muſt know that 
this 1s rhubarb, and that en before I uſe the one or the other 


for medicine. . 


It is one 3 of human knowledge to know the names of 


the various ſpecies of natural and artificial bodies, and to know 
the ſenſible qualities by which they are aſcertained to be of ſuch 
a ſpecies, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed from one another. 
It is another branch of knowledge to know the latent qualities of 
the ſeveral ſpecies, and the uſes to which they are ſubſervient. 


The man who poſſeſſes both theſe branches, is informed by his 
ſenſes of innumerable things of real moment, which are hid from 


thoſe who poſſeſs only one, or neither. This is an improvement 


in the information got by our ſenſes, which muſt keep pace with 
the improvements made in natural hiſtory, in natural philoſophy, 
and in the a arts. 


It would be an improvement ſtill higher, if we were able to 
diſcover any connection between the ſenſible qualities of bodies 


and their latent qualities, without knowing the ſpecies, or what 


may have been diſcovered with regard to it. 


1 Some Philoſophers of the firſt rate have made attempts towards 
this noble improvement, not without promiſing hopes of ſucceſs. 


Thus the celebrated Linnzus has attempted to point out certaia 
ſenſible qualities by which a plant may very probably be conclu- 


ded to be poiſonous, without knowing its name or ſpecies. He 
has given ſeveral other inſtances, wherein certain medical and 
ceconomical virtues of plants are indicated by their external ap- 


pearances. Sir IsAAC NewToON hath attempted to ſhow, that 
22 - from 
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Af. xxl. from the colours of bodies we may form a probable conjecture | 
| of the ſize of their conſtituent wy wi which the rays of light 
are reflected. 


No man can pretend to ſet limits to the diſcoveries that may be 
made by human genius and induſtry, of ſuch connections between 
the latent and the ſenſible qualities of bodies. A wide field here 
opens to our view, whoſe boundaries no man can aſcertain, of 

improvements that may hereafter be mak in n the gn 
y Peat: bro hag ſenſes. = | w_ 


CHAP. XXI. 


E the Fallacy of the ae. 1 


Cube of the fallacy of the ſenſes wn 1 very com- 
in ancient and in modern times, eſpecially among the 


Philoſophers: Aud if we ſhould take for granted all that they have 
ſaid on this ſubject, the natural concluſion from it might ſeem to 
be, that the ſenſes are given to us by ſome malignant Dzmon on 
purpoſe to delude us, rather than that they are formed by the wiſe 
and beneficent Author of Nature, to give us true information of 
things ecellary to our mans and ee. | 
8 
The whole ſect of Atomiſts among ako ancients, led Aa Dr o- 
CRITUS, and afterwards by EyxicuRUs maintained, that all the 
qualities of bodies which the moderns call ſecondary qualities, to 
wit, ſmell, taſte, ſound, colour, heat and cold, are mere illuſions 
of ſenſe, and have no real exiſtence. PLATO maintained that we 
can attain no real knowledge of material things; and that eter- 
nal and immutable ideas are the only objects of real knowledge. 
The Academics and Sceptics anxiouſly ſought for arguments to 


n the ä of our ſenſes, in order to ſupport their fa- 
e vourite 
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vourite doctrine, that even in things that ſeem moſt nnn we CHAP.XXI 


ought to with-hold aſſent. 


Among the Peripatetics we find frequent complaints that the 
ſenſes often deceive us, and that their teſtimony is to be ſuſpected, 
when it is not confirmed by reaſon, by which the errors of ſenſe 
may be corrected. This complaint they ſupported by many com- 
mon-place inſtances ; ſuch as, the crooked appearance of an oar 
in water; objects being magnified, and their diftance miſtaken in 
a fog; the ſun and moon appearing about a foot or two in diame- 
ter, while they are really thouſands of miles ; a ſquare tower be- 
ing taken at a diſtance to'be round. Theſe, and many ſimilar ap- 


pearances, they thought to be ſufficiently accounted for from the 


fallacy of. the ſenſes: And thus the fallacy of the ſenſes was uſed. 


as a decent cover to conceal their ignorance of the real cauſes of 
ſuch phænomena, and ſerved the ſame purpoſe as their sel 
qualities and ſubſtantial forms. 


| Drs CarTEs and his followers joined in the ſame complaint. 
ANTONY LE GRAND, a Philoſopher of that ſect, in the firft chap- 
ter of his Logic, exprefles the ſentiments of the ſect as follows: 


Since all our ſenſes are fallacious, and we are frequently de- 


«* ceived by them, common reaſon adviſes, that we ſhould not put 
* too much truſt in them, nay, that we ſhould ſuſpect falſehood in 
every thing they repreſent ; for it is imprudence and temerity 
to truſt to thoſe who have but once deceived us; and if they err 
« at any time, they may be believed always to err. They are 
„ given by Nature for this purpoſe only, ro warn us of what is 


&< uſeful and what is hurtful to us. The order of Nature is per- 


verted when we put them to any other _ and apply them for 
> the n ene of truth.“ 


When we otic that the active part of mankind, in all ages 
from the beginning of the world, have reſted their moſt important 


concerns upon. the 3 of ſenſe, it will be very difficult to 
Oo | | reconcile 
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CHA | 
HAP. . reconcile hide ka with the ſpeculative opinion ſo. generally 


entertained of the fallaciouſneſs of the ſenſes. And it ſeems to 
be a very unfavourable account of the workmanſhip of the Su- 


preme Being, to think that he has given us one faculty to deceive 
us, to wit, our ſenſes, and another faculty, to Set our reaſon, to 


detect the fallacy. | 


It deſerves, "ERP" to be combbdered; whaheo the fallaciouſneſs 


of our ſenſes be not a common error, which men have been led in- 


to, from a defire to conceal their 1 en or to e for 


| their miſtakes. FT 


There are two powers which we owe to our external ſenſes, 
ſenſation, and the i eee of external objedts.; 


It is :mpoſſible that there can be any fallacy i in ee For 


we are conſcious of all our ſenſations, and they can neither be any 


other in their nature, nor greater or leſs in their degree than we 
feel them. It is impoſſible that a man ſhould be in pain, when 
he does not feel pain; and when he feels pain, it is impoſſible that 
his pain ſhould not be real, and in its degree what it is felt to be; 
and the ſame thing may be ſaid of every ſenſation whatſoever. 
An agreeable or an uneaſy ſenſation may be forgot when it is paſt, 
but when it is preſent, it can be nothing but what we feel. | 


If, therefore, there be any fallacy in our ſenſes, it muſt be in the 
perception of external objects, which we ſhall next conſider. 


And here I grant that we can conceive powers of perceiving ex- 
ternal objects more perfect than ours, which, poflibly, beings of a 


higher order may enjoy. We can perceive external objects only 
by means of bodily organs; and theſe are liable to various di ſor- 


ders, which ſometimes affect our powers of perception. The 
nerves and brain, which are interior organs of perception, are like- 
wiſe liable to diſorders, as every part of the human frame is. | 
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The imagination, the memory, the judging and reaſoning pow- CHAT. XXII. 


ers, are all liable to be hurt, or even deſtroyed, by diſorders of the 
body, as well as our powers of perception; but we do not on this 
account call them fallacious. | 


. Our Cantos our memory, and our reaſon, are all limited and 
imperfect : This is the lot of humanity : But they are ſuch as the 
Author of our being ſaw to be beſt fitted for us in our preſent ſtate. 
Superior natures may have intellectual powers which we have not, 
or ſuch as we have, in a more perfect degree, and leſs liable to 
accidental diſorders : But we have no reaſon to think that God has 
given fallacious powers to any of his creatures : This would be to 
think diſhonourably of our Maker, and would aur a foundation 
for univerſal ſcepriciſm. 


The appearances commonly imputed to the fallacy of the ſenſes 


are many, and of different kinds; but I think they may be redu- 


ced to hs four following claſſes. 


Firſt, Many hin. called deceptions of the ſenſes are only con- 
cluſions raſhly drawn from the teſtimony of the ſenſes. In theſe 
caſes the teſtimony of the ſenſes is true, but we raſhly draw a con- 
cluſion from it, which does not neceſſarily follow. We are diſpo- 
| ſed to impute our errors rather to falſe information than to incon- 
cluſive reaſoning, and to blame our ſenſes for the wrong concluſions 
we draw from their teſtimony. | 


Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea for a true one, 


he ſays his ſenſes deceived him; but he lays the blame where it 
ought not to be laid: For we may aſk him, Did your ſenſes give 
a falſe reſtimony of the colour, or of the figure, or of the impreſ- 
ſion? No. But this is all that they teſtified, and this they teſtified 
truly : From theſe premiſes you concluded thar it was a true guinea, 
but this concluſion does not follow; you erred therefore, not by 
0 ** * the teſtimony of nid but by judging Ry from 
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CHAP. XXIL its teſtimony : Not only are your ſenſes innocent of this error, but 
— 


it is only by their information that it can be diſcovered. If you 
conſult them properly, they will inform vou that what you took 
for a guinea is baſe metal, or is deficient in weight, and this can 


1 1 e to Ae met with a man whe FRONT: the ar- 
gument uſed by Proteſtants againſt the Popiſh doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, from the teſtimony of our ſenſes, inconclufive ; becauſe, | 
faid he, inſtances may be given where ſeveral of our ſenſes may de- 
ceive ns : How do we know then that there may not be caſes where- 
in they all deceive us, and no ſenſe is left to detect the fallacy ? I 
begged of him to know an inſtance wherein ſeveral of our ſenſes 
deceive us. I take, ſaid he, a piece of ſoft turf, I cur it into the 


ſhape of an apple; with the eſſence of apples, I give it the ſmell of 


an apple; and with paint, I can give it the ſkin and colour of an 
apple. Here then is a body, which, if you judge dy your eye, by 


your touch, or by you ſmell, is an * 


TO chis I would A that no one of our ſenſes Aeeliees us in 
this caſe. My ſight and touch reſtify that I has the ſhape and co- 


| Jour of an apple: This is true. The ſenſe of ſmelling teſtifies that 


it has the ſmell of an apple: This is likewiſe true, and is no de- 
ception. Where then lies the deception ? It is evident it lies in 
this, that becauſe this body has ſome qualities belonging to an 
apple, I conclude that it is an apple. This is a fallacy, not of che 


N but of inconcluſive ere 


Many falſe nn ce beste deceptions of ſenſe, 
ariſe from our miſtaking relative motion for real or abſolute mo- 
tion. Theſe can be no deceptions of ſenſe, becauſe by our ſenſes 


ve perceive only the relative motions of bodies; and it is by rea- 
ſoning that we infer the real from the relative which we perceive. 


A little reflection may latiefy us of _ : 


an 
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It was before obſerved, that we perceive extenſion to be one ſen. CHAT. XXII. 


fible quality of bodies, and thence are neceſſarily led to conceive 


ſpace, though ſpace be of itſelf no object of ſenſe. When a body 


is removed out of its place, the ſpace which it filled remains empty 


till it is filled by ſome other body, and would remain if it ſhould 


never be filled. Before any body exiſted, the ſpace which bodies 
now occupy was empty ſpace, capable of receiving bodies; for no 


body can exiſt where there is no ſpace to contain it, There i 18 ſpace | 


therefore wherever bodies exiſt, or can exiſt. 


| Hence it is evident that ſpace can have no limits. It is no leſs 
evident that it is immoveable. Bodies placed in it are moveable, 
but the place where they were cannot be moved ; and we can as 
eaſily conceive a thing to be moved from itſelf, as one part of ſpace 
brought nearer to, or removed farther from another. 


This ſpace therefore which is unlimited and immoveable, is called 
by Philoſophers abſolute pace. Abſolute or real motion is a change 
of place in abſolute ſpace. | 


Our ſenſes do not teſtify the abſolute motion or abſolute reſt of 


any body. When one body removes from another, this may be 
diſcerned by the ſenſes; but whether any body keeps the ſame parr 


of abſolute ſpace, we do not perceive by our ſenſes: When one 


body ſeems to remove from another, we can infer with certainty 
that there is abſolute motion, but whether in the one or the other, 
or partly in both, is not diſcerned by ſenſe. 


Of alt the prej adices which philoſophy contradicts, I believe 
there is none ſo general as that rhe earth keeps its place unmoved. 


This opinion ſeems to be univerſal, till it is corrected by inſtruc- 


tion, or by philoſophical ſpeculation. Thoſe who have any tinc- 
ture of education are not now in danger of being held by it, but 
they find at firſt a reluctance to believe that there are antipodes ; 
Wat the earth is ſpherical, and turns round ts axis every day, and 
round 
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CHAP, 27 round the ſun every year: They can ot the time when ut 


ſtruggled with prejudice upon theſe points, and prevailed at length, 
but not without ſome effort. 


The cauſe of a prejudice ſo very general is not unworthy of in- 
veſtigation, But that is not our preſent buſineſs. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that it cannot juſtly be called a fallacy of ſenſe; becauſe 
our ſenſes teſtify only the change of ſituation of one body 1 in rela- 
tion to other bodies, and not its change of ſituation in abſolute 
ſpace. It is only the relative motion of bodies that we perceive, 
and that, we perceive truly. It is the province of reaſon and phi- 
loſophy, from the relative motions which we perceive, to collect 
the real and abſolute motions which produce them. 


All * muſt be eſtimated from ſome point or place which is 
ſuppoſed to be at reſt. We perceive not the points of abſolute 
ſpace, from which real and abſolute motion muſt be reckoned: 
And there are obvious reaſons that lead mankind in the ſtate of 
ignorance, to make the earth the fixed place from which they may 
eſtimate the various motions they perceive. The cuſtom of doing 
this from infancy, and of uſing conſtantly a language which ſup- 
poſes the earth to be at reſt, may perhaps be the cauſe of the ge- 
neral prejudice in favour of this opinion. 


Thus it appears, that if we diſtinguiſh ane between what 


our ſenſes really and naturally teſtify, and the concluſions which 
we draw from their teſtimony by reaſoning, we ſhall find many of 


the errors, called fallacies of the ſenſes, to be no fallacy of the ſen- 
ſes, but raſh Judgments, which are not to be imputed to our 


| ſenſes. 


Secondl „Another claſs of errors imputed to the fallacy of the 
ſenſes, are thoſe which we are liable to in our acquired perceptions. 
Acquired perception is not properly the teſtimony of thoſe ſenſes 
which od. hath given us, but a ne drawn from what the 


ſenſes 
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things conjoined with what our ſenſes teſtify, We are led by our 
conſtitution to expect this conjunction in time to come; and when 
we have often found it in our experience to happen, we acquire a 
firm belief, that the things which we have found thus conjoined 
are connected in nature, and that one is a ſign of the other. The 
appearance of the ſign immediately produces the belief of its uſual 


atttendant, and we think we perceive the one as well as the other. 


That ſuch concluſions are formed even in infancy, no man can 
doubt; nor is it leſs certain that they are confounded with the na- 
tural and immediate perceptions of ſenſe, and in all languages are 
called by the ſame name. We are therefore authoriſed by lan- 
guage to call them perception, and muſt often do ſo, or ſpeak un- 
intelligibly. But philoſophy reaches us in this, as in many other 
inſtances, to diſtinguiſh things which the vulgar confound. I have 
therefore given the name of acquired perception to ſuch conclu- 
ſions, to diſtinguiſh them from what is naturally, originally, and 
immediately teſtified by our ſenſes. Whether this acquired per- 
ception is to be reſolved into ſome proceſs of reaſoning, of which 
we have loſt the remembrance, as ſome Philoſophers think, or whe- 
ther it reſults from ſome part of our conſtitution diſtin from rea- 
ſon, as I rather believe, does not concern the preſent ſubject. If 
the firſt of theſe opinions be true, the errors of acquired percep- 
tion will fall under the firſt claſs before mentioned. If not, it 


makes a diſtinct claſs by itſelf. But whether the one or the other 


be true, it muſt be obſerved, that the errors of acquired percep- 
tion are not properly fallacies of our ſenſes. | 


Thus when a globe 1s ſer before me, I perceive 5 my eyes that 
it has three dimenſions and a ſpherical figure. To ſay that this is 


not perception, would be to reject the authority of cuſtom in the 


uſe of words, which no wiſe man will do: But that it is not the 
teſtimony of my ſenſe of ſeeing, every Philoſopher knows. | I ſee 
only a circular form, having the light and colour diſtributed in a 

| certain 
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ſenſes teſtify. In our paſt experience, we have found certain | CHAP. XXIL 
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CHAP. XXII. certain way over it. But being accuſtomed to obſerve this diſtri- 
— : 
bution of light and colour only in a ſpherical body, I immediate- 
ly, from what I ſee, believe the object to be ſpherical, and ſay that 
I ſee or perceive it to be ſpherical. When a painter, by an exact 
imitation of that diſtribution of light and colour, which I have 
been accuſtomed to ſee only in a real ſphere, deceives me, ſo as to 
make me take that to be a real ſphere, which is only a painted one, 
the teſtimony of my eye is true; the colour and viſible figure of 
the object is truly what I ſee it to be: The error lies in the conclu- 
| fion drawn from what I ſee, to wit, that the object has three di- 
menſions and a ſpherical figure. The concluſion is falſe in this 
caſe ; but whatever be the origin of this conclufion, it is not pro- 
_ perly the teftimony of ſenſe. | 


To this claſs we muſt refer the fiahentatinns we are apt to o Wein of 
the diſtance and magnitude of the heavenly bodies, and of ter- 
reſtrial objects ſeen on high. The miſtakes we make of the mag- 
nitude and diſtance of objects ſeen through optical glaſſes, or 
_ through an armoſphere uncommonly clear, or rp rar ng foggy, 
i | belong likewiſe to this claſs, | 


The errors we are led into in ite perception are very rare- 
ly hurtful to us in the conduct of life; they are gradually cor- 
rected by a more enlarged experience, and a more perfect know- 
ledge of the laws of Nature: And the general laws of our conſti- 
tution, by which we are ſometimes led into yay are of the og 


eſt utility. 


We come into the world ignorant of every thing, and by our 
ignorance expoſed to many dangers and to many miſtakes. The 
regular train of cauſes and effects, which Divine Wiſdom has eſta- 
bliſhed, and which directs every ſtep of our conduct in advanced 
life, is unknown, until it is gradually diſcovered by experience. a 


We muſt learn much from experience before we can reaſon, and 
therefore 
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therefore muſt be liable to many errors. Indeed, I apprehend, CHAP. XXII 


that, in the firſt part of life, reaſon would do us much more hurt 
than good. Were we ſenſible of our condition in that period, and 
capable of reflecting upon it, we ſhould be like a man in the dark, 


ſurrounded with dangers, where every ſtep he takes may be into a 


pit. Reaſon would direct him to fit down, and wait till he could 
ſee about hirn. | 


Wy like manner, if we ſuppoſe an infant endowed with reafon, 
it would direct him to do nothing, till he knew what could be done 
with ſafety. This he can only know by experiment, and experi- 


ments are dangerous. Reaſon directs, that experiments that are 


full of danger ſhould not be made without a very urgent cauſe. 
It would therefore make the infant unhappy, and hinder his im- 
Ras by experience. . 

„Nature has Silos another may. The child, . 
of danger, is led by inſtinct to exert all his active powers, to try 
every thing without the cautious admonitions of reaſon, and to 


believe every thing that is told him. Sometimes he fuffers by his 


raſhneſs what reaſon would have prevented: But his ſuffering 
proves a ſalutary diſcipline, and makes him for the future avoid 


the cauſe of it. Sometimes he is impoſed upon by his credulity ; 


but it is of infinite benefit to him upon the whole. His activity 


and credulity are more uſeful qualities, and better inſtructors than 
reaſon would be; they teach him more in a day than reaſon would 
do in a year; they furniſh a ſtock of materials for reaſon to work 
upon; they make him eaſy and happy in a period of his exiſtence, 


hen reaſon could only ſerve to ſuggeſt a thouſand tormenting 


anxieties and fears: And he acts agreeably to the conſtitution and 


intention of Nature, even when he does and believes what reaſon 


would not Juſtify. So that the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Au- 
_ thor of Nature is no leſs conſpicuous i in with-holding the exerciſe 
of our reaſon in this period, than in beſtowing 1 it when: we are 

ripe for it. 
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char. xxn. A third claſs of errors, aſcribed to the fallacy of the ſenſes, pro- 


ceeds from ignorance of the laws of Nature. 


The laws of Nature (I mean not moral but phyſical laws) are 
learned, either from our own experience, or the experience of 
others, who have had occafion to obſerve the courſe of Nature. 


| Tgnorance of thoſe laws, or inattention to them, is apt to occa- 


ſion falſe judgments with regard to the objects of ſenſe, eſpecially 


thoſe of hearing and of fight; which falſe judgments are often, 
without good A bs called fallacies of ſenſe. | 


Sounds affect the ear differently, according as che ſounding bo- 
dy is before or behind us, on the right hand or on the left, near 
or at a great diſtance. We learn, by the manner in which the 
ſound affects the ear, on what hand we are to look for the ſound- 
ing body; and in moſt caſes we judge right. But we are ſome- 
times deceived by echos, or by whiſpering galleries, or ſpeaking 
trumpets, which return the ſound, or alter its eee or con- 
vey it to a diſtance without diminution. 


The 3 18 ill greater, becauſe more uncommon, which 
is ſaid to be produced by Gaſtriloquiſts, that is, perſons who have 


acquired the art of modifying their voice, fo that ir ſhall affect 
the ear of the hearers, as if it came from another n or — 


the clouds, or from under the earth. 


I never had the fortune to. be acquainted with any of theſe ar- 


| tiſts, and therefore cannot ſay to what degree - PO" the arr 


may have been carried. 


17G 1 it to be only ſuch an imperfect imitation as may 
deceive thoſe who are inattentive, or under a panic. For if it 
could be carried to perfection, a Gaſtriloquiſt would be as danger- 
ous a man in ſociety as was the ſhepherd Gios, who, by turning 

7 a 
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a ring upon his finger, could make himſelf inviſible, and by that CHAP. XXII 


means, from being the King's ſhepherd, became King of _— 


If the Gaſtriloquiſts have all been too good men to uſe their ta- 
lent to the detriment of others, it might at leaſt be expected that 
ſome of them ſhould apply it to their own advantage. If it could 


be brought to any conſiderable degree of perfection, it ſeems to be 


as proper an engine for drawing money by the exhibition of it, as 

legerdemain or rope-dancing. But I have never heard of any ex- 

hibition of this kind, and therefore am apt to think that it is too 
coarſe an imitation to bear exhibition even to the vulgar. 


Some are ſaid to have the art of imitating the voice of another 
ſo exactly, that in the dark they might be taken for the perſon 
whoſe voice they imitate. I am apt to think, that this art alſo, in 
the relations made of it, is magnified beyond the truth, as won- 


derful relations are apt to be, and that an attentive ear would be 


able to diſtinguiſh the copy from the original. 


It is indeed * wonderful inſtance of the accuracy as well as of 


the truth of our ſenſes, in things that are of real uſe in life, that 
we are able to diſtinguiſh all our acquaintance by their counte- 
nance, by their voice, and by their hand-writing, when at the 
ſame time we are often unable to ſay by what minute difference 
the diſtinction is made; and that we are ſo very rarely deceived in: 


matters of this kind, when we give proper attention to the infor- 


mations of ſenſe.. - 


A Shang if any caſe ſhould happen, in- which ſounds produ- 
ced by different cauſes are not diſtinguiſhable by the ear, this may 
prove that our ſenſes are imperfect, but not that they are fallaci- 
ons The ear may not be able to draw the juſt concluſion, but it 


is only our ignorance of the laws of ſound that leads us to a wrong 


concl uliog,. 
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Deceptions of ſight, ariſing from ignorance of the laws of Nature, 
are more numerous, and more remarkable than thoſe of hearing. 


The rays of | light, which are the means of ſeeing, paſs in ihe 
lines from the obje to the eye, when they meet with no obſtruc- 
tion; and we are by Nature led to conceive the viſible object to be 
in the direction of the rays that come to the eye. But the rays | 
may be reflected, refracted, or inffected in their paſſage from the 
object to the eye, according to certain fixed laws of Nature, by 
which means their direction may be changed, and conſequently 
the apparent place, figure, or magnitude of the W 


Thus a child ſceing himſelf in a mirror, thinks he ſees . 
child behind the mirror, that imitates all his motions. But even 
a child ſoon gets the better of this ee and knows that he 


ſees himſelf only. 


All the deceptions made by teleſcopes, microſcopes, camera ob- 
ſcuras, magic lanthorns, are of the ſame kind, though not ſo fa- 


miliar to the vulgar. The ignorant may be deceived by them; 
but to thoſe who are acquainted with the principles of optics, they 


give juſt and true information, and the laws of Nature by which 
oy are produced's are of infinite benefit to mankind. 


There remains another claſ of errors, commonly called decep- 
tions of ſenſe, and the only one, as I apprehend, to which that 
name can be given with propriety : I mean ſuch as proceed from 


- ſome diſorder or preternatural ſtare, either of the external organ, 


or of the nerves and mene which are internal organs of eu e 

* a delirium, or in madneſs, perception, memory, imagination, 
and our reaſoning powers, are ſtrangely diſordered and confound- 
ed. There are likewiſe diſorders which affect ſome of our ſenſes, 
while others are ſound. Thus, a man may feel pain in his toes 


after the wh is cut off. He _ feel a little ball double by croſ- 
| ſing 
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ſing his fingers. He may ſee an object double, by not di- 
recting both eyes properly to it. By preſſing the ball of his eye, 
he may ſee colours that are not real. By the jaundice in his eyes, 


he may miſtake colours. Theſe are more properly deceptions of 


ſenſe than any of the claſſes before mentioned. 
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We muſt acknowledge it to be the lot of human nature, that all 


the human faculties are liable, by accidental cauſes, to be hurt 
and unfitted for their natural functions, either wholly or in part: 
But as this imperfection is common to them all, it gives no juſt 
ground for accounting any of them fallacious. 


Upon the whole, it ſeems to have been a common error of Phi- 
loſophers to account the ſenſes fallacious. And to this error they 
have added another, that one uſe af n is to detect the falla- 
cies of ſenſe. 


| 1 appears, I think, from what has been ſaid, that there is no 

more reaſon to account our ſenſes fallacious, than our reaſon, our 
memory, or any other faculty of judging which Nature hath given 
us. They are all limited and imperfect; but wiſely ſuited to the 
preſent condition of man. We are liable to error and wrong 
judgment in the uſe of them all; but as little in the informations 
of ſenſe as in the deductions of reaſoning. And the errors we 
fall into with regard to objects of ſenſe are not corrected by rea- 
ſon, but by more accurate attention to the informations we may 
receive by our . themſelves. | 


Perhaps the pride of Philoſophers may have given occaſion to 
this error. Reaſon is the faculty wherein they aſſume a ſuperio- 
rity to the unlearned. The informations of ſenſe are common to 

the Philoſopher and to the moſt illiterate: They put all men upon 


a level; and therefore are apt to be undervalued. We muſt, how- 


ever, be beholden to the informations of ſenſe for the greateſt and 


moſt intereſting part of our knowledge. The wiſdom of Nature 
; has 
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CHAP. XXIE has made che moſt uſeful things moſt common, and they ought 
not to be deſpiſed on that account. Nature likewiſe forces our be- 


lief in thoſe informations, and all the n of eg to 


weaken it are fruitleſs and vain. 


I add only one obſervation to what has been ſaid upon this ſub- 
ject. It is, that there ſeems to be a contradiction between what 
Philoſophers teach concerning ideas, and their doctrine of the fal- 
hciouſneſs of the ſenſes. We are taught that the office of the 


ſenſes is only to give us the ideas of external objects. If this be 


fo, there can be no fallacy in the ſenſes. Ideas can neither be true 

nor falſe. If the ſenſes teſtify nothing, they cannot give falſe 
teſtimony. If they are not judging faculties, no judgment can 
be imputed to. them, whether falſe or true. There is, therefore, 
a contradiction between the common doctrine concerning ideas 
and that of the fallaciouſneſs of the ſenſes. Both may be falſe, 


as I believe they are, but both cannot be true. 


ss * 


| 
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CHAP, L 
Things obvious and certain with "oy to —— 


N the gradual progreſs of man, from infunty to maturity, there 
is a certain order in which his faculties are unfolded, and this 


4 to be the beſt order we can follow in treating of them. 


* 


The external ſenſes ap pear firſt; memory Hoon W which 


we are now to conſider. 


It 18 by memory that we have an immediate knowledge of things 
: paſt: The ſenſes give us information of things only as they exiſt 
in the preſent moment; and this information, if it were not pre- 
ſerved by memory, would vaniſh n en and leave us as igno- 
rant as if it had never been. | FF O 


Memory muſt have an object. Every man who remembers muſt 

remember ſomething, and that which he remembers is called the 
object of his remembrance. In this, memory agrees with percep- 
tion, but differs from ſenſation, which has 1 no object _ 0 1 


ing itſelf. 
1 Every man can diſtinguiſh the ching remembered from the re- 


membrance of it. We — remember any thing which we have 
| 885 a 7 


- 
_— 
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ſeen, or heard, or known, or done, or ſuffered ; but the remem- 
brance of it is a particular act of the mind which now exiſts, and 
of which we are conſcious. To confound theſe two is an abſur- 
dity, which a thinking man could not be led into, but by ſome 
falſe hypotheſis which hinders hun from reflecting 1 upon the thing 
which he would explain by it. | 


In memory we do not find ſuch a train of operations connected 
by our conſtitution as in perception. When we perceive an object 
by our ſenſes, there is, firſt, ſome impreſſion made by the object 
upon the organ of ſenſe, either immediately or by means of ſome 
medium. By this an impreſſion is made upon the nerves and 
brain, in conſequence of. which we feel ſome ſenſation; and that 
ſenſation is attended by that conception and belief of the external 


on. which we call perception. Theſe operations. are "fo. con- 


5 


conceptions, and to attend to 1 without confounding i it with che 
others. But in the operations of memory we are free from this 


embarraſſment; they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other acts of 
the mind, and the names which denote them are free from all 


W 


1 . 
* b 9 


The object of memory, or thing „ muſt be ſome- 
thing that is paſt; as the object of perception and of conſciouſneſs 
muſt be ede which! is preſent: What now is, cannot be an 


£5 & Ma + 


__ of perceprion or of conſciouſneſs. 


; Mary is LS 4 accompanied with the belief of that which 
we remember, as perception is accompanied with the belief of that 
which we perceive, and conſciouſneſs with the belief of that 


| whereof we are conſcious. Perhaps in infancy, | or in a diſorder of 


mind, things remembered may be confounded with thoſe which are | 


merely imagined; but in mature years, and in a ſound ſtate of mind, 


every man feels that he muſt believe what he diſtinctly remembers, 
though 


- 
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though he can give no other reaſon of his belief, but that he re- CHAP. I 


members the thing diſtinctly; whereas, when he merely imagines 
a uy ever ſo eee he has no belief of it upon that account. 


This belief, which we have from diſtin& memory, we account 


real knowledge, no leſs certain than if it was grounded on demon- 
ſtration ; no man in his wits calls it in queſtion, or will hear any 
argument againſt it. The teſtimony of witneſſes in cauſes of life 

and death depends upon it, and all the knowledge of mankind of 
_ events is MT on this foundation 


ke: are. cafes in which a man's memory is leſs diſtinct and 
determinate, and where he is ready to allow: that it may have failed 
him; but this does not in the leaſt weaken its credit, when it is 
perfectly diſtinct. 


Memory implies a conception and belief of paſt duration; for it 
is impoſſible that a man ſhould remember a thing diſtinctly, with- 

out believing ſome interval of duration, more or leſs, to have paſſed 
between the time it happened, and the preſent moment; and 1 


think it is impoſſible to ſhow how we could OO a Notion of 
duration if we had no memory, 


Things remembered welt be a formerly perceived or known. 
I remember the tranſit of Venus over the ſun in the year 1769. I 
muſt therefore have perceived it at the time it happened, other- 
wiſe I could not now remember it. Our firſt acquaintance with 
any object of thought cannot be by remembrance. Memory can 


only produce a continuance or renewal of a former acquaintance 3 


with the thing remembered. 

The eee of a paſt event is neceſſarily accompanied 
with the con viction of our own exiſtence at the time the event 
happened. I cannot remeraber a thing that happened a year ago, 
without a conviction as ſtrong as memory can give, that I, the 


* : ſame 
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ſame identical perſon who now remember that event, did chen | 
exiſt. | 


What I have hitherto ſaid concerning memory, I conſider as 
principles which appear obvious and certain to every man who 
will take the pains to reflect upon the operations of his own mind. 
They are facts of which every man muſt judge by what he feels; 
and they admit of no other proof but an appeal to every man's 
own reflection. I ſhall therefore take them for granted in what 
follows, and ſhall firſt draw ſome- concluſions from them, and then 


examine the theories of Philoſophers concerning memory, and con- 


cerning duration, and our perſonal nee af neh we e 
* 9 Pa by * | 4 me ti i 


AE. 


| Mens an 9 . aculty. 
1 : | 
IR 87, I think it appears that memory is an original faculty | 
given us by the Author of our being, of which we can © ge 


no e e but that we are ſo made. 


The knowledge which 1 have of e dad by my memor 7 


ſeems to me as unaccountable as an immediate knowledge would 


be of things to come; and I can give no reaſon why I ſhould have 
the one and not the other, but that ſuch is the will of my Maker. 
I find in my mind a diſtinct conception and a firm belief of a ſeries 


of paſt events; but how this is produced I know not. I call it 


memory, but this 1s only giving a name to it; it 1s not an account 
of its cauſe. I believe moſt firmly what I diſtinctly remember; 
but I can give no reaſon of this belief. It is the inſpiration of the 
1 that gives me this underſtanding. | | 


When 
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When I believe the truth of a mathematical axiom or of a mathe- CHAP. I. 
5 2 


matical propoſition, I ſee that it muſt be ſo: Every man who has 


the ſame conception of it ſees the ſame. There is a neceſſary and 


an evident connection between the ſubject and the predicate of the 
propoſition ; and I have all the evidence to N my belief which 


I can poſſibly conceive. 


| When I believe that I waſhed my hands and face this morning, 
there appears no neceſſity in the truth of this propoſition. It might 
be, or it might not be. A man may diſtinctly conceive it with- 
court believing it at all. How then do I come to believe it? I re- 

member it diſtinctly. This is all I can ſay. This remembrance is 
an act of my mind. Is it impoſlible that this act ſhould be, if the 
event had not happened? I confeſs I do not ſee any neceſlary con- 
nection between the one and the other. If any man can ſhow ſuch 
a neceſſary connection, then I think that belief which we have of 
what we remember will be fairly accounted for ; but if this can- 

not be done, that belief is unaccountable, and we can ſay no more 
but that it is the reſult of our conſtitution. 


Perkions it may be ſaid, that the experience we have had of the 
fidelity of memory is a good reaſon for relying upon its teſtimony. 
I deny not that this may be a reaſon to thoſe who have had this 
experience, and who reflect upon it. But I believe there are few 
who ever thought of this reaſon, or who found any need of it. It 
muſt be ſome very rare occaſion that leads a man to have recourſe 


dd it; and in thoſe who have done fo, the teſtimony of memory. 
was believed before the experience of its fidelity, and that belief 


could not be cauſed by the experience which came after it. 


We know ſome abſtract truths, by comparing the terms of the 
propoſition which expreſſes them, and perceiving ſome neceſſary 
relation or agreement between them. It is thus I know that two 
and three make five; that the diameters of a circle are all equal. 


Mr Locks having diſcovered this ſource of knowledge, too raſhly 
| EE concluded 
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Car. II. concluded that all human knowledge might be derived from it; 


and in this he has been followed mary n. ; by Mr Home in 
eee 


But I apprehend, that our knowledge: of ts exiſtence of things 


contingent can never be traced to this ſource. I know that ſuch a 


thing exiſts, or did exiſt. This knowledge cannot be derived from 
the perception of a neceſſary agreement between exiſtence and the 


thing that exiſts, becauſe there is no ſuch neceſlary agreement; 


and therefore no ſuch agreement can be perceived either immediate- 
ly, or by a chain of reaſoning. The ching does not exiſt neceſſa- 


rily, but by the will and power of him that made it; and there 1s 


no contradiction follows from paid it not to crit. 


When I think it Sara, hs our 3 of he bday 
of our own thoughts, of the exiſtence of all the material objects 
about us, and of all paſt contingencies, muſt be derived, not from 
a perception of neceſſary ee or e ee but from ſome 


other ſource. 


Our Maker "TIN! NOR other 6 
ledge of theſe things; means which perfectly anſwer their end, 
and produce the effect intended by them. But in what manner 
they do this, is, I fear, beyond our ſkill to explain. We know 
our own thoughts, and the operations of our minds, by a power 
which we call conſciouſneſs: But this is only giving a name to 
this part of our frame. It does not explain its fabric, nor how it 


produces in us an irreſiſtible conviction of its informations. We 
perceive material objects and their ſenſible qualities by our ſenſes ; 


bur how they give us this information, and how they produce our 
belief in it, we know not. We know many paſt events by memo- 
ry 5 n bs how it grves this information, I ee, 18 men 


e betete wier fabtite diſputes were held through all the 


ſcholaſtic ages, and are ſtill carried on about the. prefcience of the 
| | — 


MEMORY AN ORIGINAL FACULTY... 


Deity. ARISTOTLE had taught, that there can be no certain fore- 
knowledge of things contingent ; and in this he has been very ge- 
nerally followed, upon no other grounds, as I apprehend, bur that 
we- cannot conceive how ſuch things ſhould be foreknown, and 
therefore conclude it ro be impoſſible. Hence has ariſen an op- 
pofition and fuppoſed inconſiſtency. between Divine preſcience and 
human liberty. Some have given up the firſt in favour of the laſt, 
and others have given up the laſt in order to ſupport the firſt. 
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It is remarkable, that theſe diſputants have never apprehended | 


that chere is any difficulty in reconciling with liberty the know- 
ledge of what is paſt, but only of what is future. It is preſcience 
only, and not memory, that is ſuppoſed to be hoſtile to liberty, 
and hardly reconcileable to it. 


Yet I believe the difficulty is perfectly equal in the one caſe and 
in the other. I admit, that we cannot account for preſcience of 
the actions of a free agent. But I maintain that we can as little 


account for memory of the paſt actions of a free agent. If any 


man thinks he can prove that the actions of a free agent cannot 
be foreknown, he will find the fame arguments of equal force to 
prove that the paſt actions of a free agent cannot be remembered. 


It is true, that what is paſt did certainly exiſt. It is no leſs true, 


that what is future will certainly exiſt. I know no reaſoning from 
the conſtitution of the agent, or from his circumſtances, that has 

not equal ſtrength, whether it be applied to his paſt or to his fu- 

ture actions. The paſt was, but now is not. The future will be, 

but now is not. The preſent is equally connected, or unconnect- 
ed with both. | 5 „„ 


The only reaſoù why men have apprehended fo. great diſparity in 
caſes ſo perfectly like, I take to. be this, That the faculty of me- 
mory in ourſelves convinces us from fact, that it is not impoſſible 
that an intelligent being, even a finite being, thould have certain 

knowledge of paſt actions of free agents, without tracing them 


Ar m 


from any thing neceſſarily connected with them. But having no 
preſcience in ourſelves correſponding to our memory of what is 


- paſt, we find great r in Tn? it to be poſſible even in 


the Sagem Being. 


A faculty which we poſſeſs in ſome degree, we eaſily admit that 
the Supreme Being may poſleſs in a more perfect degree; but a 
faculty, which has nothing correſponding to it in our conſtitution, 


we will hardly allow to be poſſible. We are fo conſtituted as 


to 'have an intuitive knowledge 'of many things paſt; but we 
have no intuitive knowledge of the future. We might perhaps 


have been ſo conſtituted as to have an intuitive knowledge of the 


future, but not of the paſt ; nor would this conſtitution have 


been more unaccountable than the preſent, though it might be 


much more inconvenient. Had this been our conſtitution, we 
ſhould have found no difficulty in admitting that the Deity may 
know all things future, but very much in admitting his know- 
ledge of things that are paſt. ” 


. Our Ae faculties are all unaccountable. Of theſe memory 
is one. He only who made them, comprehends fully how they 


are made, and how they produce in us not only a conception, but 


a firm belief and aſſurance of things which it concerns us to 
know. 


CHAP, . 
* Duration. 


ROM the prindples laid down in the firſt chapter of this Eſſay, 
I think it appears, that our notion of duration, as well as our 
belief of it, is got by the faculty of memory. It is eſſential to 


every thing remembered that it be ſomething which is paſt; and 


we cannot conceive a Gy: 4 to be Fn without conceiving ſome 
| duration, 


O F DURATION. 
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| duration, more or leſs, n it and the preſent. As ſoon there- CHAP: III., 


fore as we remember any thing, we muſt have both a notion and 


a belief of duration. It is neceſſarily ſuggeſted by every operation 
of our memory ; and to that faculty it ought to be aſcribed. This 
is therefore a proper place to conſider what is known concerning it. 


Duration, extenſion, and number, are the meafures of all things 
ſubje&t to menſuration. When we apply them to finite things 
which are meaſured by them, they ſeem of all things to be the 
moſt diſtinctly conceived, and moſt within the reach of human 


underſtanding. 


Extenſion having three dimenſions, has an endleſs variety of 


modifications, capable of being accurately defined ; and their va- 
rious relations furniſh the human mind with its mi ample field 


of demonſtrative reaſoning. . Duration having only one dimenſion, 


has fewer modifications; but theſe are. clearly underſtood ; and 


their relations admit of meaſure, aden, and demon, 


reaſoning. 


Number is called diſcrete quantity, becauſe it is compounded of 
units, which are all equal and ſimilar, and it can only be divided. 
into units. This is true, in ſome ſenſe, even of fractions of unity, 
to which we now commonly give the name of number. For in 
every fractional number the unit is ſuppoſed to be ſubdivided in- 
to a certain number of equal parts, which are the units of that 


denomination, and the fractions of that denomination are only 


diviſible into units of the ſame denomination. Duration and ex- 
tenſion are not diſcrete, but continued quantity. They conſiſt of 


parts perfectly ſimilar, but diviſible without end. 


In order to aid our conception of the magnitude and propor- 
tions of the various intervals of duration, we find it neceſſary to. 
give a name to ſome known portion of it, ſuch as an hour, a day, 


a year. Theſe we conſider as ö and by the number of them 
| contained 
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CHAP. HI. n in a larger ! we form a diſtin conception of 


its magnitude. A fimilar expedient we find neceſſary to give us 
a diſtin& conception of the magnitudes and proportions of things 
extended. Thus, number is found neceſlary, as a common mea- 
ſure of extenſion and duration. But this perhaps is owing to the 
weakneſs of our underſtanding. It has even been diſcovered, by 
the ſagacity of Mathematicians, that this expedient does not in all 


_ caſes anſwer its intention. For there are proportions of continued 


quantity, which cannot be perfectly expreſſed by numbers; ſuch 
as that between the diagonal and fide of a ſquare, and many others. 


The parts of duration have to other parts of it the relations of 
prior and poſterior, and to the preſent they have the relations of 
paſt and future. The notion of paſt is immediately ſuggeſted by 


memory, as has been before obſerved. And when we have. got 


the notions of preſent and paſt, and of prior and poſterior, we can 


from theſe frame a notion of the future; for the future is that 


which is poſterior to the preſent. Nearneſs and diſtance are rela- 
tions equally applicable to time and to place. Diſtance in time, 
and diſtance in place, are things fo different in their nature, and 
fo like in their relation, that it is difficult to determine whether 
rhe name of diſtance 1s ipplict to both i in the ſame or an analo- 
Fey ſeple.. —— | 


The extenſion of bodies which we e perceive. by our ſenſes, leads 
us neceſſarily to the conception and belief of a ſpace which re- 


mains immoveable when the body is removed. And the duration 


of events which we remember leads us neceſſarily to the concep- 
tion and belief of a duration, which would have gone on uniform- 
ly, though the event had never e 


Without ſpace ere can be nothing chat is i; And 
without time there can be nothing that hath duration. This I 
think undeniable. And yet we find that extenſion and duration 

3 : 7 | are 
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are not more clear and intelligible than ſpace and time are dark and CHAP. 1IT, 


difficult objects of wee 


As there muſt be ſpace wherever any thing extended does or can 
exiſt, and time when there is or can be any thing that has dura- 
tion, we can ſet no bounds to either, even in our imagination. 
They defy all limitation. The one ſwells in our conception to im- 
—— the other to N 


An eternity paſt is an object which we cannot comprehend ; but 
a beginning of time, unleſs we take it in a figurative ſenſe, is a 


_ contradiction. By a common figure of ſpeech, we give the name 


_of time to thoſe motions and revolutions by which we meaſure it, 


ſuch as days and years. We can conceive a beginning of theſe 
ſenſible meaſures of time, and ſay that there was a time when they 


| were not, a time undiſtinguiſhed by any motion or change; bur 
to ſay that there was a time before all time, is a contradiction. 


All limited duration is comprehended in time, and all limited 
extenſion in ſpace. Theſe, in their capacious womb, contain all 
finite exiſtences, but are contained by none. Created things have 
their particular place in ſpace, and their particular place in time; 
but time 1s every where, and ſpace at all times, They embrace 
each the other, and have that myſterious union which the ſchool- 
men conceived berween ſoul and Ts The whole of each is in 
every pare of the SER" 


We are at a loſe to * category or claſs of Haage we ought 
to refer them. They are not beings, but rather the receptacles of 
every created being, without which it could not have had the poſ- 
ſibility of exiſtence. Philoſophers have endeavoured to reduce all 
the objects of human thought to theſe three claſſes, of ſubſtances, 
modes, and relations. To which of them ſhall we refer time, ſpace 


| and number, the moſt common objects of thought it 
R r 2 123 70 Sir 
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„Sir Is AAc NEWTON thought, that the Deity, by exiſting every 
where, and at all times, conſtitutes time and ſpace, immenſity and 
eternity. This probably ſuggeſted to his great friend Dr CLARKE 
what he calls the argument à priori for the exiſtence of an immenſe 
and eternal Being. Space and time, he thought, are only abſtract 
or partial conceptions of an immenſity and eternity, which forces 
itſelf upon our belief. And as immenſity and eternity are not 
ſubſtances, they muſt be the attributes of a Being who is neceſſa- 
rily immenſe and eternal. Theſe are the ſpeculations of men of 
ſuperior genius. But whether they be as ſolid as they are ſublime, 

or whether they be the wanderings of imagination in a region be- 
yond the limits wif human underſtanding, I am unable to deter- 


mine. 


Ihe ſchoolmen made eternity to be a nunc fans, that is, a mo- 
ment of time that ſtands ſtill. This was to put a ſpoke into the 
wheel of time, and might give ſatisfaction to thoſe who are to be 
fatisfied by words without meaning. But I can as Ny believe 
2 cab to be a ſquare as time to ſtand ſtill. | 
Such paradoxes and — if I may ſo call them, men are in- 
voluntarily led into when they reaſon about time and ſpace, and 
attempt to comprehend their nature. They are probably things 
of which the human faculties give an imperfect and inadequate 
conception. Hence difficulties ariſe which we in vain attempt to 
overcome, and doubts which we are unable to reſolve. Perhaps 
ſome faculty which we poſſeſs not, is neceſſary to remove the dark- 
neſs which hangs over them, and makes us Jo: aſe” to ewiger our- 
ſelves when we reaſon about them. 


CHAP. 


OF IDENTITY 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Identity. 
HE conviction which every man has of his identity, as far 
back as his memory reaches, needs no aid of philoſophy to 


ſtrengthen it, and no philoſophy can weaken 1 I without firſt pro- 
ducing ſome degree of inſanity. _ - 


The Philoſopher, howerer, may very properly conſider this con- 


viction as a phænomenon of human nature worthy of his atten- 
tion. If he can diſcover its cauſe, an addition 1s made to his ſtock 


of knowledge : If not, it muſt be held as a part of our original 


. _ conſtitution, or an effect of that conſtitution produced in a manner 


unknown to us. 


— 


We may obſer ve, firſt of all, chat this conviction is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to all exerciſe of reaſon. The operations of reaſon, whe- 
ther in action or in ſpeculation, are made up of ſucceſſive parts. 
The antecedent are the foundation of the conſequent, and without 
the conviction that the antecedent have been ſeen or done by me, 
I could have no reaſon to proceed to the conſequent, in any ſpe- 
cularion, or in any active project whatever. | 


There can be no memory of what is paſt without the conviction 
that we exiſted at the time remembered. There may be good ar- 
guments to convince me that I exiſted before the earlieſt thing I 

can remember; but to ſuppoſe that my memory reaches a moment 
farther back than my belief and conviction of my exiſtence, is a 
contradiction. 


5 


CHAP. Iv. 
— — 


The moment a man loſes this conviction, as if he had drunk 


the water of Lethe, paſt things are done away; and, in his own 


NI bdelief, 
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CHAT. IV. belief, he then begins to exiſc. Whatever was thought, or faid, 


or done, or ſuffered, before that period, may belong to ſome other 
perſon ; but he can never impute it to himſelf, or take any ſubſe- 


quent ſtep that ſuppoſes it to be his Joing. 


From this it is igen, that we muſt have the conviction of our 
own continued exiſtence and identity, as ſoon as we are capable of 


thinking or doing any thing, on account of what we have thought, 
or done, or ſuffered before; that 1 * as ſoon as we are > reaſonable 


creatures. 


That we may form as diſlinct a notion as we are able of this 
phænomenon of the human mind, it is proper to conſider what is 
meant by identity in general, what by our own perſonal identity, 
and how we are led into that invincible belief and conviction which 
every man has of his own n identity, as for its kis 5 
rape | 3 


kene in general, Trae to be a relation between a thing which 
is known to exiſt at one time, and a thing which is known to have 
exiſted at another time. If you aſk whether they are one and the 
fame, or two different chings, every man of common ſenſe under- 
ſtands the meaning of your queſtion perfectly. Whence we may 
infer with certainty, that every man v8 common fenſe has a clear 
and diſtin notion of » e ON (ONE FIBRE 6 

If you afk a Acknition of ident), 1 confefs I can give none; it 
is too fimple a notion to admit of logical definition: I can fay it is 


a relation, but I cannot find words to expreſs the ſpecific difference 


berween chis and other relations, though Tam in no danger of con- 


founding it with any other. I can fay that diverfity is a contrary 
relation, and that fimilitude and diſſimilitude are another couple 


of contrary relations, which every man e diſtinguiſhes i in his 


929 from hows: 5 and nee Bett h. moron 911. 
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ſee evidently that identity ſuppoſes an uninterrupted continu- HAP. IV. 
I ſe y ty ſupp pt . ; 


ance of exiftence. That which hath ceaſed to exiſt, cannot be the 
ſame with that which afterwards begins to exiſt ; for this would 
be to ſuppoſe a being to exiſt after it ceaſed to exiſt, and to have 
had exiſtence before it was produced, which are manifeſt contra- 
ditions. Continued uninterrupted exiſtence is therefore neceſſarily 
implied in identity. | 


Hence we may infer, that identity cannot, in its proper ſenſe, 
be applied to our pains, our pleaſures, our thoughts, or any opera- 
tion of our minds. The pain felt this day is not the ſame indivi- 


dual pain which I felt yeſterday, though they may be fimilar in 
kind and degree, and have the ſame cauſe. The ſame may be faid 


of every feeling, and of every operation of mind: They are all 
ſucceſſive in their nature like time itſelf, no two moments of which 
can be the ſame moment. 


It is otherwiſe with the parts of abſolute ſpace. They always 


are, and were, and will be the ſame. So far, I rhink, we proceed 
upon clear ground in fixing the notion of identity in general. 


It is perhaps more difficult to aſcertain with preciſion the mean- 
ing of perſonality; but it is not neceſſary in the preſent ſubject: 
It is ſufficient for our purpoſe to obſerve, that all mankind place 


their perſonality in ſomething that cannot be divided, or conſiſt of 


Fare A part of a perſon is a manifeſt abfurdity. 


When a man loſes his eſtate, his health, his rd he is ſtill 


the ſame perſon, and has loſt nothing of his-perſonality. If he has 


a leg or an arm cut off, he is the ſame perſon he was before. The 
amputated member is no part of his perſon, otherwiſe it would 


have a right to a part of his eſtate, and be liable for a part of his. 


engagements: It would be entitled to a ſhare of his merit and de- 


merit, which is manifeſtly abſurd. A perſon is ſomething indivi-- 


\ ible, and is what LRIBNITZ calls a monad. 
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rm 
My perſonal identity, therefore, implies the continued exiſtence 


of that indiviſible thing which I call myſelf. Whatever this ſelf 
may be, it is ſomething which thinks, and deliberates, and reſolves, 


and acts, and ſuffers. I am not thought, I am not action, I am 


not feeling; I am ſomething that thinks, and acts, and ſuffers, 
My thoughts, and actions, and feelings, change every moment; 
they have no continued, but a ſucceſſive exiſtence ; but that /e/F 


or J, to which they belong, is permanent, and has the ſame relation 


to all the ſucceeding thoughts, alan, and feelings, which I call 
mine. | | 


Such are the notions that I have of my perſonal identity. But 


perhaps it may be ſaid, this may all be fancy without reality, 


How do you know; what evidence have you, that there is ſuch a 
permanent ſelf which has a claim to all the thoughth, actions, and 
feelings, which you call 5 | 


To this I anſwer, that tis proper evidence I have of all this is 


remembrance. I remember that twenty years ago I converſed 


with ſuch a perſon; I remember ſeveral things that paſſed in that 
converſation ; my memory teſtifies not only that this was done, 
but that it was done by me who now remember it: If it was 
done by me, I muſt have exiſted at that time, and continued to 
exiſt from that time to the preſent : If the identical perſon whom 
I call myſelf, had not a part in that converſation, my memory 1s 
fallacious it gives a diſtin and poſitive teſtimony of what is not 
true. Every man in his ſenſes believes what he diſtinctly remem- 
bers, and every thing he remembers convinces him that he wine 
at the time remembered. | | 


Although memory gives the moſt irreſiſtible evidence of my be- 
ing the identical perſon that did ſuch a thing, at ſuch a time, I 
may have other good evidence of things which befel me, and 
which I do not remember: I know who bare me, and ſuckled me,. 


but I do not remember theſe events. | 
\ | 
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It may ha a obfirved; (though the obſervation would have CHAT: ear 


been unneceſlary, if ſome great Philoſophers had not contradicted 
it) that it is not my remembering any action of mine that makes 


me to be the perſon who did it. This remembrance makes me to 


know aſſuredly that I did it; but I might have done it, though I 
did not remember it. That relation to me, which is expreſſed by 
ſaying that I did it, would be the ſame, though I had not the leaſt 
remembrance of ic. To ſay that my remembering that I did ſuch 
a thing, or, as ſome chuſe to expreſs it, my being conſcious that I 
did it, makes me to have done it, appears to me as great an abſur- 
dity as it would be to ſay, that my belief that the world. was Crea- 
ted, made it to be created. 


When we . paſs judgment on the identity of other perſons beſides 

ourſelves, we proceed upon other grounds, and determine from a 
variety of circumſtances, which ſometimes produce the firmeſt aſ- 
ſurance, and ſometimes leave room for doubt. The identity of 


perſons has often furniſhed matter of ſerious litigation before tri- 
bunals of juſtice. Bur no man of a found mind ever doubted of 


his own identity, as far as he diſtinctly remembered. 


The identity of a perſon is a perfect identity; wherever it is. 
real, it admits of no degrees; and it is impoſlible that a perſon. 


ſhould be in part the ſame, and in part different; becauſe a per- 
| ſon is a monad, and is not diviſible into parts. The evidence of 


identity in other perſons beſides ourſelves, does indeed admit of all 


degrees, from what we account certainty, to the leaſt degree of pro- 
bability. But till it is true, that the ſame perſon is perfectly the 
gas, and cannot be ſo in park or in ſome degree only. | 


For his 3 E have firſt conſidered perſonal tins as that 
Eee is perfect in its Kind, and the natural meaſure of that which 
IS N f 


We 
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We probably at firſt derive our notion of identity from that na- 
tural conviction which every man has from the dawn of reaſon of 
his own identity and continued exiſtence. The operations of our 
minds are all ſucceſſive, and have no continued exiſtence. But 
the thinking being has a continued exiſtence, and we have an in- 
vincible belief, that it remains the ſame when all its thoughts and 


operations change. 


Our judgments of the identity of objects of ſenſe ſeem to be 
formed much upon the ſame grounds as our judgments of the 
identity of other perſons beſides ourſelves. | 


Wherever we obſerve great ſimilarity, we are apt to preſume 
identity, if no reaſon appears to the contrary. Two objects ever 
ſo like, when they are perceived at the ſame time, cannot be the 
ſame : But if they are preſented to our ſenſes at different times, we 


are apt to think them the ſame, merely from their ſimilarity. 


Whether this be a natural prejudice, or from whatever cauſe it 
proceeds, it certainly appears in children from infancy ; and, when 


we grow up, it is confirmed in moſt inſtances by experience: For 


we rarely find two individuals of the ſame ſpecies that are not di- 
N e 8 by obvious differences. | 


A man eee a thief whom he finds in b of lids 


| horſe or his watch, only on ſimilarity. When the watchmaker 


ſwears that he ſold this watch to ſuch a perſon, his teſtimony is 
grounded on fimilarity. The teſtimony of witneſſes to the identi- 
ty of a 4 rich 1s commonly ME on no other evidence. | 


Thus it 45 Pete. that the Leidener we have of our own day, 
as far back as we remember, is totally of a different kind from the 


evidence we have of the Mente of other perſons, or of objects of 
ſenſe. The firſt is grounded on memory, and gives undoubted 


certainty. The laſt 18 ee on ſimilarity, and on other cir- 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, which in many caſes are not ſo deciſive as to leave no CHAP: Iv, 
room for doubt. | | ; 


It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the identity of objects of ſenſe 
is never perfect. All bodies, as they conſiſt of innumerable parts 
that may be disjoined from them by a great variety of cauſes, are 
ſubject to continual changes of their ſubſtance, increaſing, dimi- 
niſhing, changing inſenſibly. When ſuch alterations are gradual, 
becauſe language could not afford a different name for every dif- 
ferent ſtate of ſuch a changeable being, it retains the ſame name, 
and is conſidered as the ſame'thing. - Thus we ſay of an old regi- 
ment, that it did ſuch a thing a century ago, though there now is 
not a man alive who then belonged to it. We ſay a tree is the 


ſame in the ſeed-bed and in the foreſt. A ſhip of war, which has 


ſucceſſively changed her anchors, her tackle, her fails, her maſts, 
her planks, and her timbers, while ſhe keeps the ſame name, is 


| th ſame. 


The identity therefore which we aſcribe to bodies, whether na- 


tural or artificial, is nor perfect identity ; it 1s rather ſomething, 
which, for the conveniency of ſpeech, we call identity. It admits 


of a great change of the ſubject, providing the change be gradual, 
ſomerimes even of a total change. And the changes which in 
common language are made conſiſtent with identity, differ from 


thoſe that are thought to deſtroy it, not in kind, but in number 


and degree. It has no fixed nature when applied to bodies ; and 
queſtions about rhe identity of a body are very often queſtions 


about words. But identity, when applied to perſons, has no am- 


biguity, and admits not of degrees, or of more and leſs: It is the 
foundation of all rights and obligations, and of all ROCOURINNES- 


bra, ; and the notion of it is fined and nee 
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cn A r. V. 
Mr Lod KE'S Account of the Origin 7 our- 5 and particularly 7 the | 
Idea Us Duration. | 


T was a very laudable attempt of Mr Lockr * to enquire into 
the original of thoſe ideas, notions, or whatever you pleaſe 
* to call them, which a man obſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf 


he has in his mind, and the ways whereby the underſtanding 


© comes to be furniſhed with them. No man was better quali- 


fied for this inveſtigation ; and I believe no man ever ee in it 


with a more iſancers love of truth. 


His ſycceſs, though great, wb, I apprehend, have been great- 
er, if he had not too early formed a ſyſtem or hypotheſis upon 
this ſabje, without all the caution and patient induction, which 
18 — in drawing general concluſions from facts. 


The ſum of 15 doctrine I Ss to be this, « That . our 3 


or notions may be reduced to two claſſes, the ſimple and the com- 
plex: That the ſimple are purely the work of Nature, the under- 


ſtanding being merely paſſive in receiving them: That they are all 


ſuggeſted by two powers of the mind, to wit, ſenſation and reflec- 
tion; and that they are the materials of all our knowledge. That 
the other claſs of complex ideas are formed by the underſtanding 
itſelf, which being once ſtored with ſimple ideas of ſenſation and 
reflection, has the power to repeat, to compare, and to combine them 


even to an almoſt infinite variety, and ſo can make at pleaſure new 


complex ideas: But that it is not in the power of the moſt exalt- 


ed wit, or enlarged underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of 


thought, to invent or frame one new ſimple idea in the mind, not 


taken in by the two ways before mentioned. That as our power 
B | over 
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over the material world reaches only to the compounding, dividing, AT. X. 


and putting together, in various forms, the matter which God has 
made, but reaches not to the production or annihilation of a ſingle 
atom; ſo we may compound, compare, and abſtract the original 
and ſimple ideas which Nature has given us; but are unable to fa- 


ſnhion in our underſtanding any ſimple idea, not received in by our 


ſenſes from external objects, or by reflection from the operations 
of our own mind about them.“ 


| This account of the origin of all our ideas is adopted by Biſhop 
BERKELEY and Mr HOME; but ſome very ingenious Philoſophers, 


who have a high eſteem of Locke's Eflay, are diſſatisfied with it. 


Dr HouTcnzsoN of Glaſgow, in his Enquiry into the Ideas of 


Beauty and Virtue, has endeavoured to ſhow that rhefe are original 


and fimple ideas, furniſhed by original powers, which he calls the 
ſenſe of VEG and the nen ſenſe. | 


Dr PRick, in his Nette of the Principal Queſtions and Diffi- 
culties in Morals, has obſerved very juſtly, that if we take the 
words ſenſation and reflection, as Mr Locke has defined them in the 
beginning of his excellent Eſſay, it will be impoſſible to derive 
ſome of the moſt important of our ideas from them; and that, by 
the underſtanding, that is by our judging and reaſoning power, we 
are furniſhed with many ſimple and original notions. 


Mr Locke ſays, that, by rellen he would be underſtood to 


mean © the notice which the mind takes of its own operations, 


« and the manner of them. This, I think, we commonly call con- 
ſciouſneſs; from which, indeed, we deri ve all the notions we have 
of the operations of our own minds; and he often ſpeaks of the 
operations of our own minds, as the only objects of reflection. 


When reflection is taken in this confined ſenſe, to ſay, that all 


our ideas are ideas either of ſenſation or reflection, is to ſay, that 


— 
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every thing we can conceive is either ſome object of ſenſe, or ſome 


operation of our own minds, which is far from being true. 


But the word reflection is commonly uſed in a much more ex- 
tenſive ſenſe; it is applied to many operations of the mind, with 
more propriety than to that of conſciouſneſs. We reflect, when 
we remember, or call to mind what is paſt, and ſurvey it with at- 
tention. We reflect, when we define, when we diſtinguiſh, when 
we judge, when we reaſon, ane, about things material or in- 
tellectual. Fre 

When bellechon i 18 taken in bes Goſh, which f is more common, 
and therefore more proper than the ſenſe which Mr Locke has put 
upon it, it may be juſtly ſaid to: be the only ſource of all our di- 
ſtin& and accurate notions of things. For, although our firſt no- 
tions of material things are got by the external ſenſes, and our firſt 
notions of the operations of our own minds by conſciouſneſs, 


' theſe firſt notions are neither ſimple nor clear. Our ſenſes and our 


conſciouſneſs are continually ſhifting from one object to another; 
their operations are tranſient and momentary, and leave no diſtinct 
notion of their objects, until they are recalled by memory, exa- 
mined with a and ae with other things. 


Pd 
1 


This reflection i is not one power of the mind; ir comprehends 


many; ſuch as recollection, attention, ee ee comparing, 
judging. By theſe powers our minds are furniſhed not only with 


many ſimple and original notions, but with all our notions, which 
are accurate and well defined, and which alone are the proper ma- 


terials of reaſoning. Many of theſe, are neither notions of the ob- 


jets of ſenſe, nor of the operations of our own minds, and there- 
fore neither ideas of ſenſation, nor of reflection, in the ſenſe that 


Mr Lock gives to reflection. Bur if any one chuſes to call them 


ideas of reflection, taking the word in the more common and pro- 
per ſenſe, I have no objection. | 


Mr 
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Mr Locke ſeems to me to have uſed the word reflection ſome- CHAP. V. 
- Het 


times in that limited ſenſe which he has given to it in the definition 
before mentioned, and ſometimes to have fallen unawares into the 
common ſenſe of the word; and by this ambiguity his account of 
the origin of our ideas 1 18 darkened and perplexed. 


| nn premiſed theſe things in general of Mr LockE's theory 
of the origin of our ideas or notions, I proceed to ſome obſerva- 
tions on his account of the idea of duration. 
Reflection, he fam, upon the train of ideas, which appear 
© one after another in our minds, is that which furniſhes us with 
the idea of ſucceſſion; and the diſtance between any two par ts 
of that ſucceſſion, is that we call duration.“ 


If it be meant that the Bas of ſucceſſion is prior to that of du- 
ration, either in time, or in the order of nature, this, I think, is 
impoſſible, becauſe ſucceſſion, as Dr Price juſtly obſerves, pre- 
ſuppoſes duration, and can in no ſenſe be prior to it; and there- 


fore it would be more proper to derive the idea of ſucceſſion from. 


that of duration. 


But how do we get the idea of ſucceſſion ? It is, ſays he, by re- 
flecting upon the train of ideas, which appear one after another in 
our minds. 


Reflecting upon the train of ideas can be nothing but remem- 
bering it, and giving attention to what our memory teſtifies con- 
cerning it; for if we did not remember it, we could not have a 
thought about it. So that it is evident that this reflection includes 
remembrance, without which there could be no reflection on what 
is paſt, and conſequently no idea of ſucceſſion. 


It may here be obſerved, that if we ſpeak ſtrictly and philoſo- 


phically, no kind * ſucceſhon can be an object either of the 
ſenſes, 


- 
4 
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CHAT. Za ſenſes, or of abet ; becauſe the operations of both are 
confined to the preſent point of time, and there can be no ſucceſſion 
in a point of time; and on that account the motion of a body, 
which is a ſucceſſive change of place, could not be obſerved by 

the ſenſes alone without the aid of memory. 


As this obſervation ſeems to contradict the common ſenſe and 
common language of mankind, when they affirm that they ſee a 
body move, and hold motion to be an object of the ſenſes, it is 
proper to take notice, that this contradiction between the Philoſo- 
pher and the vulgar is apparent only, and not real. It ariſes from 
this, that Philoſophers and the vulgar differ in the meaning they 

put upon what is called the preſent time, and are Ny led to 
make a different limit berween ſenſe and memory. 


: Philoſophers give the name of the preſent to that ine point 

5 of time, which divides the future from the paſt: But the vulgar 
find it more convenient in the affairs of life, to give the name of 

preſent to a portion of time, which extends more or leſs, according 

to circumſtances, into the paſt or the future. Hence we ſay, the 

preſent hour, the preſent year, the preſent century, though one 

point only of theſe periods can be preſent in the philoſophical ſenſe. 


It has been obſerved by Grammarians, that the preſent tenſe in 
verbs is not confined to an indiviſible point of time, but is fo far 
extended as to have a beginning, a middle, and an end; and that 
in the moſt copious and accurate languages, theſe different parts of 
the preſent are diſtinguiſhed by different forms of the verb. 


As the purpoſes of converſation make it convenient to extend 
what is called the preſent, the ſame reaſon leads men to extend the 
province of ſenſe, and to carry its limit as far back as they carry 
the preſent. Thus a man may ſay, I ſaw ſuch a perſon juſt now; 
it would be ridiculous to find fault with this way of ſpeaking, be- 


cauſe it is authoriſed by * and has a diſtinct meaning: But 
if 
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if we ſpeak philoſophically, the ſenſes do not teſtify what we ſaw, — v. 


but only what we ſee; what I ſaw laſt moment I conſider as 
the teſtimony of FIR though it is now only the teſtimony of 
memory. | 


There is no neceſſity in common life of dividing accurately the 
_ provinces of ſenſe and of memory; and therefore we aſſign to ſenſe, 
not an indiviſible point of time, but that ſmall portion of time 
which we call the ee which has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. 


Hence it 1s eaſy to ſee, that though in common language we ſpeak 
with perfect propriety and truth, when we ſay, that we ſee a body 
move, and that motion is an object of ſenſe, yet when as Philoſo- 


phers we diſtinguiſh accurately the province of ſenſe from that of 


memory, we can no more ſee what is paſt, though but a moment 

ago, than we can remember what 1s preſent ; ſo that ſpeaking phi- 

loſophically, it is only by the aid of memory that we diſcern mo- 

tion, or any ſucceſſion whatſoever : We ſee the preſent place of the 

body; we remember the ſucceſſive advance it made to that place: 

The firit can then only give us a conception of motion, when joined 
to > the laſt, 


Having conſidered the account given by Mr Locks, of the idea 
of ſucceſſion, we ſhall next conſider how, from the idea of ſucceſ- 
lion, he derives the idea of duration. | 


© The inns, he ſays, between any parts of that ſucceſſion, or 
between the UPPEAFSNCE of any two * in our man is that 
* e call duration.“ | 


To conceive this the more diſtinQy, let us call the diſtance be- 
tween an idea and that which immediately ſucceeds it, one element 
of duration; the diſtance between an idea and the ſecond that 


ſucceeds it, two elements, and ſo on: If ten ſuch elements make 


duration, 
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duration, then one muſt make duration, otherwiſe duration muſt be 
made up of parts that have no nene which is impoſſible. 5 


For, ſuppoſe a ſucceſſion of as many ideas as you pleaſe, if none 
of theſe ideas have duration, nor any interval of duration be be- 
tween one and another, then it is perfectly evident there can be no 
interval of duration between the firſt and the laſt, how great ſoever 
their number be. I conclude therefore, that there muſt be dura- 
tion in every ſingle interval or element of which the whole duration 
is made up. Nothing indeed is more certain than that every ele- 
mentary part of duration muſt have duration, as every — 
part of 1 muſt have enen . 


9 Now it muſt be obſerved; that in theſe elements of duration, or 
ſingle intervals of ſucceſſive ideas, there is no ſucceſſion of ideas, 
yet we muſt conceive them to have duration; whence we may 
conclude with certainty, that there is a conception of duration, 
where there 1 is no ſueceſſion of ideas in che mind. 

We may meaſure duration by the e of hes in the 
mind, as we meaſure length by inches or feet; but the notion or 
idea of duration muſt be antecedent to the menſuration of it, as 
the notion of length is antecedent to its being meaſured. 


Mr Lock draws ſome concluſions from kis account of the idea 
of duration, which may ſerve as a touchſtone to diſcover how far 
it is genuine. One is, that if it were poſſible for awaking man to 
keep only one idea in his mind without variation, or the ſucceſſion 
of others, he would have no perception of duration at all; and the 
moment he began to have this idea, would ſeem to have no > diſtance | 
e the moment he ceaſed to have 1 it. 


Now that one ie ſhould ſeem to have no'duration, and chat a 
multiplication of that no duration ſhould ſeem to have duration, ap- 
. pears to me as impoſſible as that the as of Nog ſhould 


pas ſomething. 
Another 
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that the ſame period of duration appears long to us, when the ſuc- | 
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ceſſion of ideas in our mind is quick, and n when the ſucceſ- 


ion is ſlow. 


| There can be no doubt bur FE» ſame ee” of duration appears 
in ſome circumſtances much longer than in others; the time ap- 
pears long when a man is impatient under any pain or diſtreſs, or 
when he is eager in the expectation of ſome happineſs: On the 
other hand, when he 1s pleaſed and happy in agreeable converſa- 
tion, or delighted with a variety of agreeable objects that ſtrike his 
| pee or his er eee time * Were and 1 ſhort. 


1 e to Mr W 8 deten in a firſt of theſe caſes, the 
ſüucceſſion of ideas is very quick, and in the laſt very flow: I am 
rather inclined to think that the very contrary is the truth. When 
a man is racked with pain, or with expectation, he can hardly 
think of any thing but his diſtreſs; and the more his mind is oc- 


cupied by that ſole object, the longer the time appears. On the 


other hand, when he is entertained with cheerful muſic, with 


lively converſation, and briſk ſallies of wit, there ſeems to be the 
rater Oe of _—_ bur the time ernten ſhorteſt. 

og; 5 S | A 3: £4 20 tv ries Ela An 
I have heard a military officer, a man of cd add e 
ſay, that the time he was engaged in hot action always appeared to 
him much ſhorter than it really was. Let I think it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that the ſucceſſion of ideas Was then flower than uſual, 


If the idea of duration were got merely by the ſucceſſion of ideas 
in our minds, that ſucceſſion muſt to ourſelves appear equally 
quick at all times, becauſe the only meaſure of duration is the 
number of ſucceeding ideas; but I believe every man capable of 
reflection will be ſenſible, that at one time his thoughts come ſlowly 
and heavily, and at another time b a much quicker no kr 


motion. 
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I know of no ideas or notions that have a better claim to be ac- 
counted ſimple and original than thoſe of ſpace and time. It is 
eſſential both to ſpace and time to be made up of parts, but every 
part is ſimilar to the whole, and of the ſame nature. Different 
parts of ſpace, as it has three dimenſions, may differ both in figure 
and in magnitude; but time having only one dimenſion, its parts 
can differ only in magnitude; and, as it is one of the ſimpleſt ob- 
jects of thought, the conception of it muſt be purely the effect of 
our ue eee * given us SR Se: ings power of the mind. 


— 


The ſenſe of Cie: by: irſell, en us the eqnorprinn _ "lg 


lief of only two dimenſians of extenſion, but the ſenſe of touch 
diſcovers three; and reaſon, from the contemplation of finite ex- 


tended things, leads us neceſſarily to the belief of an immenſity 
that contains them. In like manner, memory gives us the con- 
ception and belief of finite intervals of duration. From the con- 
tem plation of theſe, reaſon leads us neceſſarily to the belief of an 
eternity, which comprehends all things that have a beginning and 
end. Our conceptions, both of ſpace and time, are probably par- 
tial and inadequate, and therefore we are apt to loſe ualnea, and 
to be e in our e Wen 1 ata 3 


1 
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Our miderflanding 3 is no leſs e hi we 1 hep mi- 


nuteſt parts of time and ſpace than when we confider the whole. 


We are forced to acknowledge, that in their, nature they are divi- 
fible without end or limit; but there are; limits derne which our 


faculties can divide neither the ODE mor. the, other. otracrc 


28A may be n e by experiment, what is the leaſt ae 
under which an object may be diſcerned by the eye, and what i is 


the leaſt interval of duration that may be diſcerned by the ear. I 


believe theſe may be different in different perſons: But ſurely 
there is a limit which no man can exceed: And what our faculties 
can no longer divide is ſtill diviſible in itſelf, and, by beings of 

| uperior * ey be ide ines thouſands of parts. . 
4 
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I have reaſon to believe, that a good eye in the prime of life may 
ſee an object under an angle not exceeding half a minute of a de- 
gree, and I believe there ,are ſome human eyes ſtill more perfect. 
But even this degree of perfection will appear great, if we conſider 
how ſmall a part of the retina of the eye i it muſt be which ſub- 
tends an angle of half a minute. 


- Suppoſing Sel the centre of the eye and the 
retina to be ſix or ſeven tenths of an inch, the ſubtenſe of an angle 
of half a minute to that radius, or the breadth of the image of an 


object ſeen under that angle, will not be above the ten thouſandth 


part of an inch. This ſhews ſuch a wonderful degree of accuracy 
in the refracting power of a good eye, that a pencil of rays coming 


from one point of the object ſhall meet in one point of the retina, 


ſo as not to deviate from that point the ten thouſandth part of an 
inch. It ſhews, likewiſe, that ſuch a motion of an object as makes 
its image on the retina to move the ten uad! part ob an inch, 
18 diſvernible boy the mind. | | 
-In orders to judge to IR aloguiti of accuracy we can e 
| Fae intervals of time, it may be obſerved, that one who has given 
attention to the motion of a Second pendulum, will be able to beat 
ſeconds for à minute with a very ſmall error: When he continues 
this exerciſe long, as for five or ten minutes, he is apt to err; more 
even than in proportion to the time, for this reaſon, as I apprehend, 


that it is difficult to attend long to the moments as 39 Fat | 


without wandering after ſome other object of thought. 


I have found, by ſome experiments, that a man may beat ſe- 
conds for one minute, without erring above one ſecond in the whole 
ſixty; and I doubt not but by long practice he might do it ſtill 
more accurately. From this I think it follows, that the dien 
pou: of a ſecond of time is diſcernible by the human mind. 
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Of Mr Lockx's Account of our perſonal Identily. 


N a long chapter: upon identity and diverſity, Mr Locks has 
made many ingenious and juſt obſervations, and ſome which 
I think cannot be defended. : I ſhall only take notice of the ac- 


count he gives of our on perſonal identity. His doctrine upon 


this ſubject has been cenſured by Biſhop BUTLER, in a ſhort eſſay 
nee to his emen inn whoſe ſenements: I- OUS agree. 
291 Tin 1.53485" 


e FRI as was ed: ee _ of this Eſlay, ſuppoſes the 


continued exiſtence of the being of Which it is affirmed, . and 


therefore can be applied only to things which have a continued 
exiſtence. While any being continues to exiſt, it is the ſame be- 


13 ing; ; but two beings which have a different beginning or a diffe- 


rent ending of their — cannot I by the e To 


1 7 1 E pag Lock e. 900 Een a n 37 j 


He 7 very juſtly, aber: to WEE da is meant it by the 
Fey perſon, we muſt conſider hat the word . per/an ſtands for; 
and he defines a perſon to be an intelligent: heing, endowed, with 
reaſon and with O's Which. an \by n We 
ne 2 ͥͤ̃ 1h fr: £ 
” Fran this: definition of A perſon, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 


while the intelligent being continues to exiſt and to be intelligent, 


it muſt be the ſame perſon. To ſay that the intelligent being is 


the perſon,” and yet that the perſon ceaſrs to exiſt, while the intel- 
ligent being continues, or that the perſon continues while the i in- 


telligent being ceaſes to exiſt, is to my arprehenſion a manifeſt 
contradiction. | | 
One 
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3 hink * | CHAP. VI. 
One would think that the definition of a perſon ſhould perfectly 


aſcertain the nature of perſonal identity, or wherein it conſiſts, 
though it might ſtill be a queſtion how we come to know and be 
aſſured of our perſonal identity. | 


Mr Locks tells us however, © that perſonal identity, that is, the 


ei ſameneſs of a rational being, conſiſts in conſciouſneſs alone, and, 


6 as far as this conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any 
«© paſt action or thought, ſo far reaches the identity of that per- 


„ ſon. So that whatever hath the conſciouſneſs of prefent and 


« paſt actions, is the ſame perſon to whom they belong.” 


This doctrine hath ſome ſtrange conſequences, which the author 


was aware of. Such as, that if the ſame conſciouſneſs can be 
transferred from one intelligent being to another, which he thinks 
we cannot ſhew to be impoſſible, then two or twenty intelligent 
beings may be the ſame perſon. And if the intelligent being 


may loſe the conſciouſneſs of the actions done by him, which 


ſurely is poſſible, then he is not the perſon that did thoſe actions; 


ſo that one intelligent being may be two or twenty different per- | 


ſons, if he ſhall ſo often loſe the conſciouſneſs of his former actions. 


There is another conſequence of this doctrine, which follows no 


jeſs neceſſarily, though Mr Locke probably did not ſee it. It is, 
that a man may be, and at the fame time not be, the perſon that 
did a particular W | 


Suppoſe a 51 ober to have been 2 when a boy at 


ſchool, for robbing an orchard, to have taken a ſtandard from the 


enemy in his firſt campaign, and to have been made a general in 


advanced life: ' Suppoſe alſo, which muſt be admitted to be poſ- 


ſtble, that when he took the ſtandard, he was conſcious of his 
having been flogged at ſchool, and that when made a general he 


was conſcious of his taking the ne but hed abſolately * 


the © conſtiouſteſs of his Hogging. | 
Theſe 


ar m 


Theſe things being ſuppoſed, it follows, from Mr Lockz's 
doctrine, that he who was flogged at ſchool is the ſame perſon who 


took the ſtandard, and that he who took the ſtandard is the ſame 
perſon who was made a general. Whence it follows, if there be 


any truth in logic, that the general is the ſame perſon with him 


who was flogged at ſchool. But the general's conſciouſneſs does 


not reach ſo far back as his flogging, therefore, according to Mr 


Locke's doctrine, he is not the perſon who was flogged. There- 


fore the general is, and at the ſame time is not the ſame perſon 


with him who was flogged at ſchool. 


Leaving hs, ces of this 8 to thoſe he . 
leiſure to trace them, we N obſerve, with regard to the doc- 
trine itſelf, | 


| PR That Mr Lockx attributes to conſciouſneſs the conviction 


we have of our paſt actions, as if a man may now be conſcious of 


what he did twenty years ago. It is impoſſible to underſtand the 


| a of an unleſs nai conſciouſneſs be meant MEMOr Fs, the 
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a eee diſcourſe, a man ſays he is conſcious that 
he did ſuch a thing, meaning that he diſtinctly remembers that he 
did it. It is unneceſſary, in common diſcourſe, to fix accurately 


the limits between conſciouſneſs and memory. This was former- 


ly ſhewn to be the caſe with regard to ſenſe and memory: And 
therefore diſtinct remembrance is ſometimes called ben ſome- 


: tinea. none, without any inconvenience. 


1 this ks to he. avoided. in 8 * we con- 


found the different powers of the mind, and aſcribe to one what 


really belongs to another. If a man can be conſcious of what he 
did twenty years or twenty minutes ago, there is no uſe for me- 


| ee nor _ we to allow that there is any fuch faculty. The 


faculties | | 
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faculties of conſciouſneſs and memory are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 


this, that the firſt is an immediate knowledge of the preſent, the 


ſecond an immediate knowledge of the paſt. 


When, therefore, Mr Locke's notion of perſonal identity is 


properly expreſſed, it is, that perſonal identity conſiſts in diſtinct 
remembrance: For, even in the popular ſenſe, to ſay that I am 
conſcious of a paſt action, means nothing elſe than that I diſtinctly 
remember that I did it. 


Secondly, It may be obſerved, that, in this doctrine, not only is 
conſciouſneſs confounded with memory, but, which is ſtill more 


ſtrange, perſonal identity is confounded with the evidence which 


we have of our perſonal identity. 


It is very true, that my remembrance that I did ſuch a thing is 
the evidence I have that I am the identical perſon who did it. 
And this, I am apt to think, Mr Locks meant: But to ſay that 
my remembrance that I did ſuch a thing, or my. conſciouſneſs, 

makes me the perſon who did it, is; in my apprehenſion, an ab- 
| ſurdity too groſs to be entertained by any man who attends to the 
meaning of it: For it is to attribute to memory or conſciouſneſs a 
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ſtrange magical power of producing its object, though that object 


muſt have exiſted before the memory or conſciouſneſs which pro- 
duced i it. | | 


Conſciouſneſs 1s the elle of one 1 RP? ; memory is thi 
| teſtimony of another faculty: And to ſay that the teſtimony is 
the cauſe of the thing teſtified, this ſurely is abſurd, if any thing 
be, and could not have been ſaid by Mr Locks, if he had not con- 
found the teſtimony with the thing teſtified. | 


When a horſe that was ſtolen i is found and ali by the owner, 


the only evidence he can have, or that a judge or witneſſes can 
have that this is the very identical horſe which was his property, 
| e eee . 15 


5 


— — 
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CHAk. vr is ; ſimilitude. But would it not be ridiculous from this to infer 


that the identity of a horſe conſiſts in fimilitude only? The only 


evidence I have that I am the identical perſon who did ſuch actions 
is, that I remember diſtinctly I did them; or, as Mr Locks ex- 


preſſes it, I am conſcious I did them. To infer from this, that 


perſonal identity confiſts in conſciouſneſs, is an argument, which, 


if it had any force, would prove the ROY of : a ſtolen horſe to 
confiſt ſolely in ſimilitude. 


. Bray, Is it not "II that the ſameneſs or identity of a per- 
ton ſhould conſiſt in a thing which is continually 1 and i is 
not any two minutes the ſame ? 


Our conſciouſneſs, our memory, and every operation of the 
mind, are ſtill flowing like the water of a river, or like time itſelf. 
The conſciouſneſs I have this moment, can no more be the ſame 


_ conſciouſneſs I had laſt moment, than this moment can be the 


laſt moment. Identity can only be affirmed of things which have 
a continued exiſtence. Conſciouſneſs, and every kind of thought, 
is tranſient and momentary, and has no continued exiſtence ; and 


therefore, if perſonal identity confiſted in conſciouſneſs, it would 


certainly follow, that no man is the ſame perſon any two moments 


of his life; and as the right and juſtice of reward and puniſhment 


18 founded on perſonal identity, no man nu be reſponſible for 
his actions. Eo 


But chough I take this to be the odvothabi; e of Mr 
LockE's doctrine concerning perſonal identity, and though ſome 
perſons may have liked the doctrine the better on this account, Iam 


far from imputing any thing of this kind to Mr Locks. He was 


too good a man not to have rejected with abhorrence a doctrine 
which he believed to draw this conſequence after i it. 


Fourthly, There are many erpieönt uſed by Mr Locke in 
ſpeaking of perſonal . which to me are altogether unintel- 
888 | 
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: ligible; unleſs we ſuppoſe that he confronted that ſameneſs or iden- CHAP. VI 


tity, which we aſcribe to an individual, with the identity which in 


common diſcourſe is often afcribed to many individuals of the ſame 
| ſpecies. | 


When we ſay that pain and pleaſure, conſciouſneſs and memory, 
are the ſame in all men, this ſameneſs can only mean ſimilarity, or 


ſameneſs of kind; but that the pain of one man can be the ſame 


individual pain with thar of another man, is no leſs impoſlible than 


that one man ſhould be another man; the pain felt by me yeſter- 


day, can no more be the pain 1 feel to-day, thari yeſterday can be 
this day; and the fame thing may be ſaid of every paſſion and of 
every operation of the mind : The ſame kind or ſpecies of operation 
may be in different men, or in the ſame man at different times; 
but it is impoſſible that the fame individual operation ſhould be in 
different men, or in the ſame man at different times. 
When Mr Locke therefore ſpeaks of © the ſame conſciouſneſs 
being continued through a ſucceſſion of different ſubſtances ;” 
when he ſpeaks of © repeating. the idea of a paſt action, with the 


„ ſame conſciouſneſs we had of ir at the firſt,” and of the ſame 


„ conſciouſneſs extending to actions paſt - and to come;” theſe ex- 
preſſions are to me unintelligible, unleſs he means. not the fame in- 
dividual conſciouſneſs, * a conſciouſneſs that is ſimilar, or r of the 


ſame kind. 


If our perſonal identity — in conſciouſneſs, as this conſci- 


vuſneſs cannot be the ſame individually any two moments, but 


only of the ſame kind, it would follow, that we are not for any two 
moments the OAT individual perſons, bur the fame kind of perſons. 


As our conſciouſneſs e ceaſes to exiſt as in found: ſleep, 
our perſonal identity muſt ceaſe with it. Mr Locks allows, that the 
ſame thing cannot have two beginnings of exiſtence, fo that our 


identity would be irrecoverably gone every time we ceaſe to think, 


. 


if it was but for a moment. ? N 
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Theories concerning Memory. 
HE common theory of ideas, that is of images in the brain 
or in the mind, of all the objects of thought, has been very 
generally applied to account for the faculties of memory and ima- 


nien as well as that of e by the ae, 


The ans of the 1 are maid, * PERS NDER 


— APHRODISIENS1s, one of the earlieſt Greek Commentators on 


ARISTOTLE, in theſe words, as they are tranſlated by Mr Harris 


in his Hermes, Now what fancy or imagination is, we may 
explain as follows: We may conceive to be formed within us, 


from the operations of our ſenſes about ſenſible objects, ſome 
2 impreſſion, as it were, or picture in our original ſenſorium, be- 
ing a relict of that motion cauſed within us by the external ob- 

ject; a relict, which when the external object is no longer pre- 


« ſent, remains, and is ſtill preſerved, being as it were its image, 


« and which, by being thus preſerved, becomes the cauſe of our 
* having memory: Now ſuch a ſort of ranch and as it were im- 
* prethon, they call fancy « or imagination.“ | 


Another paſlage from ALcinovus of the to@rines of PLATo, 
chap. 4- ſhews the agreement of the ancient Platoniſts and Peripa- 
ory in this theory, © When the form or type of things is im- 

printed on the mind by the organs of the ſenſes, and ſo imprinted 


nas not to be deleted by time, but e Renn and laſting, it 1ts 


i preſervation i is called err. 


pen his e Ol een imputes the ſhortneſs of me- 
-mory in children to this rene, that their brain is too moiſt and 


ſoft | 
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ſoft to retain impreſſions made upon it: And the defect a memory CHAP. VII, 


in old men he imputes, on the contrary, to the hardneſs and rigidity 


of the brain, which hinders its receiving any durable impreſſion. 


This ancient theory of the conſd ol memory is defective in two 
reſpects: Fiyſt, If the cauſe aſſigned did really exiſt, it by no means 
accounts for the phænomenon: And, ſeconaly, There is no evidence, 
nor even probability, that that cauſe exiſts. 


It is probable, that in perception ſome impreſſion is made upon 
the brain as well as upon the organ and nerves, becauſe all the 
nerves terminate in the brain, and becauſe diſorders and hurts of 
the brain are found to affect our powers of perception when the ex- 


ternal organ and nerve are ſound; but we are totally ignorant of 


the nature of this impreſſion upon the brain: It can have no re- 
ſemblance to the object perceived, nor does it in any degree account 
for that ſenſation and perception which are conſequent upon it. 
"Theſe things have been argued in the ſecond Eſſay, and ſhall now 
be taken for granted, to prevent repetition. 


If . impreſſion upon the brain be inſufficient to account for 
the perception of objects that are preſent, it can as little account 


for the memory of thoſe that are paſt. 


80 that if it were certain, 08 the e made on the 
brain in perception remain as long as there is any memory of the 


object; all that could be inferred from this is, that, by the laws 
of Nature, there is a connection eſtabliſhed between that impreſ: - 
ſion, and the remembrance of that object. But how the impreſ- 
ſion contributes to this remembrance, we ſhould be quite ignorant; 


it being impoſſible to diſcover how thought of. any kind ſhould be 


produced, by an impreſſion on the brain, or upon any partof thebod y. 


To fay that this impreſſion is memory, is abſurd, if underſtood 
nnr. If it is only meant that it is the cauſe of memory, it 
U 3 ought 
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CHAP. VIL. ought to be towns how: 5 it produces this effect, otherwiſe memory 


remains as unaccountable as before. gem on 


ee 
13 


* ws 


If a Philoſopher ſhould 3 to account for the force of 


gunpowder, in the diſcharge of a muſket, and then tell us grave- 


ly, that the cauſe of this phznomenon is the drawing of the trig- 
ger, we ſhould not be much wiſer by this account. As little are 
we inſtructed in the cauſe of memory, by being told that it is 
cauſed by a certain impreſſion on the brain. For ſuppoſing, that 
impreſſion on the brain were as neceſſary to memory as the draw- 
ing of the trigger is to the diſcharge of the muſket, we are ſti]! 
as ignorant as we were how memory is produced; ſo that, if the 
cauſe of memory, aſſigned by this ere did rr ev und it see 
not in any ref account for e b 


Another defect in this theory i is, that there is no o evidence, nor 
probability that the cauſe aſſigned does exiſt; that is, that the im- 


preſſion made upon the ee in rer e remains after the ob- 


ject is removed. 


That impreſſion, whatever be its nature, is caufed by the impreſ- 
fion made by the object upon the organ of ſenſe, and upon the 
nerve. Philoſophers ſuppoſe, without any evidence, that when the 
object, 1s removed, and the impreſſion upon the organ and nerve 
ceaſes; the impreſſion upon the brain continues, and is permanent; 
that is, that when the cauſe is removed the effect continues. The 


brain ſurely does not appear more EY to retain an n impreſſion 


than the organ and nerve. 


$6 But granting that the impreſſion upon the brain continues after 


its cauſe is removed, its effects ought to continue while it conti- 
nues; that is, the ſenſation and perception ſhould be as permanent 


as the impreſſion upon the brain, which is ſuppoſed to be their 
cauſe. at here „ * en ane a fecond fu ppoſition, 
ü a with 
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with as little evidence, but of a contrary nature, to wit TOY CHAP. VII. 
7 7 5 


while the cauſe remains, the effect ceaſes. 


If this ſhould be granted alſo, a third muſt be made, That the 


ſame cauſe, which ar firſt produced ſenſation and perception, does 


afterwards produce memory ; an operation eſſentially difterent, 
both from ſenſation and perception. | 


A fourth 3 muſt be made, That this cauſe, though it 
be permanent, does not produce its effect at all times; it muſt be 
like an inſcription which is ſometimes covered with rubbiſh, and 
on other occaſions made legible : For the memory of things is often 


interrupred for a long time, and circumſtances bring to our recol- 


lection what had been long forgot. After all, many things are re- 

membered which were never perceived by the ſenſes, being no ob- 

jects of ſenſe, and therefore which could make no impreſſion upon 
the brain by means of the ſenſes. | | 


Thus, when Philoſophers have piled one ſuppoſition upon an- 
other, as the giants piled the mountains, in order to ſcale the hea- 
vens, all is to no purpoſe, memory remains unaccountable; and 


we know as little how we remember things paſt, as how we are 


conſcious. of the ome: 


hut here it is proper to obſerve, that although impreſſions upon 
the brain give no aid in accounting for memory, yet it is very pro- 


bable, that, in the human frame, memory is dependent on ſome 


proper ſtate or eee of the brain. 


Although ire H our memory bears no reſemblance to 
any temperament of brain whatſoever, as indeed it is impoſſible it 
ſhould; yet Nature may have ſubjected us to this law, that a cer- 
tain conſtitution or ſtate of the brain is neceſſary to memory. 


That this is __ the : caſe, many well known facts lead us to 


conclude. 
It 
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It is poſſible, that, by "accurate obſervation, the proper means 


which is favourable to memory, and of remedying the diſorders 


of that temperament. This would be a very noble improvement 


of the medical art. But if it ſhould ever be attained, it would 
give no aid to underſtand how one ſtate of the brain aſſiſts memo- 
ry, and another hurts it. | 


TI know certainly, that the impreſſion made upon my hand by 
the prick of a pin occaſions acute pain. But can any Philoſopher | 
ſhow how this cauſe produces the effect? The nature of the im- 


preſſion is here perfectly known; but it gives no help to underſtand 
how that impreſſion affets the mind; and if we knew as diſtint- 


ly that ſtate of the brain which cauſes memory, we ſhould ſtill be 
as ignorant as before how that ſtate contributes to memory. We 
might have been ſo conſtituted, for any thing that I know, that the 
prick of a pin in the hand, inſtead of cauſing pain, ſhould cauſe 
remembrance ; nor would that conſtitution be more unaccountable 
than the 55g | | 


The body ny mind operate on each other, according to \ fixed 
laws of Nature; and it is the buſineſs of a Philoſopher to diſcover 
thoſe laws by obſervation and experiment: But, when he has diſ- 
covered them, he muſt reſt in them as facts, whoſe ! 18 inſeru- 
_ to the human eee e ee 


Mr Lien, and thoſe who have followed bim ſpeak with more 
reſerve than the ancients, and only incidentally, of impreſſions on 
the brain as the cauſe of memory, and impute it rather to our re- 


| N in our minds the eh got either h ſenſation or reflection. 


Thie, Mr Lock ſays, may be done two ways; Firft, by 
keeping the idea for ſome time actually in view, which is called. 
„ contemplation. Secondly, by the power to revive again in our minds 
6 thoſe ideas, which, after nt have diſappeared, or have 

cc been, 
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been, as it were, laid out of ſight; and this is memory, which CHAP. VII. 


„ 3s, as it were, the ſtorehouſe of our ideas.” 


To explain this more diſtinctly, he immediately adds the follow- 
ing obſervation; * Bur our ideas being nothing but actual per- 
ce ceptions in the mind, which ceaſe to be any thing, when there is 
no perception of them, this laying up of our ideas in the repo- 


© ſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the mind 


e has a power, in many caſes, to revive perceptions which it once 


had, with this additional perception annexed to them, that it has 
© had them before; and in this ſenſe it is, that our ideas are ſaid 


e to be in our memories, when indeed they are actually no where; 
© bur only there is an ability in the mind, when it will, to revive 
them again, and, as it were, paint them anew upon itſelf, though 
< ſome with more, ſome with leſs difficulty, ſome more lively, and 
* others more re obſcurely.” 

In this account of memory, the repeated uſe of the phraſe, as 
zt were, leads one to judge that it is partly figurative; we muſt 
therefore endeavour to diſtinguiſh the figurative part from the phi- 
loſophical. The firſt being addreſſed to the imagination, exhibits 
a picture of memory, which, to have its effect, muſt be viewed at 
a proper diſtance, and from a particular point of view. The ſe- 
cond being addreſſed to the underſtanding, ought to bear a near 
inſpection, and a critical examination. 


The analogy between memory and a repoſitory, and between re- 
membering and retaining, is obvious, and is to be found in all 


languages, it being very natural to expreſs the operations of the 


mind by images taken from things material. But in philoſophy we 
e to draw aſide the veil of 1 imagery, and to view them naked, 


When Skins memory 1s ſai to be a repoſitory « or ſtorehouſe 
of ideas, where they are laid up when not perceived, and again 
brought forth as there is occaſion, I take this to be popular and 

; | rhetorical. 
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— rhetorical. For the author tells us, that when they are not per- 


ceived, they are nothing, and no where, and therefore can neither 


| by laid up in a repoſitory, nor drawn out of it. 


But we abe told, That this laying up of our ideas in the repo- 


fitory of the memory ſignifies no more than this, that the mind 


has a power to revive perceptions, which it once had, with this ad- 
ditional perception annexed to them, that it has had them before.“ 
This I quia muſt be underſtood n and en 


But it ſeems to me as difficult to revive ching chat have ceaſed 
to be any thing, as to lay them up in a repoſitory, or to bring 


them out of it. When a thing is once annihilated, the ſame thing 
cannot be again produced, though another thing ſimilar tg it may. 


Mr Lock, in another place, acknowledges, that the ſame thing 
cannot have two beginnings of exiſtence; and that things that 
have different beginnings are not the ſame, but diverſe. From 
this it follows, that an ability to revive our ideas or perceptions, 
after they have ceaſed to be, can fignify no more but an ability to 


create new ideas or perceprions ſimilar to thoſe we had before. 


They are ſaid © to be revived, with this additional perception, 
that we have had them before.” This ſurely would be a fallaci- 


ous perception, ſince they could not have two beginnings of exiſt- 


ence ; nor could we believe them to have two beginnings of exiſt- 


ence. We can only believe, that we had formerly ideas or percep- 


tions very like to them, though not identically the ſame. But 
whether we perceive them to be the ſame, or only like to thoſe we 


had before, this perception, one would think, ſuppoſes a remem- 


brance of thoſe we had d otherwiſe the = HORN or Cnr 
could not be perceived. - 


Another phraſe is uſed to explain this reviving of our percep- 
tions. The mind, as it were, paints them anew upon itſelf.” 


There may be ſomething figurative i in this ; ; but making due al- 
lowance 
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lowance for that, it muſt imply, that the mind, which paints the 
things that have ceaſed to exiſt, muſt have the memory of what 
they were, ſince every painter muſt have a copy either before his 
eye, or in hie imagination and memory. 


| "Theſe remarks upon Mr' Locxe's account of memory are in- 

tended to ſhow, that his ſyſtem of ideas gives no light to this fa- 
culty, but rather tends to darken it; as little does it make us un- 
derſtand how we remember, and by that means have che certain 
eee of things paſt. 


| Every man knows what memory is, and has a diſtinct notion of 
it: But when Mr Locks ſpeaks of a power to revive in the mind 
thoſe ideas, which, after imprinting, have diſappeared, or have been, 
as it were, laid out of fight, one would hardly know this to be me- 
mory, if he had not told us. There are other things which it 
ſeems to reſemble at leaſt as much. I ſee before me the picture of 
a friend. I ſhut my eyes, or turn them another way; and the 
picture difappears, or is, as it were, laid out of fight. I have a 
power to turn my eyes again towards the picture, and immediate- 
ly the perception is revived. But is this memory? no ſurely; yet 
it anſwers the definition as well as memory itſelf can do. 


We may obſerve, that the word perception is uſed by Mr Locks 
in too indefinite a way, as well as the word idea. 


5 perception, in the chapter upon that ſubject, is ſaid to be the 
firſt faculty of the mind exerciſed about our ideas. Here we are 


told that ideas are nothing but perceptions: Yet I apprehend it 


would ſound oddly to ſay, that perception is the firſt faculty of 
the mind exerciſed about perception; and ſtill more ſtrangely to 
ſay, that ideas are the firſt faculty of the mind exerciſed about our 


ideas. But why ſhould not ideas be. a faculty as well as s percep- 


. if both are che ſame? ? 
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the external world without good reaſon? or whether Philoſophers 


EE AT m 


Memory is ſaid to be a power to revive our perceptions. Wilt 


it not follow from this, that every thing that can be remembered 


is a perception? If this be ſo, it will be difficult to find any thing 
in nature but perceptions. 


Our ideas, we are told, are nothing but actual perceptions ; but 
in many places of the Eſſay, ideas are ſaid to be the objects of 
perception, and that the mind, in all its thoughts and reaſonings, 
has no other immediate object which it does or can contemplate 
but its own ideas. Does it not appear from this, either that Mr 
Locke held the operations of the mind to be the ſame thing with 
the objects of thoſe operations, or that he uſed the word idea ſome- 
times in one ſenſe and ſometimes in another, without any intima- 


tion, and probably without any apprehenſion of its ambiguity? It 


is an article of Mr Hume's philoſophy, that there is no diſtinction 
between the operations of the mind and their objects. But I ſee 
no reaſon to impute this opinion to Mr Locks. I rather think, 
that, notwirhſtanding his great judgment and candour, his under- 
ftanding was entangled by the ambiguity of the word idea, and 
that moſt of the imperfections of his Eſſay are owing to that cauſe. 


Mr Hume faw farther into the conſequences of the common 
ſyſtem concerning ideas than any author had done before him. 


He ſaw the abſurdity of making every object of thought double, 


and ſplitting it into a remote object, which has a ſeparate and per- 
manent exiſtence, and an immediate objeR, called an idea or im- 
preſſion, which is an image of the former, and has no exiſtence, 


| but when we are conſcious of it. According to this ſyſtem, we 
have no intercourſe with the external world, but by means of the 


internal world of er ws whick TOR the other to the mind, 


He ſaw it was dry to reject one of theſe worlds as a a fic 
tion, and the queſtion was, Which ſhould be rejected? Whether 


all mankind, learned and unlearned, had feigned the exiſtence of 


had 
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had feigned the internal world of ideas, in order to account for HAF. VII. 


the intercourſe of the mind with the external? Mr Hume adopt- 
ed the firſt of theſe opinions, and employed his reaſon and elo- 
quence in ſupport of it. : 


Biſhop BERKELEY had gone ſo far in the ſame track as to reject 
the material world as fictitious ; but it was left to Mr Hume to 
complete the ſyſtem. 


According to his ſyſtem, therefore, impreſſions and ideas in his 
on mind are the only things a man can know, or can conceive: 
Nor are theſe ideas repreſentatives, as they were in the old ſyſtem. 
There is nothing elſe in nature, or at leaſt within the reach of our 
faculties, to be repreſented. What rhe vulgar call the perception 


of an external object, is nothing but a ſtrong impreſſion upon 


the mind. What we call the remembrance of a paſt event, is no- 
thing but a preſent impreſſion or idea, weaker than the former. 


And what we call imagination, is ſtill a preſent idea, but weaker 


than that of memory. 


That I may not do him injuſtice, theſe are FE words i in his 


Treatiſe of Human n page 193. 


We find by experience, that when any impreſſion has hee 
„ preſent with the mind, it again makes its appearance there as an 


idea; and this it may do after two different ways, either when 


* in its new appearance it retains a conſiderable degree of its firſt 
e vivacity, and is ſomewhat intermediate betwixt an impreſſion 
and an idea, or when it entirely loſes chat vivacity, and is a per- 
< fe idea. The faculty by which we repeat our impreſſions in 
the firſt manner, is called the memory, and the other the: ima- 
* ann EE, | 


ven this account of memory and imagination I ſhall make 


ſome remarks. | | 
h Þ vo Firſt, 


N 
* 
i 
— 
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Pirh, I wiſh to know, what we are here to underſtand by expe- 
rience? It is ſaid, we find all this by experience ; and I conceive 
nothing can be meant by this experience but memory. Not that 
memory which our author defines, but memory in the common 
acceptation of the word. According to vulgar apprehenſion, me- 
mory is an immediate knowledge of ſomething paſt. Our author 
does not admit that there is any ſuch knowledge in the human 
mind. He maintains that memory is nothing but a preſent idea 
or impreſſion. But, in defining what he takes memory to be, he 
takes for granted that kind of memory which he rejects. For can 
we find by experience, that an impreſſion, after its firſt appear- 
ance to the mind, makes a ſecond, and a third, with different de- 
grees of ſtrength and vivacity, if we have not ſo diſtinct a remem- 
brance of its firſt appearance, as enables us to know it, upon its 
ſecond and third, notwithſtanding 1 in che interval. it * un- 
dergone a ae ganfiderable hangs? L. 75 


All experience ſuppoſes memory ; ; „ there can 15 no . 
thing as experience, without truſting to our own memory, or that 
of others: So that it appears from Mr Hume's account of this 


matter, that he found himſelf to have that kind of memory, which 


he acknowledges and defines, by n that kind Wc he 
rejects. : 


Second „What is it we find by 3 or e It is, 


That when an impreſſion has been prefent with the mind, it 


« again makes its meer there: as an , and that after 
« two different Ways. 2 


| If experience. clams us of this, it certainly deceives us; for 
the thing is impoſſible, and the author ſhews it to be ſo. Impref- 
fions and ideas are fleeting periſhable things, which have no exiſt- 
ence, but when we are conſcious of them. If an impreſſion could 
+ make a ſecond and a third appearance to the mind, it muſt have a 
continued exiſtence during Fe interval of theſe appearances, which 


Mr 
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Mr Hun acknowledges to be a -roſe.abfrundity: It ſeems then, HAf?. VII. 


that we find, by experience, a thing which 1s impoſſible. We are 
impoſed upon by our Es: and made to believe contra- 
en | | | | 


Perhaps it may be ſaid, that theſe different appearances of the 
impreſſion are not to be underſtood. literally, but figuratively ; 
that the impreſſion is perſonified, and made to appear at different 
times, and in different habits, when no more is meant, but that an 
impreſſion appears at one time; after wards a thing of a middle 
nature, between an impreſſion and an idea, which we call memory, 
and laſt of all a perfect idea, which we call imagination: that 
this figurative meaning agrees beſt with the laſt fentence of the 
period, where we are told, that memory and imagination are facul- 


ties, whereby we repeat our impreſſions in a more or leſs lively 
manner. Jo repeat an impreſſion is a figurative way of ſpeaking, 
n wn pays ee a new ee fimilar to the enen 


If, to auld the abſurdity implied in the Kebral meaning. we 
underſtand the Philoſopher in this figurative one, then his defini- 
tions of memory and imagination, when ſtripped of the figurative 


dreſs,” will amount to this, That memory is the faculty of making 


a weak impreſſion, and imagination the faculty of making an im- 
preſſion ſtill weaker, after a correſponding ſtrong one. Theſe de- 
finitions of memory and imagination labour under two defects ; 
rfl, That they convey no notion of the thing defined; and, e- 
condly, That they may be apphed-to pe of a _ n na- 
ture from . that 2 are ANN | 


ben we are „d to hs a 8 of making a weak impreſ- | 


Gori after a correſponding ſtrong one, ut would not be eaſy to con- 
jecture that this faculty is memory. Suppoſe a man ſtrikes his 


head ſmartly againſt the wall, this is an impreſſion; now he has a 


faculty by which he can repeat this impreſſion with leſs force, ſo 
as not to hurt him; this, by Mr HibMe's account, muſt be me- 
| | x mory. 
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CHAP. VIL mory. He has a faculty by which he can juſt touch the wall with 
his head, ſo that the impreſſion entirely loſes its vivacity. This 
ſurely muſt be imagination; at leaſt it comes as near to the defini- 
tion given of it by Mr Hu as any DOR I can conceive. 


Thirdly „We may obſerve, that when we are told that we have 
a faculty of repeating our impreſſions in a more or leſs lively man- 
ner, this implies that we are the efficient cauſes of our ideas of 
memory and imagination; but this contradicts what the author 
ſays a little before, where he proves, by what he calls a convincing 
argument, that impreſſions are the cauſe of their correſponding 
ideas. The argument that proves this had need indeed to be very 
convincing ; whether we make the idea to be a ſecond appearance 
o the 3 or a new eee ſimilar to the former. 


If avi firſt be true, FRE the impreſſion i 18 4 3 of itſelf. If 


the ſecond, then the impreſſion after it is gone, and has no exiſt- 
_ ence, produces the idea. Such are __ myſteries of Mr Hun 8 


me 4.0 of 


It may be n! hes the common ſtein, that ideas are the 
only immediate objects of thought, leads to ſcepticiſm with regard 
to memory, as well as with regard to the objects of ſenſe, whether 
thoſe ideas are placed in the mind or in the brain. 


Ideas are ſaid to be things internal and preſent, which have no 
exiſtence but during the moment they are in the mind. The ob- 
jects of ſenſe are things external, which have a continued exiſtence. 
When it is maintained, that all that we immediately perceive is only 
ideas or phantaſms, how can we, from the exiſtence of thoſe phan- 

taſms, conclude the exiſtence of an enen world bes Ponding 


to them? 


This difficult queſtion 9 not to have 4 to the Peripa- 


tetics. Des CaRTES ſaw the difficulty, and endeavoured to find. 
out 
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out arguments by which, from the exiſtence of our phantaſms or CHAF. VI 


ideas, we might infer the exiſtence of external objects. The ſame 
courſe was followed by MALEBRANCHE, ARNAULD, and LOCKE ; 
but BERKELEY and Hums eaſily refuted all their arguments, and 
demonſtrated that there is no ſtrength in them. 


The ſame difficulty with regard to memory naturally ariſes from 
the ſyſtem of ideas; and the only reaſon why it was not obſerved 
by Philoſophers, is, becauſe they give leſs attention to the memory 
than to the ſenſes : For ſince ideas are things preſent, how can we, 
from our having a certain idea preſently in our mind, conclude that 
an event really happened ten or twenty years ago correſponding to it? 


There is the ſame need of arguments to prove, that the ideas of 
memory are pictures of things that really did happen, as that the 
ideas of ſenſe are pictures of external objects which now exiſt. In 
both caſes, it will be impoſſible to find any argument that has real 
weight. So that this hypotheſis leads us to abſolute ſcepticiſm, 
with regard to thoſe things which we moſt diſtinctly remember, no 

leſs than with regard to the external objects of ſenſe. 


It does not appear to have occurred either to LockE or to BERRKER· 
LEY, that their fyſtem has the ſame tendency to overturn the teſti- 
mony of memory as the teſtimony of the ſenſes. 


Mr Hou ſaw farther than both, and found this conſequence 
of the fyſtem of ideas perfectly correſponding to his aim of eſta- 
bliſhing univerſal ſcepticiſm. His ſyſtem is therefore more conſiſt- 
ent than theirs, and the concluſions agree better with the premiſes. 


But if we ſhould grant to Mr Hume, that our ideas of memory 
afford no juſt ground to believe the paſt exiſtence of things which 
we remember, it may ſtill be aſked, How it comes to paſs that per- 
eeption and memory are accompanied with belief, while bare ima- 
gination is not? Though this. belief cannot be juſtified! upon his 
| ſyſtem, 
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en, it ought to be accounted for as a neee of human 
nature. | | 


This he has done, by giving us a new theory of belief * general; 
a theory which ſuits very well with that of ideas, and ſeems to be a 


natural conſequence of it, and which at the ſame time reconciles 


all the belief that we find in human nature to perfect ſcepticiſm. 


a What then is this belief? It muſt either be an idea, or ſome mo- 


_ dification of an idea; we conceive many things which we do not 
believe. The idea of an object is the fame whether we believe it 


to exiſt, or barely conceive it. The belief adds no new idea to the 


conception; it is therefore nothing but a modification of the idea 


of the thing believed, or a — manner of inen it. Hear 


himſelf: 


< All the perceptions of the mind 5 of two kinds, e 
5 and ideas, which differ from each other only in their different 
degrees of force and vivacity. Our ideas are copied from our 
impreſſions, and repreſent them in all their parts. When you 
would vary the idea of a particular rer you can only increaſe 
% or diminiſh its force and vivacity: If you make any other 
change upon it, it repreſents a different object or impreſſion. 


_ © The caſe is the ſame as in colours. A particular ſhade of any 


colour may acquire a new degree of livelineſs or brightneſs, 
* without any other variation: But when you produce any other 
« variation, it is no longer the ſame ſhade or colour. So that as 
belief does nothing but vary che manner in which we conceive 
* any object, it can only beſtow on our ideas an additional force 
« and vivacity. An opinion, therefore, or belief, may be moſt 
< accurately defined a lively idea, EY to or need with a 
di r e | 


This {FI of belief; 18 very fruitful of N which 


Mr Hon traces with his uſual acuteneſs, _ brings into the 


| ſervice 
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ſervice of his ſyſtem. A great part of his ſyſtem indeed is built CHAP. VII. 


upon it; and it is of itſelf ſufficient to prove what he calls his hy- 


potheſis, that belief is more properly an act of the ſenſitive than 


of the cogitative part of our natures. 


It is very difficult to examine this account of belief with the 
ſame gravity with which it is propoſed. It puts one in mind of 
the ingenious account given by MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS of the 
power of ſyllogiſm, by making the major the male, and the minor 
the female, which being coupled by the middle term, generate the 
conelufion. There is ſurely no ſcience in which men of great 
parts and ingenuity have fallen into ſuch groſs abſurdities as in 
treating of the powers of the mind. I cannot help thinking, that 


never any thing more abſurd was gravely maintained by any Phi- 


loſopher, than this account of the nature of belief, and of the 
diſtinction of perception, memory, and imagination. 


The belief of a propoſition is an operation of mind of which 
every man is conſcious, and what it is he underſtands perfectly, 
though, on account of its fimplicity, he cannot give a logical de- 
finition of it. If he compares it with ſtrength or vivacity of his 
ideas, or with any modification of ideas, they are ſo far from ap- 

pearing to be one and theſame, that they have not the leaſt ſimilitude. 


That a ſtrong belief and a weak belief differ only in degree, I can 


eafily comprehend ; but that belief and no belief ſhould differ on- 


ly in degree, no man can believe who underſtands what he ſpeaks: 
For this is in reality to ſay that ſomething and nothing differ on- 
ly in degree, or that nothing is a degree of ſomething. 


Every propoſition that may be the object of belief, has a con- 


trary propoſition that may be the object of a contrary belief. The 
ideas of both, according to Mr Hums, are the ſame, and differ 
only in degrees of vivacity. That is, contraries differ only 
in degree; and ſo pleafure may be a degree of pain, and 
XY batte 
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CHAP. VII. hatred a degree of love. But it is to no purpoſe to trace the ab- 
ſurdities that follow from this doctrine, for none of them can be 
more abſurd than the doctrine itſelf. 


Every man knows perfectly what it is to ſee an object with his 
eyes, what it is to remember a paſt event, and what it is to con- 
ceive a thing which has no exiſtence. That theſe are quite dif- 
ferent operations of his mind, he is as certain as that ſound dif- 
fers from colour, and both from taſte; and I can as eaſily believe 
that ſound, and colour, and taſte, differ only in degree, as that 
ſeeing, and remembering, and 1 Ons differ V in ebe, 


Mr 1 in the ind kn of his Treatiſe of a Na- 
ture, is ſenſible that his theory of belief is liable to ſtrong ob- 
jections, and ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to retract it; but in what 
meaſure, it is not eaſy to ſay. He ſeems {till to think that belief 
is only a modification of the idea, but that vivacity is not a pro- 
per term to expreſs that modification. Inſtead of it he ufes ſome 
analogical phraſes to explain that modification, ſuch as *© er | 
„ hending the idea more eg or n faſte hold of it. 


There is nothing more meritorious in a Phil vpher than t to retract 
an error upon conviction; but in this inſtance I humbly apprehend 
Mr Hume claims that merit upon too {light a ground: For I can- 
not perceive that the apprehending an idea more ſtrongly, or 
taking faſter hold of it, expreſſes any other modification of the 
idea than what was before expreſſed by its ſtrength and vivacity, or 
even that it expreſſes the ſame modification more properly. What- 
ever modification of the idea' he makes' belief to be, whether i its 
_ vivacity, or ſome other without a name, to make perception, me- 
mory, and imagination, to be the different degrees of that modi- 
Rene 18 chargeable with the abſurdities we have mentioned. 


ee we Jewel: this ſubject of memory, it is proper to ke 
notice of a Wile Gain which ARISTOTLE. makes berween memo- 
ry 
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ry and reminiſcence, becauſe the diſtinction has a real foundation MAT. VI. 


in nature, though in our language I think we do not diſtinguiſh 
them by CO] names. 


NO RE is a kind of habit which is not always in exerciſe with 
regard to things we remember, but is ready to ſuggeſt them when 
there is occaſion. The moſt perfect degree of this habit is, when 
the thing preſents itſelf to our remembrance ſpontaneouſly, and 
without labour, as often as there is occaſion. A ſecond degree is, 
when the thing is forgot for a longer or ſhorter time, even when 
there is occaſion to remember it, yet at laſt ſome incident brings 
it to.mind without any ſearch. A third degree is, when we caſt 
about and ſearch for what we would remember, and ſo at laſt 
find it out. It is this laſt, I think, which ARISTOTLE calls re- 
miniſcence, as diſtinguiſhed from memory. 


Reminiſcence, therefore, includes a will to recollect ſomething 
| paſt, and a ſearch for it. But here a difficulty occurs. It may 
be ſaid, that what we will to remember we muſt conceive, as 

there can be no will without a conception of the thing willed. 

A will to remember a thing, therefore, ſeems to imply that we 
remember it already, and have no occaſion to ſearch for it. But 

this difficulty is eafily removed. When we will to remember a 

thing, we muſt remember ſomething relating to it, which gives us 

a relative conception of it ; but we may, at the ſame time, have no 
conception what the thing is, but only what relation it bears to 
ſomething elſe. Thus, I remember that a friend charged me with 
a commiſſion to be executed at ſuch a place ; but I have forgot 
what the commiſſion was. By applying my thought to what I 

remember concerning it, that it was given by ſuch a perſon, upon 
ſach an occaſion, in conſequence of ſuch a converſation, I am 

led, in a train of thought, to the very thing I had forgot, and 
recollect diſtinctly whas the commiſſion was. 


| ARISTOTLE ſays, 5 brutes have not reminiſcence, and this I 
1 | think 
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think 1s probable ; but, ſays he, they have memory. It cannor, 
indeed, be doubted but they have fomething very like to it, and 
in ſome inſtances in a very great degree. A dog knows his maſter 
after long abſence. A horſe will trace back a road he has once 
gone as accurately as a man; and this is the more ſtrange, that 
the train of thought which he had in going muſt be reverſed in 
his return. It is very like to ſome prodigious memories we read 
of, where a perſon, upon hearing an hundred names or uncon- 
nected words pronounced, can begin at the laſt, and go back- 
wards to the firſt, without loſing or miſplacing one. Brutes cer- 
tainly may learn much from experience, which ſeems to imply 
memory. | 


Yet I ſee no reaſon to think that brutes meaſure time as men 
do, by days, months, or years, or that they have any diſtin 
knowledge of the interval between things which they remember, 
or of their diſtance from the preſent moment. If we could not 
record tranſactions according to their dates, human memory would 
be ſomething very different from what it t ie, — eh reſemble 
more the memory of brutes. 


ESSAY 


OF.CONCEPTION. 


CHAP. L 
07 Conception or 1 mple Apprehenſi on in General, 


ONCEIVING, imagining, e dai 
having a notion of a thing, are common words uſed to ex- 
preſs that operation of the underſtanding, which the Logicians call 
femple apprebenfion,” The having an idea of a thing, is in common 
language uſed in the ſame ſenſe, I [ think ſince Mr Locke's 


time. 


__ _  Logicians define fimple apprehenſion to be the bare conception 

of a thing without any judgment or belief about it. If rhis were 
intended for a ſtrictly logical definition, it might be a juſt objection 
to it, that conception and apprehenſion are only ſynonymous words; 
and that we may as well define conception by apprehenſion, as ap- 
prehenfion by conception; but it ought to be remembered, that the 
moſt imple” operations of the mind cannot be logically defined.. 
To have a diſtin& notion of them, we muſt attend to them as we 


feel them in our own minds. He that would have a diſtin& no- 


tion of a ſcarlet colour, will never attain it by a definition ; he muſt 
fer it before his eye, attend to it, compare ir with the colours that 


come neareſt to it, and obſerve the geh difference, which he will 


in vain attempt to define. 
Exery 
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Every man is conſcious that he can conceive a thouſand things, 
of which he believes nothing at all; as a horſe with wings, a moun- 
tain of gold; but although conception may be without any degree 


of belief, even the ſmalleſt belief cannot be without conception. 


He that believes, muſt have ſomè conception of what he believes. 


Without attempting a definition of this operation of the mind, 
I ſhall endeavour to explain ſome of its properties; conſider the 
theories about it; and take notice of ſome miſtakes of Philoſophers 


concerning it. N | ; 
| 


1. It may be obſerved, that conception enters as an ingredient in 
every operation of the mind: Our ſenſes cannot give us the belief 
of any object, without giving ſome conception of it at the ſame 


time: No man can either remember or reaſon about things of which 


he hath no conception: When we will to exert any of our active 
powers, there muſt be ſome conception of what we will, to do: 


There can be no defire nor averſion, love nor hatred, without ſome 
conception of the object: We cannot feel pain without conceiving 


it, though we can conceive it without feeling i it. Theſe things are 


fel evident. 


In every operation of the mind therefore, in every thing we call 


thought there muſt be conception: When we analyſe the various 


operations either of the underſtanding or of the will, we ſhall al- 


ways find this at the bottom, like the caput mortuum of the Chemiſts, 
or the materia prima of the Peripatetics; but though there is no 
operation of mind without conception, yet it may be found naked, 


detached from all others, and then it is alles. n en. | 
or the bare ans wks of a ws" VV 


As all ho operations of our mind are e e 3 language, 


every one knows, that it is one thing to underſtand what is ſaid, 


to conceive or apprehend. its meaning, whether it be a word, a ſen- 
tence, or a diſcourſe; it is another thing to judge of it, to aſſent 
| | . | or 
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or diſſent, to be derne or 3 The firſt is ſimple appre- 


henſion, and may be without the laſt, but the laſt cannot be with- 
out the firſt. 


2. In bare conception there can neither be truth nor falſehood, 
becauſe it neither affirms nor denies. Every judgment, and every 
_ propoſition by which judgment is expreſſed, muſt be true or falſe; 
and the qualities of true and falſe, in their proper ſenſe, can be- 


long to nothing but to judgments, or to propoſitions which expreſs 


judgment. In the bare conception of a thing there is no judg- 


ment, opinion, or belief included, and therefore it cannot be either 
true or falſe. © IT 


But it may be ſaid, Is there any thing more certain than that 
men may have true or falſe conceptions, true or falſe apprehenſions, 
of things? I anſwer, That ſuch ways of ſpeaking are indeed ſo 
common, and ſo well authoriſed by cuſtom, the arbiter of lan- 
guage, that it would be preſumption to cenſure them. It is hard- 
ly poſſible to avoid uſing them. But we ought to be upon our 
guard that we be not miſled by them, to confound things, which, 


though often expreſſed by the ſame words, are really different. We 


muſt therefore remember what was before obſerved, Eſſay I. chap. 1. 
That all the words, by which we ſignify the bare conception of a 
thing, are likewiſe uſed to ſignify our opinions, when we wiſh to 
expreſs them with modeſty and diffidence. And we ſhall always 
find, that, when, we ſpeak of true or falſe conceptions, we mean 
true or. falſe opinions. An opinion, though ever ſo wavering, or 
ever ſo modeſtly expreſſed, muſt be either true or falſe ; but a 
bare Cs Lanes which exons no _— or ene can be 
: neither. 5 | |; 4 


W 16, ease Bet ſpeeches, in which men attribute truth or 
falſehood to our conceptions of things, we ſhall find in every caſe, 
that there is ſome opinion or judgment implied in what they call 
conception. A child concei ves the moon to be flat, and a foot or 
| 3% | two 
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two broad; that is, this is his opinion: And when we ſay it is a 
falſe notion, or a falſe conception, we mean. that it is a falſe opi- 
nion. He conceives the city of London to be like his country 
village; that is, he believes it to be fo, till he is better inſtructed. 
He conceives a lion to have horns; that is, he believes that the ani- 
mal which men call a lion, has horns. Such opinions language 
authoriſes us to. call conceptions; and they may be true or falſe. 
But-bare conception, or what the Logicians call ſimple apprehen- 
ſion, implies no opinion, however fight, and eee can nei- 
ther be true nor falfe. 


| What Mr Locals 5 of ideas (by which word he very often 
means nothing but conceptions) is very juſt, when the word idea 
is ſo underſtood, book 2. chap. 32.4% 1. Though truth and falſe- 
hood belong in propriety of ſpeech only to propoſitions, yet ideas 
* are often termed true or falſe (as what words are there that are 
not uſed with great latitude, and with forme deviation from their 
« ſtrict and proper fignification) ; though I think, that when ideas 
* themfelves are termed true or falſe, chere is:{till fome ſecret or 
«tacit propoſition, which is the foundation of that: denomination ; 
e as. we ſhall ſee, if we examine the: particular occaſions wherein 
* they come to be called true or falfe ; in all which we ſhall find 
« ſome Kind of affirmation or negation, which is the reaſon of 
* that denomination : For our ideas being nothing but bare ap- 
„ pearances, or perceptions in our minds, cannot properly and 
* fimply in themfelves be ſaid to be true or falſe, no more than a 
< ſimple name of any thing can be ſaid to be true or falſe.” 


It may be here obſerved by the way, that in this paſſage, as in 
many others, Mr Lockx uſes the word perception, as well as the 
word idea, to fignify what I call conception, or ſimple apprehen- 
fon. And in his chapter upon perception, book 2. chap. 9. he 
uſes it in the ſame ſenſe. Perception, he ſays, as it is the firſt 
faculty of the mind, exerciſed about our ideas; ſo it is the firſt 
8. 2 ſimpleſt idea we have * reflection, and is by ſome called 

i 9 
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“ thinking in general. It ſeems to be that which puts the diſtinc- 


„tion betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts of na- 


« ture. It is the firſt operation of all our faculues, and the inlet 
<« of all knowledge 1 into our minds.” 


Mr Locks has followed the example given by DES CARTESs, 
GAssENDI, and other Carteſians, in giving the name of perception 
to the bare conception of things: And he has been followed in this 
by Biſhop BERKELEY, Mr Hume, and many late Philoſophers, 
when they treat of ideas. They have probably been led into this 
1mpropriety, by the common doctrine concerning ideas, which 
teaches us, that conception, perception by the ſenſes, and memory, 
are only different ways of perceiving ideas in our own minds. If 
that theory be well founded, it will indeed be very difficult to find 

any ſpecific diſtinction between conception and perception. But 


dune is reaſon to diſtruſt any philoſophical theory, when it leads 


men to corrupt language, and to confound, under one name, ope- 
rations of the mind, which common . and common language 
teach them to eee 


I grant Es there a are font Rain of the mind, wherein a man 
may confound his conceptions with what he perceives or remem- 


bers, and miſtake the one for the other; as, in the delirium of a fe- 


ver, in ſome caſes of lunacy and of madneſs, in dreaming, and 
perhaps in ſome momentary tranſports of devotion, or of other 
ſtrong emotions, which cloud his intellectual faculties, and for a 
time carry a man out of himſelf, as we uſually expreſs it. 


Even in a ſober and ſound ſtate of mind, the memory of a 
ching may be ſo very weak, that we may be! in doubt whether we 


only dreamed or W it. 


It may be dne! „ when their imagination firſt 


begins to work, can diſtinguiſh what they barely conceive from what 


they remember. I have been told by a man of knowledge and ob- 


5 ſer vation, 
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CHAP. I. fer vation, chat one of Mis ſons, 'when he began to ſpeak, very often 
| told lies with great aſſurance, without any intention, as far as ap- 
peared, or any conſciouſneſs of guilt. From which the father 
concluded, that it is natural to ſome children to lie. I am rather 
inclined to think, that the child had no intention to deceive, but 
miſtock the tovings' of his on fancy, for things which he remem- 

bered. This, however, I rake to be very uncommon, after chil- 

dren can communicate their ſentiments by n n per- 

| Haps ** ſo 4 in a more oy Ping 
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Grantiag al all de, 1 any man will at, that 3 . in- 
tellectual faculties are ſound, and ſober, and ripe, cannot with cer- 
tainty diſtinguiſh what they perceive or remember, from what they 
barely conceive, 'wheti thoſe operations have any degree of ſtrength 
and diſtinctneſs, he may enjoy his opinion; I know not how to 
reaſon with him. Why ſhould Philoſophers confound thoſe ope- 
rations in treating of ideas, When they would be aſhamed to do it 
on other occaſions ? To diftingeiſh'the various powers of our minds, 
a certain degree of underſtanding is neceſſary: And if ſome, 
through a defect of underſtanding, natural or accidental, or from 
unripeneſs of underſtanding, may be apt to confound different 
W il * follow chat e cannot nn e them? 


TO auen Rem this lern 4 into „ abuſeof the wore 
1 e by. Philoſophers, has led me, it appears evident, that 
the bare conception ef an object, which includes mo opinion or 
judgment, can neither be true nor falſe. T hoſe qualities, in their 
rome _ are 1 fn to n e of the mind. 


1 32 Or all . Valente beweg; xhie 3 of . and) thoſe * 
of the mind, there is none ſo ſtrong and ſo obvious to all man- 
kind as that which there is between painting, or other plaſtic arts, 
and the power of concetving - objects in the mind. Hence in all 

languages, che words, by »which this power of the mind and its 
various modifications are RNS, are e and borrowed 


from 
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from thoſe arts. We conſider this power of the mind as a plaſtic CHAP. I. 


power, by which we form to. ourſelves images of the objects of 
ER | | 


In vain ſhould we attempt to avoid this analogical lan- 


guage, for we have no other language upon the ſubject; yet it is 
dangerous, and apt to miflead. All analogical and figurative: words 
have a double meaning; and, if we are not very much upon our 
guard, we ſlide inſenſibly from the borrowed and figurative mean- 


ing into the primitive. We are prone to carry the parallel between 


the things compared farther than 1 it will hold, and thus vary natu- 
rally to fall into error. | | 


o 0 this as far as poſſible in the preſent ſubject, it is pro- 
per to attend to the diſſimilitude between conceiving a thing in 
the mind, and painting it to the eye, as well as to their ſimilitude. 
The ſimilitude ſtrikes and gives pleaſure. The diſſimilitude we 


are leſs diſpoſed to obſerve. But the Philoſopher, ought to attend 


to it, and to carry it always in mind, in his reaſonings on this ſub- 


je, as a monitor, to warn him againſt the errors into which the 


analogical language is apt to draw him. 


When a man paints, there is ſome work done, which remains 
when his hand is taken off, and continues to exiſt, though he 
ſhould think no more of it. Every ſtroke of his pencil produces 
an effect, and this effect is different from his action in making it; 
for it remains and continues to exiſt when the action ceaſes. The 
action of painting is one thing, the picture produced is another 
_ thing. The firſt is the cauſe, the ſecond is the effect. 


Let us next conſider what is done when he only conceives this 
picture. He muſt have conceived it before he painted it: For this 
is a maxim univerſally admitted, that every work of art muſt firſt 
be conceived in the mind of the operator. What is this concep- 
tion? it is an act of the mind, a kind of thought. This cannot 
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be denied. But does it produce any effect beſides the act itſelf ? 
Surely common ſenſe anſwers this queſtion in the negative: For 
every one knows, that it is one thing to conceive, another thing to 
bring forth into effect. It is one thing to project, another to exe- 


cute. A man may think for a long time what he is to do, and af- 


ter all do nothing. Conceiving as well as projecting or reſolving, 
are what the ſchoolmen called immanent acts of the mind, which 
produce nothing beyond themſelves. But painting is a tranſitive 
act, which produces an effect diſtinct from the operation, and this 
effect is the picture. Let this therefore be always remembered, 
that what is commonly called the image of a thing in the mind, is 
no more than the act or 1 of the mind in contei ring "50D 


That TEE is the common ſenſe of men who are untutored be Y 


philoſophy, appears from their language. If one. ignorant of the 


language ſhould aſk, What is meant by conceiving a thing? we 
ſhould very naturally anſwer, That it is having an image of it in 
the mind; and perhaps we could not explain the word better. This 
ſhows, chat conception, and the image of a thing in the mind, 
are ſynonymous expreſſions. The image in the mind, habe. 


is not the object of conception, nor is it any effect produced by 


conception as a cauſe. It is conception itſelf. That very mode of 
thinking, which we call conception, is by another name called an 


image in che mind. 


Nothing more readily gives b etibeptifer of a chin” than the 
ſeeing an image of it. Hence, by a figure common in language, 
conception is called an image of the thing conceived. But to ſhow 
that it is not a-real but a metaphorical image, it is called an image 


in the mind. We know nothing that is properly in the mind but 


thought; and when any thing elſe is ſaid to be in the mind, the 
e de a muſt be +. 080 and ee ſome kind of OREN: 


I know cher Philoſophers very tabs maintain, chat; in 


conception there is a real 1 . in a the mind, which is the imme- 
| diate 
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diate object of conception, and diſtinct from the act of conceiving © HAP. I. 


it. I beg the reader's indulgence to defer what may be ſaid for or 
againſt this philoſophical opinion to the next chapter ; intending 


in this only to explain what appears to me to belong to this ope- 


ration of mind, without conſidering the theories about it. I think 


it appears froni what has been ſaid, that the common language of 


thoſe who have not imbibed any philoſophical opinion upon this 
ſubject, authoriſes us to underſtand the conception of a thing, and an 
image of it in the mind, not as two different things, but as two dif- 
ferent expreſſions, to ſignify one and the ſame thing; and I with 
to uſe common words in their common acceptation. 


4. Taking along with us what is ſaid in the laſt article, to guard 
us againſt the ſeduction of the analogical language uſed on this 
ſubject, we may obſerve a very ſtrong analogy, not only between 
conceiving and painting in general, but between the different kinds 
of our conceptions, and the different works of the painter. He 
either makes fancy pictures, or he copies from the painting of 
others, or he paints from the life; that is, from real objects of art 


or nature which he has ſeen. 1 think our conceptions admit of a 


diviſion very ſimilar. 


Firſt, There are conceptions which may be called fancy pictures. 


They are commonly called creatures of fancy, or of imagination. 


They are not the copies of any original that exiſts, but are originals 
themſelves. Such was the conception which SwirT formed of 
the iſland of Laputa and of the country of the Lilliputians ; CRR- 
vANTES of DoN QUIXOTE and his Squire; HARRINGTON of the 
government of Oceana; and Sir THoMas More of that of Uto- 


pia. We can give names to ſuch creatures of imagination, con- 


ceive them diſtinctly, and reaſon conſequentially concerning them, 


though they never had an exiſtence. They were conceived by 


their creators, and may be conceived by others, but they never 


exiſted. We do not aſcribe the * of true or falſe to them, 
becauſe 


CHAP. I. 
—— 
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becauſe they are not accompanied with any belief, nor do they 


imply any affirmation or negation. 


Setting aſide thoſe creatures of imagination, there are other 
conceptions, which may be called copies, becauſe they have an 
original or archetype to which they refer, and with which they 


are believed to agree; and we call them true or falſe conceptions, 


according as they agree or diſagree with the ſtandard to which 
they are referred. Theſe are of two kinds, which have different 
ſtandards or originals. 


The jir/t kind is „ to pictures taken 1 the life. We 
have conceptions of individual things that really exiſt, ſuch as 
the city of London, or the government of Venice. Here the 
things conceived are the originals; and our conceptions are called 
true when they agree with the thing conceived. Thus, my con- 
ception of the city of London is true when I conceive it to be 


what it really is. 


Individual things which really exiſt, being the creatures of God, 
(though ſome of them may receive their outward form from man), 
he only who made them knows their whole nature; we know 
them but in part, and therefore our conceptions of them muſt in 
all caſes be imperfe and man: yet they may be true and 
juſt, as far as they reach. | | | 


| The | fcond kind is analogous to the copies which the painter 


makes from pictures done before. Such I think are the concep- 


tions we have of what the ancients called univerſals; that is, of 
things which belong or may belong to many individuals. Theſe 
are kinds and ſpecies of things; ſuch as, man or elephant, which 
are ſpecies of ſubſtances ; wiſdom or courage, which are ſpecies 
of qualities; equality or fimilitude, which are ſpecies of relations, 


It may be aſked, From what original are theſe conceptions formed : 


And when are they ad to be true or falſe? 


It 
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It appears to me, that the original from which they are copied, CHAP. I. 


that is, the thing conceived, is the conception or meaning which 
other men who underſtand the language affix to the ſame words. 


Things are parcelled into kinds and ſorts, not by Nature, but 
by men. The individual things we are connected with, are ſo 
many, that to give a proper name to every individual would be 
impoſſible. We could never attain the knowledge of them that is 
neceſſary, nor converſe and reaſon about them, without ſorting 
them according to their different attributes. Thoſe that agree in 
certain attributes are thrown into one parcel, and have a general 
name given them, which belongs equally to every individual in 
that parcel, This common name muſt therefore ſignify thoſe at- 
tributes which have been obſerved to be common to every indi- 
vidual in that parcel, and nothing elſe. 


That ſuch general words may anſwer their intention, all that 
is neceſſary is, that thoſe who uſe them ſhould affix the ſame 
meaning or notion, that is, the ſame conception to them. The 
common meaning is the ftandard by which ſuch conceptions are 
formed, and they are ſaid to be true or falſe, according as they 


agree or diſagree with it. Thus, my conception of felony is true 


and juſt, when it agrees with the meaning of that word in the 
laws relating to it, and in authors who underſtand the law. The 
meaning of the word is the thing conceived ; and that meaning is 
the conception afhxed to it by thoſe who beſt underſtand the 


language. 


An individual is expreſſed in language either by a proper name, 


or by a general word joined to ſuch circumſtanees as diſtinguiſh | 


that individual from all others; if it is unknown, it may, when 
an object of ſenſe and within reach, be pointed out to the ſenſes; 
when beyond the reach of the ſenſes, it may be aſcertained by a 
deſcription, which, though very imperfect, may be true and ſuf- 
ficient to diſtinguiſh it from every other individual. Hence it is, 

| | | -.- has; 
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that, in ſpeaking of individuals, we are very little in danger of 
miſtaking the object, or taking one individual for another. 


Yet, as was before obſerved, our conception of them is always 


inadequate and lame. They are the creatures of God, and there 


are many things belonging to them which we know not, and which 
cannot be deduced by reaſoning from what we know: They have 
a real eſſence, or conſtitution of nature, from which all their qua- 
lities flow; but this eſſence our faculties do not comprehend : They 
are therefore incapable of definition; for a definition ought to com- 


| prehend the whole nature or eſſence of the thing defined. 


| Thus, Weſtminſter ! is an individual object; 8 I had 
never ſeen or heard of it before, if I am only made to conceive that 
it is a bridge from Weſtminſter over the Thames, this conception, 
however imperfect, is true, and is ſufficient to make me diſtinguiſh 
it, when it is mentioned, from every other object that exiſts. 
The architect may have an adequate conception of its ſtructure, 
which is the work of man; but of the materials which are the 
work of God, no man has an adequate conception ; and there- 
fore, though the object may be deſcribed, it cannot be defined, 


Univerſals are always expreſſed by general words; and all the 
words of language, excepting proper names, are general words ; 
they are the ſigns of general conceptions, or of ſome circumſtance 
relating to them. Theſe general conceptions are formed for the 
purpoſe of language and reaſoning; and the object from which 


they are taken, and to which they are intended to agree, is the 


conception which other men join to the ſame words; they may 


therefore be adequate, and perfectly agree with the thing conceived. 


This implies no more than that men who ſpeak the ſame language 


may 1 ie in che en of many general words 


* 


Thus Mathematicians have conceived what they call a plane 


triangle: They have defined it accurately; and when I conceive ir 
| 5 to 
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to be a plane ſurface, bounded by three right lines, I have both a 
true and an adequate conception of it. There is nothing belong- 
ing to a plane triangle which is not comprehended in this concep- 
tion of jt, or deducible from it by juſt reaſoning. This definition 
expreſſes the whole eſſence of the thing defined, as every juſt defi- 
nition ought to do; but this eſſence is only what Mr Locks very 


properly calls a nominal eſſence ; it is a general conception formed 


by the mind, and joined to a general word as its ſign. 


If all the general words of a language had a preciſe meaning, 
and were perfectly underſtood, as mathematical terms are, all ver- 
bal diſputes would be at an end, and men would never ſeem to 
differ in opinion, but when they differ in reality; but this is far 
from being the caſe. The meaning of moſt general words is not 
learned like that of mathematical terms, by an accurate definition, 
but by the experience we happen to have, by hearing them uſed in 
converſation. From ſuch experience we collect their meaning by 
a kind of induction; and as this induction is for the moſt part 


lame and imperfect, it happens that different perſons join different 


conceptions to the ſame general word; and though we intend to 
give them the meaning which uſe, the arbiter of language, has put 
upon them, this is difficult to find, and apt to be miſtaken, even 
by the candid and attentive. Hence, in innumerable diſputes, men 
do not really differ in their judgments, but in the way of expreſſing 
them. TREE 


Our conceptions, therefore, appear to be of three kinds: They are 
either the conceptions of individual things, the creatures of God; 
or they are conceptions of the meaning of general words; or they 
are the creatures of our own imagination; and theſe different kinds 
have different properties which we have endeavoured to deſcribe. 


F 5. Our conception of things may be ſtrong and lively, or it | 


may be faint and languid in all degrees. Theſe are qualities which 
Properly belong to our conceptions, though we have no names for 
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them but ſuch as are analogical. Every man is conſcious of ſuch 
a difference in his conceptions, and finds his lively conceptions moſt 
agreeable, when the object is not of ſuch a nature as to give pain. 


Thoſe who have lively conceptions, commonly expreſs them in a 
lively manner, that is, in ſuch a manner as to raife lively conceptions 
and emotions in others. Such perſons are the moſt agreeable com- 
panions in converſation, and the moſt acceptable in their writings. 

The livelineſs of our conceptions proceeds from different cauſes. 
Some objects from their own nature, or from accidental aſſociations, 
are apt to raiſe ſtrong emotions in the mind. Joy and hope, am- 
bition, zeal, and reſentment, tend to enliven our conceptions : Diſ- 
appointment, diſgrace, grief, and envy, tend rather to flatten them. 
Men of keen paſſions are commonly lively and agreeable in conver- 


. fation ; and diſpaſſionate men often make dull companions : There 


is in fore men a natural ſtrength and vigour of mind, which gives 
ſtrength to their conceptions on all ſubjects, i in _ the occa- 
fional variations _ 1 250 . 

It ſeems eaſter to form a Keelye conception of objects har are 6 
miliar, than of thoſe chat are not; our conceptions of viſible objects 


are commonly the moſt lively, when other circumitances are equal: 
Hence Poets not only delight in the deſcription of viſible objects, 


but find means by metaphor, analogy, and alluſion, to clothe every 
object they deſcribe with viſible qualities: The lively conception 
of theſe makes the object appear, as it were, before our eyes. Lord 
KAMzEs, in his Elements of Criticiſm, has ſhewn of what import- 
ance it is in works of taſte, to give to objects deſcribed, what he 


calls ideal preſence. To produce this in the mind, is indeed the 


capital aim of poetical and rhetorical defcription. It carries the 
man, as it were, out of himſelf, and makes him a fpectator of the 
fcene deſcribed.” This ideal preſence ſeems to me to be nothing 
elſe but a lively conception of the appearance which the er | 


| would make if really preſent to the * : 


Abſtract 
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AbſtraQ and genera] conceptions are never lively, though they 
may be diſtin ; and therefore, however neceſſary in philoſophy, 
ſeldom enter into poetical deſcription, without * particulariſed 
or clothed in ſome viſible dreſs. | 


It may be obſerved, however, that our conceptions of viſible ob- 
| jets become more lively by giving them motion, and more {till by 
giving them life, and intellectual qualities. Hence in poetry, the 
whole creation is animated, and endowed with ſenſe and reflection. 


Imagination, when it is diſtinguiſhed from conception, ſeems to 
me to ſignify one ſpecies of conception; to wit, the conception of 
viſible objects. Thus, in a mathematical propoſition, I imagine 
the figure, and I conceive the demonſtration; it would not I think 
bei improper to ſay, I conceive both; but it would not be ſo proper 
to ſay, I imagine the demonſtration. g 


6. Our conceptions of things may be clear, diſtinct, and ſteady; 
or they may be obſcure, indiſtinct, and wavering. The livelineſs 
of our conceptions gives pleaſure, but it is their diſtinctneſs and 
ſteadineſs that enables us to judge right, and to expreſs our ſenti- 
ments with perſpicuity. | 


If we enquire into the cauſe, why among perſons ſpeaking or 
writing on the ſame ſubject, we find in one fo much darkneſs, in 
another ſo much perſpicuity ; I believe the chief cauſe will be found 


to be, that one had a diſtin and ſteady conception of what he 


ſaid or wrote, and the other had not: Men generally find means 
to expreſs diſtinctly what they have conceived diſtinctly. Horace 
obſerves, that proper words ſpontaneouſly follow diſtinct concep- 
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tions. © Ferbague proviſam rem non invita ſequuntur,” But it is im- 


poſſible that a man ſhould CY expreſs what he has not di- 
ſtinctly conceived. | 


We are commonly taught that perſpicuity depends "4 a pro- 5 


1 per 
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per choice of words, a proper ſtructure of ſentences, and a proper 
order in the whole compoſition. All this is very true, but it ſup- 
poſes diſtinctneſs in our conceptions, without which there can be 
neither propriety in our words, nor in the ſtructure of our ſen- 
tences, nor in our method. | 


Nay, I apprehend, that indiſtinct conceptions of things are, for 
the moſt part, the cauſe not only of obſcurity in — and. | 


tpeaking, but of error in Judging: 


Muſt not they who conceive things in the ſame manner form 
the ſame judgment of their agreements and diſagreements ? Is it 


poſſible for two perſons to differ with regard to the concluſion of 


a e who have the ſame a eee of the aged * 


Somd perſons find it diffculr to enter into a a 45 
monſtration. I believe we ſhall always find the reaſon to be, that 
they do not diſtintly apprehend it. A man cannot be convinced 


by what he does not underftand. On the other hand, I think a 


man cannot underſtand a demonſtration without ſeeing the force 
of it. ſpeak of ſuch demonſtrations as thoſe of Kuclip, where 


every ſtep 1 18 ſet down, and 1 left to be ſupplied by the 


reader. 


Sometimes one who has got through the We four books of 
Eucrip's Elements, and ſees the force of the demonſtrations, finds 


difficulty in the fifth. What is the reaſon of this? You may 
find, by a little converſation with him, chat he has not a clear 
and ſteady. conception of ratios-and of the terms relating to them. 


When the terms uſed in the fifth book have become familiar, and 


readily excite in his mind a clear and ſteady conception of their 
meaning, you may venture to affirm that he will be able to un- 
derſtand the demonſtrations of that book, and to ſee the force of 
them. 


. 2 
4 . 
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If this be really the caſe, as it ſeems to be, it leads us to think 
that men are very much upon a level with regard to mere judg- 
ment, when we take that faculty apart from the apprehenſion or 
conception of the things about which we judge; ſo that a ſound 
judgment ſeems to be the inſeparable companion of a clear and 
ſteady apprehenſion : And we ought not to conſider theſe two as 
talents, of which ehe one may fall to the lot of one man, and the 
other to the lot of another, but as talents which ene go . 


It may, however, be obſer ved, that ſome of our conceptions 
may be more ſubſervient to reaſoning than others which are 
equally clear and diſtinct. It was before obſerved, that ſome of 
our conceptions are of individual things, others of things gene- 
ral and abſtract. It may happen, that a man who has very clear 
conceptions of things individual, is not ſo happy in thoſe of things 
general and abſtract. And this I take to be the reaſon why we 
find men who have good judgment in matters of common life, 
and perhaps good talents for poetical or rhetorical compoſition, 
who find it n difficult to enter into abſtract rs pee 
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Thar 1 may not appear „ in putting men ſo much upon 


a level in point of mere judgment, I beg leave to ſupport this 
opinion by the authority of two very thinking men, Des CarTEs 
and CicERo. The former, in his diſſertation on method, ex- 
preſſes himſelf to this purpoſe: Nothing is fo equally diſtributed 
among men as judgment. Wherefore it ſeems reaſonable to be- 


lieve, that the power of diſtinguiſhing what is true from what is 


falſe, (which we properly call judgment or right reaſon), is by na- 
ture equal in all men; and therefore that the diverlity of our opi- 
nions does not. ariſe from one perſon: being endowed with a greater 
power of reaſon than another, but only from this, that we do not 
lead our thoughts in the ſame track, nor attend to the ſame things.“ 


.\CrcgRo, in his third book De Oratore, makes this obſervation, 


* It is wonderful, when the learned and unlearned differ fo much 


11 
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in art, how little they differ in judgment. For art being derived 
from Nature, is good for nothing, unleſs it move and . 


Nature.“ 


From what has been ſaid in this article, it follows, that it is ſo 
far in our power to write and ſpeak perſpicuouſly, and to reaſon 
juſtly, as it is in our power to form clear and diſtinct conceptions. 


of the ſubject on which we ſpeak or reaſon. And though Nature 


hath put a wide difference between one man and another in this 


reſpect, yet that it is in a very conſiderable degree in our power to 
have clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of things men which we 


chink untl reaſon, cannot be doubted. 


7. It has been dblereed by many authors, that, when we barely 
conceive any object, the ingredients of that conception muſt either 
be things with which we were before acquainted by ſome other 
original power of the mind, or they muſt be parts or attributes of 
ſuch things. Thus a man cannot conceive colours, if he never 
ſaw, nor ſounds, if he never heard. If man had not a conſcience, 
he could not conceive what 1s meant by moral obligation, or by 
cine and —_— in conduct. | (+ 4 


Fanky may combine things that never were combined in reality. 
It may enlarge or diminiſh, multiply or divide, compound and fa- 
ſthion the objects which Nature preſents; but it cannot, by the 
utmoſt effort of that creative Power which we aſcribe to it, bring 
any one {imple ingredient into its productions, which Nature has 
not framed, and brought to our Rr Ht wy ſome other n 


This Mr W hes expected: as beautifully as juſtly. The do- 
minion of man, in this little world of his own underſtanding, is 
much the ſame as in the great world of viſible things; wherein 


- his power, however managed by art and ſkill, reaches no farther 


than to compound and divide the materials that are made to his 
hand, but can do nothing towards making the leaft particle of mat- 


ter 
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ter, or deſtroying one atom that is already in being. The ſame 


inability will every one find in himſelf, to faſhion in his under- 


\ ſtanding any ſimple idea not received by the powers which God 
has given him. 


I chink all e ee a in this ſentiment. Mr Hume, in- 
deed, after acknowledging the truth of the principle in general, 
mentions what he thinks a ſingle exception to it. That a man, 
who had ſeen all the ſhades of a particular colour except one, might 
frame in his mind a conception of that ſhade which he never ſaw. 


I think this is nor an exception; becauſe a particular ſhade of a co- 
lour differs not ſpecifically, but only in degree, from other ſhades 


of the n colour. 


It is proper to obſerve, that our moſt ſimple conceptions are not 
thoſe which Nature immediately preſents to us. When we come 


to years of underſtanding, we have the power of analyſing the ob- 


jects of Nature, of diſtinguiſhing their ſeveral attributes and rela- 
tions, of concerving them one by one, and of giving a name to 
each, whoſe meaning extends only to that ſingle attribute or rela- 
tion : And thus our moſt fimple conceptions are not thoſe of any 
object in nature, but of ſome * attribute or n of ſuch 
. | | | | 


Thus 8 bee to our e A that are 1 in 


three dimenſions, and ſolid. By analyſing the notion we have of 


body from our ſenſes, we form to ourſelves the conceptions of ex- 
tenſion, folidity, ſpace, a point, a line, a ſurface; all which are 
more fimple conceptions than that of a body. Bur they are the 
elements, as it were, of which our conception of a body is made 


up, and into which it may be analyſed. - This power of analyſing 


objects we propoſe to conſider particularly in another place. It is 
only mentioned here, that what is ſaid in this article marines be 
underſtood, * as to be inconſiſtent with 1 ate | | 


8. Though 
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8. Though our conceptions muſt be confined to the ingredients 
mentioned in the laſt article, we are unconfined with regard to the 


arrangement of thoſe ingredients. Here we may pick and chuſe, 


and form an endleſs variety of combinations and compoſitions, 
which we call creatures of the imagination. Theſe may be clear- 
ly conceived, though they never exiſted: And indeed every thing 
that is made, muſt have been conceived before it was made. Every 
work of human art, and every plan of conduct, whether in public 
or in private life, muſt have been conceived before it is brought to 
execution. And: we cannot avoid thinking, that the Almighty, 
before he created the univerſe: by his power, had a diſtinct con- 
ception of the whole and of every part, and ſaws it to be med, 
and agreeable to *! intention. | 


It is che buſineſs of bak as a rational creature, to employ this 
unlimited power of conception, for planning his conduct and en- 
larging his knowledge. It ſeems to be peculiar to beings endow- 
ed with reaſon to act by a preconceived plan. Brute animals ſeem 
either to want this power, or to have it in a very low degree. 
They are moved by inſtinct, habit, appetite, or natural affection, 
according as theſe principles are ſtirred by the preſent occaſion. 
But I fee no reaſon to think that they can propoſe to themſelves a 
connected plan of life, or form general rules of conduct. Indeed, 
we ſee that many of the human ſpecies, to whom God has given 
this power, make little uſe of it. They act without a plan, as the 
m_ or ben ann is E fer at the time n them: | 


9. The laſt pidpidey: I ſhall mention of chis Fieiley, i is that 
* eſſentially diſtinguiſhes: it from every other power of the 
mind; and it is, that it is not employed ſolely about things which 


have exiſtence. I can conceive a winged horſe or a centaur, as eaſily 
and as diſtinctly as I can conceive a man whom I have ſeen. Nor 


does this diſtinct conception incline my judgment in the leaſt to che 
belief, chat a winged horſe: or a centaur erer exiſted. booſt: 


It 
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It is not ſo with. the other operations of our minds. They are CHAT. I. 


employed about real exiſtences, and carry with them the belief of 
their objects. When 1 feel pain, I am compelled to believe that 
the pain that I feel has a real exiſtence. When I perceive any ex- 

ternal object, my belief of the real exiſtence of the object is irre- 
ſiſtible. When I diſtinctly remember any event, though that event 
may not now exiſt, I can have no doubt but it did exiſt. That 


conſciouſneſs which we have of the operations of our own minds 


: RN a belief of the real exiſtence of thoſe operations. 


Thus we ſee, that the powers of ſenſation, of perception, of 
memory, and of conſciouſneſs, are all employed ſolely about ob- 
jects that do exiſt, or have exiſted. But conception is often em- 
ployed about objects that neither do, nor did, nor will exiſt. This 
is the very nature of this faculty, that its object, though diſtinctly 
conceived, may have no exiſtence. Such an object we call a crea- 
ture of imagination; but this creature never was created. 


That we may not impoſe upon ourſelves in this matter, we muſt 


diſtinguiſh between that act or operation of the mind, which we 
call conceiving an object, and the object which we conceive. 
When we conceive any thing, there is a real act or operation of 
the mind; of this we are conſcious, and can have no doubt of its 
exiſtence: But every ſuch act muſt have an object; for he that 
conceives, muſt conceive ſomething. Suppoſe he conceives a cen- 
taur, he may have a diſtin& conception of this object, though no 
Centaur ever exiſted. 


Iam afraid, that, to thoſe who are unacquainted with the doctrine 


of Philoſophers upon this ſubject, I ſhall appear in a very ridicu- 


lous light, for infiſting upon a point ſo very evident, as that men | 


may barely conceive things that never exiſted. They will hardly 
believe, that any man in his wits ever doubted of it. Indeed, I 


know no truth more evident to the common ſenſe and to the expe- 


rience of mankind. But if the authority of philoſophy, ancient 
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char. n. and modern, oppoſes it, as I think it does, I wiſh not to treat that 
authority ſo faſtidiouſſy, as nor to attend patiently to nen may be 

ſaid in ſupport of it. 


CHAP. Ii. 
Theories concerning Conception. 


| HE theory of ideas has been applied to the conception of 

| | objects as well as to perception and memory. Perhaps it will 
be irkſome to the reader, as it is to the writer, to return to that 

ſubject, after ſo much has been ſaid upon it; but its application to 

the conception of objects, which could not properly have been in- 
troduced before, gives a more comprehenſive view of it, and of 

the prejudices which have led Philoſophers ſo unanimouſly into it. 


There are two prejudices which ſeem to me to have given riſe to 
the theory of ideas in all the various forms in which it has ap- 

| peared in the courſe of above two thouſand years; and though 
they have no ſupport from the natural dictates of our faculties, or 
from-atrentive reflection upon their operations, they are prejudices 
which thoſe who ſpeculate upon this ſubject, are "ry apt to be led 


into by analogy. 


The firſt is, That in all the operations of the underſtanding there 
muſt be ſome immediate intercourſe between the mind and its ob- 
ject, ſo that the one may act upon the other. The ſecond, That in all 
the operations of underſtanding there muſt be an object of thought, 
which really exiſts while we think of it; or, as ſome Philoſophers 

have expreſſed it, that which is not, cannot be intelligible. | 


Had Philoſophers perceived, that theſe are prejudices grounded 
only upon analogical reaſoning, we had never heard of ideas in the 
philoſophical ſenſe of that word, 
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| The firſt of theſe principles has led Philoſophers to think, that CHAP. II. 


as the external objects of ſenſe are too remote to act upon the mind 
immediately, there muſt be ſome image or ſhadow of them that is 
preſent to the mind, and is the immediate object of perception. 
That there is ſuch an immediate object of perception, diſtinct from 


the external object, has been very unanimouſly held by Philoſo- 


phers, though they have differed much about the name, the na- 
ture, and the origin of thoſe immediate objects. 


Me have conſidered what has been ſaid in the ſupport of this 
principle, Eſſay II. chap. 10 to which the render 18 referred, to 
| maven repetition. 


I ſhall only add to what is there ſaid, That there appears no ſha- 
dow of reaſon why the mind muſt have an obje immediately pre- 
ſent to it in its intellectual operations, any more than in its affections 
and paſſions. Philoſophers have not ſaid, that ideas are the imme- 
diate objects of love or reſentment, of eſteem or diſapprobation. 


It is, I think, acknowledged, that perſons and not ideas are the 
immediate objects of thoſe affections; perſons, who are as far from 


being immediately preſent to the mind as other external objects, 
and ſometimes perſons who have now no exiſtence in this world at 


leaſt, and who can neither act upon the mind, nor be acted upon 


by it. 


The ſecond principle, which I conceive to be likewiſe a prejudice 
of mag apes grounded upon — is now to be conſidered. 


It contradicts directly what was laid down in the laſt article of 


the preceding chapter, to wit, that we may have a diſtinct concep- 
tion of things which never exiſted. This is undoubtedly the com- 

mon belief of thoſe who have not been inſtructed in philoſophy ; 
and they will think it as ridiculous to defend 1 it by reaſoning, as tO 
oppoſe it. 
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The Philoſopher ſays, Though there may be a remote object 
which does not exiſt, there muſt be an immediate object which 
really exiſts ; for thar which is not, cannot be an object of thought. 
The idea mult be perceived by the mind, and if it does not exiſt 
there, there can be no > perception of it, no en of the mind 
about it. | j 


This principle deſerves the more. to be examined, becauſe the 
other before mentioned depends upon it ; for although the laſt may 


be true, even if the firſt was falſe, yet if the laſt be not true, nei- 
ther can the firſt; If we can conceive objects which have no exiſt- 


ence, it follows, that there may be objects of thought which nei- 
ther act upon the mind, nor are acted upon by it; becauſe that 
WINGS: has no exiſtence can neither act nor be eg upon. 


155 18 by theſe . chat S have been led t to 8 
that in every act of memory and of conception, as well as of per- 
ception, there are two objects. The one, the immediate object, the 
idea, the ſpecies, the form: The other, the mediate or external 
object. The vulgar know only of one object, which 1 in perception 
18 ſomething external that exiſts; in memory, ſomething that did 
exiſt; and in conception, may be ſomething that never exiſted : 


But the immediate object of the Philoſophers, the idea, is ſaid to 


exiſt, and to Lu perceived i in all theſe operations. 


. Theſe, * hn not 5 led Philoſophers to ſplit objects 
ia” two, where others can find but one, but likewiſe have led 
them to reduce the three operations now mentioned to one, making 
memory and conception, as well as perception, to be the perception 
of ideas. But nothing appears more evident to the vulgar, than 
that, what is only remembered, or only conceived, 1s not perceived; 
and to ſpeak of the perceptions of memory, appears to them as ab- 


ſurd, as to l of the hearing of fight, | ly 


In a word, theſe two ee carry us into the whole philoſo- 
phical 
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phical theory of ideas, and furniſh every argument that ever was CHAP. U. 


_ uſed for their exiſtence. If they are true, that ſyſtem muſt be ad- 
mitted with all its conſequences: If they are only prejudices, 


grounded upon analogical en the _ "_ mult fall to 


the ground with thera. 


It is, therefore, of importance to trace thoſe principles, as far 


as we are able, to their origin, and to: ſee, if poſſible, whether 
they have any juſt foundation in reaſon, or whether they are raſh: 
concluſions, drawn from a a . een matter and 


y 5 2 \ 2 7 
mind. 1 ; ; 19 1 E N 4. i ES 
* - * * = 


The voleurned, 1 are W by 1 Ae of Nn 1 
expreſs what they are conſcious of concerning the operations of 


their own mind, believe, that the object which they diſtinctly per- 
cei ve certainly exiſts; that the object which they diſtinctly remem- 
ber certainly did exiſt, but now may not; but as to things that 
are barely conceived, they know that they can conceive a thou- 
ſand things that never exiſted, and that the bare conception of a 


thing does not ſo much as afford a preſumption of its exiſtence. 


They give themſelves no trouble to know how theſe operations are 
performed, or to account for them from general principles. 


But Philoſophers, who wiſh to diſcover the cauſes. of things, 
and to account for theſe operations of mind, obſerving, that in 
| other operations there muſt be not only an agent, but ſomething 

to act upon, have been led by analogy t to conclude that it muſt be 
fo i in the operations of the mind. we | 


- o 
{FFT} * . ' . 785 R +» " 1 2 Se 


The relation W the mind and its conceptions bears a very 
ſtrong and obvious analogy to the relation between a man and 


his work. Every ſcheme he forms, every diſcovery he makes by 


his reaſoning powers, is very properly called the work of his 


mind. Theſe works of the mind are ſometimes great and im- 
portant works, and draw the attention and admiration of men. 


It 
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It 18 * province of the Philoſopher to conſider how ſuch works 


of the mind are produced, and of what materials they are com- 


poſed. He calls the materials ideas. There muſt therefore be 
ideas, which the mind can arrange and form into a regular ſtruc- 


ture. Every thing that is produced, muſt be produced of ſome- 


thing; and from nothing, nothing can be produced. 


Some ſuch reaſoning as this ſeems to me to have given the firſt 
riſe to the philoſophical notions. of ideas. Thoſe notions were 
formed into a ſyſtem by the Pythagoreans two thouſand years 
ago; and this ſyſtem was adopted by PLA To, and embelliſhed 
with all the powers of a fine and lofty imagination. I ſhall, in 
compliance with cuſtom, call it the Platonic ſyſtem of ideas, 
though in reality i it was the 1 invention of the geg cpa ſchool. 
The An arduous action which el che wits of men in 
the infancy of the Grecian philoſophy was, What was the origin 
of the world? From what principles and cauſes did it proceed? 
To this queſtion very different anſwers were given in the different 
ſchools. Moſt of them appear to us very ridiculous. The Py- 
thagoreans, however, judged very rationally, from the order and 
beauty of the univerſe, that it muſt be the workmanſhip of an 
eternal, intelligent and good Being: And therefore they concluded 


ä che Deity to be one firſt — or . of the univerſe. 


7 
oY & 


Bur they conceived there muſt be more. The univerſe muſt | 
be made of ſomething. Every workman muſt have materials to 
work upon. That the world ſhould be made out of nothing ſeem- 
ed to them abſurd, becauſe N e char is made muſt 300 made 
of TE." 0 


Mulan rem e - nibilo gigni 2 unguam. Luck. 
Dt nibilo cons bh in Ow nil poſſe reverth Pens. 


This maxim never was brought into doubt: Even in Cicero? 5 | 
time 
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time it continued to be held by all Philoſophers. What natural CHAP. II. 
Philoſopher (ſays that author in his ſecond book of Divination) 


ever aſſerted that any thing could take its riſe from nothing, or 
be reduced to nothing? Becauſe men muſt have materials to work 


upon, they concluded it muſt be ſo with the _— This was 


reaſoning from analogy. 


From this it Al that an eternal uncreated matter was 
another firſt principle of the univerſe, But this matter they be- 
lieved had no form nor quality. It was the ſame with the materia 


prima, or firſt matter of ARISTOTLE, who borrowed this 25 of 


his n from his een 


To us it ſeems more rational to chink that the Deity created 
matter with its qualities, than that the matter of the univerſe 


ſhould be eternal and felf-exiſtent. But ſo ſtrong was the preju- 


dice of the ancient Philoſophers againſt what we call creation, that 
they rather choſe to have recourſe to this eternal and unintelligible 
matter, that the Deity might have materials to work upon. 


The ſame analogy which led them to think that there muſt be 
an eternal matter of which the world was made, led them alſo to 
conclude that there muſt be an eternal pattern or model according 
to which it was made. Works of defign and art muſt be di- 
ſtinctly conceived before they are made. The Deity, as an intelli- 


gent Being, about to* execute a work of perfect beauty and regu- 


larity, muſt have had a diſtinct conception of his work before 1 it 
was made. This appears very rational. 


98 Bhe t this conception, being the work of the Divine intellect, 


ſomething muſt have exiſted as its object. This could only be 
| ideas, which are the proper and immediate object of intellect. 


From this inveſtigation of the principles or cauſes of the uni- 
verſe, thoſe Philoſophers concluded them to be three in number, 
7 | | | 0 
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to wit, an eternal matter as the material cauſe, eternal ideas as the 
model or exemplary Ganley, and an eternal eilige mind as the 
efficient cauſe. 7 


1 * 5 of thoſe eternal ideas, the Philoſophers of that 
ſect aſcribed to them the moſt magnificent attributes. They were 
immutable and uncreated; the object of the Divine intellect be- 


fore the world was made; and the only object of intellect and 


of ſcience to all intelligent beings. As far as intellect is ſuperior 


to ſenſe, ſo far are ideas ſuperior to all the objects of ſenſe. The 


objects of ſenſe being in a conſtant flux, cannot properly be 


ſaid to exiſt. Ideas are the things which have a real and perma- 
nent exiſtence. They are as various as the ſpecies of things, there 
being one idea of every ſpecies, but none of individuals. The 
idea is the eſſence of the ſpecies, and exiſted before any of the 
ſpecies was made. It is entire in every individual of the (pecies, | 


without being either divided or nee, 


— 


. our bie Qare, we hw but an imperfoct conception: of the 
eternal ideas; but it is the higheſt felicity and perfection of men 
to be able to contemplate them. While we are in this priſon of 
the body, ſenſe, as a dead weight, bears us down from the con- 
templation of the intellectual objects; and it is only by a due pu- 
rification of the ſoul, and abſtraction from ſenſe, that the intellec- 


tual eye is opened, and that we are enabled to mount e the 


wings of intelle& to 1 celeſtial world of ier. "= 


- 


0 was the moſt ancient Cine concerning Aves, of which 
we have any account. And however. different from the modern, 


it appears to be built upon the prejudices we have mentioned; to 
wit, that in every operation, there muſt be ſomething to work up- 
on; and that even in eee there muſt be an object which 


realy exiſts, . 


For + thoſe ancient Philoſophers had though it bollble that che | 
Deity 
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Deity could operate without materials in the formation of the 


world, and that he could conceive the plan of it without a model, 
they could have ſeen no reaſon to make matter and ideas eternal and 
neceſlarily exiſtent principles, as well as the Deity himſelf. 


Whether they believed that the ideas were not only eternal, but 


eternally, and without a cauſe, arranged in that beautiful and per- 


fe order, which they aſcribe to this intelligible world of ideas, I 


cannot ſay ; but this ſeems to be a neceſſary conſequence of the . 
ſyſtem: For if the Deity could not conceive the plan of the world 


which he made, without a model which really exiſted, that model 
could not be his work, nor contri ved by his wiſdom; for if he 
made it, he muſt have conceived it before it was made; it muſt 
therefore have exiſted in all its beauty and order independent of 


the Deity ; and this I think they acknowledged, by making the 


model, and the matter of this world, firſt pa no leſs than 
the Deny, 


II the n ſyſtem be thus underſtood, (and I do not ſee how 
it can hang together otherwiſe), it leads to two conſequences that 
are unfavourable to it. 


Firft, Nothing i 18 left to the Maker af: this world but the {kill to 
work after a model. The model had all the perfection and beauty 
that appears in the copy, and the Deity had only to copy after a 


pattern that exiſted independent of him. Indeed, the copy, if we - 


believe thoſe Philoſophers, falls very far ſhort of the original; but 
this they ſeem to have aſcribed to the refractorineſs of matter, of 
which it was made. 


| Secondly, If the world of ideas, without being the work of a 
perfectly wiſe and good intelligent Being, could have ſo much 
beauty and perfection, how can we infer from the beauty and or- 
der of this world, which is but an imperfe& copy of the other, 
| that 1 it muſt have been made by a perfectly wiſe and good Being ? 
Ce c The 
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The force of rhis reaſoning, from the beauty and order of the uni- 
verſe, to its being the work of a wiſe Being, which appears invin- 
cible to every candid mind, and appeared ſo to thoſe ancient Phi- 
loſophers, is entirely deſtroyed by the ſuppoſition of the exiſtence 
of a world of ideas, of greater perfection and beauty, which ne- 
ver was made. Or, if the reaſoning be good, it will apply to the 
world of ideas, which muſt of conſequence have been made by a 
wiſe and good intelligent * and muſt have you conceived be- 


fore it was made. 


It may farther be obſerved, that all that is myſterious and unin- 
telligible in the Platonic 1deas, ariſes from attributing exiſtence to 
them. Take away this one attribute, all the reſt, however pom- 


pouſly expreſſed, are eaſily admitted and underſtood. 


What is a Platonic idea? It is the eſſence of cad It is the 
exemplar, the model, according to which, all the individuals of 
that ſpecies are made. It is entire in every individual of the ſpe- 


cies, without being multiplied or divided. It was an object of 


the Divine intellect from eternity, and is an object of contemplation 
and of ſcience to every intelligent being. It is eternal, immutable, 
and uncreated; and, to crown all, it not only exiſts, but has a more 


real and permanent exiſtence than any thing that ever God made. 


Take this deſcription altogether, and it would require an OE Di- 
PUs to unriddle it. But take away the laſt part of it, and no- 
thing is more eaſy. It is eaſy to find five hundred things which 
anſwer | to every nd ks in the deſcription except the laſt. 


Take for an inſtance the nature of a circle, as it is defined by 
EUCL1D, an object which every intelligent being may conceive di- 
ſtinctly, though no circle had ever exiſted; it is the exemplar, the 
model, according to which all the individual figures of that ſpe- 


cies that ever exiſted were made; for they are all made according 


to the nature of a circle. It is entire in every individual of the 
. ſpecies, 
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| ſpecies, without being multiplied or divided: For every circle is 
an entire circle; and all circles, in as far as they are circles, have 
one and the ſame nature. It was an object of the Divine intellect 
from all eternity, and may be an object of contemplation and of 
ſcience to every intelligent being. It is the eſſence of a ſpecies, 
and, like all other eſſences, it is eternal, immutable, and uncrea- 
ted. This means no more, but that a circle always was a circle, 
and can never be any thing but a circle. It is the neceſſity of the 
thing, and not any act of creating power, that makes a circle to 
be a circle. 


The nature of every ſpecies, whether of ſubſtance, of quality, 
or of relation, and in general every thing which the ancients called 
an univerſal, anſwers to the deſcription of a Platonic idea, if in 
that deſcription you leave out the attribute of exiſtence. 


If we believe that no ſpecies of things could be conceived by 
the Almighty without a model that really exiſted, we muſt go back 
to the Platonic ſyſtem, however myſterious. But if it be true, 
| that the Deity could have a diſtinct conception of rhings which did 
not exiſt, and that other intelligent beings may conceive objects 
which do not exiſt, the ſyſtem has no better foundation than this 
prejudice, that the operations of mind muſt be like thoſe of the body. 


| ARISTOTLE rejected che ideas of his maſter PLATO as viſionary; 


but he retained the prejudices that gave riſe to them, and therefore 


ſubſtituted ſomething in their place, but under a different name, 


and of a different origin. 


He called the objects of intellecct, intelligible ſpecies; thoſe of the 


memory and imagination, phantaſms, and thoſe of the ſenſes, ſen- 
ſible ſpecies. This change of the name was indeed very ſmall ; for 


the Greek word of ARISTOTLE, which we tranſlate ſpecies or form, 


is ſo near to the Greek word idea, both in its ſound and hignifica- 


__ that, from their etymology, it would not be eaſy to give 
Ce them 
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them different meanings. Both are derived from the Greek word 
which ſignifies 20 ſee, and both may ſignify a viſion or appearance 
to the eye. CIcRRO, who underſtood Greek well, often tranſlates 
the Greek word idea by the Latin word vio. But both words be- 


ing uſed as terms of art, one in the Platonic ſyſtem, the other in 


the Peripatetic, the Latin writers generally borrowed the Greek 
word idea to expreſs the Platonic notion, and tranſlated Ar1- 
STOTLE's word, by the words ſpecies or forma; and in this my 

have been followed in the modern languages. | | 


Thoſe forms or | PIER were called ncellighble, to Aitinguiſh 
them from ſenſible ſpecies, which ARISTOTLE Held to be the im- 
mediate objects of ſenſe. 


He dlongde 3 the ſenſible fn pecies come Reg the extern] ob- 
ject, and defined a ſenſe to be that which has the capacity to re- 


ceive the form of ſenfible things without the matter; as wax re- 
Cceives the form of a ſeal without any of the matter of it. In like 


manner, he thought that the intellect receives the forms of things. 
intelligible, and he calls 4 it the n of forms. | | 


I make it to have kg the opinion of Amis ej, that the intel- 


ligible forms in the human intellect are derived from the ſenſible by 


abſtraction, and other operations of the mind itſelf. As to the in- 


telligible forms in the divine intellect, they muſt have had another 


origin; but I do not remember that he gives any opinion about 
them. He certainly maintained, however, that there is no intel- 


lection without intelligible ſpecies; no memory or imagination 


without phantaſms; no perception without ſenſible ſpecies. Treat- 


ing of memory he propoſes a difficulty, and endeavours to reſolve 


it, how a phantaſm, that is a preſent 9 in the mind, thould 
me a thing that 1s paſt. | | 


Thus, I think, it appears, chat the Pernazcets ſyſtem of - ſpecies 
and phantaſms, as well as the Platonic ſyſtem an ideas, is grounded 
upon 
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upon this principle, that in every kind of thought there muſt be CHAP. IL 


| ſome object that really exiſts; in every operation of the mind, ſome- 
thing to work upon. Whether this immediate object be called an 
idea with PLATO, or a phantaſm or ſpecies with ARISTOTLE ; 
whether it be eternal and uncreated, or produced by the impreſ- 
ſions of external objects, is of no conſequence in the preſent argu- 
ment. In both ſyſtems it was thought impoſſible, that the Deity 
could make the world without matter to work upon. In both it 
was thought impoſſible, that an intelligent Being could conceive 
any thing that did not exiſt, but by means of a model that really 


exiſted. 


The Philoſophers of the Alexandrian ſchool, commonly called 
the latter Platoniſts, conceived the eternal ideas of things to be in 
the Divine intellect, and thereby avoided the abſurdity of making 
them a principle diſtinct from and independent of the Deity; but 
ſill they held them to exiſt really in the Divine mind as the objects 
of conception, and as the nn and archetypes of things that are 


made. 


. Philoſophers, Rill e that of every Ng there 


muſt be an immediate object that really exiſts, have not thought 


it neceſlary to diſtinguiſh by different names the immediate objects 
ol intellect, of imagination, and of the ſenſes, but have given the 
common name of * to n all. 


Whither theſe TER be in the eee or in the mind, or 
partly in the one, and partly in the other; whether they exiſt when 
they are not perceived, or only when they are perceived; whether 
they are the workmanſhip of the Deity or of the mind itſelf, or of 


external natural cauſes ; with regard to theſe points, different au- 


thors ſeem to have different opinions, and the ſame author ſome- 
times to waver or be AHN Ke bur as to their exiſtence, there ſeems 
to be great nen | 


ihe 
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So much is this opinion fixed in the minds of Philoſophers, that 
I doubt not but it will appear to moſt a very ſtrange paradox, or 
rather a contradiction that men ſhould think without ideas. 


That it 0 che appearance of a contradiction, I confeſs, But 
this appearance ariſes from the ambiguity of the word idea. If the 
idea of a thing means only the thought of it, or the operation of 
the mind in thinking about it, which is the moſt common meaning 
of the word, to think without ideas, is to think without ought, 
which is eadoubtedly a contradiction. 


But an idea according to the definition given of it by Philoſo- 
phers, is not thought, but an object of thought, which really exiſts, 
and is perceived. Now whether is it a contradiction to ſay, that 
a man may think of an object that does not exiſt? 


1 acknowledge that a man cannot perceive an object that does 
not exiſt ; nor can he remember an object that did not exiſt ; but 
there Lees to me no contradiction in his CORCEIINg an object 


that neither does, nor ever did exiſt. 


remote obj ect. | | : 


Let us vis 2 brattiple. 1 conceive a centaur. This conception 
is an operation of the mind, of which I am conſcious, and to 
which I can attend. The ſole object of it is a centaur, an animal 
which I believe never exiſted. I can ſee no contradiction in this. 


The Philoſopher ſays, I cannot conceive a centaur without 
having an idea of it in my mind. I am at a loſs to underſtand 
what he means. He ſurely does not mean that I cannot conceive 
it without conceiving it. This would make me no wiſer. What 
then is this idea ? Is it an animal, half horſe and half man ? No. 


Then I am certain it is not the thing I conceive. Perhaps he will 
ay, that the idea is an image of the animal, and is the immediate 


object of my Conception, and that the - animal is the mediate or 


To 
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To this 1 anſwer : Fir, I am certain there are not two objects 
of this conception, but one only ; and that one 1s as immediate an 
object of my conception as any can be. 


Secondly, This one object which I conceive, is not the image of 


an animal, it is an animal. I know what it is to conceive an 


image of an animal, and what it is to conceive an animal; and 
I can diſtinguiſh the one of theſe from the other with any 
danger of miſtake. The thing I conceive is a body of a certain 
figure and colour, having life and ſpontaneous motion. The Phi- 


loſopher ſays that the idea is an image of the animal, but that it 


has neither body, nor colour, nor life, nor ſpontaneous motion. 
This I am not able to comprehend. | 


Thirdly, 1 wiſh to know how this idea comes to be an object of 


my thought, when I cannot even conceive what it means; and if 
I did conceive it, this would be no evidence of its exiſtence, any 
more than my conception of a centaur is of its exiſtence. Phi- 
loſophers ſometimes ſay that we perceive ideas, ſometimes that we 
are conſcious of them. I can have no doubt of the exiſtence of 
any thing, which I either perceive, or of which I am conſcious ; 
but I cannot find that I either ne ideas or am conſcious of 
them. 


Perception and conſciouſneſs are very different operations, and 
it is ſtrange that Philoſophers have never determined by which of 
them ideas are diſcerned. This is as if a man ſhould poſitively 


affirm that he perceived an object, but whether ** his eyes, or his 


ears, or has rouch, he could not ſay. 


But may not a man who conceives a centaur fay, that he has a 
diſtinct image of it in his mind? I think he may. And if he 
means by this way of ſpeaking what the vulgar mean, who never 
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heard of the philoſophical theory of ideas, I find no fault with it... 


By a duflinet 3 image in the mind, the n mean a diſtinct con- 


ception; 
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ception; and it is natural to call it ſo, on account of the analogy 
between an image of .a thing and the conception of it. On ac- 
count of this analogy, obvious to all mankind, this operation is 
called imagination, and an image in the mind is only a periphraſis 
for imagination. But to infer from this that there is really an 
image in the mind, diſtinct from the operation of conceiving the 
object, is to be miſled by an analogical expreſſion; as if, from the 
phraſes of deliberating and balancing things in the mind, we 


ſhould infer that there is really a balance exiſting i in the mind for | 


weighing motives and arguments. 


The analogical words and phraſes, uſed in all languages to ex- 


preſs conception, do no doubt facilitate their being taken in a literal 
ſenſe. But if we only attend carefully to what we are conſcious 


of in this operation, we ſhall find no more reaſon to think that 
images do really exiſt in our minds, than that balances and other 
mechanical engines do. | 


We 2 of 1 that is in the mind but by conſciouſneſs, 
and we are conſcious of nothing but various modes of thinking ; 


ſuch as underſtanding, willing, affection, paſſion, doing, ſuffer- 


ing. If Philoſophers chuſe to give the name of an idea to any 
mode of thinking, of which we are conſcious, I have no objection 


to the name; but that it introduces a foreign word into our lan- 
guage without neceſſity, and a word that is very ambiguous, and 
apt to miſlead. - Bur if they give that name to images in the mind, 


which are not thought, but only objects of thought, I can ſee no 
reaſon to think that there are ſuch things in nature. If they be, 
their exiſtence and their nature muſt be more evident than any 
thing elſe, becauſe we know nothing but by their means. I may 
add, that if they be, we can know nothing beſides them. For, 
from the exiſtence of images, we can never, by any juſt reaſoning, 
infer the exiſtence of any thing elſe, unleſs perhaps the exiſtence 


of an intelligent Author of chem. In this Biſhop BERKELEV rea- 


ſoned right. | 
In 
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In every work of deſign, the work muſt be conceived before it 
is executed, that is, before it exiſts. If a model, conſiſting of 
ideas, muſt exiſt in the mind, as the object of this conception, 
| that model is a work of deſign no leſs than the other, of which it 
is the model; and therefore, as a work of deſign, it muſt have 
been conceived before it exiſted. In every work of deſign, there- 
fore, the conception muſt go before the exiſtence. This argument 
we applied before to the Platonic ſyſtem of eternal and immutable 


ideas, and it may be applied with equal force to All the ſyſtems of 


ideas. 


If now it ſhould be afked, What is the idea of a circle? I an- 

1wer, It is the conception of a circle. What is the immediate ob- 
ject of this conception? The immediate and the only object of it 

is a circle. But where is this circle? It is no where. If it was 
an individual, and had a real exiſtence, it muſt have a place; but 
being an univerſal, it has no exiſtence, and therefore no place. Is 
it not in the mind of him that concei ves it? The conception of it 
is in the mind, being an act of the mind; and in common lan- 
guage, a thing being in the mind, is a Dan expreſſion, bg- 
nifying chat the thing is IE or: remembered. 

It may be aſked, ene is an image or reſem- 
blance of a circle? I anſwer, I have already accounted for its being, 
in a figurative ſenſe, called the image of a circle in the mind. If 
the queſtion is meant in the literal ſenſe, we muſt obſerve, that 
the word conception has two meanings. 'Properly it ſignifies that 
operation of the mind which we have been endeavouring to ex- 


plain; but ſometimes i it is put for the object of EY or thing 


conceived. 


R Now, ie the queſtion be underſtood in the laſt of theſe ſenſes, 
the object of this conception is not an image or reſemblance of a 
Pie for it is a YOu and Nr can be an Ene of itſelf. 


„„ Dad. = 
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If the queſtion be, Whether the operation of mind in conceiving 
a circle be an image or reſemblance of a circle? I think it is not; 
and that no two things can be more perfectly unlike, than a ſpecies 


of thought and a ſpecies of figure. Nor is it more ſtrange that 


conception ſhould have no reſemblance to the object conceived, than 
that deſire ſhould have no reſemblance to the object drlared, or re- 


ſentment to the —_ of reſentment. 


I can likewiſe conceive an e object chat really exiſts, 
ſach as St Paul's church in London. I have an idea of it; that is, 
I conceive it. The immediate object of rhis conception is four 
hundred miles diſtant; and I have no reaſon to think that it acts 
upon me, or that I act upon it; but I can think of it notwith- 
ſtanding, I can think of the firſt year, or the laſt * of the Ju- 
lian 3 89885 


4 


If, lar all, it ſhould he thought; that images in 3 mind bo 
to account for this faculty of conceiving things moſt diſtant in 
time and place, and even things which do not exiſt, which other- - 
wiſe would be altogether inconceivable; to this I anſwer, That 
accounts of things, grounded upon conjecture, have been the bane 
of true philoſophy in all ages. Experience may ſatisfy us, that it 
is an hundred times more a. that they are s falſe Wan at 
they are true. S | 


This EM of the faculty: of conception, by images in the 
mind, or in the brain, will deſerve: the regard of thoſe who have 
a true taſte in philoſophy, when it is proved by ſolid arguments, 


- firſt, That there are images in the mind, or in the brain, of the 


things we conceive. Secondly, That there is a faculty in the mind 
of perceiving ſuch images. Thirdly, That the perception of ſuch 
images produces the conception of things moſt diſtant, and even 
of things that have no exiſtence. And, fourtbly, That the percep- 
tion of individual images in the mind, or in the brain, gives us 


the conception of univerſals, which are the attributes of many in- 
K 1 | | dividuals. 
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dividuals. Until this is done, the theory af images exiſting in the CHAP. II. 
4 4 . ? 0 0 - — — 
mind, or in the brain, ought to be placed in the ſame category 


with the ſenſible ſpecies, and materia Prima of ARISTOTLE, and the 
vortices of DES CAR TES. 


CHAP. III. 


Miſtakes concerning Conception. 


—— 


I. RIT ERS on Logic, after the example of ARIS TOTLE, 
divide the operations of the underſtanding into three; 


ſimple apprehenſion, which is another word for conception, judg- 


ment, and reaſoning. They teach us, that reaſoning is expreſſed 
by a ſyllogiſm, judgment by a propoſition, and ſimple apprehen- 
ſion by a term only, that is, by one or more words which do not 
make a full propoſition, but only the ſubject or predicate of a pro- 
poſition. If by this they mean, as I think they do, that a propo- 
ſition, or even a ſyllogiſm, Tar. not be ex apprehended, I be- 
lieve this is a miſtake. 


In all judgment and in all reaſoning conception is included. We 
can neither judge of a propoſition, nor reaſon about it, unleſs we 
conceive or apprehend it. We may diſtinctly conceive a propoſi- 
tion, without judging of it at all. We may have no evidence on 
one {ide or the other; we may have no concern whether it be true 
or falſe; In theſe caſes we commonly form no judgment about i ir, 


though. we perfectly underſtand its meaning. 


A man may 4 or plead, or write, for other ends than to 


5 1 the truth. His learning, and wit, and ; invention, may be 
employed, while his judgment is not at all, or very little. When 


ir is not truth, but ſome other end he purſues, ee would 
Pads :- | Nay 
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CHAP, III. is an :henpediment, et * diſcovering the means of attaining 


his end; and therefore it is laid aſide, or ee ſolely for that 
purpoſe. 


The buſineſs of an orator is ſaid to be, to find out what is fit to 
perſuade. This a man may do with much ingenuity, who never 
took the trouble to examine whether it ought to perſuade or not. 
Let it not be thought, therefore, that a man judges of the truth of 
every propoſition he utters, or hears uttered. In our commerce 


with the world, judgment is not the talent that bears the gteateſt 


price; and therefore thoſe who are not ſincere lovers of truth, 
lay up this talent, where it ruſts and corrupts, while g carry 
others to market, for which there i is fever demand. : 


2. The iger commonly made, by Logicians, of api ap- 
prehenſion, i into ſenſation, imagination, and pure intelleQion, ſeems 


to me very unproper in ſeveral reſpects. 


F rſh, FS the word ſenſation, they te" not bar what 
is properly ſo called, but the perception of external objects by 


| the ſenſes, Theſe are very different operations of the mind; 


and although they are commonly conjoined by nature, n to be: 
carefully diſtinguiſhed by Philoſophers... 


e 5 Neither ſenſation, nor the perception. of — ob- 
jects, is ſimple apprehenſion. Both include judgment and belief, 


which are excluded from fimple apprebenſion... 


Thirdh, : They diſtinguiſh | imagination from pure intellection by 
this, that in imagination the 1 image is in the brain, in pure intel- 
lection it is in the intellect. This is to ground a diſtinction upon 
an hypotheſis. We have no evidence chat WIEN are images eier in 


che brain or in the intellect. 


11 take imagination, in its. moſt proper © ſenſe, to benify a Rede 
conception 
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conception of objects of ſight. This is a talent of importance to CHAP. II. 


poets and orators, and deſerves a proper name, on account of its 


connection with thoſe arts. Aceording to this ſtrict meaning of 


the word, imagination is diſtinguiſhed from conception as a part 

from the whole. We conceive the objects of the other ſenſes, but 

it is not ſo proper to ſay that we imagine them. We conceive 

judgment, reaſoning, propoſitions, and arguments; but it is ra- 
ther improper to ſay that we imagine theſe things. 


This diſtinction between imagination and conception, may be 
illuſtrated by an example, which Des CAR Es uſes to illuſtrate the 
diſtinction between imagination and pure intellection. We can 
imagine a triangle or a ſquare fo clearly as to diſtinguiſh them 
from every other figure. But we cannot imagine a figure of a 
thouſand equal ſides and angles, ſo clearly. The beſt eye, by look- 


ing at it, could not diſtinguiſh it from every figure of more or 


fewer ſides. And that conception of. its appearance to the eye, 


which we properly call imagination, cannot be more diſtin than. 


the appearance itſelf; yet we can conceive a figure of a thouſand 
ſides, and even can demonſtrate the properties which diſtinguiſh it 


from all figures of more or fewer ſides. It is not by the eye, but 


by a ſuperior faculty, that we form the notion of a great number, 
ſuch as a thouſand ; And a diſtin& notion of this number of ſides 


not being to be got by the eye, it is not imagined but it is diſtinct- 


y conceived, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed from every other number. 


3. Simple apprehenſion i is commonly repreſented as the firſt ope-- 


ration of the underſtanding; and judgment, as being a compoſition 
or combination of ſimple apprehenhons. 


This miſtake has probably ariſen from the taking ſenſation, and 


the perception: of objects by the ſenſes, to be nothing but ſimple 
, apprehenſion. They are very probably the firſt operations of he: 
mind, but they are not ſimple apprehenſions. 


It, 
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have never heard, nor colours if we have never ſeen; and the ſame 


4 


Z | 


It is generally allowed, that we cannot conceive ſounds if we 


thing may be ſaid of the objects of the other ſenſes. In like man- 
ner, we muſt have judged or reaſoned before we have the concep- 
tion or ſimple apprehenſion of judgment, and of reaſoning. 


Simple apprehenſion, therefore, though it be the ſimpleſt, is not 
rhe firſt operation of the underſtanding; and inſtead of ſaying, that 
the more complex operations of the mind are formed by compound- 


ing ſimple apprehenſions, we ought rather to ſay, that ſimple ap- 


prehenſions are got by analyſing more complex operations. 


A ſimilar miſtake, which is carried through the whole of Mr 
Lockz's Eſſay, may be here mentioned. It is, that our ſimpleſt 
ideas or conceptions are got immediately by the ſenſes, or by con- 
ſciouſneſs, and the complex afterwards formed by e 


them. I * it is far otherwiſe, 


Nature preſents no object to the ſenſes, or to conſciouſneſs, that 
is not complex. Thus, by our ſenſes we perceive bodies of vari- 
ous kinds; but every body is a complex object; it has length, 
breadth, and thickneſs ; it has figure, and colour, and various other 
ſenſible qualities, which are blended together in the ſame ſubject ; 
and I apprehend, that brute animals, who have the ſame ſenſes that 
we have, cannot ſeparate the different qualities belonging to the 
ſame ſubject, and have only a complex and confuſed notion of the 


whole: Such alſo would be our notions of the objects of ſenſe, if 


we had not ſuperior powers of underſtanding, by which we can 
analyſe the complex object, abſtract every particular attribute from 
the reſt, and form a diſtin conception of it. 


80 chat it is not by the ſenſes immediately, but rather by the 
powers of analyfing and abſtraction, that we get the moſt, Ample, 


and the moſt diſtin notions even of the objects of ſenſe. This 


will be more fully explained in another place, 
| | 4. There 
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4. There remains another miſtake concerning conception, which CHAT: Il 
deſerves to be noticed. It is, that our conception of things is a teſt 
of their poſſibility, ſo that, what we can diſtinctly conceive, we 
may conclude to be poſſible; and of what is impoſlible, we can 
855 have no conception. | 


This opinion has been held by Philoſophers for more than an 
hundred years, without contradiction or diſſent, as far as I know ; 
and if it be an error, it may be of ſome uſe to enquire into its 
origin, and the cauſes that it has been ſo generally received as a 
maxim, whoſe truth could not be brought into doubt. 


One of the fruitleſs queſtions agitated among the ſcholaſtic Phi- 
loſophers in the dark ages was, What is the criterion of truth? as 
if men could have any other way to diſtinguiſh truth from error, 
but by the right uſe of that N of judging which God has gi- 
ven them. | 


"Os CARTES endeavoured to put an end to this controverſy, by 
making it a fundamental principle in his ſyſtem, that whatever 
we clearly and diſtinctly perceive, is true. 


"To anderftand this principle of Dzs CAaRTEs, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that he gave the name of perception to every power of 
the human underſtanding ; and in explaining this very maxim, he 
tells us, that ſenſe, imagination, and pure intellection, are only 
different modes of perceiving, ang ſo the maxim was underſtood 

| © Gp all his followers. 

: The learned Dr CupworTH ſeems alſo to have adopted this 
principle : © The criterion of true knowledge, ſays he, is only to 
* be looked for in our knowledge and conceptions themfelves : 
« For the entity of all theoretical truth is nothing elſe but clear 

L intelligibility, and whatever is clearly conceived is an entity and 


« a truth; but that which is falſe, Divine power itſelf cannot 
cc 
| | make 
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this doctrine. 
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* can never be clearly conceived or apprehended to be true. 
Ftern. and Immut. Morality, p. 172, Oc. 271 


This Carteſian maxim ſeems to me to have led the way to that 
now under conſideration, which ſeems to have been adopted as 
the proper correction of the former. When the authority of Des 
CaRrTrs declined, men began to fee that we may clearly and di- 
ſtinctly conceive what is not true, but thought, that our concep- 
tion, though not in ul caſes a teft of truth, might be a teſt of 


Poſſibility. 


This indeed ſeems to be a neceſſary conſequence of the received 
doctrine of ideas; it being evident, that there can be no diſtin 
image, either in the mind or any where elſe, of that which is 


| impoſhible. The ambiguity of the word conceive, which we ob- 
ſerved Eſſay I. chap. 1. and the common phraſeology of ſaying 


2we cannot conceive ſuch a thing, when we would ſignify that we 
think it „ae ho r n - likewiſe contribute to che reception of 


* 
* 


But whatever was the origin of this opinion, it ſeems to pre- 
vail ee 1 to be received as a maxim. 


© The bare waving an idea of the pig: proves the thing 
not to be impoſſible; for of an impoſſible propoſition there can 


1 be no idea.” Dr SAM. CLARKE. 


« Of that which neither does nor can exiſt we can have no 
* idea.” L. BOLINGBROKE. 


© The meaſure of impoſſibility to us is inconceivableneſs, that 
< of which we can have no idea, but that reflecting upon it, it 
appears to be nothing, we en to be n ABER- 


NETHY. 
„ In 
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ln every idea is implied the poſſibility of the exiſtence of its CHAP. III. 


e Object, nothing being clearer than that there can be no idea of 


an impoſſibility, or conception of what cannot exiſt.” Dr PRICE. 


;* Impoſſibile eſt cujus nullam notionem formare | poſſumus; 
. eee e contra, cui aliqua reſpondet notio.” WOLFII ON- 
10 OG. 4] 


& 101 is an eſtabliſhed maxim in att that whatever the 
„ mind conceives, includes the idea of poſlible exiſtence, or, in. 
* other words, that ne we 8 ts abſolutely impoſſible.“ 


D. HuME. 


: It were eaſy to muſter up many other reſpectable authorities 
for this maxim, and I have. never found one that called it in 
queſtion. 0 


If the maxim be true in the extent which the famous WoLrivs 


has given it, in the paſſage above quoted, we ſhall have a ſhort 
road to the determination of every queſtion about the poſſibility 
or impoſſibility of things. We need only look into our own 
breaſt, and that, like the Urim and Thummim, will give an in- 

fallible anſwer. If we can conceive the thing, it is poſſible; if 
| Not, it is impoſſible. And ſurely every man may know whether 
he can conceive what 1 is affirmed or not. ; 


Other Philoſophers have been ſatisfied with one half of the 


maxim of Worrlius.. They ſay, that whatever we can conceive 
is poſſible; but ay do not. tay, 1 whatever we cannot Conceive 


Ty Pha bike 


7 x ent help e even this to be a miſtake, which Philo- 
ſophers have been unwarily led into, from the cauſes before men- 
_— oc reaſons are theſe: . 5 


E e e | 1. Whatever 


, 
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CHAP. IL I. Whatever. is ſaid to he poſſible or impoſſible 18 expreſſed by 
. propoſition. Now, What is it to conceive a propoſition? I think 

it is no more than to underſtand diſtinctly its meaning. I know 

no more that can be meant by ſimple apprehenſion or conception, 

Wo: when applied to a propoſition. The axiom, therefore, amounts 
to this: Every propoſition, of which you underſtand the mean- 

ing diſtinctly, is poſſible. I am perſuaded, that I underſtand as 

diſtinctly the meaning of this propoſition, Any t2vo ſides of a triangle 

are together equal to the third, as of this, Any two ſides of a triangle 

are. er greater than the third ; yet the firſt of theſe is * 


Perhaps it will be "ITE that nn you nod the mean- 
ing of the impoſſible propoſition, you cannot re og or conceive 
it to be true. 


Herd we are tö examine the meaning of the phraſes of /uppo- 
ng and conceiving a propoſition to be true. I can certainly ſup- 
poſe it to be true, becauſe I can draw conſequences from it which 
I find to be e ee as well as the ee n 


If by domeri viug it to be true te meant giving bn ee of 
aſſent to it, however ſmall, this, I confeſs, I cannot do. But will 
it be ſaid, that every bropofition to which I can give any degree 
of aſſent is poſſible ? This contradicts IO and e r 
the maxim cannot be true in this ſenſe. 85 


Sometimes, when we ſay that we e e a thing to be true, 

we mean by that expreſſion, that we judge it to be impoſſible. In this 

| ſenſe, I cannot, indeed, conceive it to be true, that two ſides of 

135 a2 triangle are equal to the third. I judge it to be impoſſible. If, 

then, we underſtand in this ſenſe that maxim, that nothing we 

can conceive is impoſſible, the meaning will be, that nothing is 

impoſhble which we judge to be poſſible. But does it not often 

happen, that what one man judges to be poſſible, another man 

judges to be impoſſible? The e 2 is not true in 
chis ſenſe. . 
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I am not able to find any other meaning of conceiving a propoſition, 
or of conceiving it to be true, beſides theſe l have mentioned. I Know 
nothing that can be meant by having the idea of a propoſition, 
but either the underſtanding its meaning, or the judging of its 
truth. I can underſtand a propoſition that is falſe or impoſſible, 
as well as one that is true or poſſible; and I find that men have 
contradictory judgments about what is poſfible or impoſſible, as 
well as about other things. In what ſenſe then can it be ſaid, that 
the having an idea of a propoſition gives certain evidence that it is 


poſlible ? 


If it be ſaid, that the idea of a propoſition is an image of it in 
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the mind; I think indeed there cannot be a diſtinct image either in 


the mind, or elſewhere, of that which is impoſſible; but what is 


meant by the image of a propoſition I am not able to comprehend, 


and I ſhall be glad to be informed. 


2. Every propoſition, that is neceſſarily true, ſtands oppoſed to 


a contradictory propoſition that is impoſſible; and he that conceives 
one, conceives both: Thus a man who believes that two and three 


neceſſarily make five, mult believe it to be impoſſible that two and 


three ſhould not make five. He conceives both propoſitions when 
he believes one. Every propoſition carries its contradictory in its 
boſom, and both are conceived at the ſame time. It is confeſſed, 
_* ſays Mr Hums, that in all caſes where we diſſent from any per- 
“ ſon, we conceive both ſides of the queſtion, but we-can believe 


% only one.” From this it certainly follows, that when we diſſent 


from any perſon about a necellary propofition, we Conceive one 


that is impoſſible; yet I know no Philoſopher who has made ſo 
much ufe of the maxim, that whatever we concei ve is poſſible, as 
Mr Hou. A great part of his peculiar tenets is built upon it; 


| and if it is true, they muſt be true. But he did not perceive, that 


in the paſſage now quoted, the truth of which 1 is en, he con- 
a tradicts it en 


Eee 2 3. Mathematicians. 
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35 Weben have, in many caſes, proved ſome things tc to 
be poſſible, and others to be impoſſible; which, without demonſtra- 
tion, would not have been believed: Yet I have never found, that 
any Mathematician has attempted to prove a thing to be poſſible, 
becauſe it can be conceived; or impoſſible, becauſe it cannot be 
conceived. Why is not this maxim applied to determine whether 
it is poſſible to ſquare the circle? a point about which very emi- 
nent Mathematicians have differed. It is eaſy to conceive, that in 


the infinite ſeries of numbers, and intermediate fractions, ſome one 


number, integral or fractional, may bear the ſame ratio to another, 
as the ſide of a ſquare bears to its diagonal; yet, however concei- 
vable this may be, it may be demonſtrated to be impoſſible. 


4. Mathematicians often require us to conceive things that are 
impoſſible, in order to prove them to be ſo. This is the caſe in 
all their demonſtrations, ad abſurdum. Conceive, ſays EveL1D, a 


right line drawn from one point of the circumference of a circle to 


another, to fall without the circle; I conceive this, I reaſon from 
it, until I come to a conſequence that is manifeſtly abſurd ; and 
from thence 9000s n any ung which I ne 18 nen 


—— faid 1 much to ſhew, et our power of conceiving a 


put is no criterion of its poſſibility or impoſſibility, 1 {hall 


add a few obſervations on the extent aß our knowledge of this kind. 
I. There are many 18 which, by the faculties God has 
given us, we judge to be neceſſary, as well as true. All mathema- 


_ tical propoſitions: are of this kind, and many others. The contra- 4 | 
dictories of ſuch propoſitions muſt be impoſſible. Our knowledge, 


therefore, of what is impoſſible, muſt at leaſt be as extenſive : as our 


5 pert i But whatever i is true, 18 e Our knowledge, therefore, 


| ee of 8 N truth, 5 


. By our ſenſes, but 528567 by teſtimony, and by other means, 
we know many things to be true, which do not appear to be neceſ- 


of 
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of what is poſſible, muſt at leaſt extend as uy as our knowledge of CHAP. It. 


| truth, 


"-" If a man pretends to determine the poſſibility or impoſſi- 

bility of things beyond theſe limits, let him bring proof. I do not 
fay that no ſuch proof can be brought. It has been brought in 
many caſes, particularly in mathematics. But I ſay, that his be- 
ing able to conceive a thing, is no proof that it is poſſible. Ma- 
thematics afford many inſtances of impoſſibilities in the nature of 


things, which no man would have believed, if they had not been 
ſtrictly demonſtrated. Perhaps, if we were able to reaſon demon- 


| ſtratively in other ſubjects, to as great extent as in mathematics, we 
might find many things to be impoſlible, which we conclude, wirh- 
out heſitation, to be poſſible. | 


It is poſſible, you ſay, that God might have made an univerſe 
of ſenfible and rational creatures, into which neither natural nor 
moral evil ſhould ever enter. It may be fo, for what I know: But 
how do you know that it is poſſible ? That you can conceive it, I 
grant; but this is no proof. I cannot admit, as an argument, or 
even as a preſſing difficulty, what is grounded on the ſuppoſition 
that ſuch a thing is poſſible, when there is no good evidence that 
it is poſſible, and, for any thing we know, it may in the nature of 
- things be 1 


H 


. Of the Train of 7 Bougbt in the Mind. 


VERY man is conſcious of a ſucceſſion of thoughts which 


paſs in his mind while he is awake, even when they are not 
excited by external objects, | 
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The mind on this account may be compared to liquor in the ſtate 


of fermentation. When it is.not in this ſtate, being once at reſt, 
it remains at reſt, until it is moved by ſome external impulſe. But, 


in the ſtate of fermentation, it has ſome cauſe of motion in itſelf, 
which, even when there is no impulſe from without, ſuffers it not 
to be at reſt a moment, but produces a conſtant motion and ebul- 


lition, while it continues to ferment. 


There i 1s OE no Gailibade derweek motion and thought but 
there is an analogy, ſo obvious to all men, that the ſame words 
are often applied to both; and many modifications of thought 
have no name but ſuch as is borrowed from the modifications of 
motion. Many thoughts are excited by the ſenſes. The cauſes or 
occaſions of theſe may be conſidered as external: But, when ſuch 
external cauſes do not operate upon us, we continue to think from 


ſome: internal cauſe. ' From the conſtitution of the mind itſelf 
there is a conſtant ebullition of thought, a conſtant inteſtine mo- 


tion; not only of thoughts barely ſpeculative, but of ſentiments, 


| e and ee r which ür t YG VOY 


— 


This | HEPES" ſucceſſion of anghr hab by modern Philoſo- 
phers, been called the imagination. I think it was formerly called 


the fancy, or the phantaſy. If the old name be laid aſide, it were 


to be wiſhed that it had got a name leſs ambiguous than that of 
imagination, a name which had two or three meanings beſides. 


It 10 often called the train of igeas. This may lead one to think 


"that it is a train of bare conceptions; but this would ſurely be a 


miſtake. It is made up of many other operations of mind, as well 


as of conceptions, or ideas. 5 


Memory, . eng paſſions, affections and purpoſes; 


in a word, every Operation of the mind, excepting thoſe of ſenſe, 


is exerted occaſionally in this train of thought, and has its ſhare 
as an ingredient: So that we muſt take the word idea in a very 
| extenſive 


— T ˙ — . 
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extenſive ſenſe, if we make the train of our thoughts to be only a 
train of ideas. 


- To paſs from the name, and conſider the thing, we may obſerve, 


that the trains of thought in the mind are of two kinds; they are 


either ſuch as flow ſpontaneouſly, like water from a fountain, with- 
out any exertion of a governing principle to arrange them; or they 
are regulated and directed by an active effort of the mind, with 
ſome view and intention. | 


Before we conſider theſe in their order, it is proper to premiſe, 
that theſe two kinds, however diſtinct in their nature, are for the 
moſt part mixed, in perſons awake and come to years of under- 


ſtanding. 


On the one hand, we are rarely ſo vacant of all project and de- 
ſign, as to let our thoughts take their own courſe, without the leaſt 
check or direction: Or if at any time we ſhould be in this ſtate, 
ſome object will preſent itſelf, which is too intereſting not to en- 
gage the attention, and rouſe the active or contemplative powers 
that were at reſt. 

On the . hand, when a man is giving the moſt intenſe ap- 
plication to any ſpeculation, or to any ſcheme of conduct, when 
he wills to exclude every thought that is foreign to his preſent pur- 
poſe, ſuch thoughts will often impertinently intrude upon him, in 
ſpite of his endeavours to the contrary, and occupy, by a kind of 


violence, ſome part of the time deſtined to another purpoſe. One 


man may have the command of his thoughts more than another man, 
and the ſame man more at one time than at another: But I appre- 
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hend, in the beſt trained mind the thoughts will ſometimes be 


reſtive, ſometimes capricious and ſelf. willed, when we wiſh to have 
them moſt under command. 


It has been obſerved very y juſtly, that v we muſt not aſcribe to the 


mind 
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ſuch a call or volition. ſuppoſes that thought to be already 


. 
mind the power of calling up any thought at pleaſure, becauſe 


in the mind; for otherwiſe, how ſhould it be the object of voli- 
tion? As this mult be granted on the one hand, ſo it is no leſs cer- 
tain on the other, that a man has a conſiderable power in regula- 
ting and diſpoſing his own thoughts. Of this every man is con- 
ſcious, and I can no more doubt of it, than I can doubt whether I 


think at all. 


| We Fs to treat the thoughts that preſent themſelves to the fan- 
cy in crowds, as a great man treats thoſe that attend- his levee. 
They are all ambitious of his attention; he goes round the circle, 
beſtowing a bow upon one, a ſmile upon another; aſks a ſhort 
queſtion of a third ; while a fourth is honoured with a particular 


conference; and the greater part have no particular mark of atten- 


tion, but go as they came. It is true, he can give no mark of his 
attention to thoſe who were not there, but he has a ſufficient num- 
ber for making a choice and * 8 


In like manner, a 3 of thoughts 3 chemſelves to the 


fancy ſpontaneouſly ; but if we pay no attention to them, nor hold 


any conference with them, they paſs with the crowd, and are im- 
mediately forgot, as if they had never appeared. But thoſe to 


which we think proper to. pay attention, may be ſtopped, examined, 
; and arranged, for uy Ty Pee we have in view. 


It may likewiſe be obſerved, thay a train of PESTS which was 
at firſt compoſed by application and judgment, when it has been 


often repeated, and becomes familiar, will preſent itſelf ſpontane- 
ouſly. Thus when a man has compoſed an air in muſic, fo as to 


pleaſe his own ear; after he has played, or ſung it often, the notes 
will arrange themſelves in juſt order; and it Dome mo effort to 
regulate their ſucceſſion. 


Thus we fe, that the Fancy i is made up of trains of thinking ; 
ſome 
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ſome of which are ſpontaneous, others ſtudied and regulated ; and 
the greater part are mixed of both kinds, and take their denomi- 
nation from that which is moſt prevalent: And that a train of 


thought, which at firſt was ſtudied and compoſed, may by habit 


preſent itſelf ſpontaneouſly. Having premiſed theſe things, let us 
return to thoſe trains of thought which are ſpontaneous, which 
mult be firſt in the order of nature. 


When the work of the day is over, and a man lies down to re- 
lax his body and mind, he cannot ceaſe from thinking, though he 
defires it. Something occurs to his fancy; that is followed by an- 
other thing, and ſo his thoughts are carried on from one object to 
another, until ſleep cloſes the ſcene. 


In this operation of the mind, it is not one faculty only that is 
employed; there are many that join together in its production. 
Sometimes the tranſactions of the day are brought upon the ſtage, 
and acted over again, as it were, upon this theatre of the imagina- 
tion. In this caſe, memory ſurely acts the moſt conſiderable part, 
ſince the ſcenes exhibited are not fictions, but realities, which we 
remember; yer in this caſe the memory does not act alone, other 
powers are employed, and attend upon their proper objects. The 
tranſactions remembered will be more or leſs intereſting ; and we 
cannot then review our own conduct, nor that of others, without 
paſſing ſome judgment upon it. This we approve, that we diſap- 
prove. This elevates, that humbles and depreſſes us. Perſons 

that are not abſolutely indifferent to us, can hardly appear, even to 


the imagination, without ſome friendly or unfriendly emotion. 


We judge and reaſon about things, as well as perſons in ſuch reve- 
ries. We remember what a man ſaid and did; from this we paſs 
to his deſigns, and to his general character, and frame ſome hypo- 
theſis to make the whole conſiſtent, Such trains of thought we 
may call hiſtorical. 


There are others which we may call romantic, in which the 
| Fff | plot 
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CHAP. IV. plot is formed by the creative power of fancy, without any regard 


to what did or will happen. In theſe alſo, the powers of judg- 
ment, taſte, moral ſentiment, as well as the paſſions and affections, 


come 1n and take a ſhare in the execution. 


In theſe ſcenes, the man himſelf commonly acts a very diſtin- 
guiſhed part, and ſeldom does any thing which he cannot approve. 
Here the miſer will be generous, the coward brave, and the knave | 
honeſt. Mr ADD150N, in the Sßectator, calls this play of the fan- 


| ey. caſtle building. 


The) yohng Politician, ho has turned his thoughts to the YM 
of government, becomes in his imagination a miniſter of ſtate. 

He examines every ſpring and wheel of the machine of govern- 
ment with the niceſt eye, and the moſt exact judgment. He finds 
2 proper remedy for every diſorder of the commonwealth, quickens 
trade and manufactures by ſalutary laws, encourages arts and ſci- 


| ences, and makes the nation happy at home, and reſpected abroad. 
He feels the reward of his good adminiſtration, in that ſelf-appro- 


bation which attends it, and is happy in acquiring, by his wiſe 
and patriotic conduct, the bleſſings of the preſent age, and the 


| praiſes of thoſe that are to come. 


It is ball, that, upon the ſtage of imagination, more great 


exploits have been performed in every age, than have been upon 


the ſtage of life from the beginning of the world. An innate de- 


fire of ſelf-approbation is undoubtedly a part of the human con- 
ſtitution. It is a powerful ſpur to worthy conduct, and is intend- 
eld as ſuch by the Author of our being. A man cannot be eaſy or 


happy, unleſs this defire be in ſome meaſure gratified. While he 


concei ves himſelf worthleſs and baſe, he can reliſh no enjoyment. 


The humiliating mortifying ſentiment muſt be removed, and this 

natural deſire of ſelf-approbation will either produce a noble effort 
to acquire real worth, which is its proper direction, or it will 
lead into ſome of thoſe arts of ſelf- deceit, which create a falſe opi- 


nion of worth. 
A * 
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A caſtle builder, in the fiticious ſcenes of his fancy, will figure, CHAP. n 


not according to his real character, but according to the higheſt 
opinion he has been able to form of himſelf, and perhaps far be- 


yond that opinion. For in thoſe imaginary conflicts the paſſions 


eaſily yield to reaſon, and a man exerts the nobleſt efforts of vir- 
tue and magnanimity, with the ſame eaſe, as, in his dreams, he 
flies through the air, or plunges to the bottom of the ocean. 


The romantic ſcenes of fancy are moſt commonly the occupa- 


tion of young minds, not yet ſo deeply engaged in life as to have 


their thoughts taken up by its real cares and buſineſs. 


Thoſe active powers of the mind, which are moſt luxuriant by 


conſtitution, or have been moſt cheriſhed by education, impatient 

to exert themſelves, hurry the thought into ſcenes that give them 
play; and the boy commences in imagination, according to the 

bent of his mind, a general or a ſtateſman, a poet or an orator. 


When the fair ones become caſtle builders, they uſe different 


materials; and while the young ſoldier is carried into the field of 


Mars, where he pierces the thickeſt ſquadrons of the enemy, de- 
ſpiſing death in all its forms, the gay and lovely nymph, whoſe 


heart has never felt the tender paſſion, is tranſported into a bril- 


liant aſſembly, where ſhe draws the attention of every eye, and 
makes an impreſſion on the nobleſt heart. 


But no ſooner has Cupid's arrow found its way into her own 
heart, than the whole ſcenery of her imagination is changed. Balls 
and aſſemblies have now no charms. Woods and groves, the 
flowery bank, and the cryſtal fountain, are the ſcenes ſhe fre- 


quents in imagination. She becomes an Arcadian ſhepherdeſs, | 


feeding her flock beſides that of her Strephon, and wants no more 
to complete her happineſs. 


In a few years the love- ſick maid is cranaihoiadi into the ſolici- 
1 tous 
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k. IV. tous mother. Her ſmiling offspring play around her. She views 


them with a parent's eye. Her imagination immediately raiſes 
them to manhood, and brings them forth upon the ſtage of life. 


One ſon makes a figure in the army, another ſhines at the bar; 


her daughters are happily diſpoſed of in marriage, and bring new 
alliances to the family. Her childrens children riſe up before her, 
and venerate her gray hairs. 


Thus, the ſpontaneous ſallies of fancy are as various as the « cares 


and fears, the deſires and hopes, of man. 


| Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, _ voluptas, 


Caudia, diſeurſus : 


Theſe fill up the ſcenes of "ER as 0 as the page of the Satyriſt. 

Whatever poſſeſſes the heart makes occaſional excurſions into the 
imagination, and acts ſuch ſcenes upon that theatre as are agree- 
able to the prevailing paſſion. The man of traffic, who has com- 
mitted a rich cargo to the inconſtant ocean, follows it in his 


thought; and, according as his hopes or his fears prevail, he is 


haunted with ſtorms, and rocks, and ſhipwreck; or he makes a 
happy and a lucrative voyage; and before his veſſel has loſt ſight 
of land, he has * of the profit which ſhe is to n at her 


1 


The Poet is carried into the Elyſian fields, where he converſes 
with the ghoſts of Homer and ORPHEUS. The Philoſopher makes 
a tour through the planetary ſyſtem, or goes down to the centre 
of the earth, and examines its various ſtrata. In the devout man 
likewiſe, the great objects that poſſeſs his heart often play in his 


imagination; ſometimes he is tranſported to the regions of the 


bleſſed, from whence he looks down with pity upon the folly and 


the pageantry of human life; or he proſtrates himfelf before the 


throne of the Moſt High with devout veneration; or he converſes 
with celeſtial ſpirits about the natural and moral kingdom of God, 
| which. 
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which he now ſees only by a faimg light, but hopes hereafter to eee 


view with a ſteadier and brighter ray. 


In perſons come to maturity, there is even in theſe ſpontaneous 


ſallies of fancy, ſome arrangement of thought; and I conceive that 
it will be readily allowed, that in thoſe who have the greateſt ſtock. 
of knowledge, and the beſt natural parts, even the ſpontaneous 
movements of fancy will be the moſt regular and connected. They 
have an order, connection, and unity, by which they are no leſs 


diſtinguiſhed from the dreams of one aſleep, or the ravings of one 


delirious on the one hand, than from the finiſhed productions of | 
art on the other. | 


How is this regular arrangement brought about ? It has all the 
marks of judgment and reaſon, yet it ſeems to go before judgment, 
and to {pring forth ſpontaneouſly. 


Shall we believe with LEIBNITZ, that the mind was originally 5 


formed like a watch wound up; and that all its thoughts, purpoles, . 
paſſions, and actions, are effected by the gradual evolution of the 
original ſpring of the machine, and ſucceed each other in order, as. 
neceſſarily as the motions and pulſations of a watch? 


If a child of three or four years, were put to account 12 the 
phænomena of a watch, he would conceive that there is a little 
man within the watch, or ſome other little animal, that beats con- 
tinually, and produces the motion. Whether the hypotheſis of this 
young Philoſopher in turning the watch ſpring into a man, or that 
of the German Philoſopher in turning a man into a watch ring. ; 
be the moſt inne ſeems hard to determine. 


To account for the- regularity 8 am from mo- 


tions of animal ſpirits, vibrations of nerves, attractions of ideas, 


or from any other unthinking cauſe, whether mechanical or con- 
Aae, ſeems. equally irrational. 
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If we te not Cable: to diſtinguiſh the ſtrongeſt marks of thought 
and deſign from the effects of mechaniſm or contingency, the con- 
ſequence will be very melancholy: For it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that we have no evidence of thought in any of our fellow en 
nay that we have no evidence' of thought or defign in the ſtructure 
and government of the univerſe. If a good period or ſentence 
was ever produced without having had any judgment previouſly 
employed about it, why not an Thad or Eneid? They differ only 
in leſs and more; and we ſhould do injuſtice to the Philoſopher of 


| Laputa, in laughing at his project of making poems by the turn- 


ing of a wheel, if a concurrence of unthinking cauſes men, pro- 
duce a rational train of thought. . 


It is, thirdfore; in iclelf 10 by probable, to ſay no more, that 
whatſoever. is regular and rational in a train of thought, which 
preſents itſelf ſpontaneouſly to a man's fancy, without any ſtudy, 
is a copy of what had been before compoſed by his own rational 


en or thoſe oF ſome other perſon. 
57 r | 


We 1 auge ſo in fGmitar caſes. Thus, in a book I find 


a train of thinking, which' has the marks of knowledge and 


judgment. I aſk how it was produced? It is printed in a book. 
This does not ſatisfy me, becauſe the book has no knowledge nor 
reaſon. | I am told that a printer printed it, and a compoſitor ſet 
the types. Neither does this ſarisfy me. Theſe cauſes perhaps 
knew very little of the ſubject. There muſt be a prior cauſe of 


the compoſition... It was printed from a manuſcript. © True. But 


the manuſcript is as. ignorant as the printed book. The manu- 
ſcript was written or dictated by a man of knowledge and judg- 
ment. This, and this only, will ſatisfy a man of common un- 


= derſtanding ; and it appears to him extremely ridiculous to believe 


that ſach a train of thinking could ny" be e n 
caufe chat hy e as e nor thinks. N 


5 Whether ſuch a train of wens be pa in a book, 
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printed, ſo to ſpeak; in his Wind and iſſue fm from CHAP. IV. 
Conner — 


his fancy, it muſt have been compoſed with Judgment by himſelf, 
or by ſome other rational being. - 


- This, I think, will be n by tracing the r of the 
human fancy as far back as we are able. 


We have not the means of knowing how the fancy is employed 
in infants. Their time is divided between the employment of 
their ſenſes and found ſleep: So that there is little time left for 
imagination, and the materials it has to work upon are probably 


very ſcanty. A few days after they are born, ſometimes a few 


hours, we ſee them ſmile in their ſleep. But what they ſmile ar 

is not eaſy to gueſs ; for they do not ſmile at any thing they ſee, 

when awake, for ſome months after they are born. It is likewiſe 
common to ſee them move their lips in lep, as if they were 
ſucking. 


| Theſe things ſeem to drſcover ſome working of the imagina- 


tion; but there is no reaſon to think that there is any regukr- 


train of thought 1 in the mind of infants. 


* 


By a a reguliy train of thought, I mean that which has a begin- 


ning, a middle, and an end, an arrangement of its parts, ac- 


cording to ſome rule, or with ſome intention. Thus, the con- 


ception of a deſign, and of the means of executing it; the con- 


ception of a whole, and the number and order of the parts. 
Theſe are inſtances of the moſt fimple trains of thought that can 


be called why pts 


Man bas andoubtedly a power (becker we call it taſte or 
eee is not of any conſequence in the preſent argument) 
ne he diſtinguiſhes between a compoſition, and a heap of ma- 
terials; between a houſe, for inſtance, and a heap of ſtones; 
between a ſentence and a heap of words; between a picture, and 
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a heap of colours. It does not appear to me that children have 
any regular trains of thought until this power begins to operate. 
Thoſe who are born ſuch idiots as never to ſhew any ſigns of this 
power, {how as little any ſigns of regularity of thought. It ſeems, 
therefore, that this power is connected with all regular trains of 
thought, and may be the cauſe of them. 


Such trains of thought diſcover themſelves in children about two | 
years of age. They can then give attention to the operations of 


older children in making their little houſes, and ſhips, and other 


ſuch things, in imitation of the works of men. They are then 
capable of underſtanding a little of language, which thews both a 
regular train of thinking, and ſome degree of abſtraction. I think 


we may perceive a diſtinction between the faculties of children of 


two or three years of age, and thoſe of the moſt ſagacious brutes. 


A They can then perceive deſign and regularity in the works of 


others, eſpecially of older children ; their little minds are fired with 
the diſcovery ; they are eager to imitate it, -and never at reſt till 


they can ir ſomething of 7 ſame kind. 


. | a | 
When a child firſt learns by imitation to, do ſomething that re- 


_ quires deſign, how does he exult! PyTHAaGoRAs was not more 
happy in the diſcovery of his famous theorem. He ſeems then firſt 
to reflect upon himſelf, and to ſwell with ſelf-eſteem. His eyes 


ſparkle. He is impatient to ſhew his performance to all about him, 
and thinks himſelf entitled tg their applauſe. He is applauded by 


all, and feels the ſame emotion from this applauſe, as a Roman 


Conſul did from a triumph. He has now a conſciouſneſs of ſome 


worth in himſelf. He aſſumes a ſuperiority over thoſe who are 


not ſo wiſe; and pays reſpect to thoſe who are wiſer than himſelf. 

He attempts ſomething elſe, and is every day reaping new laurels. 

r Pl 
As children grow up, they are delighted with tales, with childiſh 


games, with deſigns and ſtratagems: Every thing of this kind ſtores 


the . with 3 a new regular train of thought, which becomes fa- 
miliar 
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CHAP. Iv. 
miliar by ' repetition, ſo that one part draws the 1 after it in q 


the imagination. 


The imagination of a child, like the hand of a painter, is long 
employed in copying the works of others, before it attempts any 
invention of its own. 


The power of invention is not yet brought forth, but it is co- 
ming forward, and, like the bud of a tree, is ready to burſt its. 


integuments, when ſome accident aids its eruption. 


There is no power of the underſtanding that gives ſo much plea- 
ſure to the owner as that of invention; whether it be employed 
in mechanics, in ſcience, in the conduct of life, in poetry, in wit, or 
in the fine arts. One who is conſcious of it, acquires thereby a worth 
and importance in his own eye which he had not before. He 
looks upon himſelf as one who formerly lived upon the bounty and 
gratuity of others, but who has now acquired ſome property of 
his own. When this power begins to be felt in the young mind, 
it has the grace of novelty added to its other charms, and, like the 
youngeſt child of the family, is carefſed beyond all the reſt. 


We may be ſure, therefore, that as ſoon as children are conſci- 


ous of this power, they will exerciſe it in ſuch ways as are ſuited 


to their age, and to the objects they are employed about. This 
gives riſe to innumerable new aflociations, and regular trains of 


thought, which make the deeper impreſſion upon the mind, as 


they are its exclufive property. ; 

I am aware that the power of invention is diſtributed among 
men more unequally than almoſt any other. When it is able to 
produce any thing that is intereſting to mankind, we call it genius; 
a talent which is the lot of very few. But there is perhaps a lower 

kind, or lower degree of invention that is more common. How- 
ever this may be, it muſt be allowed, that the power of invention 
G 8 8 in 
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CHAP. IV. in thoſe who have it, will produce many new regular t trains of 


thought; and theſe being expreſſed in works of art, in writing, 


or in diſcourſe, will be e by others. 


Thus J conceive the minds of children, as ſoon as they have 
judgment to diſtinguiſh what 1s regular, orderly, and connected, 
from a mere medley of thought, are furniſhed with regular trains 


of thinking oy theſe means. 


Firſt and chiefly, by copying kar they ſee in the works: and 


in the diſcourſe of others. Man is the moſt imitative of all ani- 


mals; he not only imitates with intention, and purpoſely, what he 
thinks has any grace or beauty, but even without intention, he is 


led by a kind of inſtinct, which it is difficult to reſiſt, into the 


modes of ſpeaking, thinking, and acting, which he has been ac- 


cuſtomed to ſee in his early years. The more children ſee of what 
is regular and beautiful in what 1s preſented to them, the more 


they are led to obſerve and to imitate it. 


This is the chief part of their hook, and deſcends to them by a 
kind of tradition from thoſe who came before them ; and we ſhall 
find, that the fancy of moſt men is furniſhed from thoſe they have 
converſed with, as well as their religion, language, and manners. 


Secondly, By the additions or innovations that are properly their 
own, theſe will be greater or leſs, in proportion to their ſtudy and 
Invention ; bur in the bulk of mankind are not _ conſiderable. 


Every profeſſion, and every rank in life: has a manner of think- 
ing, and turn of fancy that is proper to it; by which it is charac- 
teriſed in comedies and works of humour. The bulk of men of 
the ſame nation, of the ſame rank, and of the ſame occupation, 
are caſt as it were in the ſame mould. This mould itſelf changes 
gradually, but ſlowly, by new inventions, by intercourſe with 


ſtrangers, or by other accidents. 
5 The 
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ition of CHAP. Iv. 
The condition of man requires a longer infancy and youth ho 


that of other animals; for this reaſon among others, that almoſt 
every ſtation in civil een requires a multitude of regular trains 
of thought, to be not only acquired, but to be made ſo familiar 
by frequent repetition, as to preſent themſelves ſpontaneouſly, 
when there is occaſion for them. 


The imagination even of men of good parts never ſerves them 


readily but in things wherein it has been much exerciſed. A Mi- 


niſter of State holds a conference with a foreign Ambaſſador, with 


no greater emotion than a Profeſſor in a college prelects to his au- 


dience. The imagination of each preſents to him what the occa- 
ſion requires to be ſaid, and how. Let them change places, and 


both would find themſelves at a loſs. 


The habits which the human mind is capable of acquiring by 


exerciſe are wonderful in many inſtances; in none more wonder- 
ful, than in that verſatility of imagination which a well bred man 
acquires, by being much exerciſed in the various ſcenes of life. 
In the morning he viſits a friend in affliction. Here his imagina- 
tion brings forth from its ſtore every topic of conſolation; every 
thing that is agreeable to the laws of friendſhip and ſympathy, and 
nothing that is not ſo. From thence he drives to the Miniſter's 
levee, where imagination readily ſuggeſts what is proper to be ſaid 
or replied to every man, and in what manner, according to the 
degree of acquaintance or familiarity, of rank or dependence, of 
oppoſition or concurrence of intereſts, of confidence or diſtruſt, 
| that is between them. Nor does all this employment hinder him 
from carrying on ſome deſign with much artifice, and endeavour- 
ing to penetrate into the views of others through the cloſeſt diſ- 
guiſes. From the levee he goes to the Houſe of Commons, and 


ſpeaks upon the affairs of the nation; from thence to a ball or 


aſſembly, and entertains the ladies. His imagination puts on the 
friend, the courtier, the patriot, the fine gentleman, with more 


caſe than we put off one ſuit and put on another. 
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CHAP. IV- This is the effect of training and exerciſe. For a man of equal 


parts and knowledge, but unaccuſtomed to thoſe ſcenes of public 
life, is quite diſconcerted when firſt brought into them. His 
thoughts are put to flight, and he cannot rally them. 


There are feats of imagination to be learned by application and 
practice, as wonderful as the feats of balancers and rope-dancers, 
and often as uſeleſs. | | | 


When a man can make a hundred verſes ſtanding on one foot, 
or play three or four games at cheſs at the ſame time without ſee- 
ing the board, it is probable he hath ſpent his life in acquiring 
fuch a feat. However, ſuch unuſual phænomena ſhew what ha- 
bits of imagination may be acquired. | 


When ſuch habirs are acquired and perfected, they are exerciſed 


without any laborious effort; like the habit of playing upon an in- 


ſtrument of muſic. There are innumerable motions of the fingers 
upon the ſtops or keys, which muſt be directed in one particular 

train or ſucceſſion. There is only one arrangement of thoſe mo- 
tions that is right, while there are ten thouſand that are wrong, 
and would ſpoil the mufic. The Muſician thinks not in the leaſt 

of the arrangement of thoſe motions ; he has a diſtin idea of the 
tune, and wills to play it. The motions of the fingers arrange 
themſelves, ſo as to anſwer his intention. | 


d 


In like manner, when a man ſpenks upon a ſubject with which 


he is acquainted, there is a certain arrangement of his thoughts 


and words neceſſary to make his diſcourſe ſenfible, pertinent, and 
grammatical. In every ſentence, there are more rules of gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric, that may be tranſgreſſed, than there are 
words and letters. He ſpeaks without thinking of any of thoſe 
rules, and yet obſerves them all, as if they were all in his eye. 


This is a habit fo ſimilar to that of a player on an inſtrument, 
| | | that 
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that I think both muſt be got in the ſame wu that 1s, by much 
| Es and the power of habit. 


When a man ſpeaks well and methodically upon a ſubject with- 


out ſtudy, and with perfect eaſe, I believe we may take it for grant- 
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— — 


ed that his thoughts run in a beaten track. There is a mould in 


his mind, which has been formed by much practice, or by ſtudy, 
for this very ſubject, or for ſome other ſo ſimilar and analogous, 
that his diſcourſe falls into this mould with eaſe, and takes its 


form from it. 


Hitherto we have conſidered the operations of fancy how: are 


either ſpontaneous, or at leaſt require no laborious effort to guide 


and direct them, and have endeavoured to account for that degree 
of regularity and arrangement which is found even in them. The 
natural powers of judgment and invention, the pleaſure that al- 
ways attends the exerciſe of thoſe powers, the means we have of 
improving them by imitation of others, and the effect of praQtice 
and habits, ſeems to me ſufficiently to account for this phænome- 
non, without ſuppoſing any unaccountable attractions of dens by 
n een e themſelves. | 


But we are able ro direct our thoughts f in a certain congll ſo as 
to OR a deſtined taſk, 


Every work of art mi its aa in the imagination. Here 
the Iliad of Homer, the Republic of PLaTo, the Principia of 
Ngwro, were fabricated. Shall we believe, that thoſe works 
took the form in which they now appear of themſelves ? That the 
ſentiments, the manners, and the paſſions arranged themſelves at 
once in the mind of HoMER, ſo as to form the Iliad ? Was there 
no more effort in the compoſition, than there is in telling a well- 
known . or nr a favourite ſong? This cannot has believed. 


Grancing tne ſome happy od firſt f. usgelted the deſign of 
ſinging 
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H CHAP. 4 in the wrath of AcuiLLEs; yet, ſurely, it was a matter of 
judgment and choice where the narration ſhould begin, and where 


1t t ſhould end. 


Gramihg that the fertility of the Poet's imagination ſuggeſted 


a variety of rich materials; was not judgment neceſſary to ſelect 


what was proper, to reject what was improper, to arrange the ma- 
terials into a juſt compoſition, and to adapt them to each other, 
and to the deſign of the whole ? 


No man can believe that oer“ ideas, merely by certain ſym- 
pathies and antipathies, by certain attractions and repulſions in- 
herent in cheir natures, arranged themſelves according to the moſt 
perfect rules of Epic poetry; and NewToN's, according to me 
rules of mathemarical compolition. 


I Weener believe that the Poet, after he invoked his Muſe, 
did nothing at all but liſten to the ſong of the goddeſs. Poets in- 
deed, and other artiſts, muſt make rheir works appear natural ; 
but nature is the perfection of art, and there can be no juſt imi- 
tation of nature without art: When the building is finiſhed, the 
rubbiſh, the ſcaffolds, the tools and engines, are carried out of 
ſight ; but we know it could not have been reared without them. 


The train of thinking, therefore, is capable of being guided and 


directed, much in the ſame manner as the horſe we ride. The horſe 


has his ſtrength, his agility, and his mettle in himſelf ; he has 
been taught certain movements, and many uſeful habits that make 
him more ſubſervient to our purpoſes, and obedient to our will; 
but to . ng a journey, he muſt be directed by the rider. 

In like manner fancy has its ; original. powers, which are very 
different in different perſons ; it has likewiſe more regular motions, 
to which it has been trained by a long courſe of diſcipline and ex- 
erciſe; and by which it may extempore, and en much effort, 

_— 
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— things that have a confiderable degree of beauty, regula- bY HAP. IV. 


rity, and en. 


But the + perfect works of deſign are never extemporary. Our 
firſt thoughts are reviewed; we place them at a proper diſtance ; 
examine every part, and take a complex view of the whole: By 
our critical faculties, we perceive this part to be redundant, that 
deficient ; here is a want of nerves, there a want of delicacy ; this 
is obſcure, that too diffuſe : Things are marſhalled anew, according 
to a ſecond and more deliberate judgment; what was deficient, is 
ſupplied ; what was diſlocated, is put in joint; redundances are 
lopped off, and the whole poliſhed. 


Though Poets of all artiſts make the higheſt claim to inſpiration, 


yet if we believe Horace, a competent judge, no production in 
that art can have merit, which has t not coſt ſuch labour as this in 


the birth. 


Vos O!“ 
Pompilius W carmen reprehendite quod non 
Multa dies, et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 


The concluſion I would draw from all that has been ſaid upon 
this ſubject is, That every thing that is regular in that train of 
thoughr, which we call fancy or imagination, from the little de- 
ſigns and reveries of children, to the grandeſt productions of human 


genius, was originally the offspring of judgment or taſte, applied 


with ſome effort greater or leſs. What one perſon compoſed with 
art and judgment, 1s imitated by another with great eaſe. What 
a man himſelf at firſt compoſed with pains, becomes by habit ſo 
familiar, as to offer itſelf ſpontaneouſly to his fancy afterwards : 
But nothing that is regular, was ever at firſt conceived, without 
deſign, attention, and care. | 


. 


CHAP. Iv. 
— — 


aan . 


I ſhall now make a few refleAions upon a 4 which has 
been applied to account for this ſucceſſive train of thought in the 
mind. It was hinted by Mr HOBBES, but has drawn more atten- 


tion ſince it was diſtinctly explained by Mr Hume. | 


That author thinks that the train of thought in the mind is 


owing to a kind of attraction which ideas have for other ideas that 


bear certain relations to them. He thinks the complex ideas, 
which are the common ſubjects of our thoughts and reaſoning, 
are owing to the ſame cauſe. ' The relations which produce this 


attraction of ideas, he thinks, are theſe three only, to wit, cauſa- 


tion, contiguity in time or place, and ſimilitude. He aſſerts that 
theſe are the only general principles that unite ideas. And having, 
in another place, occaſion to take notice of contrariery as a prin- 
ciple of connection among ideas, in order to reconcile this to his 


ſyſtem, he tells us gravely, that contrariety may perhaps be con- 
ſidered as a mixture of cauſation and reſemblance. That ideas 


which have any of theſe three relations do mutually attract each 
other, ſo that one of them being preſented to the fancy, the other 
is drawn along with it, this he ſeems to think an original property 
of the mind, or rather of the ideas, and therefore inexplicable. 


Firſt, T obſerve with regard to this theory, that although it is 
true that the thought of any object is apt to lead us to the 
thought of its cauſe or effect, of things contiguous to it in time 
or place, or of things reſembling it, yet this enumeration of the 
relations of things which are apt to lead us from one object to 
anne is Tor inaccurate. | e 


The enumeration is too „ge upon his own W but it 
is by far too ſcanty in reality. Cauſation, according to his phi- 
loſophy, implies nothing more than a conſtant conjunction ob- 
ſerved between the cauſe and the effect, and therefore contiguity 


muſt include e £6 and his three principles of attraction are 


reduced to two. 
: But 
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But when we take all the three, the enumeration is in reality CHAP. IV. 


very incomplete. Every relation of things has a tendency, more 
or leſs, to lead the thought, in a thinking mind, from one to the 


other; and not only every relation, but every kind of contrariety 
and oppoſition. What Mr Hume ſays, that contrariety may per- 


haps be conſidered as a mixture © of cauſation and reſemblance,” 
I can as little comprehend as if he had ſaid that figure may per- 
haps be confidered as a mixture of colour and found. 


Our thoughts paſs eaſily from the end to the means; from any 
truth to the evidence on which' it is founded, the conſequences 
that may' be drawn from it, or the uſe that may be made of it. 
From a part we are eaſily led to think of the whole, from a ſub- 
ject to its qualities, or from things related to the relation. Such 
tranſitions in thinking muſt have been made thouſands of *times 
by every man who thinks and reaſons, and thereby n as it 
"ay beaten tracks for the imagination. | 


Not on the relations of objects to each other influence our 
train of thinking, but the relation they bear to the preſent temper 
and diſpoſition of the mind ; their relation to the habits we have 
acquired, whether moral or intellectual; to the company we have 
kept, and to the buſineſs in which we have been chiefly employed. 


The ſame event will ſuggeſt very different reflections to different 


perſons, and to the ſame perſon at different. times, according as 
he is in good or bad humour, as he is lively or dull, angry or 
pleaſed, melancholy or cheerful. 


Lord Kalke in his Elements of Criticiſm; and Dr GRERARD 
in his Eſſay on Genius, have given a much fuller and juſter enu- 
meration of the cauſes that influence our train of thinking, and 


[ have nothing to add to what they have ſaid on this ſubject. 


Secondly, Let us conſider how far this attraction of ideas muſt 
be reſolved into e qualities of human nature. 8 


TY „ 


; — in his experience. 


r. 


I believe the original principles of the mind, of which we can 
give no account, but that ſuch is our conſtitution, are more in 
number than is commonly thought. But we ought not to mul- 


tiply them without neceſlity. 


That trains of thinking, which by frequent repetition have be- 
come familiar, ſhould ſpontaneouſly offer themſelves to our fancy, 
ſeems to require no other original quality but the er 9 habit. 


In all e! thinking, and in all rational diſcourſe, whether 
ferious or facetious, the thought muſt have ſome relation to what 
went before. Every man, therefore, from the dawn of reaſon, 
muſt have been accuſtomed to a train of related objects. Theſe 
pleaſe the underſtanding, and by cuſtom become like beaten tracks 


vrhich invite the traveller. 


As far as it is in our power to give a direction to our thoughts, 
which it is undoubtedly in a great degree, they will be directed 
by the active principles common to men, by our appetites, our 
paſſions, our affections, our reaſon, and conſcience. And that 
the trains of thinking in our minds are chiefly governed by theſe, 
according as one or another prevails at the time, wy man will 


| 


If the mind is at any time vacant from every paſſion and deſire, 
there are ſtill fome objects that are more acceptable to us than 
others. The facetious man is pleaſed with ſurpriſing ſimilitudes 
or contraſts ; the Philoſopher with the relations of things that are 
fubſervient to reaſoning ; the Merchant with what tends to profit; 
and the Politician with what may mend the ſtate. 


A good writer of ad or 1 can ien a train of think- 


ing for any of the perſons of his fable, which appears very natu- 


ral, and is approved by the beſt judges. Now, what is it that en- 
titles ſuch a fiction to approbation ? Is it that the author has given 


2 nice attention to the relations of cauſation, contiguity, and ſimi- 
| - .  hede 
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litude in the ideas ? This ſurely is the leaſt part of its merit. But 
the chief part conſiſts in this, that it correſponds perfectly with 
the general character, the rank, the habits, the preſent ſituation 
and paſſions of the perſon. If this be a juſt way of judging in 
criticiſm, it follows neceſlarily, that the circumſtances laſt men- 
tioned have the chief influence in ſuggeſting our trains of thought. 


It cannot be denied, that the ſtate of the body has an influence 
upon our imagination, according as a man is ſober or drunk, as 
he is fatigued or refreſhed. Crudities and indigeſtion are ſaid to 
give uneaſy dreams, and have probably a like effect upon the 
waking thoughts. Opium gives to ſome perſons pleaſing dreams, 
and pleaſing imaginations when awake, and to others ſuch as are 


horrible and diſtreſſing. 


* 
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Theſe influences of the body upon the mind can only be known 


by experience, and I believe we can give no account of them. 


Nor can we, perhaps, give any reaſon why we muſt think with- 
out cealing while we are awake. I believe we are likewiſe ori- 
ginally diſpoſed, in imagination, ro paſs from any one object of 


thought to others that are contiguous to it in time or place. This, 


I think, may be obſerved in brutes and in idiots, as well as in 
children, before any habit can be acquired that might account for 
ir. The fight of an object is apt to ſuggeſt to the imagination 
what has been ſeen or felt in conjunction with it, even when the 
memory of that conjunction is gone. 


* ; 


Such conjunctions of things influence not only the imagination, 


but the belief and the paſſions, eſpecially in children and- in 
brutes ; and perhaps all that we call memory in brutes is ſome- 
thing of this kind. 4 | 


They expect events in the ſame order and ſucceſſion in which 
they happened before; and by this expectation, their actions and 
paſſions, as well as their thoughts, are regulated, A horſe takes 

HHR | fright 
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fright at the place where ſome object frighted him before. We are 
apt to conclude from this, that he remembers the former accident. 
But perhaps there is only an aſſociation formed in his mind between 
the place and the paſſion of fear, without any diſtinct remembrance. 


Mr Lockz has given us a very good chapter upon the aſſocia- 
tion of ideas; and by the examples he has given to illuſtrate this 
doctrine, I think it appears that very ſtrong affociations may be 
formed at once; not of ideas to ideas only, but of ideas to paſ- 
ſions and emotions; and that ſtrong aſſociations are never formed 
at once, but when accompanied by ſome ſtrong paſſion or emotion. 
believe this muſt be reſolved into the conſtitution of our nature. 


Mr Hu ME's opinion, that the complex ideas, which are the com- 
mon objects of diſcourſe and reaſoning, are formed by thoſe ori- 
ginal attractions of ideas, to which he aſcribes the train of thoughts 
in the mind, will come under conſideration in another place. 


To put an end to our remarks upon this theory of Mr Hum, 
I think he has real merit in bringing this curious ſubject under 
the view of Philoſophers, and carrying it a certain length. But 1 
ſee nothing in this theory that ſhould hinder us to conclude, that 


every thing in the trains of our thought, which bears the marks 


of judgment and reaſon, has been the product of judgment and 
reaſon. previouſly exerciſed, either by the perſon himſelf, at that 
or ſome former time, or by ſome other perſon. The attraction of 
ideas will be the ſame in a man's ſecond thoughts upon any ſubject 


as in his firſt, Or if ſome change in his circumſtances, or in the 


objects about him, ſhould make any change in the attractions of | 
his ideas, it is an equal chance whether the ſecond be better than 
the firſt, or whether they be worſe. But it is certain that every 


man of judgment and taſte will, upon a review, correct that train 


of thought which firſt preſented itſelf. If the attractions of ideas 
are the ſole cauſes of the regular arrangement of thought in the 
fancy, there is no uſe for judgment or taſte in any n 


nor indeed any room for cheir operations | 
The re 
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There are other reflections of a more practical nature, and of 8 
higher importance, to which this ſubject leads. ; 
I believe it will be allowed by every man, that our happineſs or 
miſery in life, that our improvement in any art or ſcience which 
we profeſs, and that our improvement in real virtue and goodneſs, 
depend in a very great degree on the train of thinking, that occu- 
pies the mind both in our vacant and in our more ſerious hours. 
As far therefore as the direction of our thoughts is in our power, 
(and that it is ſo in a great meaſure, cannot be doubted) it is of 
the laſt importance to give them that direction which is moſt ſub- 
lervient to thoſe valuable purpoſes. 


What employment e can be have worthy of a man, whoſe imagi- 
nation is occupied only about things low and baſe, and grovels in 
a narrow field of mean unanimating and unintereſting objects, in- 

- ſenſible to thoſe finer and more delicate ſentiments, and blind 
to thoſe more enlarged and nobler views which elevate the ſoul, 
and make it conſcious of its dignity. 


How different from him, whoſe imagination, like an eagle in her 
flight, takes a wide proſpect, and obſerves whatever ir preſents, that 
is new or beautiful, grand or important; whoſe rapid wing varies 
the ſcene every moment, carrying him ſometimes through the fairy- 
regions of wit and fancy, ſometimes through the more regular and | 
ſober walks of | rence and philoſophy. 


The various objects which he ſurveys, according to their differ- 
ent degrees of beauty and dignity, raiſe in him the lively and a 
agreeable emotions of taſte. Illuſtrious human characters, as they 
paſs in review, clothed with their moral qualities, touch his heart: 
ſtill more deeply. They not only awaken the ſenſe of beauty, but 
excite the ſentiment of approbation, and kindle the glow of virtue. 


While he views what is truly great and glorious in human con- 
duct, his ſoul catches the divine flame, and bare with deſire to 


emulate what it admires. 
The 
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The human imagination is an ample theatre, upon which every 
thing in human life, good or bad, great or mean, In or 
baſe, is acted. | 


In children, and in ſome frivolous minds, it is a mere toy-ſhop. 
And in ſome, who exerciſe their memory without their judgment, 
1ts furniture 1s made up of old ſcraps of knowledge, that are 


thread-bare and worn out. 


In ſome, this theatre is often occupied by ghaſtly ſuperſtition, 
with all her train of Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. Some- 
times it is haunted with all the infernal demons, and made the 


forge of plots, and rapine, and murder. Here every thing that is 
black and deteſtable is firſt contrived, and a thouſand wicked de- 


ſigns conceived that are never executed. Here, too, the Furies act 
their part, taking a ſevere though ſecret 3 upon the ſelf- 
onde d criminal. 


How happy is that mind, in which che light of real knowledge 
diſpels the phantoms of ſuperſtition: In which the belief and re- 
verence of a perfect all- governing Mind caſts out all fear but the 
fear of acting wrong: In which ſerenity and cheerfulneſs, inno- 
cence, humanity, and candour, guard the imagination againſt the 


entrance of every unhallowed h and invite more amiable 


and worthier gueſts to dwell! 


There ſhall che Muſes, the Graces, and the Virtues, fix their abode; 
for every thing that is great and worthy in human conduct muſt 
have been conceived in the imagination before it was brought in- 
to act. And many great and good deſigns have been formed there, 


| which, for want of power and opportunity, have proved one. 


The man, whoſe imagination is end by theſe gueſts, muſt 
be wiſe ; he muſt be good; and he muſt be happy. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of General Wards. 


THE words we ufe in language are either general words, or 

proper names. Proper names are intended to ſignify one in- 
dividual only. Such are the names of men, kingdoms, provinces, 
cities, rivers, and of every other creature of God, or work of man, 
which we chuſe to diſtinguiſh from all others of the kind, by a 
name appropriated to it. All the other words of language are ge- 
neral words, not appropriated to ſignify any one individual thing, 
but equally related to many. | 
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Under general words therefore, F comprehend nor only thoſe 


which Logicians call general terms, that is, ſuch general words as. 
may make the fubje& or the predicate of a propoſition, but like- 
wiſe their auxiliaries or acceſſories, as the learned Mr HaRrxis calls 
them; ſuch as prepoſitions, conjunctions, articles, which are all: 


general words, though they cannot properly be called general terms. 


In every language, rude or poliſhed, general words make the 


greateſt part, and proper names the leaſt. Grammarians have re- 


duced all words to eight or nine claſſes, which are called parts of 
ſpeech. Of theſe there is only one, to wit, that of nouns, wherein 


proper 
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CHAP. I., proper names are found. All pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, ar- 


ticles, prepofitions, conjunction, and interjefions, are general words. Of 
nouns, all adjefives are general words, and the greater part of /ub- 
Aantives. Every ſubſtantive that has a plural number, is a general 
word ; for no proper name can have a plural number, becauſe it 
ſignifies only one individual. In all the fifteen books of EucLIp's 
Elements, there is not one word that is not general; and the ſame 


may be ſaid of many large volumes. 


At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that all the objects 
we perceive are individuals. Every object of ſenſe, of memory, or 


of conſciouſneſs, is an individual object. All the good things we 


enjoy or deſire, and all the evils we feel or fear, muſt come from 
individuals ; and I think we may venture to ſay, that every crea- 
ture which God has made, in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth, is an individual. 


How comes it to paſs then, that in all languages general words 
b the greateſt part of the language, and proper names or a 
very ſmall and inconſiderable part of it? | x1 


This ſeemingly SIGH 3 may, 1 think, be eafly ac- 
counted for by the following obſervations. 


Fit, Though there be a few individuals that are obvious to the 
notice of all men, and therefore have proper names in all languages; 
ſuch as the ſun and moon, the earth and ſea ; yet the greateſt part 
of the things to which we think fit to give proper names are local; 
known perhaps to a village or to a neighbourhood, but unknown 
to the greater part of thoſe who ſpeak the ſame language, and to 
all the reſt of mankind. The names of ſuch things being confined 


to a corner, and having no names anſwering to them in other lan- 


guages, are not accounted a part of the language, any more than 
the cuſtoms of a particular Ls are ane part of che law 


of che nation. 5 
For 
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this reaſon, there are but few proper names that belong to CHAP. I. 
For prop -o b 


a language. It is next to be conſidered why chere muſt be many 
general words in every language. | 


Secondly, It may be obſerved, that every individual object that 
falls within our view has various attributes ; and it is by them that 
it becomes uſeful or hurtful to us: We know not the eſſence of 
any individual object; all the knowledge we can attain of it, is 
the knowledge of its attributes; its quantity, its various qualities, 
its various relations to other things, its place, its fituation, and 
motions, It is by ſuch attributes of things-only that we can com- 
municate our knowledge of them to others : By their attributes, 
our hopes or fears from them are regulated ; and it is only by at- 
tention to their attributes that we can make them ſubſervient to 
our ends; and therefore we give names to ſuch attributes. 


Now all attributes muſt from their nature be expreſſed by general 
words, and are ſo expreſſed in all languages. In the ancient philo- 
ſophy, attributes in general were called by two names which ex- 
preſs their nature. They were called univenſals, becauſe they might 
belong equally to many individuals, and are not confined to one: 
They were alſo called predicabler, becauſe whatever is predicated, 
that is, affirmed or denied of one ſubject, may be, of more, and 
therefore is an univerſal, and expreſſed by a general word. A pre- 
dicable therefore ſignifies the ſame thing as an attribute, with this 
difference only, that the firſt is Latin, the laſt Engliſh. . The attri- 
butes we find either in the creatures of God, or in the works of 
men, are common to many individuals : We either find it to be 
ſo, or preſume it may be ſo, and give them the ſame name in every 
EE to which they gy | 


There are not ak anal belong to indeed ſubjects, Bat 
there are likewiſe attributes of attributes, which may be called ſecon- 
dary attributes. Moſt attributes are capable of different degrees, and 
x modifications, which muſt be expreſſed by general words. 

171 Thus 


. 
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Thus it is an . of many bodies to be nts but motion 
may be in an endleſs variety of directions. It may be quick or 
flow, rectilineal or curvilineal ; it may be equable, or 2 


or retarded. 


As all attributes, therefore, whether primary or ſecondary, are 
expreſſed by general words, it follows, that in every propoſition we 
expreſs in language, what is affirmed or denied of the ſubject of 
the propoſition muſt be expreſſed by general words: And that the 
ſubject of the propoſition may often bo a n _ will appear 
from the next ne wag | 


7 birdly, The Ps faculties by alle we diſtinguiſh the 
different attributes belonging to the ſame ſubject, and give names 
to them, enable us likewiſe to obſerve, that many ſubjects agree 
in certain attributes, while they differ in others. By this means 


we are enabled to reduce individuals which are infinite, to a li- 
mited number of claſſes, which are called kinds and ſorts; and in 


the hotels language, note and n | 
Obſerving many Andiv ines.) to agriee- in certain attributes, we 
refer them all to one claſs, and give a name to the claſs : This name 


-comprehends in its ſignification not one attribute only, but all the 


attributes which diſtinguiſh that claſs; and by affirming this name 
of any individual, we affirm it to have all the attributes which cha- 


racterize the claſs: Thus men, dogs, horſes, elephants, are fo many 
different claſſes of animals. In like manner we marſhal other ſub- 
ſtances, * and nn. into claſſes. 4 


Nor is it only es lhe: we hw aum into dates. | We do 
the ſame with regard to 1 relations, ee affections, 


py and all other hogs: 


| Wes a claſs 1s very e it is divided 3 into ſubordinate claſſes 
in the ſame manner. The higher claſs is called a genus or kind; 
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the lower a ſpecies or ſort of the higher: Sometimes a ſpecies is ſtill © —_— . 


ſubdivided into ſubordinate ſpecies; and this ſubdiviſion is carried 
on as far as is found convenient for the purpoſe of language, or 
for the improvement of knowledge. 


In this diſtribution of things into genera and Species, it is evi- 
dent that the name of the ſpecies comprehends more attributes than 
the name of the genus. The ſpecies comprehends all that is in the 


genus, and thoſe attributes likewiſe which diſtinguiſh that ſpecies 
from others belonging to the ſame genus; and the more ſubdi vi- 
ſions we make, the names of the lower become ſtill the more com- 


prehenſive i in their ſignification, but the leſs extenſive i in their ap- 
plication to individuals. 


Hence it is an axiom in logic, that the more extenſive any ge- 


neral term is, it is the leſs comprehenſive; and on the contrary, 
the more comprehenſive, the leſs extenſive: Thus, in the following 


ſeries of ſubordinate general terms, animal, man, Frenchman, Pa- 
riſian, every ſubſequent term comprehends in its ſignification all 
that is in the preceding, and ſomething more; and every antece- 
dent term extends to more individuals than the ſubſequent. 


Such diviſions and ſubdi viſions of things into genera. and Species 
with general names, are not confined to the learned and poliſhed 
languages; they are found in thoſe of the rudeſt tribes of man- 
kind: From which we learn, that the invention and the uſe of ge- 
neral words, both to ſignify the attributes of things, and to ſignify 
the genera and ſpecies of things, is not a ſubtile invention of Philo- 
ſophers, but an operation which all men perform by the light of 
common ſenſe. Philoſophers may ſpeculate about this operation, 
and reduce it to canons and aphoriſms; but men of common un- 
derſtanding, without knowing any thing of the philoſophy of it, 
can put it in practice; in like manner as they can ſee objects, and 
make good uſe of their eyes, although they know nn of the 
| ſtructure of the eye, or of the theory of viſion. A 
E418 . Every 
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Every genus, and every ſpecies of things, may be either the ſub- 
ject or the predicate of a propofition,' nay of innumerable propoſi- 
tions; for every attribute common to the genus or ſpecies may be 
affirmed of it; and the genus. may be affirmed of every ſpecies, 
and both genus and _— of every in to which! it extends. 


Thus of man it may be afiemed; chat be is an Aim made up 
of body and mind; that he is of few days, and full of trouble; 


that he is capable of various improvements in arts, in kackkedse, 


and in virtue. In a word, every thing common to the ſpecies may 
be affirmed of man; and of all ſuch en n are innu- 
merable, man is che ſubject. 


Again, of every nation and tribe, and of every individual of 
the human race that is, or was, or ſhall be, it may be affirmed that 
they are men. In all ſuch propoſitions, which are nn. 
man is the predicate of the pa | | 


We obſerved above an IN ads a comprehenſion in gene- 
ral terms; and that in any ſubdiviſion of things the name of the 
loweſt ſpecies is moſt comprehenſive, and that of the higheſt ge- 
nus moſt extenſive. I would now obferve, that, by means of ſuch 


general terms, there is alſo. an extenſion and comprehenſion of pro- 


poſitions, which is one of the nobleſt powers of language, and fits 
it for expreſſing, with great eaſe and expedition, the- higheſt attain- 
ments in knowledge, of which the human he aero 18 . 


When che predicate i is a genes 6 or a IRS: the e tion is more 
or leſs comprehenſive, according as the predicate is. Thus, when 
L ſay that this ſeal is gold, by this ſingle propoſition, I affirm of it 
all the properties which that metal is known to have. When I ſay 
of any man that he is a Mathematician, this appellation compre- 
hends all the attributes that belong to him as an animal, as a man, 
and as one who has ſtudied mathematics. When ] ſay that the or- 
bit of the planet Mercury is an lien, thereby affirm. of that or- 

. | bit 
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bit all the properties which ApoLLON1Us and other Geometricians 
have diſcovered, or may diſcover, of that ſpecies of figure. 


Again, when the ſubject of a propoſition is a genus or a ſpecies, 
the propoſition is more or leſs extenſive, according as the ſubject is. 
Thus when I am taught, that the three angles of a plane triangle 
are equal to two right angles, this properly extends to every ſpecies 
of plane triangle, and to every individual plane triangle that did, 
or does, or can exiſt. 


It is by means of ſuch extenſive and comprehenſive propoſitions 

that human knowledge is condenſed, as it were, into a ſize adapt- 
ed to the capacity of the human mind, with great addition to its 
beauty, and without any dimimmian of its diſtinctneſs and per- 


ſpicuity. 


General propoſitions in ſcience may be compared to the ſeed of 
a plant, which, according to ſome Philoſophers, has not only the 


whole future plant incloſed within it, but the ſeeds of that plant, 
and the plants chat mall 1 from them e N all future ge- 


3 ations. 


But the ſimilitude falls ſhort in this reſpect, that time and acct 
dents, not in our power, muſt concur: to diſcloſe the contents of 
the ſeed, and bring them into our view; whereas the contents of a 


| general propoſition may be brought forth, rind and expoſed to 


view at our pleaſure, and in an inſtant. 


- Thus the Winde of ages, and the moſt ſublime theorems of 


ſcience, may be laid up, like an Iliad in a nut- ſhell, and tranſmit- 


ted to future generations. And this noble purpoſe of language 
can only be accompliſhed, by means of general words annexed to 


the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of 3 


* has been ſaid in this chapter, I think, is ſufficient to ſliew 1 
that 
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that there can be no language, not ſo much as a ſingle propoſition, 
without general words; that they muſt make the greateſt part of 


every language, and that it is by them only that language is fitted 
to expreſs, with wonderful eaſe and expedition, all the treaſures of 
human wiſdom and knowledge. | 


| | CHAP. II. 
Of general Conceptions. 


8 general words are ſo neceſſary in language, it is natural to 
conclude that there muſt be e conceptions, of which 


they are the ſigns. 


Words are empty ſounds when adi do not- ſignify the thc 
of the ſpeaker; and it is only from their ſignification that they are 
denominated general. Every word that is ſpoken, conſidered 
merely as a ſound, is an individual ſound. And it can only be 
called a general word, becauſe that which it ſignifies is general. 


Nov, that which it ſignifies, is conceived by the mind both of the 
ſpeaker and hearer, if the word have a diſtin meaning, and be 


diſtinctly underſtood. It is therefore impoſſible that words can 


have a general ſignification, unleſs there be conceptions in the 


mind of the ſpeaker, and of the hearer, of things that are general. 
It is to ſuch that I give the name of general conceprions : And it 


- ought to be obſerved, that they take this denomination, not from 


the act of the mind in conceiving, which is an individual act, but 


| er 6 object, or thing conceived, _— is general, 


We are therefore here to conſider whether we have ſuch general 
conceptions, and how they are formed. | 


To tain with the des eden expreſſed by general terms, that 


is, 
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is, by ſuch general words as may be the ſubject or the Wan CHAP. II, 


of a propoſition. They are either attributes of things, or they are 
genera or ſpecies of things. 


It is evident, with reſpect to all the individuals we are ac- 
quainted with, that we have a more clear and diſtinct conception 
of their attributes, than of the ſubject to which thoſe attributes 
belong. | 


Take, for inſtance, any individual body we have acceſs to know, 

| what conception do we form of it? Every man may know this 
from his conſciouſneſs. He will find that he conceives it as a 
thing that has length, breadth, and thickneſs, ſuch a figure, and 
ſuch a colour ; that it is hard, or ſoft, or fluid ; that it has ſach 
qualities, and is fit for ſuch purpoſes. If it is a vegetable, he may 
know where it grew, what 1s the form of irs leaves, and flower, and 
ſeed. If an animal, what are its natural inſtincts, its manner of 
life, and of rearing its young: Of theſe attributes belonging to 
this individual, and numberleſs others, he may ſurely have a 
_ diſtin conception; and he will find words in language by which 
hae can een and n expreſs each of e 


If we conſider, in like manner, the conception we form of any 
individual perſon of our acquaintance, we ſhall find it to be made 

up of various attributes, which we aſcribe to him; ſuch as, that 
he is the ſon of ſuch a man, the brother of ſuch anocker, that he 
has ſuch an employment or office, has ſach a fortune, that he 
is tall or ſhort, well or ill made, comely or ill favoured, young or 
old, married or unmarried ; to this we may add, his temper, 
his character, his abilities, and „ ſome anecdotes of hfs 
hiſtory. 


Such is the conception we form of individual perſons of our ac- 


f quaintance. By ſuch attributes we deſcribe them to thoſe who know 
them not ; and by ſuch attributes Hiſtorians give us a conception 


os: 
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of the per ſonages of former times. Nor is it poſſible to do it in 
any other way. | | 31 


All the diſtint knowledge we have or can attain of any indi- 
vidual, is the knowledge of its attributes: For we know not the 
eſſence of any individual. This ſeems to be beyond the reach of 
the human faculties. | | | 


Now, every attribute is what the ancients called an univerſal. 
It is, or may be, common to various individuals. There is no 
attribute belonging to any creature of God which may not belong 
to others ; and, on this account, en in all languages, are 
n by general words. | 


It appears likewiſe, from every man's experience, that he may 
have as clear and diſtin a conception of ſuch attributes as we 
have named, and of innumerable. others, as he can have of any 
individual to which they belong. 


Indeed, the attributes of individuals is all that we diſtinly 
conceive about them. It is true, we conceive a ſubject to which 
the attributes belong; but of this ſubject, when its attributes are 


| ſet aſide, we have but an obſcure and relative conception, whe- 


ther it be body or mind. 


This was before obſerved. with regard to veins, Eſſay II. 
chap. 19. to which we refer, and it is no leſs evident with regard to 
minds. What is it we call a mind ? It is a thinking, intelligent, 
active being. Granting that thinking, intelligence, and activity, 
are attributes of mind, I want to know what the thing or being 
is to which theſe attributes belong? To this queſtion I can find 
no ſatisfying anſwer. The attributes of mind, and particularly 
its operations, we know clearly ; but of the ching e we have 
only an obſcure notion. | | 


Nature 
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Nature teaches us, that thinking and reaſoning are attributes, 
which cannot exiſt without a ſubject ; but of that ſubject I believe 
the beſt notion we can form implies little more than that it is the 
ſubject of ſuch attributes. 


Whether other created bali may have the kewl of the 
real eſſence of created things, ſo as to be able ro deduce their at- 
tributes from their eſſence and conſtitution, or whether this be 
the prerogative of him who made them, we cannot tell; but it is 
a knowledge which ſeems to be quite beyond the reach of the 
human faculties. 


We know the eſſence of a triangle, and from that eſſence can 
deduce its properties. It is an univerſal, and might have been 
| conceived by the human mind, though no individual triangle had 
ever exiſted. It has only what Mr Locks calls a nominal eſſence, 


which is expreſſed in its definition. But every thing that exiſts 


has a real eſſence, which is above our comprehenſion ; and there- 
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fore we cannot deduce its properties or attributes from its nature, 


as we do in the triangle. We muſt take a contrary road in the 
knowledge of God's works, and ſatisfy ourſelves with their attri- 
butes as facts, and with the general conviction that there is a ſub- 
ject to which thoſe attributes belong. 


Enough, I think, has been ſaid, to ſhow, not only that we may 
have clear and diſtinct conceptions of attributes, but that they 


are the only things, with regard to individuals, of which we have 
a clear and diſtinct conception. | 


The other claſs of general terms are thoſe that ſignify the genera 
and ſpecies into which we divide and ſubdivide things. And if 
ve be able to form diſtin conceptions of attributes, it cannot 
ſurely be denied that we may have diſtin& conceptions of genera 
and Spectes ; becauſe they are only collections of attributes which 
we conceive to exiſt in a ſubject, and to which we give a general 
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CHAP. II. name. If the attributes comprehended under that general name 


be diſtinctly conceived, the thing meant by the name muſt be 
diſtinctly conceived. And the name may juſtly be attributed to 
every individual which has thoſe attributes. 


Thus, I conceive diſtinctly what it is to have wings, to be co- 
vered with feathers, to lay eggs. Suppoſe then that we give the 
name of bird to every animal that has thefe three attributes. 
Here undoubtedly my conception of a bird is as diſtin as my 
notion of the attributes which are common to this ſpecies : And if 
this be admitted to be the definition of a bird, there is nothing I 
conceive more diſtinctly. If I had never feen a bird, and can 
but be made to underſtand the definition, I can eafily apply i it to 
every . LR ma of | wn fm, without —_— or” miſtake. 


When things are divided and ſabdivided by men of ſcience, 
and names given to the genera and ſpecies, thoſe names are defined. 
Thus, the genera and ſpecies of plants, and of other natural bodies, 
are accurately defined by the writers in the various branches of 
natural hiſtory ; ſo that, to all future generations, the definition 
will convey a diſtinct notion of the genus or ſpecies defined. 


There are, without doubt, many words ſignifying genera and 
ſpecies of things, which have a meaning ſomewhat vague and in- 
diſtin; fo that thoſe who ſpeak the ſame language do not al- 
ways uſe them in the ſame ſenſe. But if we attend to the cauſe 
of this indiſtinctneſs, we ſhall find, that it is not owing to their 
being general terms, but to this, that there is no definition of 


them that has authority. Their meaning, therefore, has not been 


tearned by a definition, but by a kind of induction, by obſerving 
to what individuals they are applied by thoſe who underſtand the 
language. We learn by habit to ufe them as we ſee others do, 
even when we have not a preciſe meaning annexed to them. A 
man may know, that to certain individuals they may be applied 


with propriety ; : but whether _y can be applied to certain other 
n 
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individuals, he may be uncertain, either from want of good au- CHAP. II. 


thorities, or from having contrary authorities, which leave him 
in doubt. 


Thus, a man may know, that when he applies the name of 
beaſt to a lion or a tyger, and the name of bird to an eagle or a 
turkey, he ſpeaks properly. But whether a bat be a bird or a 

beaſt, he may be uncertain. If there was any accurate definition 
of a beaſt and of a bird, that was of ſufficient authority, he could 


be at no loſs. 


It is ſaid to have been ſometimes a matter of diſpute, with re- 


gard to a monſtrous birth of a woman, whether it was a man or 


not. Although this be in reality a queſtion about the meaning of 
a word, it may be of importance, on account of the privileges 
which laws have annexed to the human character. To make ſuch 


laws perfectly preciſe, the definition of a man would be neceſſary, 


which 1 believe Legiſlators have ſeldom or never thought fit to 


give. It is, indeed, very difficult to fix a definition of ſo com- 
mon a word, and the caſes wherein it would be of any uſe fo 
rarely occur, that perhaps it may be better, when they do occur, 
to leave them to the determination of a judge or of a jury, than 
to give a dap ones which might be attended with unforeſeen 
Conlequenees. 


A genus or ſpecies, being a collection of attributes, conceived 
to exiſt in one ſubject, a definition is the only way to prevent any 
addition or diminution of its ingredients in the conception of dif- 
ferent perſons ; and when there is no definition that can be appeal- 
ed to as a ſtandard, the name will hardly retain the moſt perfect 


preciſion i in its ſignification. 


From what has been ſaid, I conceive it is evident, that the words 
which ſignify genera and ſpecies of things have often as preciſe 
| and definite a ſignification as any words mne and that 
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when it is otherwiſe, their want of preciſion i 1s not owing to their 
being general words, but to other cauſes. 


Having ſhewn that we may have a perfectly clear and diſtin 
conception of the meaning of general terms, we may, I think, 
take it for granted, that the ſame may be ſaid of other general 
words, ſuch as prepoſitions, conjunctions, articles. My deſign at 
preſent being only to ſhew, that we have general conceptions no 
leſs clear and diſtin than thoſe of individuals, it is ſufficient for 
this purpoſe, if this appears with regard to the conceptions ex- 
preſſed by general terms. 'To conceive the meaning of a general 
word, and to conceive that which it ſignifies, is the ſame thing. 
We conceive diſtinctly the meaning of general terms, therefore we 


| conceive diſtinctly that which they ſignify. But ſuch terms do 


not ſignify any individual, but what, is common to many indivi- 
duals ; therefore we have a diſtinct conception of things, common 
to many individuals, that is, we have diſtinct general conceprions. 


We muſt here beware of the ambiguity of rhe word conception, 
which ſometimes fagnifies the act of the mind in conceiving, ſome- 
times the thing conceived, which is the object of that act. If the 
word be taken in the firſt ſenſe, I acknowledge that every act of 


the mind is an individual act; the univerſality, therefore, is not 


in the act of the mind, but in the object, or thing conceived. The 
thing conceived 1s an attribute common to many ſubjects, or it 1s 
a genus or ſpecies common to many individuals. 


Suppoſe I conceive a triangle, that is, a plain figure terminated 
by three right lines. He that underſtands this definition diſtinctly 
has a diſtinct conception of a triangle. But a triangle is not an 
individual; it is a ſpecies. The act of my underſtanding in con- 
ceiving it is an individual act, and has a real exiſtence; but the 
ching conceived is general, and cannot exiſt without other attri- 
butes, which are = included in the oat. | 


Every 
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Every els that really exiſts muſt * a certain length of CHAP. U. 


ſides and meaſure of angles; it muſt have place and time. But the 
definition of a triangle includes neither exiſtence, nor any of thoſe 
attributes; and therefore they are. not included in the conception 
of a triangle, which cannot be accurate if it comprehend more 
than the definition.” 1 


Thus I think it appears to be evident, that we have general con- 
ceptions that are clear and diſtin, both of uo of things, 
_ of TER and , of —_ | 


& | _ Conceptions formed by analyſing Objects... 


E are next to conſider the operations of the underſtanding, 


bf 797 we are ee to ne general eee 
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rheſe appear to me to be three; firſt; The reſolving or ana- 


lyſing a ſubject into its known e and giving a name to 
each attribute, which name ſhall ſignify that attribute, and no- 


"% 


_ more. 


| Secondly, "The obſerving one or more ſuch attributes ro be com- 
mon to many ſubjects. The firſt is by Philoſophers called abftrac- 
tion; the ſecond may be called generaliſing; but DO} are com- 


— included Ringer the name of abftrattion. 1 85 


* 


It is dict to ſay which of chem goes firſt, or whether FORD 
are not ſo cloſely connected that neither can claim the precedence. 
For on the one hand, to perceive an agreement between two or 


more objects in the fame attribute, ſeems to require nothing more 


1 „ 

F 

4 '» 
- 


we ſhall conſider 3 in order. 


An. 


CHAP. III. than to compare them together. A ſavage, upon ſeeing ſn 
p ge ge, up g ſnow and 


chalk, would find no difficulty in perceiving that they have the 
ſame colour. Yet, on the other hand, it ſeems impoſlible that he 
ſhould obſerve this agreement without abſtraction, that is, diſtin- 
guiſhing in his conception the colour, wherein thoſe two objects 
agree, from the other qualities wherein they diſagree. 


It ſeems therefore, that we cannot generaliſe without ſome degree 
of abſtraction; but I apprehend we may abſtract without genera- 
liſing: For what hinders me from attending to the whiteneſs of the 
paper before me, without applying that colour to any other object: 
The whiteneſs of this individual object is an abſtract conception, 
but not a general one, while applied to one individual only. Theſe 
two operations, however, are ſubſervient to each other; for the more 
attributes we obſerve and diſtinguiſh in any one individual, the 
more agreements we ſhall diſcover between it and other individuals. 


A third operation of the underſtanding, by which we form ab- 
ſtract conceptions, is the combining into one whole a certain num- 
ber of thoſe attributes of which we have formed abſtra& notions, 


and giving a name to that combination. It is thus we form abſtract 


notions of the genera and ſpecies of ene Theſe three e. | 


With regard to abſtraction, ſtrictly ſo called, I can perceive Was. 
thing in it that is difficult either to be underſtood or practiſed. 
What can be more eaſy than to diſtinguiſh the different attributes 


which we know to belong to a ſubject? In a man, for inſtance, to 


diſtinguiſh His ſize, his complexion, his age, his fortune, his birth, 
his profeſſion, and twenty other things that belong to him. To 


think and ſpeak of theſe things with underſtanding, is ſurely within | 


the reach of every Man. endowed with the human A 


There may be diſtinctions that require nice W or an 


acquaintance with the ſubject that is not common. Thus, a critic 
in 
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in painting may diſcern the ſtyle of RAPHAEL or TITIAN, when 
another man could not. A lawyer may be acquainted with ma- 
ny diſtinctions in crimes, and contracts, and actions, which ne- 
ver occurred to a man who has not ſtudied law. One man may 
excel another in the talent of diſtinguiſhing, as he may in memory 
or in reaſoning; but there is a certain degree of this talent, with- 
out which a man would have no title to oy conſidered as a reaſon- 


able creatur e. 


It ke likewiſe to be obſerved, that attributes may with perfect 


eaſe be diſtinguiſhed and disjoined in our conception, which can- 
not be actually ſeparated in the ſubject. Thus, in a body, I can 
diſtinguiſh its folidity from its extenſion, and its weight from both. 
In extenfion I can diſtinguiſh length, breadth, and thickneſs, yet 
none of theſe can be ſeparated from the body, or from one another. 
There may be attributes belonging to a ſubject, and inſeparable 
from it, of which we have no knowledge, and conſequently no 
conception ; but this does not hinder our en diſtinctly 
choſe of its attributes which we know. | 


Thus, all the properties of a cirele are inſeparable from the na- 
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ture of a circle, and may be demonſtrated from its definition; yet 


a man may have a perfectly diſtinct notion of a circle, who knows 
very few of thoſe properties of it which Mathematicians have de- 
monſtrated; and a circle probably has many properties which no 
Mathematician ever dreamed of. 


It is therefore certain, that attributes, which in their nature are 


abſolutely inſeparable from their ſubject, and from one another, 


may be disjoined in our conception; one cannot exiſt without the 
other, but one can be conceived without the other. 


Having confidered abſtraction, ſtrictly ſo called, let us next con- 


ſider the operation of generaliſing, which is nothing but the ob- | 


ferving one or more attributes to be common to many ſubjects. 


If 
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It any man can doubt whether there be attributes that are real! y | 


common to many individuals, let him conſider whether there be 


not many men that are above fix feet high, and many below i it; 


whether there be not many men that are rich, and many more that 


are poor ; whether there be not many that were born 1n Britain, 
and many that were born in France. To multiply inſtances of this 


kind, would be to affront the reader's underſtanding, It is certain 


therefore, that there are innumerable attributes that are really com- 
mon to many individuals; and if this be what the ſchoolmen 


called univerſale a parte rei, we may affirm we certainty, that there 
are ſuch cu cara 


FS 1 i260 


There are 8 acttibures expreſſed by general words, of which 


this, may ſeem more doubrful. Such are the qualities which are 


inherent in their ſeveral ſubjects. It may be ſaid that every ſub- 
ject bath its own qualities, and that which, is. che quality of one 
ſubject cannot be the quality of another ſubject. Thus the white- 


nefs of the ſheet of paper upon which I write, cannot be the white- 
neſs of another ſheet, though both are called white. The weight 


of one guinea is not the weight of another RS: though both 


are Saul; to have wt Hae weight: 

To this I ren, _ the irre of Fra ſheer i is. one thing, 
whitendſs i is another; the conceptions ſignified by theſe two forms 
of ſpeech are as different as the expreſſions : The firſt ſignifies an 


individual quality really exiſting, and is not a general conception, 


though it be an abſtract one: The ſecond ſignifies a general concep- 
tion, which implies no exiſtence, but may be predicated of every 
thing that is white, and in the ſame ſenſe. On this account, if 
one ſhould ſay, that the whiteneſs of this ſheet is the whiteneſs of 
another ſheet, every man perceives, this to be abſurd; but when he 
ſays both ſheets are white, this is true and perfectly underſtood. 
The conception of whiteneſs implies no exiſtence; it would remain 
the ſame, though every thing in the e chat is white were 


annihilated. 
It 
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It appears therefore, that the general names of qualities, as well 


as of other attributes, are applicable to many individuals in the 


ſame ſenſe, which cannot be if there be not general coin 


ſignified by ek names. 


If it ſhould be aſked, how early, or at what period of life, men 
begin to form general conceptions? I anſwer, As ſoon as a child can 
ſay, with underſtanding, that he has two brothers or two ſiſters ; as 
ſoon as he can uſe the plural number, he muſt have general con- 
ceptions ; for no individual can have a plural number. | 


As there are not two individuals in nature that agree in every 
thing, ſo there are very few that do not agree in ſome things. We 
take pleaſure from very early years in obſerving ſuch agreements. 
One great branch of what we call 2, which when innocent, gives 
pleaſure to every good natured man, conſiſts in diſcovering unex- 
peed agreements in things. The author of HupisBras could 
diſcern a property common to the morning and a boiled lobſter, 
that both turn from black to red. Sw1reT could ſee ſomething 
common to wit and an old cheeſe. | Such unexpected agreements 
may ſhew wit ; but there are innumerable agreements of things 
which cannot eſcape the notice of the loweſt underſtanding ; ſuch 


as agreements in colour, magnitude, figure, features, time, place, 


age, and ſo forth. Theſe agreements are the foundation of ſo many 
common attributes, which are found in the rudeſt languages. 


The ancient Philoſophers called theſe univerſals, or predicables, 
and endeavoured to reduce them to five claſles ; to wit, genus, ſpe- 
cies, ſpecific difference, properties, and accidents. Perhaps there 
may be more claſſes of univerſals or attributes, for enumerations, 
ſo very general, are ſeldom complete; but every attribute, common 
to ſeveral individuals, may be expreſſed by a general term, which 
is the ſign of a general conception. 


How Frome men are to form general conceptions we may ſee from 
EI the 
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the uſe of metaphor, and of the other figures of ſpeech grounded 
on ſimilitude. Similitude is nothing elſe than an agreement of the 
objects compared in one or more attributes; and if there be no 
attribute common to both, there can be no ſimilitude. 


The ſimilitudes and analogies between the various objects that 
nature preſents to us, are infinite and inexhauſtible. They not 


only pleaſe, when diſplayed by the Poet or Wit in works of taſte, 


but they are highly uſeful in the ordinary communication of our 


thoughts and ſentiments by language. In the rude languages of 
barbarous nations, ſimilitudes and analogies ſupply the want of 
proper words to expreſs mens ſentiments, ſo much, that in ſuch 
languages there is hardly a ſentence without a metaphor; and if 
we examine the moſt copious and poliſhed languages, we ſhall find 
that a great proportion of the words and phraſes which are account- 
ed the moſt proper, may be ſaid to be the progeny of metaphor.. 


As foreigners, who ſettle in a nation as their home, come at laſt 
to be incorporated, and loſe the denomination of foreigners, ſo 
words and phraſes, at firſt borrowed and figurative, by long uſe 
become denizens. in the language, and loſe the denomination of fi- 
gures of ſpeech. When we ſpeak of the extent of knowledge, the 
ſteadineſs of virtue, the tenderneſs of affection, the perſpicuity of 
expreſſion, no man concei ves theſe to be metaphorical expreſſions ; 
they are as proper as any in the language: Yer it appears upon the 


very face of them, that they muſt have been metaphorical in thoſe 


who- uſed them firſt ;- and that it is by uſe and preſcription that 
they have loſt the denomination of figurative, and acquired a right 
to be conſidered as proper words. This obſervation will be found 
to extend to a great part, perhaps the greateſt part, of the words. 
of the moſt perfect languages: Sometimes the name of an indivi- 


dual is given to a general conception, and thereby the individual in. 


a manner generaliſed, As when the Jew Shylock, in SHAKESPEARE, 
fays, A Daniel come to judgment; yea, a Daniel! In this ſpeech, 
a. Daniel is an attribute, or an univerſal. The character of Daniel, 
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as a man of ſingular wiſdom, is abſtracted from his perſon, and 
conſidered as capable of being attributed to other perſons. 


Upon the whole, theſe two operations of abſtracting and gene- 
ralifing appear common to all men that have underſtanding. The 
practice of them is, and muſt be, familiar ro every man that uſes 
language ; but it is one thing to practiſe them, and another to ex- 
plain how they are performed ; as it is one thing to ſee, another to 
explain how we ſee. The firſt is the province of all men, and is 


the natural and eaſy operation of the faculties which God hath gi- 


ven us. The ſecond is the province of Philoſophers, and though 
a matter of no great difficulty in itſelf, has been much perplexed 
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by the ambiguity of words, and ſtill more by the bn of - 


Philoſophers. 


Thus when I conſider a billiard ball, its colour is one attribute, 
which I ſignify by calling it white; its figure is another, which is 


ſignified by calling it ſpherical; the firm coheſion of its parts is 


ſignified by calling it hard; its recoiling, when it ſtrikes a hard bo- 
dy, is ſignified by its being called elaſtic; its origin, as being part 
of the tooth of an elephant, is ſignified by calling it ivory; and 
its uſe by e it a billiard ball. | 


The words, by which engl of thoſe attributes 1s 1 have 


one diſtinct meaning, and in this meaning are applicable to many 


individuals. They ſignify not any individual thing, but attributes 
common to many individuals; nor is it beyond the capacity of a 
child to underſtand them perfectly, and to apply them e to 
n individual in which * are found. 


As it is by antlyſing a complex object into its ſeveral attributes 
that we acquire our ſimpleſt abſtract conceptions, it may be pro- 


per to compare this analyſis with that which a Chemiſt makes of a 


compounded body into the ingredients which enter into its com- 
N for although there be ſuch an analogy between theſe 
L112 two 
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two operations, that we give to both the name of analyſis or reſolu- 
tion, there is at the ſame time ſo great a diſſimilitude in ſome re- 
ſpects, that we may be led into error, by applying to one what be- 


| longs to the other. 


It is 6 that the chemical analyſis is an operation of the 


hand upon matter, by various material inſtruments. The analyſis 


we are now explaining is purely an operation of the underſtand- 
ing, which requires no material inſtrument, nor produces any 
change upon any external thing ; we ſhall therefore call 1 it the in- 


| tellectual or mental analyſis. 


he the chmnpound body irfelf is the ſubject 
analyſed. A ſubject ſo imperfectly known, that it may be com- 
pounded of various ingredients, when to our ſenſes it appears 


perfectly ſimple; and even when we are able to analyſe it into the 


different ingredients of which it is compoſed, we know not how- 
or why the AN wv of thoſe on en deen ſuch a oy 


Thus pure ſea-falt is a Wan to appesrance, as 2 as any in 


nature. Every the leaſt particle of it, diſcernible by our ſenſes, 
is perfectly ſimilar to every other particle in all its qualities. The 
niceſt taſte, the quickeſt eye, can diſcern no mark of its being 


made up of different ingredients; yet, by the chemical art, it can 
be analyſed into an acid and an alkali, and can be again produced 
by the combination of thoſe two ingredients. But how this com- 
bination produces ſea-ſalt, no man has been able to diſcover. The 
ingredients are both as unlike the compound as any bodies we 
know. No man could have gueſſed before the thing was known 
that ſea-falt is compounded of thoſe two ingredients; no man could 


have gueſſed, that the union of thoſe two ingredients ſhould pro- 


duce ſuch a compound as ſea-ſalt. Such in many caſes are the 


phznomena of the chemical cor of a ON Aga r 


* we conſider the intellectual analy of an object, it is SOR 
that 
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is not an external object imperfectly known; it is a conception of 


the mind itſelf. And to ſuppoſe that there can be any thing in a 


conception that is not conceived, 1s a contradiction. 


The reaſon of obſerving this difference berween thoſe rwo kinds 
of analyſis is, that ſome Philoſophers, in order to ſupport their 
ſyſtems, have maintained, that a complex idea may have the appear- 


rance of the moſt perfect ſimplicity, and retain no ſimilitude of 
any of the ſimple ideas of which it is compounded; juſt as a white 


colour may appear perfectly imple, and retain no fimilitude to any 
of the ſeven primary colours of which it is compounded ; or as a 
chemical compoſition may appear perfectly ſimple, and retain no 
fimilitade to any of the ingredients. 


From which thoſe Philoſophers have drawn this important con- 


cluſion, that a cluſter of the ideas of ſenſe, properly combined, 


may make the idea of a mind; and that all the ideas, which Mr - 


Locke calls ideas of reflection, are only compoſitions of the ideas 


which we have by our five ſenſes. From this the tranſition is eaſy, 


that if a proper compoſition of the ideas of matter may make the 


1dea of a mind, then a proper compoſition of matter itſelf may 


make a mind, and that man is only a piece of matter curiouſly 
formed. | 


In this curious ſyſtem, the whole fabric reſts upon this founda- 
tion, that a complex idea, which is made up of various fimple- 
ideas, may appear to be perfectly ſimple, and to have no marks of 
compoſition, becauſe a nee aps may appear to our rag 


to be W mern 


pon this banda ente propoſition of this 98752 I Sh... Have to 


make two remarks. 


* Suppoling i it to be true; it affirms 50 what may 41 We are 
c | indeed. 
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indeed in moſt caſes very imperfect judges of what may be. But 


this we know, that were we ever ſo certain that a thing may be, 
this is no good reaſon for believing that it really is. A may be is a 
mere hypotheſis, which may furniſh matter of inveſtigation, but 
is not entitled to the leaſt degree of belief. The tranſition from what 
may be to what really is, is familiar and eaſy to thoſe who have a 


predilection for a hypotheſis; but to a man who ſeeks truth with- 


out prejudice or prepoſſeſſion, it is a very wide and difficult ſtep, 
and he will never paſs from the one to the other, without evidence 
not only that the thing may be, but that it rd 18. | 


. As far as I am able to judge, this, which it is ſaid may be, 
cannot be. That a complex idea ſhould be made up of fimple 
ideas; ſo that to a ripe underſtanding reflecting upon that idea, 
there ſhould be no appearance of compoſition, nothing fimilar to 


the ſimple ideas of which it is compounded, ſeems ro me to in- 


volve a contradiction. The idea is a conception of the mind. If 


any thing more than this is meant by the idea, J know not what it 
is; and I wiſh both to know what it is, and to have proof of its 


exiſtence. Now that there ſhould be any thing in the conception 
of an object which is not conceived, appears to me as manifeſt a 
.contradiction, as that there ſhould be an exiſtence which does not 
exiſt, or that a thing ſhould be conceived, and not nere at 
the ſan ne. - | 


But, 627 theſe Philoſophers, a white colour is produced by the 
compoſition of the primary colours, and yet has no reſemblance to 
any of them. I grant it. But what can be inferred from this with 
regard to the compoſition of ideas? To bring this argument home 
to the point, they muſt ſay, that becauſe a white colour is com- 
pounded of the primary colours, therefore the idea of a white co- 
Jour is compounded of the ideas of the primary colours. This 


| reaſoning, if it was admitted, would lead to innumerable abſur- 


dities. An opaque fluid may be compounded of two or more pel- 
lucid fluids. Hence we might infer with equal force, that the idea 
| | | ZE 
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aque flaid may be com ounded f ol idea of CHAP. I. 
of an op 9 y * 0 idea of two or more 


pellucid fluids. 


Nature's way of compounding bodies, and our way of com- 


pounding ideas, are ſo different in many reſpects, that we cannot 


reaſon from the one to the other, unleſs it can be found that ideas 


are combined by fermentations and elective attractions, and may 
be analyſed in a furnace by the force of fire and of menſtruums. 


Vntil this diſcovery be made, we muſt hold thoſe to be ſimple ideas, 
which, upon the moſt attentive reflection, have no appearance. of 


compoſition ; and thoſe only to be the ingredients of complex ideas, 
which, by attentive refleQian, can be perceived to be contained 
in them. 


If the idea of mind, and its operations, may be compounded of 


the ideas of matter and its qualities, why may not the idea of mat- 


ter be compounded of the ideas of mind? There is the ſame evi- 
| dence for the laſt may be as for the firſt. And why may not the 
idea of ſound be compounded of the ideas of colour; or the idea 
of colour of thoſe of found ? Why may not the iden of wiſdom 
be compounded of ideas of folly; or the idea of truth of ideas of. 
abſurdity ? But we leave theſe myſterious may bes to them that: 


have faith to receive them. 


CH AF. Ive 


"OE general. Conceptions ee 7 Combination: 


A* by an intellectual atialyfis of objects” we form general con- 
| ceptions of. ſingle attributes, (which of all conceptions that- 
enter into the human mind are the moſt ſimple), ſo, by combining 


ſeveral of theſe into one parcel, and giving a name to that com- 


bination, we form general conceptions that may be Je complex, 


and. at the ſame time very diſtinek. 


Thus 
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Thus one, who, by analyſing extended objects, has got the ſimple 
notions of a point, a line, ſtraight or curve, an angle, a ſurface, a 


ſolid, can eaſily conceive a plain ſurface, terminated by four equal 


ſtraight lines meeting in four points at right angles. To this ſpe- 


cies of figure he gives the name of a ſquare. In like manner, he 


can conceive a ſolid terminated by ſix equal ſquares, and give it 


the name of a cube. A ſquare, a cube, and every name of mathe- 


matical figure, is a general term, expreſſing a complex general 
conception, made by a certain combination of the ſimple elements 
into which we analyſe extended bodies. | 


© Every mathematical figure is accurately defined, by enumerating 


the ſimple: elements of which it is formed, and the manner of 


their combination. The definition contains the whole eſſence of 
it: And every property that belongs to it may be deduced: by de- 
monſtrative reaſoning from its definition. It is not a thing that 
exiſts, for then it would be an individual; but it is a thing that 
18 coHoaves gmetad ee to r | 

A farm, a manor, a papkth, * Ssunty, a kingdom, are complex 
general conceptions, formed by various combinations and modifica- 
tions of inhabited territory, under certain forms of government. 

Different combinations of ilirary men fot the notions of a 

company, a et. an N 


e ee eee objects of criminal law, ſuch 


as theft, murder, robbery, piracy, what are they but certain com- 


binations of human actions and intentions, which are accurately 
defined in criminal law, and which it is found convenient to com- 
prehend under one name, and confider as one thing „ 


Wes we obſerve, 10 1 in PEE 491 vegetable, and 
inanimate productions, has formed many individuals that agree 


in _ of their qualities and attributes, v we are led by natural 
inſtint 


4 
% 
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inſtin to expect their agreement in other qualities, which we CHAP. IV. 


have not had occaſion to perceive. Thus, a child who has once 
burnt his finger, by putting it in the flame of one candle, expects 


the ſame event if he purs it in the flame of another candle, or in 


any flame, and is thereby led to think that the quality of burning 
belongs to all flame. This inſtinctive induction is not juſtified 
by the rules of logic, and-it ſometimes leads men into harmleſs 


miſtakes, which experience may afterwards correct; but it pre- 


ſerves us from deſtruction in A dangers to which we 
are INI" | 


The ceaſe of taking notice of this principle in human nature 


in this place is, that the diſtribution of the productions of Nature 
into genera and ſpecies becomes, on account of this principle more 
n uſeful. Ole | 


The Phyſician expects, that the rhubarb which Kg never yur 
been tried will have like medical virtues with that which he has 


' preſcribed on former occaſions. Two parcels of rhubarb agree 
in certain ſenſible qualities, from which agreement they are both 
called by the ſame general name rhubarb.” Therefore it is expected 
that they will agree in their medical virtues. And as experience 


has diſcovered certain virtues in one parcel, or in many parcels, we 
8 preſume, without experience, that the deen virtues e to all 
a of ee . Hint ſhall be: ied; 4 


If a traveller meets a- - Horſe an ox, or a in which he never 
ſaw before, he is under no apprehenſion, believing theſe animals 


to be of a ſpecies that is tame and inoffenſive. But he dreads a : 


lion or a tyger, becauſe they are of a fierce and ravenous ſpecies.. 


We are capable of receiving innumerable advantages, and are 


expoſed to innumerable dangers; from the various productions of 
Nature, animal, vegetable, and inanimate. The life of man, if 
an hundred times longer than it is, would be inſufficient to learn 


M. mm. from 
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CHAP. Iv, from experience the uſeful and hurtful qualities of every individual 


production of Nature taken ſingly. 


The Author of Nature hath made proviſion for our attaining 


that knowledge of his works which is neceſſary for our ſubſiſtence 


and preſervation, partly by the conſtitution of the productions of 


Nature, and partly wie the: conſtitution of he human mind. 


For fp, In the den of W great . of indi- 


viduals are made ſo like to one another, both in their obvious and 


in their more occult qualities, that we are not only enabled, but 
invited, as it were, to reduce them into claſſes, and to give a ge- 
neral name to a claſs; a name which is common to every indivi- 
dual of the claſs, becauſe it comprehends in its ſignification thoſe 
qualities or attributes only that are common to all the individuals 


of chat claſs. 


Secondly, The W mind 3 18 oh framed, that, from the agree- 
ment of individuals in the more obvious qualities by which we 
reduce them into one claſs, we are naturally led to expect that 
they will be found to agree in their more nen qualities, and in 


this we are ſeldom — 


3 


We have, . a ſtrong and 1 3 3 to 


diſtribute natural ſubſtances into claſſes, genera and ſpecies, under 
general names; and to do this with all the accuracy and diſtinct- 


neſs we are able. For the more accurate our diviſions are made, 


and the more diſtinctly the ſeveral ſpecies are defined, the more 
ſecurely we may rely, that the qualities we find in one or in a few 


individuals will be found! in all of the ſame ſpecies. 


Every ſpecies of natural a which has a name in lan- 


guage, is an attribute of many individuals, and is itſelf a com— 


bination of more ſimple attributes, _— we obſerve to be com- 


mon to thoſe n PET 
1 We 
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We ſhall find a great part of the words of every language, nay, 
I apprehend, the far greater part, to ſignify combinations of more 
ſimple general conceptions, which men have found proper to be 
bound up, as it were, in one parcel, by being deſigned by one name. 


Some general conceptions there are, which may more properly 
be called compoſitions or works than mere combinations. Thus, one 
may conceive a machine which never exiſted. He may conceive 
an air in muſic, a poem, a plan of architecture, a plan of govern- 
ment, a plan of conduct in public or in private life, a ſentence, 
a diſcourſe, a treatiſe. Such compoſitions are things conceived 
in the mind of the author, not individuals that really exiſt; and 
the ſame general conception which the author had may be com- 
municated to others by language. 


Thus, che Gn of Hanning ron uns conceived in the mind 


of its author. The materials of which it is compoſed are things 
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conceived, not things that exiſted. His ſenate, his popular aſſem- 


bly, his magiſtrates, his elections, are all conceptions of his mind, 
and the whole 1s one complex conception. And the ſame may be 


ſaid of every work of the human underſtanding, 


Very different from theſe are the works of God, which we behold. 
| They are. works of creative power,. not of underſtanding only. 
They have a real exiſtence. Our beſt conceptions of them are 
partial and imperfect. But of the works of the human under- 
ſtanding our conception may be perfect and complete. They are 
nothing but what the author conceived, and what he can expreſs 
by language, ſo as. to. convey his a th e to men like 
himſelf. 1 1 | | 


15 Ri ach. works are indeed com plex. general conceptions, 
they do not ſo properly belong to our preſent ſubject. They are 


more the objects of judgment and of taſte, chan of bare conception 
or ſimple e 


Mm To ͥ “ 


1 


— 
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To return therefore to thoſe complex conceptions which are 
formed merely by combining thoſe that are more ſimple. Nature 
has given us the power of combining ſuch ſimple attributes, and 
ſuch a number of them as we find proper; and of giving one name 
to that combination, and conſidering it as one object of thought. 


The fimple attributes of things, which fall under our obſerva- 
tion, are not ſo numerous but that they may all have names in a 


copious language. But to give names to all the combinations that 


can be made of two, three, or more of them, would be impoſlible. 
The moſt copious languages have names but for a 10 ſmall part. 


It may likewiſe be obſerved, that his ann hi have 
names are nearly, though not perfectly, the ſame in the different 
languages of civilized nations, that have intercourſe with one ano- 


ther. Hence it is, that the Lexicographer, for the moſt part, can 


give words in one language anſwering perfectly, or very nearly, to 
thoſe of another; and what is wrote in a ſimple ſtyle in one lan- 


guage, can be rannte almoſt word for Wordt into another. 


21 


ww wr c 44442 


From theſe obſervations we may eotictiac: that there are either 
certain common principles of human nature, or certain common 


öccurrences of human life, which diſpoſe men, out of an infinite 


number that might be formed, to form certain combinations ra- 
cher than others. F 5 $861 - 


Mr Hvums, in order to account for this phænomenon, has re- 


courſe to. what he calls the aſſociating qualities of ideas; to wit, 


cauſation, contiguity in time, and place, and ſimilitude. He con- 


 ceives, © that one of the moſt remarkable effects of thoſe aſſocia- 


« ting qualities, 1s the complex ideas which are the common ſab- 
« jets of our thoughts. That this alſo is the cauſe why languages 
2 ns nearly correſpond to one another. Nature in a manner point- 


ing out to every one thoſe ideas which are moſt proper to be 


IT 


7 Salted 3 into a complex one.” 
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I agree with this ingenious author, that Nature in a manner CHAP. IV. 


points out thoſe ſimple ideas which are moſt proper to be united 
into a complex one: But Nature does this, not ſolely or chiefly by 
the relations berween the ſimple ideas, of contiguity, cauſation, 
and reſemblance ; bur rather by the fitneſs of the combinations 
we make, to aid our own conceptions, and to convey them to others 


by language eaſily and agreeably. 


The end-and uſe of language, without regard to the aſſociating 


qualities of ideas, will lead men that have common underſtand- 


ing to form ſuch complex notions as are proper for expreſſing their 
wants, their thoughts, and their deſires: And in every language 
we ſhall find theſe to be the complex notions that have names. 


In the rudeſt ſtate of ſociety, men muſt have occaſion to form 


the general notions of man, woman, father, mother, ſon, daugh- 
ſiſter, brother, neighbour, friend, enemy, and many others, 
to expreſs the common relations of one perſon to another. 


If they are employed in hunting, they muſt have general terms 


to expreſs the various implements and operations of the chace. 


Their houſes and clothing, however fimple, will furniſh another 
ſet of general terms, to expreſs the materials, the workmanſhip, 


and the excellencies and defects of thoſe fabrics. If they ſail up- 


on rivers, or upon the ſea, this will give occaſion to a great num- 
ber of general terms, which otherwiſe would never have occurred 
to their thoughts. 


The ſame thing may be ſaid of agriculture, of paſturage, of 


every art they practiſe, and of every branch of knowledge they 


attain. The neceſſity of general terms for communicating our 
ſentiments is obvious; and the invention of them, as far as we 
find them neceſſary, requires no other talent but that degree of un- 
derſtanding which is common to men. | 


The 


4 
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The notions of debtor and creditor, of profit and loſs, of ac- 
count, balance, ſtock on hand, and many others, are owing to- 
commerce. The notions of latitude, longitude, courſe, diſtance 
run; and thoſe of ſhips, and of their various parts, furniture and 
operations, are owing to navigation. The Anatomiſt muſt have 
names, for the various ſimilar and diſſimilar parts of the human 
body, and words, to expreſs their figure, pofition, ſtructure, and 
uſe. The Phyfician muſt have names for the various diſeaſes of 
the body, their op; my; and means of cure. 


The like may be aid of the Grammarian, the Logician, the 
Critic, the Rhetorician, the Moraliſt, the Naturaliſt, the Mechanic, 


and every man that profeſles any art or ſcience. 


When any aa rr is made in art or in nature, which requires 
new combinations and new words to expreſs it properly, the in- 
vention of theſe is eaſy to thoſe who have a diſtin notion of the 
thing to be expreſſed ; and ſuch words will e be adopted, and 


receive the public ſanction. 


if, da the other hand, any man of eminence, through vanity 
or want of judgment, ſhould invent new words, to expreſs com- 
binations that have neither beauty nor utility, or which may as 
well be expreſſed in the current language, his authority may give 
them currency for a time with ſervile imitators, or blind admirers : 
But the judicious will laugh at them, and they will ſoon loſe their 
credit. So true was the obſervation made by Pomronius MaR- 
CELLUS, an ancient Grammarian, to TIBERIUS CESAR. You, 


« C=z$SAR, have power to make a man a denizen of Rome, bur 


© not to make a word a denizen of the Roman language.“ 


Among nations that are civilized, and have intercourſe with one 


another, the moſt neceſſary and uſeful arts will be common; the 


important parts of human knowledge will be common; their ſe- 


veral languages will be fitted to it, and conſequently to one another. 
. TT 5 New. 
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New inventions of general uſe give an eaſy birth to new com- 
plex notions and new names, which ſpread as far as the invention 
does. How many new complex notions have been formed, and 
names for them invented in the languages of Europe, by rhe mo- 
dern inventions of printing, of gunpowder, of the mariner's 


compaſs, of optical glaſſes? The ſimple ideas combined in thoſe 


complex notions, and the aſſociating qualities of thoſe ideas, are 
very ancient ; but they never produced thoſe complex notions un- 
til there was uſe for them. 


| What i 18 celine to a nation in its cuſtoms, manners, or laws, 
will give occaſion to complex notions and words peculiar to the lan- 
guage of that nation. Hence it is eaſy to ſee, why an impeach- 
ment, and an attainder, in the Engliſh language, and oſtraciſm in 


the Greek language, have not names anſwering to them in ocher | 


languages. | 


I apprehend, therefore, that it is utility, and not the aſſociating 
qualities of the ideas, that has led men to form only certain com- 
binations, and to give names to them in language, while they ne- 
glect an infinite number that might be formed. 


The common occurrences of life, in the intercourſe of men, 
and in their occupations, give occaſion to many complex notions. 


We ſee an individual occurrence, which draws our attention more 


or leſs, and may be a ſubject of converſation. Other occurrences, 
fimilar to this in many reſpects, have been obſerved, or may be 
expected. It is convenient that we ſhould be able to ſpeak of what 


is common to them all, leaving out the unimportant circumſtances 


of time, place, and perſons. This we can do with great eaſe, by 
giving a name to what is common to all thoſe individual occurren- 
ces. Such a name is a great aid to language, becauſe it compre- 
hends, in one word, a great number of ſimple notions, which it 
would be very tedious to expreſs in detail. | 


Thus 
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Thus men have formed the complex notions of eating, drink- 
ing, ſleeping, walking, riding, running, buying, ſelling, plowing. 
ſowing, a dance, a feaſt, war, a battle, nnen triumph; and 


| others without number. 


Such 8 0 ads be the ſubject of converſation ; and 
if we had not a more compendious way of expreſſing them than 
by a detail of all the ſimple notions they comprehend, we & Mould | 
loſe the benefit of ſpeech. | + | a 


The different talents, diſpofitions, and habits of men in ſociety, 
being intereſting to thoſe who have to do with them, will in every 
janguage have general names; ſuch as wiſe, fooliſh, knowing, ig- 
norant, plain, cunning. In every operative art, the tools, inſtru- 
ments, materials, the work produced, and the various excellencies | 
and defects of theſe, muſt have e names. EO 


The various rations of perſons; aud of ching which cannot 
eſcape the obſervation of men in ſociety, lead us to many complex 
general notions ;. ſuch as father, brother, friend, f 1 


ſervant, e theft, rebellion. 


The terms'of art in the ſciences make another claſs of general 
names of complex notions ; as in mathematics, on, definition, 
probints, theorem, a = 


I do not attempt a complete enumeration even of the claſſes of 
complex general conceptions. Thoſe I have named as a ſpecimen, 
I think, are moſtly comprehended under what Mr Locks calls 
mixed modes and relations; "which, he juſtly obſerves, have names 
given them in language, in preference to innumerable others that 
miglit be formed; for this reaſon only, that they afe uſeful for the 
purpoſe of communicating our een by NR. - OTE 


In all the angles of kind, not ly the writings and diſ. 
- 5 | =} courſes 
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courſes of the learned, but the converſation of the vulgar, is al- CHAP. IV. 


molt entirely made up. of general words, which are the ſigns of 
general. conceptions, either ſimple or complex. And in every lan- 
guage, we find the terms ſignifying complex notions to be ſuch, 
and only ſuch, as the uſe of language requires. 

There remains a very large claſs of complex general terms, on 
which I ſhall make ſome obſervations ; I mean thoſe by which we 
name the ſpecies, genera, and tribes of natural ſubſtances. 


It is utility, indeed, that leads us to give general names to the 
various ſpecies of natural ſubſtances ; but, in combining the attri- 
butes which are included under the ſpecific name, we are more 
aided and directed by Nature, than in forming other combinations 
of mixed modes and relations. In the laſt, the ingredients are 


brought together in the occurrences of life, or in the actions or 
thoughts of men. But, in the firſt, the ingredients are united by 


nature in many individual ſubſtances which God has made. We 
form a general notion of thoſe attributes, wherein many indivi- 


duals agree. We give a ſpecific. name to this combination; which 


name is common to all ſubſtances having thoſe attributes, which 
either do or may exiſt. The ſpecific name comprehends neither 
more nor fewer attributes than we find proper to put into its defi- 
nition. It comprehends not time, nor place, nor even exiſtence, 
although there can be no individual without theſe. | 


This work of the underſtanding is abſolutely neceſſary for ſpeak- 
ing intelligibly of the productions of Nature, and for reaping the 
benefits we receive, and avoiding the dangers we are expoſed to 
from them. The individuals are ſo many, that to give a proper 
name to each would be beyond the power of language. If a good 
or bad quality was obſerved in an individual, of how ſmall uſe 

would this be, if there was not a ſpecies | in which the ſame qua- 
lity _ be ns ? | 
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Without ſome general knowledge of the qualities of natural ſub- 
ſtances, human life could not be preſerved. And there can be 


no general knowledge of this kind, without reducing them to ſpe- 


cies under ſpecific names. For this reaſon, among the rudeſt na- 
tions, we find names for fire, water, earth, air, mountains, foun- 
tains, rivers ; for the kinds of vegetables they uſe ; of animals they 
hunt or tame, or that are found uſeful or hurtful. e 


; Each of thoſe names Genies in general a ſubſtance having a 
certain combination of attributes. The name therefore muſt be 
common to all ſubſtances in which thoſe attributes are found. 

Such general names of ſubſtances being found in all vulgar lan- 
guages, before Philoſophers began to make accurate diviſions, and 
leſs obvious diſtinctions, it is not to be expected that their mean- 


ing ſhould be more preciſe than is bwin for WET common ;par- 


poſes of life. 


As the 3 of Nature ee more 0 pecies af natural 
ſubſtances are obſerved, and their uſeful qualities diſcovered. In 


order that this important part of human knowledge may be com- 


municated, and handed down to future generations, it is not ſuffi- 


- Cient that the ſpecies have names. Such is the fluctuating ſtate of 


language, that a general name will not always retain the ſame pre- 


ciſe fignification, unleſs it Ts. a definition i in which men are diſ- 
1 to Fate wen 
There was ee a 5 fund wy n abe de 
among the Greeks and Romans in the time of PLI NV. There is 
a great fund in his natural hiſtory ; but much of it is loſt to us, 
for this reaſon among others, that we Eno not what e | 
allen he means 1. e banmne 909 
Nothing Cond bes dey this 1000 but an accurate Ubfinition 
of the name, by which the ſpecies might have been diſtinguiſhed 

. all others, as bong as thatiname and its definition remained. 
To 


CONCEPTIONS FORMED BY COMBINATION. 


To prevent ſuch loſs in future times, modern Philoſophers have CHAF: wit 


very laudably attempted to give names and accurate definitions of 
all the known ſpecies of ſubſtances, wherewith the bountiful 
Creator hath enriched our globe. | 


This is neceſſary, in order to form a copious and diſtinct lan- 


guage concerning them, and conſequently to facilitate our know- 


ledge of them, and to convey it to future generations. 


Every ſpecies that is known to exiſt ought to have a name; and 


| that name ought to be defined by ſuch attributes as ſerve beſt to 
eee the 1 from all others. 


Nature invites to this work; by W formed things ſo as to 


make it both ROW and 1 nn 


2 Fer; firſt, We perceive numbers of individual ſubſtances: fo like 
in their obvious qualities, that the moſt unimproved tribes of men 
conſider them as ans one ſpecies, and =_ them one common name. 


8 The more latent adi of calbAaczoes's are generally 
the ſame in all the individuals of a ſpecies : So that what, by ob- 
ſervation or experiment, is found in a few individuals of a ſpecies, 
1s preſumed, and commonly found to belong to the whole. By 
this we are enabled, from particular facts, to draw general conclu- 
fions. This kind of induction is indeed the maſter-key to the 
knowledge of Nature, without which we could form no general 
concluſions in that branch of philoſophy. 


in And, thirdly, By the very conſtitution of our nature, we are 
led, without reaſoning, to aſcribe to the whole ſpecies what we 


have found to belong to the individuals. It is thus we come to 


know that fire burns, and water drowns; 2 bodies gravitate, 


and bread nouriſhes. : 


Nnn2 ; The 


CHAP, IV. 
— 


ar. 


The ſpecies of two of the kingdoms of Nature, to wit, the ani- 
mal and the vegetable, ſeem to be fixed by Nature, by the power 
they have of producing their like, And in theſe, men in all ages 
and nations have accounted the parent and the progeny. of the ſame 
ſpecies. The differences among Naturaliſts, with regard to 'the 
ſpecies of theſe two kingdoms, are very inconſiderable, and may be 


| occalioned by the changes produced by ſoil, climate, and culture, 


and ſometimes by monſtrous productions, which. are compara- 
tively rare. | 1 5 

In the inanimate kingdom we have not the ſame means of divid- 
ing things into ſpecies, and therefore the limits of ſpecies ſeem to 


be more arbitrary: But from the progreſs already made, there is 


ground to hope, that even in this kingdom, as the knowledge of it 
advances, the various ſpecies may be ſo well diſtinguiſhed and de- 
ined as to anſwer _ valuable . 


When che Del are ſo numerous as to burden the memory, it 
is greatly aſſiſted by diſtributing them into genera ;. the genera into 


: tribes, the tribes into orders, and the orders into claſſes. 


Sad; a adn anne of 3 Gbſtances,, by divifions 


"+ 4 ſubdiviſions, has got * name of a V ſtem. 


It! is not a Olten of OR FL a 6 of 3 terms, wich 


their definitions; and it is not only a great help to memory, but 


facilitates very much the definition of the terms. For the defini- 
tion of the genus is common to all the ſpecies of that genus, and 
ſo is underſtood in the definition of each ſpecies, without the trouble 

f repetition. In like manner, the definition of a tribe is under- 
ſtood in the definition of every genus, and every ſpecies of that 


tribe; and the * may be ſaid. of Gary: . Grvifion! 


The effect of fach a ſyſtematical iſtribution of the i 
of Nature, is ſeen in our ſyſtems of zoology, botany, and mine- 
* ; 
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ralogy ; in which a ſpecies is cba defined accurately in a line CHAP. IV. 


or two, which, without the ſyſtematical arrangement, could hardly 
be defined in a page. 2211002 


With 3 to the ae of f ſtems of this kind, men be 
gone into contrary extremes; ſome have treated them with con- 


tempt, as a mere dictionary of words; others, perhaps, reſt in ſuch 


n as all that is e mn in N works ot Nature. 


f 


On the one hand, it is not the intention of uch eme to com- 


municate all that is known of the natural productions which they 
deſcribe. The properties moſt fit for defining and diſtinguiſhing 


the ſeveral ſpecies, are not always thoſe that are moſt uſeful to be 


known. To diſcover and to communicate the uſes of natural ſub- 
ſtances in life, and in the arts, is no doubt that part of the buſineſs 
of a Naturaliſt which is the moſt important; and the ſyſtematical 
arrangement of them is chiefly to be valued for i its ſubferviency to 
this end.” This e nee Naturaliſt will af ppg | 


— 


"dn. on the- hes hand, che labour i is not to be deſpiſed, by which | 


the road to an uſeful and important branch of knowledge is made 
eaſy in all time to come; eſpecially when this labour rogue both 
extenſive Get; and n abilities. | 


The talent of arranging propenty; 4001 defining accurately, 1 is {> | 
ma and4 at the Mane time . en that it _ FR Juftly be 


8 
. 


oEpraiis: There 4 is an intrinſie Wieser! in arrangement, which 8 


tivates the mind, and gives pleaſure, even abſtracting from its uti- 


lity; as in moſt other things, ſo in this particularly, Nature has 


joined beauty with utility. The arrangement of an army in the 
day of battle is a grand ſpectacle. The fame men crowded in a 
fair, have no ſuch effect. It is not more ſtrange therefore that ſome 
men ſpend their days in ſtudying ſyſtems. of Nature, than that 
; en. employ their Ives in che ſtudy of languages. The moſt 


important 
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CHAP. IV. important end of thoſe ſyſtems, ſurely 1s to form a copious and an 


- 
** - 


unambiguous language concerning the productions of Nature, by 
which every uſeful diſcovery concerning them may be communi- 


cated to the preſent, and tranſmitted to all future eee 


without | Sanger of miſtake. 1 

Jy es terms, 3 A as are ene in * "PRE 
tion, will never keep one preciſe meaning without accurate defini- 
tion; and accurate definitions of ſuch terms can in no way be 
formed ſo eaſily and adnantageoully,! as by CE the e they 
Ggnify into a W * 1 6 | 


Ve eminent men in the a profeſſion, in aner to remove 
all ambiguity in the names of diſeaſes, and to advance the healing 
art, have of late attempted to reduce into a ſyſtematical order the 
diſeaſes of the human body, and to give diſtinct names, and accu- 
rate definitions, of the ſeveral ſpecies, genera, orders, and claſſes, 
into which they diſtribute them; and I apprehend, that in every 
art and ſcience, - where the terms of the art have any ambiguity 


that obſtruct its. progreſs, this method will be; found the elt 


and moſt ſucceſsful Fo the remedy of that evil. ; 43 


_-, 


It were even to | be pea: "ant that: the only terms ih we end 


in common language, as well as thoſe of the arts and ſciences, 
could be reduced to a ſyſtematical arrangement, and defined fo as 


that they might be free from. ambiguity ; but perhaps the obſtacles 
to this are inſurmountable. I know no man who has attempted 


it but Biſhop WILkIxs in bis Eſſay towards a real character and 


a philoſophical language. The attempt was grand, and worthy 


of a man of n 


The formation of fuck + $a Aſs ro of tho various 55 
ductions of Nature, inſtead of being deſpiſed, ought to be ranked 
among the valuable i improvements of modern ages, and to be the 


more eſteemed that its utility reaches to che moſt diſtant future 
times, 


7 
, oY 
| 
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times, and, like the invention of writing, ſerves to embalm a moſt Ml. IV. 


important branch of human knowledge, and to preſerve 1 it from be- 
ing corrupted or loſt, | | 


CW APV! 
at HITS "$11 


Obſervations concerning the Names given to our general Notions. 


FAVING I now explained, as wall as I am able, thoſe operations 
of the mind by which we analyſe the objects which Nature 
preſents to our obſervation, into their ſimple attributes, giving a 
general name to each, and by which we combine any number of 
ſuch attributes into one whole, and give a general name to that 
combination, I ſhall offer ſome obſervations relating t. to our gene- 
ral notions, whether fimple « or complex. 5 
1 apprehend that the Uu given to them by modern Philoſo- 
phers have contributed to darken our ſpeculations n them, 
and to nder them difficult an abſtruſe. . | 


We att them general notions, Eine beton, ideas; The words 
notion and conception, in their proper and moſt common ſenſe, 
ſignify the act or operation of the mind in conceiving an object. 
In a figurative ſenſe, they are ſometimes put for the object con- 
ceived. And I think they are rarely, if ever, uſed in this figurative 
ſenſe, except when we ſpeak of what' we call general notions or 
general conceptions. The word idea, as it is uſed 1 in modern times, 
has the ſame eee | | | 


Now, it is only! in che laſt of theſe ſenſes, and not in the firſt, 
that we can be faid to have general notions or conceptions. 
The generality is in the object conceived, and not in the act of 

the mind by which it is conceived. Every act of the mind is an 
individual act, which does or did exiſt, But we have power to 
| conceive 


— 
8 a I —. 
þ * WW." p V3 
o - * & > A 
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CHAP. v. conceive things which neither. do nor ever did exiſt. We have 


power to concei ve attributes without regard to their exiſtence. The 
conception of ſuch an attribute is a real and individual act of the 
mind; but the attribute conceived is common to many indivi- 
duals that do or may exiſt. We are too apt to confound an object 
of conception with the conception of that object. But the dan- 
ger of doing this muſt be much greater ben the object of con- 
ceptich. 1s When a conception. | 


The Peripatetics, gave to ſuch objects of conception the names 
of univerſals, and of predicables. Thoſe names had no ambiguity, 
and I think were much more fir to expreſs what was meant by 


them than the names we uſe. | 


It is for this reaſon that I 2 1 often uſed the word attribute, 
which has the ſame meaning with predicable. And for the ſame 
reaſon, IJ have thought it neceſſary repeatedly to warn the reader, 
that when, in compliance with cuſtom, I ſpeak of general notions or 
general conceptions, I always mean things conceived, and not the 
act of the mind in conceiving them. Fat 


The Pythagoreans and platoniſts gave the name of ideas to ſuch 
general objects. of conception, and to nothing elſe. As we bor- 
rowed the word idea from them, ſo that i it is now familiar in all 
the languages of Europe, I think it would; have been happy if we 
had alſo borrowed their meaning, and had uſedd it only to ſignify 
what they meant by it. I apprehend we want an unambiguous 
word to diſtinguiſh things barely « conceived from things that exiſt. 
If the word idea was uſed for this purpoſe only, it would be re- 
ſtored to its e BY . and W that want. 

Wen may; P agree with hy Flatoniſts 3 in 8 meaning 5 . 
vvord idea, without adopting their theory concerning ideas. We need 
not believe, with them, tliat ideas are eternal and ſelf-exiſtent, and 


hat: * have a more real exiſtence than the things we ſee and. feel. 
They 
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They were led to give exiſtence to ideas, from the common pre- CHAP. V. 


judice that every thing which is an object of conception muſt 
really exiſt; and having once given exiſtence to ideas, the reſt of 
their myſterious ſyſtem about ideas followed of courſe; for things 
merely conceived, have neither beginning nor end, time nor place; 
they are ſubject to no change; they are the patterns and exemplars 
according to which the Deity made every thing that he made; for 
the work muſt be conceived by the artificer before it is made. 


Theſe are undeniable attributes of the ideas of PLATo, and if 


we add to them that of real exiſtence, we have the whole myſteri- 

ous ſyſtem of Platonic ideas. Take away the attribute of exiſtence, 

and ſuppoſe them not to be things that exiſt, but things that are 

barely conceived, and all the myſtery is removed; all that remains 
is level to the human underſtanding. 


The word ęſſence came to be much uſed among the ſchoolmen, 
and what the Platoniſts called the idea of a ſpecies, they called its 
eſſence. The word g entia 18 ſaid to have been made by CicgRO; 


but even his authority could not give it currency, until long after 


his time. It came at laſt to be uſed, and the ſchoolmen fell into 
much the ſame opinions concerning eſſences, as the Platoniſts held 


concerning ideas. The eſſences of things were held to be uncreated, 


eternal, and immutable. 


Mr Aa diſtinguiſhes two kinds of 4 the real and the 
nominal. By the real eſſence he means the conſtitution of an in- 
dividual, which makes it to be what it is. This eſſence muſt be- 
gin and end with the individual to which it belongs. It is not 
therefore a Platonic idea. But what Mr Locks calls the nominal 
eſſence, is the conſtitution of a ſpecies, or that which makes an in- 
dividual to be of ſuch a ſpecies; and this is nothing but that com- 

bination of attributes which is ſignified by the name of the ſpecies, 
and when we conceive without regard to exiſtence. 


O's : The 


8 
7 4 
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CHAP. V. 
—  — — DD 


r 


The eſſence * a ſpecies cerefore, is wat the | Platoniſts called 
the idea of the 5 FR | 7 


If che word idea be reſtricted to FR meaning which; it bore: among | 
the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans, many things which Mr Locke has 


ſaid with 0 to n 1 be 2 _ true, and others eg not. 


It will be true, that moſt- N Gikducl all adi weld; are 


the ſigns of ideas; but proper names are not; they ſignify indivi- 
dual things, and nor ideas. It will be true not only that there are 


general and abſtract ideas, but that all ideas are general and ab- 


ſtract. It will be ſo far from the truth, that all our ſimple ideas 


are got immediately, either from: ſenſation, or from conſciouſneſs; 


that no {imple idea is got by either, without the co-operation of 
other powers. The objects of ſenſe; of memory, and of conſciouſ- 
neſs, are not ideas but individuals; they muſt be analyſed by the 


underſtanding into their ſimple ingredients, before we can have 


ſimple ideas; and thoſe ſimple ideas muſt be again combined by 
the underſtanding; 3 in diſtin parcels with names annexed, in order 
to give us complex ideas : It will be probable not only en Youtes 
have no comp 3 wn bur that _ have r no ideas at all. EA 


1 ſhall ond adal . the learned Author of the origin bat pro- 
greſs of language, and perhaps his learned friend Mr HARRis, are 
the only modern authors I have met with, who reſtrict the word 
idea to this meaning. Their acquaintance with ancient philoſophy 
led them to this. What pity is it that a word, which in ancient 
philoſophy had a diſtin meaning, and which, if kept to that 
meaning, would have been a real acquiſition to our language, ſhould 
be uſed by the moderns in ſo vague and ambiguous a manner, 
that it is more apt to perplex and em bur of Cn _ to 


convey uſeful kuowledge. : 2 4 2949241 4 51> T0 99 1 


From all tak has been Gaid about abſtraQ anc — con- 
ceptions, I think we may draw the following concluſions concern- 


ing them. 
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Firſt, That it is by abſtraction that the mind is furniſhed with CHAP. 5 . 


all its moſt ſimple, and moſt diſtin& notions : The fimpleſt objects 
of ſenſe appear both complex and indiſtinct, until by abſtraction 
they are analyſed into their more ſimple elements; and the ſame 


may be ſaid of the OR of memory _ of conſciouſneſs, 


Secondly, Our moſt diſtin hands notions are thoſe that are 


formed by compounding the ſimple notions got by abſtraction. 


7 Zirdly ; Without the powers of abſtracting and generaliſing, it 
would be impoſſible to reduce things into any order and method, 
by dividing them | into n and ſpecies. | | 


| Fourthly, Without. thoſe: pole: e , definition; 
for definition can only be applied to univerſals, and no indivi- 
dual can be defined. | 


Fi bly, Without abſtract and general notions chere can neither 


be reaſoning nor language. 


ö Sixtbly, FS brute a no ſigns of being able to diſtin- 
guiſh the various attributes of the ſame ſubject; of being able to 


claſs things into genera and ſpecies; to define, to reaſon, or to com- 


municate their thoughts by artificial ſigns, as men do; I muſt think 
with Mr Locks, that they have not the powers of abſtracting and 
generaliſing; and that in this particular, Nature has made a ſpe- 
cific difference between them and the human ſpecies. 


4 9 1 


C H A P. VI. 
2 of Phily ep bert * Uniocrlab. 


IN a ancient philoſophy, the doctrine of univerſals, that is, of 


things which we expreſs by general terms, makes a great figure. 


The ideas of the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, of which ſo much 
O0 O 2 has 


% 


E 8 S A Y vv. 


has been already ſaid, were univerſals. All ſcience is employed 
about univerſals as its object. It was thought that there can be no 
ſcience, unleſs its object be ſomething real and immutable; and 
therefore thoſe who paid homage to truth and ſcience, maintained 
that ideas or univerſals . a real and immutable exiſtence. 


The 8 on the contrary, (for there were ; ſceptical Philoſo- 
phers in thoſe early days) maintained, that all things are mutable, 
and in a perpetual fluQtuation ; and from this principle inferred, 
that there is no ſcience, no truth; that all is uncertain opinion. 


PI A To, and his maſters of the Pythagorean ſchool, yielded this 
with regard to objects of ſenſe, and acknowledged that there could 
be no ſcience or certain knowledge concerning them: But they 
held, that there are objects of intellect of a ſuperior order and 
nature, which are permanent and immutable. Theſe are ideas, or 
univerſal natures, of which the objects of ſenſe are e only the images 


and {hadows. 


— 


To theſe ideas they aſcribed, as I heave already obſerved, the 

un magnificent attributes. Of man, of a roſe, of a circle, and 
of every ſpecies of things, they believed that there is one idea or 
form, which exiſted from eternity, before any individual of the 
ſpecies was formed: That this idea is the exemplar or pattern, ac- 
cording to which the Deity formed the individuals of the ſpecies: 
That every individual of the ſpecies participates of this idea, which 
conſtitutes its eſſence; and that this idea is like iſe an object of 
the human intellect, when, by due abſtraction, we diſcern i it to be 
one in all the individuals of the ne, : 


Thus the idea of every Cai. dw one and immutable, 
might be confidered in three different views or reſpects ; /ir/t, as 
having an eternal exiſtence before there was any individual of the 
ſpecies ; ſecondly, as exiſting in every individual of that ſpecies, 

5 withor divifion or r multiplication, and Leon. the eſſence of the 
: ſpecies; . 


OPINIONS ABOUT UNIVERSALS. 


man. 


Such I take to be the doctrine of PLATO, as far as I am able to 
comprehend it. His diſciple ARISTOTLE rejected the firſt of theſe 
views of ideas as viſionary, but differed little from his maſter with 
regard to the two laſt. He did not admit the exiſtence of univer- 
ſal natures antecedent to the exiſtence of individuals; but he held, 
that every individual conſiſts of matter and form: That the form 
(which I take to be'what- PLATO calls the idea) is common to all 
the individuals of the ſpecies, and that the human intellect is fit- 
ted to receive the forms of things as objects of contemplation. 
Such profound ſpeculations about the nature of univerſals, we 
find even 1n the firſt ages of philoſophy. I with I could make 
them more intelligible to myſelf and to the reader. 


The diviſion of univerſals into five claſſes; to wit, genus, ſpe- 


cies, ſpecific difference, properties, and accidents, is likewiſe very 


ancient, and I conceive was borrowed by the TIO from the 


THIS ſchool. 


e has given us a very dla 8 upon theſe, as 
an introduction to ARISTOTLE'S categories. But he has omitted 
the intricate metaphyſical queſtions that were agitated about their 
nature; ſuch as, Whether genera and ſpecies do really exiſt in na- 


ture? Or, Whether they are only conceptions of the human mind? 


If they exiſt in nature, Whether they are corporeal or incorporeal? 
And whether they are inherent in the objects of ſenſe, or disjoin- 
ed from them? Theſe queſtions he tells us, for brevity's ſake, he 
omits, becauſe they are very profound, and require accurate diſ- 
cuſſion. It is probable, that theſe queſtions exerciſed the wits of 
the: MN ee till about the twelfth century. 


. "EY time, . or eee Ahe maſter of 
das famous ABELARD, incroduced a new doctrine, that there is no- 


. thing 
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ſpecies; and, /hirdly, as an object of intellect and of ſcience in M. VE 
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CHAP. VI. thing univerſal but werds or names. For this, and other hereſies, 
he was much perſecuted. However, by his eloquence and abili- 
ties, and thoſe of his diſciple ABEL ARD, the doctrine ſpread, and 
thoſe who followed it were called Nominaliſts. His antagoniſts, 
who held that there are things that are really univerſal; were called 
Realiſts. The ſcholaſtic Philoſophers, from the beginning of the 
twelfth century, were divided into theſe two ſects. Some few 
took a middle road between the contending parties. That univer- 
ſality, which the Realiſts held to be in things themſelves, Nomi- 
naliſts in names only, They held to be neither in things nor in 
names only, but in our conceptions. On tliis account they were 
called Conceptualiſts: But being expoſed to the anne wo You 
m : oppoſite ee _ made n no u we W A Bg 
When the ſect of Nominaliſts was like to expire, it Weberei 
life and ſpirit from Occam, the diſciple of Scorus, in the ag 
reenth century. Then the diſpute about-univerfals} & purte rei, was 
revived with the greateſt animoſity i in the ſchools of Britain, 
France,” and Germany, and carried on, not by arguments only, 
„ but by bitter reproaches, blows, and bloody affrays, until the doc- 
trines of LUTHER and the other Reformers turned the attention of - 
15 — learned n to more ne e cavgk e 


Aſter the rovivich of 0 Mr Honnzs e the ien 
of the Nominaliſts. Human nature, chaps 5, ſect. 6. It is plain, 
« therefore, ſays he, that there is nnn univerſal but names.“ 
And in his Leviathan; part 1. chap. 4. There being nothing uni- 
verſal but names, proper names 204 to e one FOO only ; ; 
85 e n e of ne | _— 55 

Mr Noba; according t to e Aiden betet pt, I think, 
may be accounted à Conceptualiſt. He does not maintain that 
there are things that are univerſal ; but that we have general or 
univerſal ideas which we form by abſtraction; and this power of 
| n abſtract and — ideas, he conceives to be that which 
| makes 


OPINIONS ABOUT UNIVERSAL sS. 
makes the chief diſtinction in point of emen between 
| men and brutes. | 

_ 83 doctrine about abſtraction has been combated by 
two very powerful antagoniſts, Biſhop BERKELEY and Mr Hume, 
who have taken up the opinion of the Nominaliſts. The former 
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thinks, That the opinion, that the mind hath a power of form- 


ing abſtract ideas, or notions of things, has had a chief part in 
rendering ſpeculation intricate and perplexed, and has occaſioned 
innumerable errors and difficulties in almoſt all parts of know- 
6 ledge.” : That. abſtract ideas are like a fine and ſubtile net, 
„ which has miſerably perplexed and entangled the minds of men, 
„ with this peculiar circumſtance, that by how much the finer 
and more curious was the wit of any man, by ſo much the 
** deeper was he like to be enſnared, and faſter held therein.” That 
among all che falſe principles that have obtained in the world, 


there is none hath a more wide influence over the W of 


86 N men than chis of abſtract —_— ideas.“ 


I, 


The good Biſhop telefon“ in tent) · our pages of che Intro- 


desen to his Principles of Human Knowledge, encounters this 
principle with a zeal proportioned to his apprehenſion of its ma- 
| e and extenſive neee N 


That the zeal of ihe cogent Phideſophen againſt abſtract ideas 
was almoſt equal' to that of the Biſhop, appears from his words, 
Treatiſe of Human Nature, book 1. part 1. ſect. 7. A very ma- 
terial queſtion has been ſtarted concerning abſtract or general 
2 ideas, whether they be general or particular in the mind's con- 
* ception of them? A great Philoſopher (he means Dr BERKELEY) 
has difputed the received opinion in this particular, and has aſ- 
4 ſerted, that all general ideas are nothing but particular ones an- 
< nexed to a certain term, which gives them a more extenſive ſig- 
<« nification, and makes them recal upon occaſion other individuals 
_ © which are ſimilar to them. As I look upon this to be one of the 

| ! greateſt 
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« preateſt and moſt valuable diſcoveries that bk been made of 
© late years in the republic of letters, I ſhall here endeavour. to 


confirm it by ſome arguments, which I hope * or it beyond 


« all doubt and ee, 


4 mall make an end of this ſubject, wich ſome reflections on 


what has been ſaid upon it eh two ine Philoſophers 


1. Firſt, I apprehend that we cannot, with proprigty, he ſaid 6 


have abſtract and general ideas, either in the popular or in the 


philoſophical ſenſe of chat word. In the popular ſenſe an idea 19 
a. thought; it is the act of the mind in thinking, or: in. gonceiving 


any object. This act of the mind is always an individual act, and 


therefore there can be no general idea in this ſenſe. In the phi- 
loſophical ſenſe, an idea is an image in the mind, or in the brain, 
which in Mr Locke's ſyſtem 1 is the immediate object of thought; 
in the ſyſtem of BERKELEY and Hou the only object of thought. 
I believe there are no ideas of this kind, and therefore no ahſtract 
general ideas. Indeed, if chere were really ſuch images in the 
mind, or in the brain, they could not be general, becauſe every 
thing that really exiſts is an individual. Univerſale are Lakin 


acts of the mind, nor images in the mind. 


42331 Ain 8 


As therefore there are no general ideas in \ either af: the ſenſes in 
which the word idea is uſed by the moderns, BERKELEY and 
Hunz have in this queſtion an advantage over Mr Locks ; and 
their arguments againſt him are good ad hominem. They faw far- 
ther than he did jnto the juſt conſequences of the hypotheſis con- 
cerning ideas, which was common to them and to him; and they 


reaſoned juſtly from this hypotheſis, when they concluded from it, 55 


that there is neither a material world, nor any doch power 3 in ** 


; human mind as that of abtraction. 


A diangls, in dne or any other n 8 be len 7 
an dep _o a Platonaſt 3 * in the ſtyle of modern philoſophy, ic | 


15 
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is not an idea, nor do we ever aſcribe to ideas the properties of CIA. VE 
triangles. It is never ſaid of any idea, that it has three ſides and 
three angles. We do not ſpeak of equilateral, iſoſceles, or ſcalene 
ideas, nor of right angled, acure angled, or obtuſe angled ideas. 

And if theſe attributes do not belong to ideas, it follows neceſſa- 
rily, that a triangle is not an idea. The ſame reaſoning may be 
applied to every other univerſal. 


Ideas are ſaid to have a real exiſtence in the mind, at leaſt, 
while we think of them; but univerſals have no real exiſtence. 
When we aſcribe exiſtence to them, it is not an exiſtence in time 
or place, but exiſtence in ſome individual ſubject ; and this exiſt- 
ence means no more but that they are truly attributes of ſuch a 
ſubject. Their exiſtence is nothing but predicability, or the ca- 
| pacity of being attributed to a ſubject. The name of predicables, 
which was given them in ancient philoſophy, is that which moſt 
properly expreſſes their nature. 


2. I think it muſt be granted, in the ſecond place, that univerſals 
cannot be the objects of imagination, when we take that word in 
its ſtrict and proper ſenſe, © I find, ſays BERKELEY, © I have a 
* faculty of imagining or repreſenting ro myſelf the ideas of 
* thoſe particular things I have perceived, and of variouſly com- 
„ pounding and dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
* heads, or the upper parts of a man joined to the body of a 
* horſe. I can imagine the hand, the eye, the noſe, each by it- 
* ſelf, abſtracted or ſeparated from the reſt of the body, Bur 
then, whatever hand or eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome par- 
ticular ſhape or colour. Likewiſe, the idea of a man that 1 
frame to myſelf muſt be either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, 
a ſtraight or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle-fized man.” 


1 believe every man will find in himſelf what this ingenious 
author found, that he cannot imagine a man without colour, or 
| ſtature, or ſhape. 8 8 - = ; 

5 P p p | Imagination, 
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Imagination, as we before obſerved, properly ſignifies a con- 
ception of the appearance an object would make to the eye, if 
actually ſeen. An univerſal is not an object of any external ſenſe, 
and therefore cannot be imagined ; but it may be diſtinctly con- 


ceived. When Mr Port ſays, * The proper ſtudy of mankind is 


* man,” I conceive his meaning diſtinctly, though I neither ima- 
gine a black or a white, a crooked or a ſtraight man. The di- 
ſtinction between conception and imagination is real, though it 
be too often overlooked, and the words taken to be ſynonimous. 
I can conceive a thing that is impoſſible, but I cannot diſtinctly 
imagine a thing that is impoſſible. I can conceive a propoſition 
or a demonſtration, but I cannot imagine either. I can conceive 
underſtanding and will, virtue and vice, and other attributes of 
mind, but I cannot imagine them. In like manner, I can diſtinct- 
ly conceive univerſals, but I cannot imagine them. 


As to the manner how we conceive . auniverſals, I confeſs my ig- 
norance. I know not how I hear, or ſee, or remember, and as 
little do I know how I conceive things that have no exiſtence. In 
all our original faculties, the fabric and manner of operation is, 


I apprehend, beyond our comprehenſion, and 2 ak 48 1 


n by him Gy who made them. | 


1 we ought not to deny a fact of which we are conſcious, 
though we know not how it is brought about. And I think we may 
be certain that univerſals are not conceived by means of images of 
them in our minds, becauſe there can be no image of an univerſal. 


3. It ſeems to me, that on this queſtion Mr Locks and his 
two antagoniſts have divided the truth between them. He ſaw 


very clearly, that the power of forming abſtract and general con- 


ceptions is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing powers of the human 
mind, and puts a ſpecific difference between man and the brute 


creation. But he did not ſee that this power is e irrecon- 


nn, to his doctrine conoerning ideas. 
This 
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His opponents fans this inconſiſtency ; but, inſtead of rejecting 
the hypotheſis of ideas, they explain away the power of abſtrac- 
tion, and leave no ſpecific diſtinction between the human under- 
ſtanding and that of brutes. 


4. BERKELEY, in his reaſoning againſt abſtract general ideas, 
ſeems unwillingly or unwarily to grant all that is neceſſary to ſup- 
port abſtract and general conceptions. 


« A man, he ſays, may conſider a figure merely as triangular, 
without attending to the particular qualities of the angles, or 
relations of the ſides. So far he may abſtract. But this will 
© never-prove that he can frame an abſtract general inconſiſtent 
OO idea of a tags 


If a man may conſider a figure merely as triangular, he muſt 
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have ſome conception of this object of his conſideration : For no 
man can conſider a thing which he does not conceive, He has a 


conception, therefore, of a triangular figure, merely as ſuch. I 


know-no more that is meant by an. abſtract general conception of 
a triangle. 


He that conſiders a figure merely as triangular, muſt under- 


ſtand what is meant by the word triangular. If to the concep- 
tion he joins to this word, he adds any particular quality of 


angles or relation of ſides, he miſunderſtands it, and does not 
conſider the figure merely as triangular. Whence I think it is 
evident, that he who conſiders a figure merely as triangular muſt 


have the conception of a triangle, abſtracting from any quality of 


angles or relation of ſides, . 


The Biſhop, in like manner, grants, „That we may conſider 
* PETER ſo far forth as man, or ſo far forth as animal, without 


* framing the forementioned abſtract idea, in as much as all that 


is perceived is not conſidered.” It may here be obſerved, that 
| Ppp2 | he 
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C 


animal, muſt conceive the meaning of thoſe abſtrat general 


words man and animal, and he who conceives the meaning of them, 
has an abſtract general conception. | 
From theſe conceſſions, one would be apt to conclude that the 
Biſhop thinks that we can abſtract, but that we cannot frame ab- 
ſtract ideas; and in this I ſhould agree with him. But I cannot recon- 
cile his conceſſions with the general principle he lays. down before. 

* To be plain,” ſays he, © I deny that I can abſtract one from ano- 
* ther, or conceive ſeparately thoſe qualities which it is impoſlible 
« ſhould exiſt ſo ſeparated.” This appears to me inconſiſtent with 
the conceſſions above mentioned, and inconſiſtent with experience. 


If we can conſider a figure merely as triangular, without at- 


tending to the particular quality of the angles or relation of the 


ſides, this, I think, is conceiving ſeparately things which cannot 


exiſt ſo ſeparated : For ſurely a triangle cannot exiſt without a 


particular quality of angles and relation of fides. And it is well 


known from experience, that a man may have a diſtin concep- 
tion of a triangle, without having any conception or knowledge 
of many of the properties without which a triangle cannot exiſt. 


Let us next conſider the Biſhop's notion of generaliſing. He 
does not abſolutely deny that there are general ideas, but only 


that there are abſtract general ideas. An idea,” he ſays, which, 


conſidered in itſelf, is particular, becomes general, by being 
made to. repreſent or ſtand for all other particular ideas of the 
ſame ſort. - To make this plain by an example, Suppoſe a Geo- 
metrician is demonſtrating the method of cutting a line in two. 
equal parts. He draws, for inſtance, a black line of an inch 
in length. This, which is in itſelf a particular line, is never- 
theleſs, with regard to its fignification, general; fince, as it is 


there uſed, it repreſents all particular lines whatſoever; ſo that 


* what is demonſtrated of it, is demonſtrated. of all lines, or, in 
35 — 06 
8 other 
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„ other words, of a line in general. And as that particular line 8 Weta 


« becomes general by being made a ſign, ſo the name line, which, 
4 taken abſolutely, is particular, by being a ſign, is made general.“ 


Here I obſerve, that when a particular idea is made a ſign to 


repreſent and ſtand for all of a ſort, this ſuppoſes a diſtinction of 


things into ſorts or ſpecies. To be of a ſort implies having thoſe 
attributes which characteriſe the ſort, and are common to all the 


individuals that belong to it. There cannot, therefore, be a ſort 


without general attributes, nor can there be any conception of a 


fort without a conception of thoſe general attributes which diſtin- 


guiſh it. The conception of a fort, therefore, is an abſtract ge- 
neral conception. 


The particular idea cannot ſurely be made a ſign of a thing of 
which we have no conception. I do not ſay that you muſt have 
an idea of the ſort, but ſurely you ought to underſtand or con- 


ceive what it means, when you make a particular idea a repre- 


ſentative of it, otherwiſe your particular idea repreſents, you n 
not what. 


When I demonſtrate any general property of a triangle, ſuch 
as, that the three angles are equal to two right angles, I muſt un- 
derſtand or conceive diſtinctly what is common to all triangles. 
I muſt diftingurſh the common attributes of all triangles from 


thoſe wherein particular triangles may differ. And if I conceive 
diftindtly what is common to all triangles, without confounding 


it with what is not ſo, this is to form a general conception of a 
triangle. And without this, it is impoſſible to know that the de- 
5 monſtration extends to all triangles. 


The Biſhop takes ä of this argument, and makes 


008 anſwer to it. Though the idea I have in view, whilſt I make 


the demonſtration, be, for inſtance, that of an iſoſceles rectan- 


* gular triangle, whoſe des are of a x determinate 2 I may 
** nevertheleſs: | 
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* triangles, of what ſort or bigneſs ſoever ; and that becauſe nei- 
« ther the right angle, nor the equality or determinate length of 
the lides, a are at all concerned in the demonfürntien | 


But if he n not, ih icke he has in view, clearly diſtinguiſh 
what is common to all triangles from what is not, it would be im- 
poſlible to diſcern whether ſomething that is not common be con- 
cerned 1n the demonſtration or not. In order, therefore, 'to per- 
ceive that the demonſtration extends to all triangles, it is neceſſary 
to have a diſtin& conception of what is common to all triangles, 
excluding from that conception all that is not common. And 


this is all I underſtand by an abſtract general conception of a 


triangle. 


BERKELEY catches an advantage to his fide of the queſtion, from 


what Mr Locke expreſſes (too ſtrongly indeed) of the difficulty of 
framing abſtract general ideas, and the. pains and ſkill neceſſary 


for that purpoſe. From which the Biſhop infers, that a thing 1o 
difficult cannot be neceſſary for communication by language, which 
is ſo eaſy and. familiar to all ſorts of men. 


- = There may be ſome PV 4 and general conceptions that are 


difficult, or even beyond the reach of perſons of weak underſtand- 
ing ; but there are innumerable, which are not beyond the reach 


of children. It is impoſſible to learn language without acquiring 
general conceptions ; for there cannot be a ſingle ſentence without 


them. I believe the forming theſe, and being able to articulate the 
ſounds of language, make up the whole difficulty that children 


find i in learning language at ** 


But this difficulty, we ſee, es are able to overcome ſo early as 
not to remember. the pains it coſt them. They have the ſtrongeſt 


inducement to exert all their labour and ſkill, in order to under- 


ſand, and to be underſtood ; and they no doubt do ſo. 


* 
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The labour of forming abſtract notions, is the labour of learn- C 


ing to ſpeak, and to underſtand what is ſpoken. As the words of 
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every language, excepting a few proper names, are general words, 


the minds of children are furniſhed with general conceptions, in 
proportion as they learn the meaning of general words. I believe 
moſt men have hardly any general notions but thoſe which are ex- 
preſſed by the general words they hear and uſe in converſation. 
'The meaning of ſome of theſe 1s learned by a definition, which 


at once conveys a diſtin and accurate general conception. The 
meaning of other general words we collect, by a kind of induc- 


tion, from the way in which we ſee them uſed on various occa- 
ſions by thoſe who underſtand the language. Of theſe our con- 
ception is often leſs diſtinct, and in different N is perhaps not 


perfectly the ſame. | 


“Is it not a hard thing, ſays the Biſhop, that a couple of chil- 
_ * dren cannot prate together of their ſugar-plumbs and rattles, 

“and the reſt. of their little trinkets, till they have firſt tacked to- 
” gether numberleſs inconſiſtencies, and ſo formed in their minds 
_ © abſtract general ideas, and annexed them to every common name 


2 ny make uſe of.” 


However hard a thing it may be, it is an evident truth, that a 
couple of children, even about their ſugar-plumbs and their rattles, 
cannot prate ſo as to underſtand, and be underſtood, until they 
have learned to conceive the meaning of many general words, and 
this, I think, 1s to have general conceptions. 


5. Having Snnübed the ſentiments of Biſhop BERKELEY on 


_ this ſubjeR, let us next attend to thoſe of Mr Hume, as they are 
expreſſed, part 1. ſect. 7. Treatiſe of Human Nature. He agrees 


perfectly with the Biſhop, © That all general ideas are nothing 
< but particular ones annexed to a certain term, which gives them 
a more extenſive ſignification, and makes them recal upon occa- 
fon other individuals which are ſimilar to them, A particular 

: | - N cc idea 
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te jdea becomes general, by being annexed to a general term; that 
is, to a term, which, from a cuſtomary conjunction, has a re- 
* lation to many other particular ideas, and readily recals them in 


the imagination. Abſtract ideas are therefore in themſelves in- 


* dividual, however they may become general in their repreſenta- 
tion. The image in the mind is only that of a particular ob- 

<« jet, though the application of it in our reaſoning be the ſame 
** as if it was univerſal.” 


A Mr Hunz looks upon chis to be one of the greateſt | 
and moſt valuable diſcoveries that has been made of late years in 
the republic of letters, it appears to be no other than the opinion 


of the Nominaliſts, about which ſo much diſpute was held from 


the beginning of the twelfth century down to the reformation, and 


which was afterwards ſupported by Mr HoBBES. I ſhall briefly 


conſider the arguments, by which Mr Hume hopes to have put it 
1 all doubt and controverſy. 


{ 7 


Fiel, He endegvonrs to prove, by three arguments, that it is 


utterly. impoſſible to conceive any quantity or quality, without 
forming a N notion of its degrees. 


This is indeed a great undertaking ; but if he could prove it, it 
is not ſufficient for his pope ; for two reaſons. 


Firſt, Becauſe there are miny le Winks of things, beſides quan- 
tity and quality; and it is incumbent upon him to prove, that it 


is impoſſible to conceive any attribute, without forming a preciſe 


notion of its degree. Each of the ten categories of ARISTOTLE 
is a genus, and may be an attribute: And if he ſhould prove of 
two of them, to wit, quantity and quality, that there can be no 
general conception of them ; oe: remain eight behind, of which 
this muſt be proved. i 


The 
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Ihe other reaſon is, becauſe, though it were impoſſible to con- CHAP. VI. 


ceive any quantity or quality, without forming a preciſe notion 


of its degree, it does not follow that it is impoſſible to have a ge- 


neral conception even of quantity and quality. The conception 
of a pound troy is the conception of a quantity, and of the pre- 
ciſe degree of that quantity; but it is an abſtract general concep- 


tion notwithſtanding, becauſe it may be the attribute of many in- 


dividual bodies, and of many kinds of bodies. He ought there- 
fore to have proved, that we cannot conceive quantity or quality, 


or any other attribute, without | n it W to ſome in- 


ne ſubject. 


This remains to be dv which will be found no * matter. 


For inſtance, I conceive what is meant by a Japaneſe as diſtinctly 
as what is meant by an Engliſhman or a Frenchman. It is true, 
a Japaneſe is neither quantity nor quality, but it is an attribute 


common to every individual of a populous nation. I never ſaw 
an individual of that nation, and, if I can truſt my conſciouſneſs, - 


the general term does not lead me to imagine one individual of the 
Tore as a repreſenrative of all others. To 


Though Mr Hunx, heb Aae much, yet, if he 
could prove all he undertakes to prove, it would by no means be 


fulficient to ſhew that we have no abſtract Ln cenie 


. Paſſing this, let us hal ro * arguments for proving this ex- 
traordinary poſition, that it is impoſſible to conceive any quantity 
or quality, without e a e notion of its am 


The firſt argument is, that it is polls to o diſtinguiſh things 
wal are not actually ſeparable. *© The preciſe length of a Jine 1 1s 


not different or diſtinguiſhable from the line. ry 


1 Have before 3 to thn, that things ofa in 


G 7 - their 
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CHAP. VI, their nature may be diſtinguiſhed in our conception. And we 
need go no farther to be convinced of this, than the inſtance here 
brought to prove the contrary. The preciſe length of a line, he 
ſays, is not diſtinguiſhable from the line. When I ſay, this is a 
line, J fay and mean one thing. When 1 ſay it is a line of tbree 
inches, 1 ſay and mean another thing. If this be not to diſtinguiſh 
the preciſe length of the line from the hw I know not what it is 


, to diſtinguiſh. 


Second argument. Every object of ſenſe, that is, every im- 
< preſſion, is an individual, having its determinate degrees of 
* quantity and quality: But whatever is true of the impreſſion is 
* true of the idea, as they differ 1 in nothing but their ſtrength and 


40 vi vacity.“ 


The concluſion in this argument is indeed juſtly drawn from 
the premiſes. If it be true that ideas differ in nothing from ob- 
jects of ſenſe but in ſtrength and vivacity, as it muſt be granted 
that all the objects of ſenſe are individuals, it will certainly follow 
that all ideas are individuals. Granting therefore the juſtneſs of 
this concluſion, I beg leave to draw two other concluſions from the 
ſame premiſes, which will n no leſs DRONE: 


Firſt, If ideas differ from the objects of ſonido only in 1 
and vivacity, it will follow, that the idea of a lion is a lion of leſs 
ſtrength and vivacity. And hence may ariſe a very important que- 
ſtion, Whether the idea of a lion may not tear in pieces, and de- 
vour the ideas of ſheep, oxen, and horſes, and even of men, wo- 


men, and —, 


oh Secondly „If Aae ande Gl y in a _ wo hw the 
objects of ſenſe, it will follow, that objects, merely conceived, are 
not ideas; for ſuch objects differ from the objects of ſenſe in re- 


horn of a r different e from ſtrength and vivacity. Every 
object 
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object of ſenſe muſt have a real exiſtence, and time and place: 
things merely conceived may neither have exiſtence, nor time nor 
place; and therefore, though there ſhould be no abſtract ideas, it 
does not follow, that things abſtract and general may not be 


conceived. 


T he third argument is this: It is a principle generally received 
nin philoſophy, that every thing in nature is individual; and that 
« it 18 utterly abſurd to ſuppole a triangle really exiſtent, which 
* has no preciſe proportion of ſides and angles. If this, therefore, 
Ba be abſurd in fact and reality, ic muſt be abſurd in idea, fince 

« nothing of which we-can form a clear and diſtinct idea is abſurd 
8 impoſſible. 


I acknowledge 4 66 be impoſſible, that a triangle ſhould really 
exiſt which has no preciſe proportion of ſides and angles; and im- 
poſſible that any being ſhould exiſt which is not an individual be- 
ing; for, I think, a being and an individual being mean the ſame 

thing: But that there can be no attributes common to many indi- 
viduals, I do not acknowledge. Thus, to many figures that really 
exiſt, it may be common that they are triangles; and to many bo- 
dies that exiſt, it may be common that they are fluid. Triangle 

and fluid are not beings, they are attributes of beings. 


As to the principle here aſſumed, that nothing of which we can 
form a clear and diſtinct idea is abſurd or impoſſible, I refer to 


what was ſaid upon it, chap. 3. Eſſay 4. It is evident, that in every 


mathematical demonſtration, ad abſurdum, of which kind almoſt 


one half of mathematics conſiſts, we are required to ſuppoſe, and 


conſequently to conceive a thing that is impoſſible. From that ſup- 
poſition we reaſon, until we come to a concluſion that is not only 
impoſſible but abſurd. From this we infer, that the propoſition 
| fuppoſed at firſt is impoſſible, and cherefore that its e 

is true. 


. | | As 
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As this is the nature of all demonſtrations, ad al/ardum, it is evi- 
dent, (I do not fay that we can have a clear and diſtinct idea,) but 
that we can clearly and diſtinctly conceive things impoſſible. 


The reſt of Mr Huux's diſcourſe upon this ſubje is employed 
in explaining how an individual idea, annexed to a general term, 


may ſerve all the purpoſes in reaſoning, which have been aſcrihed 
to abſtract general ideas. 


„When we have found a reſemblance among ſeveral objects 
that often occur to us, we apply the ſame name to all of them, 
« whatever differences we may obſerve in the degrees of their 
« quantity and quality, and whatever other differences may ap- 
% pear among them. After we have acquired a cuſtom of this 
„ kind, the hearing of that name revives the idea of one of theſe 
objects, and makes the imagination conceive it, with all its cir- 
«© cumſtances and proportions.” But along with chis idea, there is 
a readineſs ro ſurvey any other of the individuals to which the 
name belongs, and to obſerve, that no concluſion be formed con- 
trary to any of them. If any ſuch concluſion is formed, thoſe in- 


dividual ideas which contradict ut, immediately crowd in upon us, 


and make us perceive the falſehood of the propoſition. If the mind 
ſuggeſt not always theſe ideas upon occaſion, it proceeds from ſome 
imperfection in its faculties; and ſuch a one as is often the ſource 
of falſe 14/6406 ae and e 


* 7 Vs 


"This is in e the Saks in whe Jos accounts for his he 
calls © the foregoing paradox, that ſome. ideas are particular. in 


their nature, but general in their ar gekenn ee this ac- 


e e üg remarks; - 


1. He dates hin we e find. A lO among ee objeds, 


and ſuch a reſemblance as leads us to apply the ſame name to all 


of Le ag This copceſhon 1 is ſufficient to ſhew that we have general 
5 conceptions. 


— 
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ent; 4 e can be no reſ es. I 166 | CHAP. VI. 
conceptions. There can be no reſemblance in objects that have no Is: 


common attribute; and if there be attributes belonging in com- 
mon to ſeveral objects, and in man a faculty to obſerve and con- 
ceive theſe, agg to . names to enen. this is to have general 


conceptions... 
4 beliext . we may ted = an Fs perception of EEE 
blance, without knowing wherein it lies. Thus, I may fee a re- 


ſemblance between one face and another, when I cannot diftinaly 


ſay in what feature they reſemble : But by analyſing the two faces, 


and comparing feature with feature, I may form a diſtinct notion 


of that which is common to both. A painter, being accuſtomed 
to an analyſis of this kind, would have formed a diſtinct notion of 
this reſemblance at firſt icht; to another man it ur require ſome 
attention. g 


N is ei auer, an indiſtinct notion 0 W a we 


compare the objects only in groſs; and this I believe brute animals 
may have. There is alſo a diſtinct notion of reſemblance, when 
we analyſe the objects into their different attributes, and perceive 
them to agree in ſome, while they differ in others. It is in this 
caſe only that we give a name to the attributes wherein they agree, 
which muſt be a common name, becauſe the thing ſignified. by it 
is common, Thus, when I compare cubes. of different matter, I 
perceive them to have this attribute in common, that they are com- 


prehended under fix equal ſquares; and this attribute only, is fig- 


nified by applying the name of cube to them all. When I compare 
clean linen with ſnow, I perceive them to agree in colour; and 


when J apply the name of white to both, this. name ſignifies nei- 


ther ſnow nor clean linen, but the attribute which is common 
to ban © 1 | 


2. The author ſays, that when we have found a reſemblance 
among ſeveral objects, we apply the ſame name to all of them. 
2 | | | 5 It 


A 
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Frag with all its particular circumſtances and proportions.” 


* of euſtom. f SEO, 


s Of AY 


It muſt here be obſerved, that there are two kinds of names which 
the author ſeems to confound, though they are very different in 
nature, and in the power they have in language. There are proper 
names, and there are common names or appellatives. The firſt are 
the names of individuals. The ſame proper name is never applied 
to ſeveral individuals on account of their fimilitude, becauſe the 
very intention of a proper- name is“ to diftinguiſh one individual 
from all others; and hence it is a maxim in grammar, that proper 


names have no plural number. A proper name ſignifies nothing 


but the individual whoſe name it is; and when we apply it to 
the individual, we Seren affrm nor _ ny Wing menen 


1 : 
ef: £4 8 x 4 24 4 1ů— 


him. 


A common name or appellative is not the name of any indivi- 
dual, but a general term, ſignifying ſomething that is or may be 
common to ſeveral individuals. Common names therefore ſignify 
common attributes. Thus, when I apply the name of ſon or bro- 
ther to ſeveral perſons, this ſignifies and ene * this attribute 
18 common to all of ng $1900 | 


1 | * 2 1 
@ * — - < 12. 


From his it is TIM? Wa: the applying the ſame name to ſe- 
veral individuals, on account of their reſemblance, can, in conſiſt- 
ence with grammar and common ſenſe, mean nothing elſe than 
the expreſſing by a general term ſomething that is common to. thoſe 
individuals, and Fee may be truly affirmed of them 
all. f.. — nales e oa e 


© F 7 
} | 4 7 


3. The ther fays, * 15 It is certain Sin we W the VO of ; in- 
« dividuals, whenever we uſe any general term. The word raiſes 


up an individual idea, and makes the imagination Coneeive bo 


4. f 
1 


This fact he takes a ene t of beer, to account r for, from the 


— 7 6 £4 # # > 
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But the fact ſhould be aſcertained before we take pains to ac- CHAP. VI. 


count for it. I can ſee no reaſon to believe the fact; and I rhink 
a farmer can talk of his ſheep, and his black cattle, without con- 
ceiving, in his imagination one individual, with all its circumſtances 
and proportions. If this be true, the whole of his theory of ge- 


neral ideas falls to the ground. To me it appears, that when a 


general term is well underſtood, it is only by accident if it ſug- 
geſt ſome individual of the kind; but this effect is by no means 
conſtant. | 


J underſtand perfectly what Mathematicians call a line of the 


fifth order; yet I never conceived in my imagination any one of 
the kind in all its circumſtances and proportions. Sir IS AAC 
NE w TON firſt formed a diſtin general conception of lines of the 


third order; and afterwards, by great labour and deep penetration, 


found out and deſcribed the particular ſpecies comprehended under 
that general term. According to Mr Hume's theory, he muſt firſt 


have been acquainted with the particulars, and then have learned 


by cuſtom to apply one general name to all of them. 


The author obſerves, © That the idea of an equilateral triangle 
* of an inch perpendicular, may ſerve us in talking of a figure, a 
_ © reQtilinear figure, a n figure, a . and an equilateral 
D triangle.” 


I anſwer, The man that uſes theſe general terms, either under- 
ſtands their meaning, or he does not. If he does not underſtand 


their meaning, all his talk about them will be ſound only without 


ſenſe, and the particular idea mentioned cannot enable him to 


ſpeak of them with underſtanding. If he underſtands the meaning 


of the general terms, he will find no uſe for the particular idea. 


4. He tells us gravely, * That in a globe of white marble the 
figure and the colour are undiſtinguiſhable, and are in effect the 
« ſame.” 


ll 


. . . . 
— 


* 


» 
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CHAP. VL .« fame.” How fooliſh have mankind been to give different names, 
in all ages and in all languages, to things undiſtinguiſhable, and 

in effect the ſame? Henceforth, in all books of ſcience and of en- 
tertainment, we may-ſubſtirute figure for colour, and colour for 

figure. By this we ſhall make numberleſs curious diſcoveries, 


without danger of error. 


. 
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GH 
Of Fudgment in general. 


UDGING is an operation of the mind ſo familiar to every 


man who hath underſtanding, and its name is ſo common and 


: ſo well 3 that it needs no definition. 


As it is impoſſible by a definition to ) give a notion of colour to 
a man who never ſaw colours; ſo it is impoſſible by any definition 
to give a diſtin notion of judgment to a man who has not often 


judged, and who is not capable of reflecting attentively upon this 


act of his mind. The beſt uſe of a definition is to prompt him to 
that reflection; and without it the beſt definition will be _ to 
miſlead him. 


The definition commonly given of judgment, by the more an- 


cient writers in logic, was, that it is an act of che mind, whereby 
one thing is affirmed or denied of another. I beheve this 1s as 
good a definition of it as can be given. Why I prefer it to ſome 
later definitions, will afterwards appear. Without pretending to 
give any other, I ſhall make two remarks upon it, and then offer 
ſome n obſervations on this SIR: | 


. . 1. It 
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1. It is true, that it is by affirmation or denial that we expreſs 


our judgments; but there may be judgment which is not expreſs- 


ed. It is a ſolitary act of the mind, and the expreſſion of it by 
affirmation or denial is not at all eſſential to it. It may be tacit, 
and not expreſſed. Nay, it is well known that men may judge 
contrary to what they affirm or deny; the definition therefore muſt 
be underſtood of mental affirmation or denial, which indeed is 


only another name for amen. 


2. Affirmation and denial is very often the expreſſion of teſti- 
mony, which is a different act of che mind, and n to be di- 


| gained from judgment. 


A judge aſks of a witneſs what he knows of ſuch a matter to 


which he was an eye or ear witneſs. He anſwers, by affirming or 
denying ſomething. Bur his anſwer does not expreſs his judgment; 


it is his teſtimony. Again, I aſk a man his opinion in a matter 


of ſcience or of criticiſm. His anſwer i is not teſtimony ; it is the 
hips of * On 


Teſtimony is is a | Gord act, and it is eſſential to it to be expreſſed 
by words or ſigns. A tacit teſtimony is a contradiction : But there 
is no contradiction in a tacit Judgment ; ; it is complete without be- 


| ing . 


hn ee a man pledges his veracity for what he ems; ſo 
that a falſe teſtimony i is a lie: But a wrong judgment is not a lie; 
it is 9 e an error. 3 3 5 


5 1 8 ; "i all 8 teſtimony and judgment are expreſſed | 
by the ſame form of ſpeech. A propoſition affirmative or nega- 


tive, with a verb in what is called the indicative mood, expreſles 
both. To diſtinguiſh them by the form of ſpeech, it would be 


neceſſary that verbs ſhould have two indicative moods, one for teſti- 


5 . and another to expreſs * I know not that this is 


found 
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vulgar cannot diſtinguiſh the two, for every man knows the dif- 
ference between a lie and an error of judgment), but that, from 
the matter and circumſtances, we can eaſily ſee whether a man in- 
| tends to give his teſtimony, or barely to expreſs his judgment. 


Although men muſt have judged in many caſes before tribunals 
of juſtice were erected, yet it is very probable that there were tri- 
bunals before men began to ſpeculate about judgment, and that 
the word may be borrowed from the practice of tribunals. As a 
judge, after taking the proper evidence, paſſes ſentence in a cauſe, 
and that ſentence is called his judgment; ſo the mind, with regard 
to whatever is true or falſe, paſſes ſentence, or determines accord- 
ing to the evidence that appears. Some kinds of evidence leave no 

room for doubt. Sentence is paſſed immediately, without ſeeking 
or hearing any contrary evidence, becauſe the thing is certain and 
Notorious. In other caſes, there 1s room for weighing evidence on 


both ſides before ſentence is paſſed. The analogy between a tri- 


bunal of juſtice and this inward tribunal of the mind, is too ob- 
* vious to eſcape the notice of any man who ever appeared before a 
judge. And it is probable, that the word judgment, as well as 


many other words we uſe in ſpeaking of this operation of mind, 


are grounded on this analogy. 


Having premiſed theſe things, that it may be ts underſtood 
what I mean by judgment, I Proceed to make ſome general obſer- 
vations N it. 


Firſt, Judgment is an act of the mind ſpecifically different from 
ſimple apprehenſion, or the bare conception of a thing. It would 
be unneceſlary to obſerve this, if ſome Philoſophers had not been 
led by __ theories to a contrary en, | 


Although there can be no judgment without a conception of the 
things abont which we judge; yet conception may be without any 
Rrr 2 judgment. 
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judgment. Judgment can be expreſſed by a propoſition only, and 
a propoſition is a complete ſentence; but ſimple apprehenſion may 
be expreſſed by a word or words, which make no complete ſen- 
tence. When ſimple apprehenſion is employed about a propoſition, 
every man knows that it is one thing to apprehend a propoſition, 
that is, to conceive what it means; but it is quite another thing 


to judge it to be true or falſe. 


It is ſelf-evident, that every judgment muſt be either true or 


- falſe; but fimple apprehenſion: or conception can neither be true 


nor falſe, as was {hewn. before. 


One Fi 027A may by contradictory to another; and it is im- 
poſſible for a man to have two judgments at the ſame time, which 
he perceives to be contradictory. But contradictory propofitions 


may be conceived at the ſame time without any difficulty. That 


the ſun is greater than the earth, and that the ſun is not greater 
than the earth, are contradictory propoſitions. He that apprehends 


the meaning of one, apprehends the meaning of both. But it is 


impoſſible for him to judge both to be true at the ſame time. He 


eee one is true, the other muſt be falſe. For theſe 


reaſons, J hold ir to be certain, that judgment and ſimple __ 


henſion are acts of the mind . ne 


S There are notions or ideas that ought to ba referred to 
the faculty of judgment as their ſource ; becauſe, if we had nor 


that faculty, they could not enter into our minds; and to thoſe 
that have that faculty, and are capable of reflecting upon its 
| rations, they are obyious and familiar. 


-1 
- * 4 F = x" <5 
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n theſe we may 8 che notion of judgment itſelf; the 
notions of a propoſition, of its ſubject, predicate, and copula; of 
affirmation and negation, of true and falſe, of knowledge, belief, 
diſbelief, opinion, aſſent, evidence. From no ſource could we ac- 


b G a but from e eau Judgments. Re- 
tab lations 


- 
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lations of things make one great claſs of our notions or ideas; and 
we cannot have the idea of any relation without ſome exerciſe of 
judgment, as will appear afterwards. 


Thirdly, In perſons come to years of underſtanding, judgment 
neceſſarily accompanies all ſenſation, perception by the ſenſes, con- 
ſciouſneſs, and memory, but not conception. 


I reſtrict this to perſons come to the years of underſtanding, be- 
cauſe it may be a queſtion, whether infants, in the firſt period of 


life, have any judgment or belief at all. The ſame queſtion may 


be put with regard to brutes and ſome idiots. This queſtion 1s 


foreign to the preſent ſubject; and I ſay nothing here about it, 


but ſpeak only of perſons who have the exerciſe of judgment. 


In them it is evident, that a man who feels pain, judges and be- 
lieves that he is really pained. The man who perceives an object, 
believes that it exiſts, and is what he diſtinctly perceives it to be; 
nor is it in his power to avoid ſuch judgment. And the like may 
be ſaid of memory, and of conſciouſneſs, Whether judgment ought 
to be called a neceſſary concomitant of theſe operations, or rather 
a part or ingredient, of them, I do not diſpute ; but it is certain, 
that all of them are accompanied with a determination that ſome- 
thing is true or falſe, and a conſequent belief. If this determina- 

tion be not judgment, it is an operation that has got no name; for 

it is not ſimple apprehenſion, neither is it reaſoning ; it is a men- 
tal affirmation or negation ; it may be expreſſed by a propoſi- 
tion affirmative or negative, and it is accompanied with the firmeſt 
belief. Theſe are the characteriſtics of judgment; and I muſt call 
it judgment, till I can find another name to it. 


The judgments we form, are either of things neceſſary, or of 


things contingent. That three times three is nine; that the whole 


is greater than a Part; ; are e judgments about things neceſſary. Our 
| aflear 
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aſſent to ſuch neceſſary propoſitions is not grounded upon any ope- 
ration of ſenſe of memory, or of conſciouſneſs, nor does it re- 
quire their concurrence; it is unaccompanied by any other opera- 
tion but that of conception, which muſt accompany all judgment; 
we may therefore call this judgment of things neceſſary pure judg- 
ment. Our judgment of things contingent muſt always reſt upon 
ſome other operation of the mind, ſuch as ſenſe, or memory, or 
conſciouſneſs, or credit in teſtimony, which is itſelf grounded 


upon ſenſe. 


4 


That I now write upon a table covered with green cloth, is a 
contingent event, which I judge to be moſt undoubtedly true. My 
judgment is grounded upon my perception, and is a neceſſary con- 
comitant or ingredient of my perception. That I dined with ſuch _ 
a company yeſterday, I judge to be true, becauſe I remember it ; 

and my judgment neceſſarily ous along with this remembrance, 


or makes a part of it. 


There are many forms of ſpeech i in common nadie which 


ſhew that the ſenſes, memory and conſciouſneſs, are conſidered as 


judging faculties. We ſay that a man judges of colours by his 
eye, of ſounds by his ear. We ſpeak of the evidence of ſenſe, 
the evidence of memory, the evidence of conſciouſneſs. Evidence 
is the ground of judgment, and when we ſee evidence, it is im- 
A not to judge. | 


When we lenk of ſeeing or remembering any thing, we in- 


daeed hardly ever add that we judge it to be true. But the reaſon 


of this appears to be, that ſuch an addition would be mere ſuper- 
fluity of ſpeech, becauſe every one knows, that what I ſee or re- 


| CE; I muſt Judge t to be woe, and cannot do me pln 


And for the . lee in ſpeaking of any ing chat! is ſelf- 


evident or ſtrictly demonſtrated, we do not ſay that we judge it 
to be true. This would be * of un becauſe every | 


man 
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man knows that we muſt judge that to be true which we hold 
ſelf-evident or demonſtrated. 


When you ſay you ſaw ſuch a thing, or that you diſtinctly re- 


member it, or when you ſay of any propoſition that it is ſelf-evi- 


dent, or ſtrictly demonſtrated, it would be ridiculous after this to 


Ia Sa 


aſk whether you judge. it to be true ; nor would it be leſs ridicu- 
lous in you to inform us that you do. It would be a ſuperfluity 
of ſpeech of the ſame kind as if, not content with ſaying that 
you ſaw ſuch an objec, Ju ſhould add that you ſaw it with 
your eyes. 


There is therefore good reaſon why, in ſpeaking or writing, 
judgment ſhould not be expreſsly mentioned, when all men know 
it to be neceſſarily implied; that is, when there can be no doubt. 
In ſuch caſes, we barely mention the evidence. But when the 
evidence mentioned leaves room for doubt, then, without any 
ſuperfluity or tautology, we ſay we judge the thing to be ſo, be- 
cauſe this is not implied in what was ſaid before. A woman with 
child never ſays, that, going ſuch a journey, ſhe carried her child 
along with her. We know that, while it 1s in her womb, ſhe 
muſt carry it along with her. There are ſome operations of mind 
that may be ſaid to carry judgment in their womb, and can no 
more leave it behind them than the pregnant woman can leave 
her child. FRE in ſpeaking of ſuch operations, it 1s not 
A 


Pertivpy this manner of ſpeaking may have lad Pitta 


the opinion, that in perception by the ſenſes, in memory, and in 


conſciouſneſs, there is no judgment ar all. Becauſe it is not men- 
tioned in ſpeaking of theſe faculties, they conclude that it does 


not accompany them; that they are only different modes of ſimple 
apprehenſion, or of acquiring ideas; and that it is no part of 


their othice to Were 
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I apprehend the ſame cauſe has led Mr Locke into a notion of 
judgment which I take to be peculiar to him. He thinks that the 
mind has two faculties converſant about truth and falſehood. 
Firſt, knowledge; and, ſecondly, judgment. In the firſt, the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas is certain. 
In the ſecond, it is not certain, but probable only. 


According to this notion of judgment, it is not by judgment 
thar I perceive that two and three make five ; it is by the faculty 
of knowledge. I apprehend there can be no knowledge without 
judgment, though there may be judgment without that certainty 
which we commonly call knowledge. 


Mr Locks, in another place of his Eſſay, tells us, „That the 


© notice we have by our ſenſes of the exiſtence of things without 


© us, though not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive knowledge, 
or the deductions of our reaſon about abſtract ideas, yet is an 
e aſſurance that deſerves the name of knowledge.” I think, by 
this 'account of it, and by his definitions before given of know- 
ledge and judgment, it deſerves as well the name of judgement. 

That I may avoid diſputes about the meaning of words, I wiſh 
the reader to underſtand, that I give the name of judgment to 
every determination of the mind concerning what 1s true or what 


is falſe.” This, I think, is what Logicians, from the days of 


ARISTOTLE, have called judgment. Whether it be called one fa- 
culty, as I think it has always been, or whether a Philoſopher 
chuſes to ſplit it into two, ſeems not very material. And if it be 
granted, that by our ſenſes, our memory and conſciouſneſs, we 
not only have ideas or {imple apprehenſions, but form determina- 


tions concerning what is true, and what is falſe; whether theſe 


determinations 3 do be called ee or ee, 18 of 


| mall moment. 


The judgments grounded upon he evidence of ſenſe, of memory, 
and 
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and of conſciouſneſs, put all men upon a level. The Philoſopher, 
with regard to theſe, has no N above the illiterate, or even 
above the ſavage. ; 


„Their 1 upon chis teſtimony of - theſe faculties is as firm 
and as well grounded as his. His ſuperiority is in judgments of 


another kind; in judgments! about things abſtract and neceſſary. 
And he is unwilling to give the name of judgment to that where- 
in the moſt 1 Tn and OH Sek of the OS are © lis equals. 


But Philoſghers: Aint never nay able to give any definition 
of judgment which does not apply to the determinations of our 
ſenſes, our memory, and conſciouſneſs, nor any definition of 
ſimple een. wy can EINER e nnn 


Our eee high kind are outely the gift of RY nor 
do they admit of improvement by culture. The memory of one 
man may be more tenacious than that of another ; but both rely 
with equal aſſurance! upon what they diſtinctly remember. One 
man's ſight may be more acute, or his feeling more delicate than 
that of another; but both * . n to ING nn teſti- 
— of their fight and touch- 


And as we have this belief by the e of our nature, 
without w . of . on, * no een ours can overturn it. 
PV 

The 1 my they W himſelf i in ee that he 
has no ground to believe his ſenſes or his memory: But, in parti- 
cular caſes that are intereſting, his diſbelief neo and he finds 
ann W FR Ret of- nne n x. 

726111175 TV 1% >110 7 el 20 2 

Theſe ee m in the fricteſt W 20 called . 
of nature. ' Nature has ſubjected us to thein whether we will or 
not. They are neither got, nor can they be loſt by any uſe or 
abuſe of our faculties; and it is evidently neceſſary for our pre- 
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ſervation that it ſhould be fo. For if belief in our ſenſes and in 
our memory were to be learned by culture, the race of men would 


periſh before they learned this leſſon. It is neceffary to all men 


for their being and preſervation, and therefore 18 unconditionally 
given to all men HY the ae of Nature. : 110 


I . he if we were to 9 in N eee of 
Nature of which we now ſpeak, without building others upon 
them, they would not entitle us to the denomination of reaſonable 
beings. But yet they ought not to be deſpiſed, for they are the 


foundation upon which the grand ſuperſtructure of huinan know- 


ledge muſt be raiſed. And as in other ſuperſtructures the founda- 

tion is commonly overlooked, fo it has been in this. The more 

ſublime attainments of the human mind have attracted the atten- 

tion of Philoſophers, while they have beſtowed but a careleſs glance 

upon the 13 foundation. on which; the whole fabric my ö 
Ivan ti 10 fim! 

A fourth mans is, — W unc 3 
ceſfary in the formation of all abſtract and general conceptions, 
whether more fimple or more complex; in dividing, in defining; 
and in general, in forming all clear and es- beer UAE 


things, which are the oy fat materials. of nn 


Theſe eine are Allied to cadiother, ck therofore [ bring 
them under one obſervation. They are more alliedito dur rational 


nature than thoſe mentioned i in n! laſt mann and therefore 
are de bes +464 wee eise vn 2119390 2] 


ei A100 4314.55 2441 252115 01 4: 84 


Thas I may adeibe mts in bes n echt vod, clas l ee 
ſay that abſtract notions, or other accurate notions of chings, Are 
they have been formed, cannot be barely conceived withour any 


exereiſe of judgment! about them. Ia daubtꝰ not cut they may: 


But what L ſay, is, that, in their endend e en 


there N hum —— mos” 1% 516 vol 
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It is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the difſerents attributes belonging CHAP. 1. 


to the ſame ſubject, without judging that they are really different 
and diſtinguiſhable, and that they have that relation to the ſubject 


which Logicians expreſs, by ſaying that they may be predicated of 


it. We cannot generaliſe, without judging that the ſame attribute 
does or may belong to many individuals. It has been ſhewn, that 

our ſimpleſt general notions are formed by rheſe two operations of 
diſtinguiſhing and generaliſing; judgment therefore is exerciſed 1 in 
forming the ſimpleſt general notions. 


In thoſe that are more complex, and which have been ſhewn to 
be formed by combining the more ſimple, there is another act of 
the judgment required ; for ſuch combinations are not made at 


random, but for an end; and judgment is employed in fitting them 


to that end. We form complex general notions for conveniency 
of arranging our thoughts in diſcourſe and reaſoning ; and there- 
fore, of an infinite number of combinations that might be form- 
ed, we chuſe only thoſe that are uſeful and neceſſary. 


That judgment muſt be employed in dividing as well as in diſtin- 
guiſhing, appears evident. It is one thing to divide a ſubject pro- 


perly, another to cut it in pieces. Hoc non eft dividere, ſed frangere 


rem, ſaid CicERo, when he cenſured an improper diviſion of Epi- 
CURUS. Reaſon has diſcovered rules of diviſion, which have been 
known to Logicians more than two thouſand yn 


There are rules likewiſe of definition of no lefs antiquity and - 
authority. A man may no doubt divide or define properly with- 


out attending to the rules, or even without knowing them. But 
this can only be, when he has judgment to perceive that to be right 


in a particular caſe, which the rule determines to be right in all 


_ cafes. 


3 * 


J add in general, that, without ſome degree of judgment, we 
can form no accurate and diſtinct notions of things; ſo that, one 


81 12 province 
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CHAP. I. province of judgment i is, to aid us in forming clear and diſtin 
GORErpRane of things, which are sche only fit materials for rexſaning, 


This will habla. appear to bs a 1 to \ Philoſophers, who 

have always conſidered the formation of ideas of every. kind as be- 

=» longing to ſimple apprehenſion ; and that the ſole proyince;of judg- 

KS ment is to put them together i in affirmative or n ve propoſitions; ; 
and therefore it requires ſome nie. | of 


Firh, I think it ile "wy "Signs 5 5 hiv Sr 
faid in this obſervation. For if, without ſome: degree of judgment, 
a man can neither diſtinguiſh, nor divide, nor define, nor form 
any general notion, ſimple or complex, he ſurely, without ſome 
degree of judgment, cannot have in his mind che materials necel- 
a to eing. ba len emo U ; 

q E's = There 3 * ik 0 propoſition in language which does not in- 
: | | volve ſome general conception. The propoſition, that Texift, which 
Dzs CARTEs thought the firſt of all truths, and the foundation of 
l all knowledge, cannot be conceived without the conception of ex- 
| iſtence, one of the moſt abſtra general conceptions. A man can- 
8 not believe his own exiſtence, or the exiſtence of any thing he 
| ſees or remembers, until he has ſo much judgment as to diſtin- 
guiſh things that really exiſt from things which are only conceived. 
He ſees a man fix feet high; he conceives a man fixty feet high; 
he judges the firſt object to exiſt, becauſe he ſees it; the ſecond he 
does not judge to exiſt, becauſe he only conceives it. Now, I 
would aſk, Whether he can attribute exiſtence to the firſt objeR, 
and not to the ſecond, without n what ee e It 


[ | „„ impoſſible... 
How: 5 10 the ec of ane: enters into hs mad, 15 cane 


| not determine; but it muſt certainly be in the mind, as ſoon as we 


1 | _ can affirm of any thing, with underſtanding, that it exiſts. 
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In every other propoſition, the predicate at leaſt muſt be a gene- eee os 
ral notion; a predicable and an univerſal being one and the ſame. 
Beſides hs every propoſition either affirms or denies. And no 
man can have a diſtin conception of a propoſition, who does nor 
underſtand diſtinctly the meaning of affirming or denying : But 
theſe are very general conceptions, and, as was before obſerved, 
are derived from judgment, as their ſource and origin. 
J am ſenſible _ a ſtrong 3 may be made to this reaſon- 
ing, and that it may ſeem to lead to an abſurdity, or a contradic- 
tion. It may be ſaid, that every judgment is a mental affirmation 
or negation. If therefore ſome previous exerciſe of judgment be. 
neceſſary to underſtand what is meant by affirmation or negation, 


the exerciſe of judgment muſt go before any judgment, which is. 
abſurd. 


In like manner, every judgment may be expreſſed by a propoſi- 
tion, and a propoſition muſt. be conceived before we can judge of 
it. If therefore we cannot conceive the meaning of a propoſition: 
without a previous exerciſe of judgment, it follows that judgment 
muſt be previous to the conception of any propoſition, and at the 
ſame time that the conception of a propoſition muſt be previous to 
all judgment, which 1 is a contradiction. 


The reader 1 may 3 to a that I have limited what I. 
have ſaid ro diſtin conception, and ſome degree of judgment; 
and it is by this means I hope to avoid this labyrinth of abſurdity. 
and contradiction... The faculties of conception and judgment have. 

an infancy and a maturity as man has. What I have ſaid is limited 
to their mature ſtate. I believe in their infant ſtate they are very 
weak and indiſtinct; and that, by imperceptible degrees, they 
grow to maturity, each giving aid to the other, and receiving aid 
from it. But which of them firſt began this friendly intercourſe, 
is beyond my ability to determine. It is like the queſtion concern- 
ing the bird and the egg. | | 
| | 1 In: 
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In the preſent ſtate of things, it is true that every bird comes 
from an egg. and every egg from a bird; and each may be ſaid 
to be previous to the other. But if we go back to the origin of 


things, there muſt have been ſome bird that did not come from 


any egg, or ſome egg that did not tome from any bird. 


In like manner, in the mature Raw of man, diſtin conception 
of a propolition ſuppoſes ſome previous exerciſe of judgment, and 
diſtin judgment ſuppoſes diſtinct conception. Each may truly 


be faid to come from the other, as the bird from the egg, and the 


egg from the bird. But if we trace back this ſucceſſion to its ori- 
gin, that is, to the firſt propoſition that was ever conceived by the 
man, and the firſt judgment he ever formed, I determine nothing 
about them, nor do I know in what order, or how they were pro- 

duced, any more than how the bones grow in the womb of her 


| t i is with child. 


The firſt exerciſe of theſe Wenke of conception and judgment 
is hid, like the ſources of the 580 in an unknown region. 


The nechility of foie Agree of judgment to clear and diſtin 
conceptions of N may, I think, be illuſtrated oy this fimilitude. 


An artiſt, e a 988 cannot work in nis art without 


tools, and theſe tools muſt be made by art. The exerciſe of the 


art therefore is neceſſary to make the tools, and the tools are ne- 
ceſſary to the exerciſe of the art. There is the ſame appearance of 
contradiction, as in what I have advanced concerning the neceſſity 


of ſome degree of judgment, in order to form clear and diſtinct 
© conceptions of things. Theſe are the tools we muſt uſe in judging 
and in reaſoning, and without them muſt make very bungling 


work; yer theſe tools cannot 25 made without ſome exerciſe of 


| jadgment: 


The 1 of ſome degree of judgment in forming accurate 
and 
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and diſtinct notions of things will farther appear, if we conſider CHAP. I. 
Conn —— 


attentively what notions we can form, without any aid of judg- 
ment, of the objects of ſenſe, of the operations of our own minds, 
or * the relations of inte 5 | 


To begin with the objects of ſenſe. It is acknowledged on all 
hands, that the firſt notions we have of ſenſible objects are got by 
the external ſenſes only, and probably before judgment is brought 
forth; but theſe firſt notions are neither ſimple, nor are they accu- 
rate and diſtin : They are grofs and indiſtinct, and like the chaos, 
a rudis indigeflaque moles. Before we can have any diſtinct notion 
of this maſs, it muſt be analyſed; the heterogeneous parts muſt be 
ſeparated in our conception, and the ſimple elements, which before 


lay hid in the common maſs, muſt firſt be W N and then 


put together into one whole. 
y 


In this way it is that we form diſtin notions even of the objects 


of ſenſe; bur this analyſis and compoſition, by habit, becomes ſo 
eaſy, and is performed fo readily, that we are apt to overlook it, 
and to impure the diſtin notion we have formed of the object to 


the ſenſes alone; and this we are the more prone to do, becauſe, 


when once we have diſtinguithed the ſenſible qualities of the objec: 


from one another, the ſenſe gives teſtimony to each of them. 


You perceive, for inſtance, an object white, round, and a foot 
in diameter: I grant that you perceive all theſe attributes of the 
object by ſenſe; but if you had not been able to diſtinguiſſi the 
colour from the figure, and both from the magnitude, your ſenſes 
would only have given you one complex. and confuſed notion «of | 


: 1 tier gig) together. 


10 


* man h is able to ſay with heal or to determine 
in his'own' mind, that this object is white, muſt have diſtinguiſhed 
whiteneſs from other attributes. If he has not made this rr 


a he 4 not underftand what he ſays. 


d 
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. Suppoſe a cube of braſs to be preſented at the ſame time to a 
child of a year old and to a man. The regularity of the figure 
will attract the attention of both. Both have the ſenſes of fight 
and of touch in equal perfection; and therefore, if any thing be 
diſcovered in this object by the man, which cannot be diſcovered 
by the child, it muſt be owing, not to the ſenſes, but to ſome * 


; faculty which the child has not yet attained. 


Firſt, chen, the man can eaſily diſtinguiſh the 5 from the * 
which terminates it; this the child cannot do. Secondly, The man 
can perceive, that this ſurface. is made up of fix planes of the ſame 


figure and magnitude; the child cannot diſcover this. Thirdly, The 


man perceives, that each of theſe planes has four equal fides, and 
four equal angles; and that the oppoſite ſides of each A and 


the oppoſite paves are parallel. 


It will ſorely be 3 that a man of ordinary judgment may 
obſerve all this in a cube which he makes an object of contempla- 


tion, and takes time to conſider; that he may give the name of 
a ſquare, to a plane terminated by four equal ſides and four equal 


angles; and the name of a cube, to a ſolid terminated by ſix equal 


ſquares ; all this is nothing elſe but analyſing the figure of the 
object preſented to his ſenſes into its ſimpleſt elements, and again 
| N it of thoſe elements. | 


By thi 28 175 20 oo. 8 are 1 
Firft, From the one complex object which his ſenſes preſented, 
though one of che moſt ſimple the ſenſes can preſent, he educes 


many ſimple and diſtinct notions of right lines, angles, plain ſur- | 
face, ſolid, equality, paralleliſm ; notions which the child has not 


yet faculties to attain. Secondly, When he conſiders the cube as 
compounded of theſe; elements, put together in a certain order, he 
has then, and not before, a diſtinct and ſcientific notion, of a cube. 
The child neither conceives thoſe elements, Nor in what order 
N muſt be put together, i in order to make a cube; 5 and therefore 
has 
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| CHAP. I. 
has no accurate notion of a cube, which can make ie t Rs 


reaſoning. | 


| Whence I think we may conclude, that the notion which we 
have from the ſenſes alone, even of the ſimpleſt objects of ſenſe, 1s 
indiſtinct and incapable of being either deſcribed or reaſoned upon, 


until it is analyſed into its fimple clements, and conſidered as com- 
: pounded of thoſe I | 


| If we ſhould apply this reaſoning to more complex objects of 


ſenſe, the concluſion would be ſtill more evident. A dog may be 


taught to turn a jack, but he can never be taught to have a diſtinct 
notion of a jack. He ſees every part as well as a man; but the re- 


lation of the parts to one another, and to the whole, he has not 
judgment to comprehend. 


A diſtinct notion of an object, even of ſenſe, is never got in an 
inſtant; but the ſenſe performs its office in an inſtant. Time is 
not required to ſee it better, but to analyſe it, to diſtinguiſh the 

different parts, and their relation to one another, and to the whole. 


Hence it is, that when any vehement paſhon or emotion hinders 
the cool application of judgment, we get no diſtin notion of an 
object, even though the ſenſe be long directed to it. A man who 
is put into a panic, by thinking he ſees a ghoſt, may ſtare at ic 
long, without having any diſtin& notion of it; it is his under- 
ſtanding, and not his ſenſe that is diſturbed by his horror. If he 


can lay that aſide, judgment immediately enters upon its office, 


and examines the length and breadth, the colour, and figure, and 


«diſtance of the object. Of theſe, while his panic laſted, he had | 


no diſtinct notion, though his eyes were open all the time. 


When the eye of fonſs' is 8 but that of Ns: {hut by a : 


panic, or any violent emotion that engroſſes the mind, we ſee 
things confuſedly, and probably much in the ſame manner that 
brutes and 1 idiots do, and infants before the uſe of judgment. 


x Tet | There 
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There are therefore notions of the objects of fenſe which are 
groſs and indiſtinct; and there are others that are diſtin and ſci- 
entific. The former may be got from the ſenſes alone; but the 
latter cannot be obrained without ſome degree of r ps 


The 1 and accurate notions wet geometry reſents to us 


of a point, a right line, an angle, a ſquare, a circle, of ratios di- 
rect and inverſe, and others of that kind, can find no admittance 


into a mind that has nor ſome degree of judgment. They are not 
properly ideas of the ſenſes, nor are they got by compounding 


ideas of the ſenſes ; but, by analyſing the ideas or notions we get 


by the ſenſes into their ſimpleſt elements, and again combining 
theſe elements into various, 1 and elegant ne Which the 
fenſes never did nor can exhibit. 142 FOLKS | 

Had Mr Hon attended "FO to this, it ought to have prevent- 
ed a very bold attempt, which he has proſecuted through four- 
teen pages of his Treatiſe of Human Nature, to prove that geo- 


metry is founded upon ideas that a are not cr and axioms that 


_ 


are not preciſely true. 


A Mathematician might be tempted to think, that the man who 


feriouſly undertakes this has no great acquaintance with geometry ; 


but I apprehend it is to. be imputed to another cauſe, to a zeal for 
his own ſyſtem. We ſee that even men of genius may be drawn 
into ſtrange paradoxes, by an attachment to a favourite idol of the 
e £52: . it „ ſo coſtly a ſacrifice. | 


We beate think; hs the devotees of the "JON BEING 
pay no ſmall tribute to her authority, when they renounce their 
five ſenſes in obedience to her decrees. Mr Hume's devotion to his 


& om carries himeven to rawple upon mathematical demonſtration. . 


The fubdamental articles of his ſynem are, that alt the percep- 
tions of Hahn mind are eithet Pa en or ideas; ; and that 
| ideas 
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ideas are only faint copies of impreſſions. The idea of a right line, 


therefore, is only a faint copy of ſome line that has been ſeen, or 


felt by touch; and the faint copy cannot be more perfect than the 
original. Now of ſuch right lines, it is evident, that the axioms 
of geometry are not preciſely true ; for two lines that are ſtraight 
to our fight. or touch may include a ſpace, or they may meet in 


more points than one. If therefore we cannot form any notion of 


a ſtraight line more accurate than that which we have from the 
ſenſes of fight and touch, geometry has no ſolid foundation. If, 
on the other hand, the geometrical axioms are preciſely true, the 
idea of a right line is not copied from any impreſſion of fight or 
touch, but muſt have a different origin, and a more perfect ſtandard. 


As the Geometrician, by reflecting only upon the extenſion and 
figure of matter, forms a ſet of notions more accurate and ſcienti- 
fic than any which the ſenſes exhibit ; ſo the natural Philoſopher, 
reflecting upon other attributes of matter, forms another ſer, ſuch 
as thoſe of denſity, quantity of matter, velocity, momentum, flui- 
_ dity, elaſticity, centres of gravity, and of oſcillation. Theſe no- 
tions are accurate and ſcientific ; but they cannot enter into a mind 
that has not ſome degree of judgment, nor can we make them intel- 


ligible to children, until they have ſome ripeneſs of underſtanding. 


In navigation, the notions of latitude, longitude, courſe, lee- 
way, cannot be made intelligible to children; and ſo it is with re- 
gard to the terms of every ſcience, and of every art about which 
we can reaſon. They have had their five ſenſes as perfect as men, 
for years before they are capable of diſtinguiſhing, comparing, and 
perceiving the relations of things, ſo as to be able to form ſuch 


notions. They acquire the intellectual powers by a ſlow progreſs, 


and by imperceptible degrees, and by means of them learn to form 


diſtinct and accurate notions of 1 which che ſenſes could ne- 


ver have 1 im parted. 


| Having faid ſo much of the notions we gerfrom t the ſenſes alone 
| EEE of 
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of the objects of ſenſe, let us next conſider what notions we can 
have from conſciouſneſs alone of the operations of our minds. 
Mr Lock very properly calls conſciouſneſs an internal ſenſe. 
Ic gives the like immediate knowledge of things in the mind, that 
is, of our own thoughts and feelings, as the ſenſes give us of things 


external. There is this difference, however, that an external ob- 


ject may be at reſt, and the ſenſe may be employed about it for 
ſome time. But the objects of conſciouſneſs are never at reſt; 
the ſtream of thought flows like a river, without ſtopping a mo- 
ment; the whole train of thought paſſes in ſucceſſion under the 
eye 6f conſciouſneſs, which is always employed about the preſent. 
But is it conſciouſneſs that analyſes complex operations, diſtin- 
guiſhes their different ingredients, and combines them in diſtinct 
parcels under general names? This ſurely is not the work of con- 
ſciouſneſs, nor can it be performed without reflection, recollecting 
and judging of what we were conſcious of, and diſtinctly remem- 
ber. This reflection does not appear in children. Of all the 
powers of the mind, it ſeems to be of the lateſt grown, N A 
mann is e 1 is _ | 5 


Conſciouſneſz, Gala a {kind of interail rene, nh no more Sins | 
us diſtinct and accurate notions of the operations of our minds, 
than the external ſenſes can give of external objects. Reflection 
upon the operations of our minds is the ſame kind of operation 


with that by which we form diſtin notions of extefnal objects. 
They differ not in their nature, but in this only, that one is em- 


ployed about external, and the other about internal objects; and 
both e . uy g nig be _ IO) i 


Mr Lose has reſtricted the word cb i ehich is em- 
Pork about the operations of our minds, without any authority, 
as I think, from cuſtom, the arbiter of language: For ſurely I may 
reflect upon what I have ſeen or heard, as well as upon what 1 


have ws wok The word, in its proper: and: common meaning, is 
| | | e 
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equally dpplicabla to objects of ſenſe, and to objects of confeiouſ 


neſs. He has likewiſe confounded reflection with conſciouſneſs, 


and ſeems not to have been aware that they are different powers, 


and appear at very different periods of life. 


I that eminent Philoſopher had been aware of theſe miſtakes 
about the meaning of the word reflection, he would, I think, have 
ſeen, that as it is by reflection upon the operations of our own 
minds that we can form any diſtinct and accurate notions of them, 
and not by conſciouſneſs without reflection; ſo it is by reflection 
upon the objects of ſenſe, and not by the ſenſes without reflection, 
that we can form diſtinct notions of them. Reflection upon any 
thing, whether external or internal, makes it an object of our in- 
tellectual powers, by which we ſurvey it on all ſides, and form. 
ſuch nit about it as appear to be Juſt and true. 


1 propoſed, in the third place, to 1 our notions of the re- 
lations of things: And here I think, that, without aden, we 


cannot have any notion of relations. 


There are two ways in which we get the notion of relations. 
The firſt is, by comparing the related objects, when we have before 
had the conception of both. By this compariſon, we perceive the 
relation, either immediately, or by a proceſs of reaſoning. That 
my foot is longer than my finger, I perceive immediately; and 
chat three is the half of ſix. This immediate perception is imme- 
diate and intuitive judgment. That the angles at the baſe of an 
iſoſceles triangle are equal, I perceive by a proceſs of reaſoning, 
in which it e:willbe REN there 1s indem enn E dy y TA vs 


ii way in n we get the notion of” relations (ebich 


ſeems not to have occurred to Mr Locks) is, when, by attention 
to one of the related objects, we perceive or judge, that it maſt, . 
from its nature, have a certain relation to ſomething elſe, which 


before perhaps we: never chought af; and. thus our to 
one 
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„ 
one of the related objects produces the notion of a — and 
of a certain relation between them. 


Thus, OM "I atten to "IE figure, weight, I cannot help 
Judging theſe to be qualities which cannot exiſt without a ſubject ; 
chat is, ſomething which is coloured, figured, heavy. If I had 
not perceived ſuch things to be qualities, I'ſhould never have had 


: "ny notion of their 5: 86 qr or of en relation to it. 


4 


By ii 6 ro the operations of chinkiog,'r memory, e 


we perceive or judge, that there muſt be ſomething which thinks, 


remembers, and reaſons, which we call the mind. When we at- 


tend to any change that happens in Nature, judgment informs us, 


that there muſt be a cauſe of this change, which had power to pro- 
duce it; and thus we get the notions of cauſe and effect, and of 
the relation between them. When we attend to body, we perceive 
that it cannot exiſt without ſpace ; hence we get the notion of 
ſpace, (which is neither an object of ſenſe nor of conſciouſneſs), 


and of the relation which bodies have to a certain Portion of un- 


N gr 1 70 as s their dee 


* _ 
J 29 ia : \ * Py x 
o = 1 * 3 * $ 


I Acad, therefore, Hike all our an of we may 


more properly be aſerĩbed to judgment as their ſource and origin, 


than to any other power of the mind. We muſt firſt perceive re- 


lations by our judgment, before we can conceive them without 


judging of them; as we muſt firſt perceive colours by fight, be- 
fore we can conceive them without ſeeing them. I think Mr 
Locke, when he comes to ſpeak of the ideas of relations, does 
not ſay that they are ideas of fenſation or reflection, but only that 
they terminate in and are concerned about ens of ſenſation or 


285 11 8 N 328 8 
refleAion. | FE 


F 


he notions of ariry and number are ſo abſtract, chat it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould enter into the mind until it has fome degree 
of Judgment. We dee with what difficulty, and how ſlowly, chil- 


dren 
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| dren learn to uſe, with underſtanding, the names even of ſmall 

numbers, and how they exult in this acquiſition when they have 

attained it, Every number is conceived by the relation which it 

bears to unity, or to known combinations of units; and upon that 

account, as well as on account of its abſtract nature, all diſtinct 
notions of it require ſome | dngrea of Judgment. 


In its proper place, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow, that judgment 


is an ingredient in all determinations of taſte; in all moral deter- 
minations; and in many of our paſſions and affections. So that 
this operation, after we come to have any exerciſe of judgment, 
mixes with moſt of the operations of our minds, and, in analy- 
ſing them, cannot be overlooked without confuſion and error. 


HAN N 
Of Common Senſe. : 


HE word /en/e, in common language, ſeems to have a dif-- 


ferent meaning from that which it has in the writings of 
- Philoſophers; and thoſe different meanings are apt to be confound- 


ed, and to occaſion embarraſſment and error. 


Not to go back to ancient philoſophy upon this point, modern 
Philoſophers confider ſenſe as a power that has nothing to do with 
judgment. Senſe they conſider as the power by which we re- 
ceive certain ideas or impreſſions from objects; and judgment as 
the power by which we compare thoſe ideas, and perceive their 
neceſſary en and diſagreements. £ 


The external-ſenſes give us the idea of colour, figure, ſound, and: 


other qualities of body, primary or ſecondary. Mr Locks gave 
the name af an internal ſenſe to conſciouſneſs, becauſe by it we 
Aan | | ; have 
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have che ideas of thought, memory, renſdning, and r operations 
of our own minds. Dr HurchESsON of Glaſgow, conceiving that 
we have ſimple and original ideas which cannot be imputed either 


to the external ſenſes, or to conſciouſneſs, introduced other internal 


ſenſes; ſuch as the ſenſe of harmony, the ſenſe of beauty, and the 
moral ſenſe. Ancient Philoſophers alſo ſpake of internal ſenſes, of 
wank 15 (7197 ch was hecounted-: one. 


But all theſe ſenſes, whaher external or akin likes been re- 
preſented-by- Philoſophers, as the means of furniſhing our minds 
with ideas, without including any kind of judgment. Dr Hur- 


 CHESON defines a ſenſe ro be a determination of the mind to receive 


any idea from the eke of an __ IEEE on our will. 


* By this term (ſenſe) Philoſophers i in general have denominated 


_ < thoſe faculties, in conſequence of which we are liable to feelings 


relative to ourſelves only, and from which they have not pre- 
« tended to draw any concluſions concerning the nature of things; 
« whereas truth is not relative, but abſolute and real. Dr PRIES T- 


LY' 8 n ef Pr 2 oc page 125 
on the contrary, . in common e fender always implies | 
judgment. A man of ſenſe is a man of judgment. Good ſenſe is 


good judgment. Nonſenſe is what is evidently contrary to right 


judgment. Common ſenſe is that degree of judgment which is 
common to . 1 mares we Can ——_ and tranſact buligeſs, 


:Sroing ey blating by Philoſophers: are © calle Nd, ad we 
have ideas by them ; by the vulgar they are called ſenſes, becauſe 
we judge by them. We judge of colours by the eye; of ſounds. by 


the ear; of beauty and deformity by taſte; of right and wine: in 


\ 


conduct, » by our moral ſenſe or LO 
e Philoſophers, who reproſect it as a fole province of 


ſenſe a furniſn us with idens, fall ua rares into the popular opi- 
| nion, 
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nion, that they are judging faculties. Thus Locke, book 4. CHAP. Tf. 


chap. 11. © And of this, (that the quality or accident of colour 

* doth really exiſt, and hath a being without me,) the greateſt 

** aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and to which my faculties can at- 
* tain, 1s the fog of my eyes, which are the proper and ſole 
Eq of this thing.” 


This popular meaning of the word /en/e is not peculiar to the 
Engliſh language. The correſponding words in Greek, Latin, and 
I believe in all the European languages, have the ſame latitude. 
The Latin words ſentire, ententia, ſenſa, ſenſus, from the laſt of 


which the Engliſh word ſenſt is borrowed, expreſs judgment or 


opinion, and are applied indifferently to objects of external ſenſe, 
of Toy of morals, r of the underſtanding. 


I cannot pretend to aſlign the reaſon why a word, which i is no 
term of art, which is familiar in common converſation, ſhould have 
ſo different a meaning in philoſophical writings. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that the philoſophical meaning correſponds perfectly with the 
account which Mr Locks and other modern Philoſophers give of 
judgment. For if the ſole province of the ſenſes, external and in- 
ternal, be to furniſh the mind with the ideas about which we judge 
and reaſon, it ſeems to be a natural conſequence, that the ſole pro- 
vince of judgment ſhould be to compare thoſe ideas, and to perceive 
| their 11 relations. 


| Theſe two opinions ſeem to be ſo connected, that one may have 
been the cauſe of the other. I apprehend, however, that if both 
be true, there is no room left for any knowledge or judgment, 
either of the real exiſtence of contingent things, or of their con- 
tingent relations. | 


To return to the popular meaning of the word ſenſe. I believe | 
it would be much more difficult to find good authors who never 


uſe it in that meaning, than to find ſuch as do. | 
| | : Uun "<8 We 
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We may take Mr Pop as and authority for the meaning of an 


Engliſh word. He uſes it often, and in his Epiſtle to the Earl of 
BURLINGTON, has made a little deſcant _ it. 


Oft have you hinted to your a Peer, 

“ A certain truth, which many buy too dear; 

« Something there is more needful than expence, 
And. ſomething previous ev'n to taſte, — tis ſenſe. 
„ Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heaven; 

« And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven ; 
A light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive, | | 

9 en and LE NOTRE have it not to * 201 


This in rf light or r ſenſe i is given by 1 Heaven. 1 to different perſons 


in different degrees. There is a certain degree of it which is ne- 
ceſfary to our being ſubjects of law and government, capable of 
managing our own affairs, and anſwerable for our conduct towards 
others: This is, called common ſenſe, becauſe it is common to all 
men with whom we can tranſact buſineſs, or Call; to account for 
thelf CO 1 5 


* 


5 

The Jaws of al 1 7 nations diſtinguiſh thoſe who 180 this 
gift of Heaven, from thoſe who have it not. The laſt may have 
rights which ought not to be violated, but having no underſtand- 
ing in themſelves to direct their actions, the laws appoine them to 
be guided by the underſtanding of others. It is eafily diſcerned by 
its effects in mens actions, in their ſpeeches, and even in their looks; 
and when it is made a queſtion, whether a man has this natural gift 


or not, a judge or a jury, upon a ſhort converſation with him, 


can, for the moſt part, determine the queſtion with great aſſurance. 


that are ſelf- evident, and which he diſtinctly apprehends. 


The ſame degree of underſtanding which makes a man capable 


of acting with common prudence 1 in the conduct of life, makes him 


capable of diſcovering what is true and what is- falſe in matters 


All 
8 
Fa 
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All knowledge, and all ſcience, muſt be built upon principles 
that are ſelf-evident; and of ſuch principles, every man who has 
common ſenſe is a competent judge, when he conceives them di- 
ſtinctly. Hence it is, that diſputes very often terminate in an 2 
peal- to common ſenſe. . | 


While the parties agree in the firſt principles on. which their ar- 
guments are grounded, there is room for reaſoning ; but when one 
denies what to the other appears too evident to need, or to admit 
of proof, reaſoning ſeems to be at an end; an appeal is made to 
common ſenſe, and each party is left to enjoy his own opinion. 


There ſeems to be no remedy for this, nor any way left to diſ- 
cuſs ſuch appeals, unleſs the deciſions of common ſenſe can be 
brought into a code, in which all reaſonable men ſhall acquieſce. 
This indeed, if it be poſſible, would be very deſirable, and would 
ſupply a deſideratum in logic; and why ſhould it be thought im- 
poſſible that reaſonable men a ſhould agree in things that are ſelf- 
evident? 


All chat is intended in this chapter, is to explain che meaning of 


common ſenſe, that it may not be treated, as it has been by ſome, 


as a new principle, or as a word without any meaning. I have en- 


deavoured to ſhew, that ſenſe, in its moſt common, and therefore 
its moſt proper meaning, ſignifies judgment, though Philoſophers 
often uſe it in another meaning. From this it is natural to think, 


that common ſenſe thould mean common judgment; and fo it 


really does. 


What the 3 Javits are which divide common judgment from 
what 1s beyond it on the one hand, and from what falls ſhort of it 
on the other, may be difficult to determine; and men may agree 

in the meaning of the word who have different opinions about 
thoſe limits, or who even never thought of fixing them. This is 
-- nn as, chat all Engliſhmen ſhould mean the ſame thing 
_ | Uuu 2 by 
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CHAP: U, by the county of York, tough perhaps not a hondredrh part of | 


' I remember two very eminent authors who have put this queſtion ; 


them can point out its preciſe limits. 


Indeed, it 3 to e chat common ſenſe is as unambiguous a 
word, and as well underſtood as the county of York. We find it 
in innumerable places in good writers; we hear it on innumerable 


occaſions in converfation ; and, as far as I am able to judge, al- 


ways in the ſame meaning. And ma is OY che reaſon NOR 
ir is ſo nN defined or 8 : 18 


De e in Tg e he gives, to 4 chat ne 


n ſignifies underſtanding, ſoundneſs of faculties, ſtrength of 


natural reaſon, quotes Dr BEnNTLey for what may be called a de- 
finition of common ſenſe, though probably not intended for that 
purpoſe, but mentioned accidentally: -'* God hath endowed man- 
< kind with power and abilities, which en natural ee Aan 
*" beer and common ſenſe.” A 


Ir is true, 10 common ſenſe 3 is a a: _d not a : ſcholaſtic 
word; and by moſt of thoſe who have treated ſ. yſtemarically of 


the powers of the underſtanding, it is only occafionally mention- 
el, as it is by other writers. But I recollect two philoſophical 
writers, who are exceptions to this remark. One is Bo rrIER, who 


treated largely of common ſenſe, as a principle of knowledge, 
above fifty years ago. The other is Biſhop BERKrUET, who, I think, 
has laid as much ſtreſs upon common ſenſe, in oppoſition to the 
doctrines of Philoſophers, as any Philoſopher that has come after 
him. If the reader chuſes to look back to Eſſay II. chap. 10. he 
will be ſatisfied of this, from the quotations there mane wor an- 


* en which 1 it is e ee e here to en 


1 


ee aſk what common ſenſe: 16; bernd . man bes 
heves himſelf poſſeſſed of it, and would take it for an imputation 
upon his underſtanding to be thought unacquainted with ir. Vet 


and | 
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and it is not improper to hear their ſentiments upon a len ſo CHAP. I. 


eee nn. and ſo , canvaſſed. 


It is well known, that. Lord usern gave to one of his 
Treatiſes the title of Senſus Communis; an Eſſay on the freedom of wit 
and humour, in à leiter 10 a friend; in which he puts his friend in 
mind of a free converſation with ſome of their friends on the ſub- 
jects of morality and religion. Amidſt the different opinions ſtart- 
ed and maintained with great life and ingenuity, one or other would 
every now and then take the liberty to appeal to common ſenſe. 
Every one allowed the appeal; no one would offer to call the au- 
thority of the court in queſtion, till a gentleman, whoſe good un- 
derſtanding was never yet brought in doubt, deſired the company 

vr ovine that cen would tell him het, common ſenſe, was. 


1. 


ib tri 

* «If, ſaid va hat the l ſenſes we were to data cialis 

« N judgment, and by the word common, the generality, or any 
« conſiderable part of mankind, it would be hard to diſcover where 


the ſubject of common ſenſe could lie; for that which was ac- 


cording to the ſenſe of one part of mankind, was againſt the 


* ſenſe of another: And if the majority were to determine common 


* ſenſe, it would change as often as men changed. That in religion, 


« common ſenſe was as hard to determine as catholic or orthodox. 
* bas to one was n to another was demonſtration. 


5 « In 1 if 5 Britiſh e or n ſenſe were cighe, Turkiſh 
and French muſt certainly be wrong. And as mere nonſenſe, 
* as paſſive obedience ſeemed, we found it to be the common ſenſe 


© of a great party among ourſelves, a greater party in Europe, 
* and perhaps the greateſt part of all the world beſides. As for 
* morals, the difference was ſtill wider; for even the Philoſo- 
++ phers could never agree in one and the fame ſyſtem. And fome 
© even of our moſt admired modern Philoſophers had fairly told 


10 us, that virtue and 8 had no other law or nen than mere 


en eee 99h; 
This 
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bein the ſceptical ſpeech before recited. 
"70 what certain knowledge or aſſurance of things may be recovered 


ledge, are the dictates of common ſenſe, he ſums up the whole 


E 8 8 AT VI. 


This is the ſubſtance of the gentleman's een which, I ap- 
prehend, explains the meaning of the word perfectly, and contains 


all that has been ſaid, or can be ſaid againſt the authority of com- 


mon n be t the 1 5 ag of e ue 9 


As ae is no mention of any anſwer i made to > Us 
ſpeech, we might be apt to conclude, that the noble author adopt- 
ed the ſentiments of che intelligent gentleman, whoſe ſpeech he re- 


cites. But the contrary is manifeſt, from the title of Segſus Com- 


munis given to his Eſſay, from his frequent uſe ra the word; and 


from the whole tenor of m_ N ee 


1 


The Ae appears to de a double intention in "_ Elfe. 
correſponding to the double title prefixed to it. One intention is, 
to juſtify the uſe of wit, humour, and ridicule, in diſcuſſing 
among friends the graveſt ſubjects. Pian very well ſuppoſe, 
* ſays he, men may be frighted out of their wits; but I have no 
“ apprehenſion they ſhould be laughed out of them. I can hardly 
« ;magine, that, in a pleaſant way, they ſhould ever be talked out 
of their love for n or reaſoned © out 174 wander and com- 


mon ſenſe.” hdg of, 


The oftier intention, ſignified by the title Sen/us Communic, is car- 


ried on hand in hand with the firſt, and is to ſhnew, that common 


ſenſe is not ſo vague and uncertain a thing as it is un ep y- to 
« I will try,” ſays he, 


in that very way, (to wit, of humour, ) by which all certainty, 
1 tught, was loſt, and : an endleſs ſcepticiſm introduced. * 


He gives n cpiliciſins'r upon the 0 ſenſus communis in 35. 
NAL, HORACE, and SENECA; and after ſhewing, in a facetious 


way throughout the Treatiſe, that the fundamental principles of 


morals, of politics, of criticiſm, and of every” branch of know- 


in 
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in theſe words: That ſome moral and philoſophical truths 
e there are ſo evident in themſelves, that it would be eaſier to ima- 
„ gine half mankind run mad, and joined preciſely in the ſame 
&« ſpecies of folly, than to admit any thing as truth, which ſhould 

be advanced againſt ſuch natural knowledge, fundamental rea- 
* ſon, and common ſenſe.” And, on taking leave, he adds: 
And now, my friend, ſhould you find I had moraliſed in any 
« tolerable manner, according to common ſenſe, and without 
* ms I {ſhould be — with my performance.” | 


CHAP. 1I. 
—ů— ad 


Ancthier:s eminent writer hn has put the queſtion whit com- 
mon EE) is, is e the famous Archbiſhop of Cammbray, 


That ingenious and pious a having ba an early prepol- 
ſeſſion in favour of the Carteſian philoſophy, made an attempt to 
_ eſtabliſh, on a ſure foundation, the metaphyſical arguments which 
Drs CARTEs. had invented to prove the being of the Deity. . For 
this purpoſe, he begins wich the Carteſian doubt. He proceeds 
to find out the truth of his own exiſtence, and then to examine 
wherein the evidence and certainty of this and other ſuch primary 
truths conſiſted. This, according to Carteſian principles, he places 
in the clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of the ideas. On the contrary, 
he places the abſurdiry of the contrary propoſitions, i in their being 
repugnant to bis clear and ang ideas. 


5 To illufirate 3 hs 4 various examples of queftions mani- 
feſtly abſurd and ridiculous, which every man of common under- 
ſtanding would art firſt fight perceive to be ſo, and then goes on 
to this att 


— 
— 


What is it that makes theſe queſtions ridiculous ? Wheveia 
« does this ridicule preciſely confiſt ? It will perhaps be replied, 
e that it conſiſts in this, that they ſhock common ſenſe. Bur 
© what is this ſame common ſenſe ?. It is not the firſt notions that 
all men have equally of the ſame things. This common ſenſe, 

= | * which 


E 88A YT WI. 


* which is always and in all places the ſame; which prevents en- 
„ quiry; which makes enquiry in ſome caſes ridiculous; which, 


« inſtead of enquiring, makes a man laugh whether he will or 


* not; which puts it out of a man's power to doubt; this ſenſe, 
* which only waits to be conſulted ; which ſhows itſelf at the 
* firſt glance, and immediately diſcovers the evidence or the ab- 
12 —_ of a e Wy is not ns rhe ſame that I call _y ideas ? 


4 Behold IM thee "90 or paid notions, which it is not 
* in my power either to contradict or examine, and by which I 
“ examine and decide in every caſe, inſomuch that I laugh inſtead 
of anſwering, as often as any thing is propoſed to me, which 
18 ny qv de to True toſs: mu eng MM. 


1 ſhall only m upon this: maſſage, 4 Fs incerpretation 
it gives of Des CaRTEs criterion of truth, whether juſt or not, 


is che er e and che moſt menen 1 have met with. 


Aeg r to mention one - paſſage Fake Gomes, wad to Fudd 
two or three from late writers, which ſhow that this word 1 is not 
become feu nor has 3 its mea | 

De Oratore, lb. * Onities enim tacito cava ſenſu, ſine 
ulla arte aut ratione, in artibus ac rationibus, rea ac prava 
& dijudicant. Idque cum faciant in picturis, et in ſignis, et in 


aliis operibus, ad quorum intelligentiam a natura minus habent 


jnſtrumenti, tum multo oſtendunt magis in verborum, nume- 
© rorum, vocumque judicio; quod ea ſint in communibus in- 


« fixa ſenſibus; ee earum rerum quemquam funditus natura 


IF voluit Ins | 


6 commits a miſtake, goes no farther, but renewing his appeal 


# 


Home's Eſſays and Treatiſes; . 115 p. 5. But a Philoſopher 
* who propoſes only to repreſent the common ſenſe of mankind 
in more beautiful and more-engaging colours, if by accident he 


0 
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OF COMMON SENSE. 


to common ſenſe, and the natural ſentiments of the mind, re- 
turns into the right path, and ſecures himſelf from * dan- 
gerous illuſion.” 


 Hume's Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 2. 
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Thoſe who have refuſed the reality of moral diſtinctions may 
be ranked among the diſingenuous diſputants. The only way 
of converting an antagoniſt of this kind is to leave him to him- 
ſelf: For, finding that nobody keeps up the controverſy with 
him, tis probable he will ar laſt, of himſelf, from mere weari- 
neſs, come over to the fide of common ſenſe and reaſon.” 


PRIEST 's Inſtitutes, Prelim. Eſſay, vol. 1. p. 27. © Becauſe 
common ſenſe is a ſufficient guard againſt many errors in reli- 


gion, it ſeems to have been taken for granted, that that com- 
mon ſenſe is a ſufficient inſtructor alſo, whereas in fact, with- 


out poſitive inſtruction, men would naturally have been mere 


ſavages with reſpect to religion; as, without fimilar inſtruction, 
they would be favages with reſpect to the arts of life and rhe 
ſciences. Common ſenſe can only be compared to a judge ; 


but what can a judge do without evidence and proper materials 


from which t to form a judgment: "£4 


PrresTLY's Exainiilatich of Dr Rs, Gr page 127. But 


ſhould we, out of complaiſance, admit that what has hitherto 
been called judgment may be called ſenſe, it is making too free 


with the eſtabliſhed ſignification of words to call it common 


ſenſe, which, in common acceptation, has long been appropri- 


ated to a very different thing, viz. To that capacity for judging 
capacities are ca- 


pable of.” Page 129. I ſhould there ore expect, that if a 
man was ſo totally deprived of common ſenſe as not to be able 
to diſtinguiſh truth from falſchood in one caſe, he would be 
© equally incapable of diſtinguiſhing it in another.” | 


XXX | | From 
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From this cloud of teſtimonies, to which, hundreds might be 
added, I apprehend, that whatever cenſure; is thrown upon thoſe 
who have ſpoke of common ſenſe as a principle of knowledge, or 
who have appealed to it in matters that are ſelf-evident, will fall 
light, when there are ſo many to ſhare in it. Indeed, the autho- 
rity of this triburial is too facred:and venerahle, and has preſerip-. 
tion todo long in its favdur to be now, aiſely called in queſtion. 
Thoſe who àre diſpoſed to do ſo, may remember the ſhrewd ſay- 


ing of Mr ABEL When reaſon is againſt, a man, a man will 


5 dc 0-07 fo man. - This 4s equally Fpplicable Kaoppmon ſraſe 
en box ng eie 10 n 5,1% 01 3545 
From the account I IN given of the meaning of this term, it 
15 K to Judge 21 of the projer-aie ang of the abuſe, of it. 


4 *'T 3 err throne by © 7 1 « 4 * "vl % 1 p 
4 1 } 125 711 4 4 8 1 


Ae 18 abſurd! ta eoncsiye bas chere can! ins any,9 * between 


ha and commoniſenſe. It is indeed the firſt- born of reaſon, 
and as they are commonly: joined, FOgeFReT, ine Fpoegh. ang 7 in writing, | 


ny are 3 in 88 r 211 02 Holen 11% £39 

We lid to be a or two e The firſt is to, 
judge of things; ſelfevident ;: the ſecond; to. draw concluſions that. 
are not ſelf-evident from thoſe: that are. The firſt, c of thele is t che 
province, and the ſole province of common ſenſe; and therefore 
it coincides with reaſon; in its whole extent, OY 18 only another 
namè for one branch or one degree of reaſon. Perhaps it may be 
ſaid, Why then ſhould; yon give it a particular name, ſince it 18 
acknowledged. to be only a degree of reaſon? It would be a ſuffi- 
cient h A to. this, _ do you. aboliſh, a name, which i is, to be 


18 foudd 5 in all ere e 8 back as we can trace them, is not 
without ſomie 228 203 125 bonn mon : "Fin e 
hong ui zi poiminoonlit 


But there is an obvious reaſon why this degree of JG ſhould 
"7 | | have 
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have a name appropriated toit ; and that is, that in the greateſt 
part of mankind no other degree of reaſon. is to be found. It is 
this degree that entitles them to the denomination of reaſonable 
creatures. It is this degree of reaſon, and this only, that makes 
a man capable of managing his own affairs, and anſwerable for 
his conduct towards others. There is therefore the beſt reaſon 


why it ſhould have a name appropriated to it. 


Theſe two degrees of reaſon differ in other reſpects, which 
would be ſufficient to entitle them to diſtinct names. 


The firſt 4 18 Poa, S ut of 3 And where Heaven has 


not given it, no education can ſupply the want. The ſecond is 


learned by practice and rules, when the firſt is not wanting. A 
man, who has common ſenſe. may be taught to reaſon. But if he 
has Not that gift, no teaching will 'make him able cither to Judge 


of firſt principles or to reaſon from them. y 


I have only this farther to n lh the province of com- 
mon ſenſe is more extenſive in refutation than in confirmation. 
A concluſion drawn by a train of juſt reaſoning from true prin- 
ciples cannot poffibly* contradict any decifion of common ſenſe, 
becauſe truth will always be conſiſtent: with. itſelf. Neither can 
ſuch a concluſion receive any confirmation from common ſenſe, 


becauſe i it! is not within f its 0 1 | 

But it is bebe, 8 ie out en falſe i. 
by an error in reaſoning; a man may be led to a concluſion that 
contradicts the deciſions of common ſenſe. In this caſe, the con- 


cluſion is within the juriſdiction of common ſenſe, though the 


reaſoning on which it was grounded be not; and a man of com- 


mon ſenſe may fairly reject the concluſion, without being able to 


ſhew the e error of the RR hag led to it. 


5 Thus, if „ by a ee of intricate demonſtra- 
X x x 2 tion, 
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tion, in which ſome falſe ſtep was made, ſhould be brought to this 
concluſion, that two quantities, which are both equal to a third, are 


Not equal to each other, a man of common ſenſe, without pre- 


tending to be a judge of the demonſtration, is well entitled to re- 


. jet the concluſion, and to pronounce it abſurd. 


CHAP. III. 


| Sentiments of fee — FOO 


i A DIFFERENCE about the meaning # a SER INE not to occa- 


ſion diſputes among Philoſophers : : But it is often very proper to 
take notice of ſuch differences, in order to prevent verbal diſputes. 


There are, indeed, no words in language more liable to ambigui- 


ty than thoſe by which we expreſs the operations of the mind ; 
and the moſt candid and judicious may ſometimes be led into dif: | 


ferent opinions about their * meaning. 


I hinted before what 1 * to be a 8 in Mr Locke 
with regard to the meaning of the word judgment, and mention- 
ed what I apprehend may have led him into it. But let us hear 
nr Eſſay, book 4. chap. 14. 4 The faculty which God has 

given to man to ſupply the want of clear and certain knowledge, 


« where chat cannot be had, is judgment; whereby the mind takes 
“ 3ts ideas to agree or diſagree; or, which is the ſame, any pro- 


poſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative 


evidence in the proofs. Thus the mind has two faculties, con- 
verſant about truth and falſehood. Fig, Knowledge, whereby 


e jt certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of any ideas. Secondly, Judgment, which 
“ 1s the putting 1deas . or  Jeparnting them from one an- 
| 4: other 
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© other in the mind, when their certain agreement or diſagreement CHAP. Hl. 


<< 1s Not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo.” 


Knowledge, I think, ſometimes fignifies things known; ſome- 

times that act of the mind by which we know them. And in like 
manner opinion ſometimes fignifies things believed; ſometimes 
the act of the mind by which we believe them. But judgment is 
the faculty which is exerciſed in both theſe acts of the mind. In 
knowledge, we judge without doubting; in opinion, with ſome 
mixture of doubt. But I know no authority, beſides that of Mr 
Locks, for calling knowledge a faculty, any more than for calling 
opinion a faculty. 


Neither do I think that knowledge is confined within the narrow 
limits which Mr Locke aſſigns to it; becauſe the far greateſt part 


of what all men call human knowledge, is in things which neither 


admit of intuitive nor of demonſtrative proof. 
| 3 


I have all along uſed the word judgment in a more extended ſenſe 
than Mr Locke does in the paſſage above mentioned. I under- 
ſtand by it that operation of mind, by which we determine, con- 


cerning any thing that may be expreſſed by a propoſition, whether 


it be true or falſe. Every propoſition is either true or falſe; ſo is 


every judgment. A propoſition may be ſimply conceived without 


judging of it. But when there is not only a conception of the 
propoſition, but a mental affirmation or negation, an aſſent or diſ- 
ſent of the underſtanding, whether weak or ſtrong, that is judgment. 


I think, that ſince the days of ARISTOTLE, Logicians have ta- 
ken the word in that ſenſe, and other writers, for the moſt part, 
though there are other meanings, which there is no danger of con- 
founding with this. | 


We may ks the authority of Dr Isaac Warrs, as a Logi- 
. cian, as a man who underſtood Engliſh, and who had a juſt eſteem 


331 
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of Mr Lockz's Eſſay. Logic. tatrod. page 5. Judgment is 


that operation of the mind, wherein we join two or more ideas 
* together by one affirmation or negation ; that is, we either affirm 
« or deny his to be that. So this tree is bigh; that horſe is not fevift ; 
„ the mind of man ig à thinking being ; ; mere matter has no thought be- 
% longing to it; God is juſt ; good men are often mi iſerable i in this world ; 
"8 righteous governor will make a difference betwixt the evil and the 
„ good; which ſentences are the effect of judgment, and are called 
% propoſitions.” And part 2. chap. 2. ſect. 9. The evidence of 
® ſenſe i is, when we frame a propoſition according to the diate 
* of any of our ſenſes. So we judge, that graſs is green; that a 
% trumpet gives a . found; that fire burns wood"; water is ſo ot ; 
and iron bard.” 5 


In this meaning, judgment extends to every kind of evidence, 
probable or certain, and to every degree of aſſent or diſſent. It 
extends to all knowledge as well as to all opinion; with this dif- 
ference only, that in knowledge 1 it is more firm and ſteady, like a 
houſe founded upon a rock. In opinion it ſtands upon a weaker 
foundation, and i is more liable to be ſhaken and overturned. 

, : | 77 e O01 tat 103 PIX 1 2 

Theſe Gitkerenbei about the' meaning f nds are not mention- 
ed as if truth was on one ſide, and error on the other, but as an 
apology for deviating i in this inſtance from the phraſeology of Mr 
Locke, which 1s for the moſt part accurate and diſtin ; and be- 
cauſe attention to the different meanings that are put upon words 
by different authors is the beſt way to prevent our miſtaking ver- 
bal differences for real differences of pe | | 


1 
1 * 
1 


The Sittich theory eonkermüg adds OOTY 1 to a ee 
concerning judgment, which may be a proper teſt of its truth; 
for as they are neceſſarily connected, they muſt ſtand or fall to- 
gether: Their connection is thus expreſſed by Mr Locke, book 4. 
chap. 1. Since the mind, in all its thoughts and reaſonings, hath 


no other immediate object but its en ideen, which it alone 
* does, 
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<«. does, or can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is on- CHa P. III. 


« ly converſant about them. Knowledge then ſeems to me to 
“ be nothing but the perception of the connection, and agreement or 
* diſagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas, In this alone it 


10 60 661. 


There can only be one objection to the juſtice of this ib 4 


and that is, that the antecedent propoſition from which it is infer- 
red, ſeems to have ſome ambiguity : For, in the firſt clauſe of that 
propoſition, the mind is ſaid to have no other immediate object but 
its own. ideas; in the ſecond, that it has no other object ar all; 
that it does or can contemplate ideas alone. 


If the word immediate in the firſt clauſe be a mere expletive, and 
be not intended to limit the generality of the propoſition, then the 


two clauſes will: be perfectly conſiſtent, the ſecond being only a re- 


petition or explication of the firſt; and the inference that our know- 


ledge: 18. only converſant about ideas, will bg ; Perfectly Juſt and . 


e 


* 
* 
f <.- = 74 


18 if the ws 3 in. 8 5 firſt clauſe. be 3 to 1 
mit the general propoſition, and to imply, that the mind has other 


objects beſides its own ideas, though no other immediate objects; 


then it will not be true that it does or can contemplate ideas alone; 
nor will the inference be juſtly Hande our eee is only. 


copyeriant, about ideas. 


+ 0 


375 14 


Mr Lone mak either have. meant his „ propoſition, 
without any limitation by the word immediate, or he muſt have 
meant to limit it by that word, and to ſignify that there are N 


of * mind which are not ideas. 


q 


The firſt.of theſe + ſppoſions appears to me moſt & probable, for. 
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Firſt, Becauſe, when he purpoſely defines the word idea, in the 
introduction to the Eſſay, he ſays it is whatſoever is the object of 
the underſtanding when a man thinks; or whatever the mind can 
be employed about in thinking. Here there is no room left for 
objects of the mind that are not ideas. The ſame definition is often 
repeated throughout the Eſſay. Sometimes, indeed, the word im- 


mediate is added, as in the paſſage now under conſideration; but 


there is no intimation made that it ought to be underſtood when 
it is not expreſſed. Now if it had really been his opinion, that 
there are objects of thought which are not ideas, this definition, 
which is the ground work of the whole Eſſay, would have been 


very improper, and apt to miſlead his reader. 


Secondl „He has never attempted to ſhow how there can be ob- 
jects of thought, which are not immediate objects; and indeed this 
ſeems impoſſible. For whatever the object be, the man either 
thinks of it, or he does not. There is no medium between theſe. 
If he thinks of it, it is an immediate object of thought while he 
thinks of it. If he does not think of it, it is no object of thought 
at all. Every object of thought, therefore, is an immediate object 
of thought, and the word immedi late, joined to adorn of nog, 


ſeems to be a mere be 


Third, Though MALEBRANCHE and Biſhop BERKELEY belie- 
ved, that we have no ideas of minds, or of the operations of minds, 
and that we may think and reaſon about them without ideas, 
this was not the opinion of Mr Locks. He thought that there 


are ideas of minds, and of rheir operations, as well as of the objects 


of ſenſe ; that the mind perceives nothing but its own eg; and 


that all words are the figns of Ron 2 


A fourth reaſon is, That to ned that he intended to limit the 
antecedent propoſition by the word immediate, is to impute to him 
a blunder in reaſoning, which I do not think Mr Locke could 
have committed; for what can be a more glaring paralogiſm than 
; | <> 5 to 
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to infer, that ſince ideas are partly, though not ſolely, the objects CHAP. UL. 


of thought, it is evident that all our knowledge i is only converſant 
about them. If, on the contrary, he meant that ideas are the only 


objects of thought, then the concluſion drawn is perfectly juſt and 


obvious; and he might very well ſay, that ſince it is ideas only that 
the mind does or can contemplate, z 1 is evident that our knowledge i is only 
converſant about them. 


As to the concluſion itſelf, I have only to obſerve, that though 
he extends it only to what he calls knowledge, and not to what he 


calls judgment, there 1s the ſame reaſon for extending it to both. 


It is true of Judgment, as well as of knowledge, that it can only 


be converſant about objects of the mind, or about things which 


the mind can contemplate. Judgment, as well as knowledge, ſup- 
poſes the conception of the object about which we judge; and to 
| Judge of objects that never were nor can be objects of the mind, 
is n e 


This W we may take for SR that if news be 
converſant about ideas only, becauſe there is no other abject of the 


mind, it muſt be no leſs certain, that judgment is converſant about 


ideas only, for the ſame TEM(OR. , 


MI Locks adds, as the reſult of his reaſoning, Knewliles then 


ſoems to me to be nothing bur the perception of the connection 


and agreement, or diſagreement and eee of any og our 
ideas. 1 this alone it conſiſts. ä 


This is a very important paint, not t only, on its on account, 
but on account of its neceſſary connection with his ſyſtem con- 


cerning ideas, which i is ſuch, as that both muſt ſtand or fall toge- 


ther; for if there is any part of human knowledge which does not 
conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
it muſt follow, that there are objects of thought and of contempla- 


| tion which are not ideas | Ts 
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This point, therefore, e ves to be carefully examined. With 


this view, let us firſt attend to its meaning, which I think can 
hardly be miſtaken, though it may need ſome explication. 


Every point of knowledge, and every judgment, is expreſſed by 
a propoſition, wherein ſomething is affirmed or denied of the ſub- 
Ject of the eee. | e 


By perceiving the connection or agreement of two ideas, I con- 
cei ve is meant perceiving the truth of an affirmative propoſition, 


of which the ſubject and predicate are ideas. In like manner, by 


perceiving the diſagreement and repugnancy of any two ideas, 1 
conceive is meant perceiving the truth of a negative propoſition, of 
which both ſubject and predicate are ideas. This I take to be the 
only meaning the words can bear, and it is confirmed by what 
Mr Locks fays in a paſſage already quoted in this chapter, that 
* the mind, taking its ideas to agree or diſagree, is the ſame as 
* taking any propoſition: to be true or falfe.” Therefore, if the 
definition of knowledge given by Mr Locks be a juſt one, the 
fubject, as well as the predicate of every propofition, by which any 
point of knowledge is expreffed, muſt be an idea, and can be no- 
thing elſe; and the ſame muſt hold of every propoſition by which 

judgment is expreſſed, as has been ſhown above. | 


Having aſcertained the meaning of this definition ma human 
ame we are next to ane, how far i It is Juſt. | 


f. '} F f 


Firſt, I n n that if the word idea be n in the 
meaning which it had at firſt among the Pythagoreans and Plato- 
niſts, and if by knowledge be meant only abſtract and general 
knowledge, (which 1 believe Mr Lock had chiefty in his view,) 
I think the propoſition is true, that fach knowledge: conſiſts ſolely 
in perceiving the N og or mne n 3 an I predicate 


are ideas. . 


By 
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By ideas here I mean things conceived abſtractly, without regard CHAP. II. 


to their exiſtence: We commonly call them abſtrat notions, ab- 
ſtract conceptions, abſtract ideas; the Peripatetics called them uni- 
verſals; and the Platoniſts, who knew no other ideas, called them 
ideas without addition. 


Such ideas are both ſubject 228 predicate 1 in every propoſition 
which expreſſes abſtract knowledge. 


The whale dls of he mathematics is an abſtract ſcience ; and 
in every mathematical propoſition, both ſubje and predicate are 
| ideas, in the ſenſe above explained. Thus, when I ſay the fide of 
a ſquare is not commenſurable to its diagonal: In this propofition 
be fide and the diagonal of a ſquare are the ſubjects, (for being a re- 


lative propoſition it muſt have two ſubjects.) A ſquare, its ſide, 


and its diagonal, are ideas or univerſals; they are not individuals, 
but things predicable of many individuals. Exiſtence is not in- 
cluded in their definition, nor in the conception we form of them. 


The predicate of the propoſition is commen/urable, which muſt be 


an univerſal, as the predicate of every propoſition is fo. In other 
branches of knowledge many abſtract truths may be found, bur, 
for the man part, mixed with others that are not abſtract. 


I add, that I 8 that what is arieuy called demonſtra- 


tive evidence, is to be found in abſtract knowledge only. This 


was the opinion of ARISTOTLE, of PL Aro, and I think of all the 

ancient Philoſophers; and I believe in this they judged right. It 

is true, we often meet with demonſtration in aſtronomy, in me- 

chanics, and in other branches of natural philoſophy; but I be- 

lieve we fhall always find that ſuch demonſtrations are grounded 

upon principles or ſuppoſitions, which have neither intuitive nor 
demonſtrative evidence. | 


Thus when we demonſtrate, that the path of a projectile is va- 
cuo is a W we fuppoſe that it is acted upon with the ſame 
VFC - force, 
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force, and in the ſame direction through its whole path by gravi- 
ty. This is not intuitively known, nor is it demonſtrable: And 
in the demonſtration, we reaſon from the laws of motion, which 


are principles not capable of demonſtration,” but grounded on a 


different kind of evidence. 


Ideas, bs the ſeuſe above explained, are creatures of the mind; 
they are fabricated by its rational powers; we know their nature 
and their eſſence; for they are nothing more than they are con- 
ceived to be: And becauſe they are perfectly Wee ba we can rea- | 


* e them v with the Hehe N a) inen 1 


And as . are not bog ine exiſt, bur ak e W 
neither have 1 * time, nor are e —_ to Cys 
1 E. 2161 i SM in 5 OE! 18 


Wies we CG that: they: are in the Ae EPS can mean no more 
"ION that they are conceived by the mind, or that they are objects 


of thought. The act of conceiving them is no doubt in the mind; 
the things conceived have no place, becauſe they have not exiſt- 


ence. Thus a circle, conſidered abſtractly, is ſaid figuratively Xo 
be in the mind of him that conceives it; but in no other ſenſe 
than the city of London or the kingdom of France is ſaid to be in 
his mind when he thinks of 1 GS | 


Place * time b de thibge had exit, 8 not to 0 things 
that are barely conceived. They may be objects of conception to 
intelligent beings in every place, and at all times. Hence the Py- 


thagoreans and Platoniſts were led to think that they are eternal 


and omnipreſent. If they had exiſtence, they muſt be ſo; for they 
have no relation to any one place or bite, n n have not to 
every place and to 1955 ine beine gut ne c nin mat 1: 
| The natural e of mankind, that a we conceive e muſt: 
have exiſtence, led thoſe: ancient Philoſophers to attribute exiſtence 


10 SAT and by this they were _ Ee extravagant and 


myſterious 
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myſterious parts of their ſyſtem. When it is purged of theſe, 1 AHA. III. 


apprehend it to be the only intelligible and rational ſyſtem concern- 
ing ideas. 


I agree with them therefore, that ideas are immutably the ſame 
in all times and places: For this means no more but that a circle 
18 always a circle, and a ſquare always a ſquare. 


I agree with them, that ideas are the patterns or exemplars, by 
which every thing was made that had a beginning: For an intelli- 
gent artificer muſt conceive his work before it is made; he makes 
it according to that conception; and the thing conceive before. 
it exiſts, can only be an idea. | 


J agree with them, that every ſpecies of things conſidered ab- 


ſtractly is an idea; and that the idea of the ſpecies is in every in- 


dividual of the ſpecies, without diviſion or multiplication. This. 
indeed is expreſſed ſomewhat myſteriouſly, according to the man- 
ner of the ſet ; but it _ eaſily be Pet 


Every idea is an . ; and it is a common way of ſpeaking,. 


to ſay, that the attribute is in every ſubject of which it may truly. 
be affirmed. Thus, 1 be above jifty years of age, is an attribute or: 
idea. This attribute may be in, or affirmed of, fifty different indi- 
en and be the ſame in all, without diviſion or n | 


1 think; that not c only every ſpecies, but every genus, higher or: 
lower, and every attribute conſidered abſtractly, is an idea. Theſe 
are things concei ved without regard to exiſtence; they are univer- 
ſals, and a ideas, according to the ancient meaning of. 


| that word. 


It is true, that, 8 wo Platoniſts entered into Jiu with the 
Peripatetics, in order to defend the exiſtence of eternal ideas, they 


found it prudent to contract the line of defence, and maintained 
| only 
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CHAP. UI. only that there is an idea of every COPD of natural things, but 
nn Momma 


W VI 


not of the genera, nor of things artificial. They were unwilling 
to multiply beings beyond what was neceſſary; but in this I think 
they departed from the genuine principles of their ſyſtem. 


The definition of a ſpecies, is nothing but the definition of the 
genus, with the addition of a ſpecific difference; and the diviſion 
of things into ſpecies is the work of the mind, as well as their di- 
viſion into genera and claſſes. A ſpecies, a genus, an order, a 
claſs, is only a combination of attributes made by the mind, and 
called by one name. There is therefore the ſame reaſon for giving 
the name of idea to every attribute, and to every ſpecies and ge- 


nus, whether higher or lower: Theſe are only more complex attri- 


butes, or combinations of the more ſimple. And though it might 
be improper, without neceſſity, to multiply beings, which they 
believed to have a real exiſtence; yet, had they ſeen that ideas are 


not things that exiſt, but things that are conceived, they would 


have apprehended no danger nor expence from their number. 


Simple attributes, ſpecies and genera, lower or higher, are all 
things concei ved without regard to exiſtence; they are univerſals; 
they are expreſſed by general words; and have an _ title to 
be called by the name of ideas. ; 


I likewiſe agree wick thoſe ancient. Philoſophers, that Sos are 


5 as object, and the ſole object of ſcience, Arily fo called ; bar 


is, of demonftrative Oy 


And as „dens are Ulber, fo ke agroertents neal, 1 
ments; and all their relations and attributes, are immutable. All 
mathematical truths are immutably true. Like the ideas about 
which they are converſant, they have no relation to time or place, 
no dependence upon exiſtence or change. That the angles of a 


plane triangle are equal to two right angles, always was and al- 
5 ic will bel true, though no unge had ever exiſted. 


The 
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The ſame may be ſaid of all abſtract truths. On that account CHAP. III. 
Lat | 


they have often been called eternal truths : And for the ſame rea- 
fon the Pythagoreans aſcribed eternity to the ideas about which 
they are converſant. They may very properly be called neceſſary 


truths; becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould not be true at all times 


and in an places. 


| Such is the nature of all truth that can be diſcovered, by per- 
ceiving the agreements and diſagreements of ideat, when we rake 


that word in its primitive ſenſe. And that Mr Locks, in his de- 
finition of knowledge, had chiefly in his view abſtract truths, we 
may be led to think from the examples he gives to illuſtrate it. 


But there is another great claſs of truths, which are not abſtract _ 


and neceſſary, and therefore cannot be perceived in the agreements 
and diſagreements of ideas. Theſe are all the truths we know con- 
cerning the real exiſtence of things; the truth of our own exiſt- 
ence; of the exiſtence of other things, inanimate, animal and ra- 
tional, and of their various attributes and relations. | 


Theſe truths may be called contingent truths, I except only 


the exiſtence and attributes of the Supreme Being, which is the on- 
ly neceſſary truth! know regarding exiſtence. 


3 


All hs beings that exiſt, depend for their exiſtence, and all 
that belongs to it, upon the will and power of the firſt cauſe; 

therefore, neither their-exiſtence, nor their nature, nor any thing 
that befals them, is neceſſary, but contingent. | 


But although the exiſtence of the Deity be neceſſary, I appre- 
hend we can only deduce it from contingent truths. The only 
arguments for the exiſtence of a Deity which T am able to com- 
prehend, are grounded upon the knowledge of my own exiſtence, 
and the exiſtence of other finite beings. But thele, are * contingent 


truths. 
I 
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I believe, therefore, that by perceiving agreements and diſagree- 
ments of ideas, no contingent truth whatſoever can be known, 
nor the real exiſtence of any thing, not even our own exiſtence, 
nor the exiſtence of a Deity, which is a neceſſary truth. Thus I 
have endeavoured .to ſhew what knowledge may, and what can- 
not be attained, by perceiving the agreements and diſagreements 
of 1deas, when we take that word i in its primitive ſenſe. 


We are, 1 che next place, to conſider, whether knowledge con- 
ſiſts in perceiving the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, taking 


ideas in any of the ſenſes in which the word i is uſed by Mr LOCKE 


and other modern ende, 


— 


8 very often the word idea 18 uſed ſo, that t to have the idea of 
any thing is a periphraſes for conceiving it. In this ſenſe, an idea 
is not an object of thought, it is thought itſelf. It is the act of 
the mind by which we conceive any object. And it is evident 


khat this could not be the meaning which Mr Locke had in view 


in his definition of Fee ; 


2. A ſecond meaning of the word idea is that which Mr Locks 


gives in the introduction to his Eſſay, when he is making an apo- 


logy for the frequent uſe of it. It being that term, I think, 
* which ſerves beſt ro ſtand for whatſoever is the object of the 

„ underſtanding when a man thinks, or WRACVEF it 1s Which a 
2 W can be employed about i in thinking,” 


By this definition, indeed, every thing N can be the object of 
thought is an idea. The objects of our * may, 1 chink, be 
reduced to two claſſes. 


Ihe firſt claſs . all thoſe objects WINS we not only 
can think of, but which we believe to have a real exiſtence. Such 
as the Creator of all things, and all his creatures that fall within 


our notice. I can think of the ſun ang moon, the carth and ſea, 
and 
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and of the various animal, vegetable, and inanimate productions 5 


with which it hath pleaſed the bountiful Creator to enrich our 
globe. I can think of myſelf, of my friends and acquaintance. 
I think of the author of the Eſſay with high eſteem. Theſe, and 
ſuch as theſe, are objects of the underſtanding which we believe 


to have real exiſtence. 


A ſecond claſs of objects of the underſtanding which a man 


may be employed about in thinking, are things which we either 
believe never to have exiſted, or which we think of withour re- 
150 to their exiſtence. | 


Thus, I can think of Don Quixorx, of che iſland of Laputa, 
of Oceana, and of Utopia, which I believe never to have exiſted. 


Every attribute, every ſpecies, and every genus of things, conſi- 


dered abſtractly, without any regard to their exiſtence or non- ex- 
Gs e be an object of the en 


To this ſecond claſs of objects of che underſtanding, the name 
of idea does very properly belong, according to the primitive 
ſenſe of the word, and I have already conſidered what knowledge 
does, and what does not conſiſt in perceiving the agreements and 
FOND of ſuch ideas. 


But if we take the 33 in ſo extenſive a ſenſe as to com- 
prehend, not only the ſecond, but alſo the firſt claſs of objects of 
the underſtanding, it will undoubtedly be true, that all knowledge 
conſiſts in perceiving the agreements and diſagreements of ideas: 
For it is impoſſible that there can be any knowledge, any judgment, 
any opinion, true or falſe, which is not employed about the objects 
of the underſtanding. But whatſoever is an object of the under- 


ſtanding is an idea, according to this ſecond meaning of the word. 


Vet I am perſuaded that Mr Locks, in his definition of know- 
edge, ay not mean that the word idea ſhould extend to all thoſe 
| ha #2 things 
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things which we commonly conſider as objects we the under- 
nn | | 


Though Biſhop BERKELEY believed that ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
and all material things, are ideas, and nothing but ideas, Mr 
LOCKE no where profeſſes this opinion. He believed that we have 
ideas of bodies, but not that bodies are ideas. In like manner, 


he believed that we have ideas of minds, but not that minds are 


ideas. When he enquired ſo carefully into the origin of all our 
ideas, he did not furely mean to find the origin of whatſoever 
may be the object of the underſtanding, nor to reſolve the origin 
of every thing that may be an e of mn into ſenſa- 


tion and reflection. 


2: Setting aſide, therefore, the two meanings of the word idea 


before mentioned, as meanings which Mr Locke could not have 


in his view in the definition he gives of knowledge, the only 


meaning that could be intended in this place is that which I be- 
fore called the philoſophical meaning of the word idea, which hath | 


a reference to the theory commonly received about the manner in 
which the mind perceives external objects, and in which it re- 


members and conceives objects that are not preſent to it. It is a 
very ancient opinion, and has been very generally received among 


Philoſophers, that we cannot perceive or think of ſuch objects im- 


mediately, but by the medium of certain images or be n 


of chen really Fiſting 5 in the mind at che time. 


« _ themſelves ? B44 ns 1 2 3 1 71 ; I LEST 707 515 


To. thoſe! "WRT the ancients. gave the ad of ſpecies and 


phantaſms. Modern Philoſophers have given them the name of 
ideas. is evident,” ſays. Mr Locks, book 4. ch. 4. the 


mind knows not things immediately, but only by the inter ven- 
tion of the ideas it has of them.” And in the ſame paragraph 


he puts this queſtion: How ſhall the mind, when it perceives 


% nothing but its own. dren know. that they agree n gs 


This | 
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This theory I have already conſidered, in treating of percep- CHAP. III, 


tion, of memory, and of conception. The reader will there find 
the reaſons that lead me to think, that ic has no ſolid foundation 
in reaſon, or in attentive reflection upon thoſe operations of our 
minds; that it contradicts the immediate dictates of our natural 
faculties, which are of higher authority than any theory; that it 
has taken its riſe from the ſame prejudices which led all the an- 
cient Philoſophers to think that the Deity could not make this 
world without ſome eternal matter to work upon, and which led 
the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts to think, that he could not con- 
ceive the plan of the world he was to make without eternal ideas 
really exiſting as patterns to work by; and that this theory, when 
its neceſſary conſequences are fairly purſued, leads to abſolute 


ſcepticiſm, though thoſe conſequences were not ſeen by moſt of 


the Philoſophers who Raye adopted it. 


I have no Aenne to repeat what has before been ſaid upon 
'thoſe points; but only, taking ideas in this ſenſe, to make ſome 


obſervations upon the definition which Mr Locks gives of 


knowledge. 


Firſt, If all knowledge conſiſts in perceiving the agreements and 


diſagreements of ideas, that is, of repreſentative images of things 


exiſting in the mind, it obviouſly follows, that if there be no ſuch 


ideas, there can be no knowledge: So that, if there ſhould be 
found good reaſon for giving up this philoſophical hypotheſis, all 


knowledge muſt go along with it, 


hope, however, it is not ſo; and that though this hypotheſis, 


like many others, ſhould totter and fall ro the ground, knowledge 


will continue to ſtand firm, upon a more permanent baſis. 


355 cycles and epicycles of the ancient Aſtronomers were for 
a a thouſand years thought abſolutely neceſſary to explain the mo- 
dong of the heavenly bodies. Yet now, when all men believe 


2 2 2 : : | them 
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CHAP. UL them to have been mere fictions, aſtronomy has not fallen with 


them, but ſtands upon a more rational foundation than before. 
Ideas, or images of things exiſting in the mind, have for a longer 
time been thought neceſſary for explaining the operations of the 
underſtanding. If they ſhould likewiſe at laſt be found to be 
fictions, human knowledge and judgment would ſuffer nothing, 
by being diſengaged from an unwieldy hypotheſis. Mr Locks 
ſurely did not look upon the exiſtence of ideas as a philoſophical : 
hypotheſis. He thought that we are conſcious of their exiſtence, 
otherwiſe he would not have made the exiſtence of all our Know- 
78 7. to depend _—_ the exiſtence of ideas. 


Secondly; Suppoſing this ypocheſis to de true, I agree with Mr 
Locke, that it is an evident and neceſſary conſequence that our 
knowledge can be converſant about ideas only, and mult conſiſt in 
perceiving their atrributes and relations. For nothing can be more 


evident than this, that all knowledge, and all judgment and opi- 


nion, muſt be about things which-are or may be immediate objects 


of our thought. What cannot be the object of thought, or the 


object of the mind in thinking, cannot be the object of e Ne 


or of opinion. 


Every thing we can "ON of any object muſt be either ſome at- 
tribute of the object, or ſome relation it bears to ſome other object 
or objects. By the agreements and diſagreements of objects, I ap- 
prehend Mr Lock intended to expreſs both their attributes and 
their relations. If ideas then be the only objects of thought, the 
conſequence is neceſſary, that they muſt be the only objects of 
knowledge, and all knowledge muſt conſiſt in perceiving their 
1 7 and 8 dee that i an, their attributes and relations. 


The uſe I would make of this eee is to ſhow that Pa 


hypotheſis muſt be falſe, from which it neceſſarily follows: For if 


we have any knowledge of things that are not ideas, it will follow 


no leſs evidently, that ideas are not ThE only objeQs of our thoughts. 
Mr 
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Mr Lock has pointed out the extent and limi CHAP. III. 
Mr Lo Pp d t mits of human < i 


knowledge in his fourth book, with more accuracy and judgment 
than any Philoſopher had done before; but he has not confined it 
to the agreements and diſagreements of ideas. And I cannot help 
thinking, that a great part of that book is an evident refutation of 
rhe e laid down 3 in the en of it. 


Mr Locke did not + belices that he himſelf was an idea; that 
his friends and acquaintance were ideas ; that the Supreme Being, 
to ſpeak with reverence, is an idea; or that the ſun and moon, the 
earth and the ſea, and other external objects of ſenſe, are ideas. 

He believed that he had ſome certain knowledge of all thoſe ob- 
jets, His knowledge, therefore, did not confiſt ſolely in perceiving 


the agreements and diſagreements of his ideas: For, ſurely, to 


perceive the exiſtence, the attributes, and relations of things, which 
are not ideas, is not to perceive the agreements and diſagreements 


of ideas. And if things which are not ideas be objects of know- 


ledge, they muſt be objects of thought. On the contrary, if ideas 


be. the only objects of thought, there can be no knowledge either 


of our own exiſtence, or of the exiſtence of en objects, or of 


the exiſtence of a Deity. 


Es This ' conſequence, as far as concerns the exiſtence of external 
objects of ſenſe, was afterwards deduced from the theory of ideas 
by Biſhop BERKELEY with the cleareſt evidence; and that author 


choſe rather to adopt the conſequence than to reject the theory on 


which it was grounded. But, with regard to the exiſtence of our 


' own minds, of other minds, and of a Supreme Mind, the Biſhop, 


that he might avoid the confequence, rejected a part of the theory, 
and maintained; that we can think of minds, of their attributes 


and relations, withour des 1 ; 


>= ob . 


Mr Home ſaw very clearly the conſequences of this theory, and | 


adopted them in his ſpeculative moments; but candidly acknow- 
| ledges, that, in the common buſineſs of life, he found himſelf un- 


der 
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PHP: ur der a neceſlity of believing with the. 8 _ His Treatiſe of Hu- 


man Nature 1s the only ſyſtem to which the theory of ideas leads; 
and, in my apprehenſion, is, in all its Parts, the neceſſary conſe- 
ene of that er, 

Mr 1 "45%: ir did not fo All the conſequences af that 
theory ; he adopted it without doubt- or examination, carried 
along by the ſtream of Philoſophers that went before him; and his 
judgment and good ſenſe have led him to ſay many things, and 
to Deneve many FRIDES, ac: cannor, be reconciled to it. 


2 + I + x £ 
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He 8 only i Wer his own. 5 the exiſtence 15 exter- 
nal things, and the exiſtence of a Deity; but he has ſhown very | 
Juſtly how we come by the knowledge of theſe exiſtences. 


rn * Ns he 3 9 wig he ſhould have 15 e out the 
agreements and diſagreements of ideas from which theſe exiſtences 


are deduced ; : bur thay. is es and he has not even 3 | 
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5 own end he obſerves, Say ro intuitively ; ; but this i in- 
tuition is not a perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas; for the e of the ON, F ol, is not an nes, 
but a perſon. © - 4 | 


The Knowledge of mga ok os of | 2235 he obſerves, wwe can 


have only by ſenſation. This ſenſation he afterwards. expreſles more 


clearly by the teftimony of our ſenſes, which are the. proper and ſole | 


Judges of this thing ; whole. teſtimony is the greateſt aſſurance 2e can 


poſſibly have, and to which our faculties can attain. .. This is perfectly 
agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind, andi is perfectly under- 
ſtood by thoſe who never heard of the theory of ideas. Our ſenſes 
teſtify immediately the exiſtence, and many of the attributes and 
relations of external material beings ; and, by our conſtitution, we 


rely with aſſurance upon their ir teſtimony, without ſecking: a reaſon for 


doing 
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doing ſo. This aſſurance, Mr Locks acknowledges, deſerves the CHAP. II. 


name of knowledge. But thoſe external things are not ideas, nor 
are their attributes and relations the agreements and diſagreements 
of ideas, but the agreements and ieee of things which 


are not ideas. 


To reconcile this to the theory of ideas, Mr Locks ſays, That it 
is the actual receiving ideas from without bat gives us notice of the ex- 
8 of ye external d 


This, if td Wei 3 * us ack to the doctrine 


of ARISTOTLE, that our ideas or ſpecies come from without from 


the external objects, and are the image or form of thoſe objects. 
But Mr Locks, I believe, meant no more by it, but that our ideas 


of ſenſe muſt have a cauſe, and that we are not the cauſe of them 


anne 


Biſhop aka acknowledges all this, and ſhews very clear- 
ly, that it does not afford the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for the belief 
of any material object. Nay, that there can be nothing external 
| that has kbp reveehblance} to our ideas but the ideas of other minds. 


It is en e chat __ agreements and diſagreements 


of. ideas can give us no knowledge of the exiſtence of any mate- 
rial thing. If any knowledge can be attained of things which are 
not ideas, that knowledge is a perception of agreements and difa- 
greements, not of ideas, but of things that are not ideas. 


As to the exiſtence of a Deity, though Mr Lock was aware 
that DES CAR TES, and many after him, had attempted to prove 
it merely from the agreements and diſagreements of ideas; yet 


he thought it an ill way of eſtabliſhing that truth, and filencing _ . 
„ Atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a point upon 


% that ſole foundation.” And therefore he proves this point with 


great ſtrength and ſolidity, from our own exiſtence, and the exiſt- 
ence 
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Aak. Ul, ence of the ſenſible parts of the univerſe. By memory, Mr Lock 


nr 


ſays, we have the knowledge of the paſt exiſtence of ſeveral things: 
But all conception of paſt exiſtence, as well as of external exiſt- 
ence, is irreconcileable to the theory of ideas; becauſe it ſuppoſes 
that there may be immediate objects of FR RE which are not 
ideas fo g exiſting in the mind. 8 


I condinde therefore, that PR we wank any knowledge of our own. 


exiſtence, or of the exiſtence of what we ſee about us, or of the 


exiſtence of a Supreme Being; or if we have any knowledge of 
things paſt by memory, that knowledge cannot conſiſt in percet- | 
ving thi 1 und eee of: ideas. E at 


This Kudos IR is dene of itſelf! For if ks | 
conſiſts ſolely in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas, there can be no knowledge of any propoſition which does 
not expreſs ſome agreement or diſagreement of ideas ; conſequent- 
ly there can be no knowledge of any propoſition, which expreſſes ' 
either the exiſtence, or the attributes or relations of things, which 
are not ideas. Tf therefore the theory of ideas be true, there can 
be no knowledge of any thing but of ideas. And, on the other 


hand, if we have any knowledge of Sv thing W _ that 


Ee muſt be falſe. 


There can be no knowledge, no = hin, or. opinion about 


things which are not immediate objects of thought. This I take 


to be ſelf-evident. If, therefore, ideas be the only immediate ob- 


jects of thought, they muſt be the only things in nature of which 


we can have any * Crip and- about We we can have ny 4 
Pans or e ol WE | — eee e L15f 
This Aeellary ee of the common ase of ons Mr | 
Howe ſaw, and has made evident in his Treatiſe of Human Na- 
ture ; but the uſe he made of it was not to overturn the theory 


; with which it is neceſſarily connected, but to overturn all know - 


ledge, 
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ledge, and to leave no ground 1 to believe any thing whatſoever. If CHAP. III. 


Mr LockE had ſeen this conſequence, there is reaſon to think that 
he would have made another uſe of it. 


That a man of Mr Locks's judgment and penetration did not 
perceive a conſequence ſo evident, ſeems indeed very ſtrange ; and 
I know no other account that can be given of it but this, that the 
ambiguity of the word idea has miſled him in this, as in ſeveral 


other inſtances. Having at firſt defined ideas to be whatſoever is - 
the object of the underſtanding when we think, he takes it very 


often in that unlimited ſenſe; and ſo every thing that can be an 


object of thought is an idea. At other times, he uſes the word to 
ſignify certain repreſentative images of things in the mind, which 


Philoſophers have ſuppoſed to be immediate objects of thought. 


At other times, things conceived abſtractly, without regard to their 


exiſtence, are called ideas. Philoſophy is much indebted to Mr 
Locks for his obſervations on the abuſe of words. It is pity he 


did not apply theſe obſervations to the word idea, the ambiguity 


and-abuſe of which = e hurt his excellent Eſſay. 


There are ſome Scher opinions of Philoſophers concerning judg- 
ment, of er [ wg it m to . much. 


Mr Hun ſometimes Aae Mr Locke' 8 opinion, that it is the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas; ſome- 
times he maintains, that judgment and reaſoning reſolve them- 


ſelves into conception, and are nothing but particular ways of con- 


ceiving objects; and he ſays, that an opinion or belief may moſt 
accurately be defined, a lively idea related to or aſſociated with a pre- 
ſent impreſſion, Treatiſe of Human Nature, vol. 1. Page 172. 


io: bark at before, in the firſt chapter of this Eſſay, to 


ſhew that judgment is an operation of mind ſpecifically diſtinct 
from the bare conception of an object. I have alſo conſidered his 


notion of belief, in treating of the theories concerning memory. 
| Aazs Dr 


584 NP E204 DX: VE; 

CHAP. II. Dr HARTLEY ſays, 6 That aſſent and diſſent muſt come under 
* the notion of ideas, being only thoſe very complex internal 
* feelings which adhere by aſſociation to ſuch cluſters of words as 


* are called propoſitions in general, or afirmations and negations 
in particular.” | | 


This, if 1 underſtand its meaning, agrees with the opinion of Mr 
HUME above mentioned, and has therefore been before conſidered. 


Dr PRIESTLY has given another definition of judgment. It is 
nothing more than the perception of the univerſal concurrence, 
© or the perfect coincidence of two ideas; or the want of that 
* concurrence or coincidence.” - This I think coincides with Mr 
© Lockz's e Win and therefore has been- en conſagener! 7 


There are many ee el which e to be 3 and 
which might very properly be conſidered in this Eſſay on judg- 
ment; concerning the various kinds of propoſitions by which our 
judgments are expreſſed; their ſubjects and predicates; their con- 
verſions and oppoſitions: But as theſe are to be found in every 
ſyſtem of logic from ARISTOTLE down to the preſent age, I think 
it unneceſſary to ſwell this Eſſay with the repetition of what has 
been ſaid ſo often. The remarks which have occurred to me upon 
what is commonly ſaid on theſe points, as well as upon the art of 
ſyllogiſm; the utility of the ſchool logic, and the i improvements 
that me: be made in it, may be found in 4 Short Account, of AR1- 
'STOTLE's Logic with Remarks, which Lord KAMEs has ed 


with a place in b his Sketches oe * 7 Mas. s 


18 


OF FIRST PRINCIPLES IN GENERAL. 


CHAP, IV. 
5 Of firſt Principles in General, 


NE of the moſt important diſtinctions of our judgments is, 
thatſome of them are intuitive, others grounded on argument. 


It is not in our power to judge as we will. The judgment is 
carried along neceſſarily by the evidence, real or ſeeming, which 
appears to us at the time. But in propoſitions that are ſubmitted 


CHAP. IV. 
— 


to our judgment, there is this great difference; ſome are of ſuch a 


nature that a man of ripe underſtanding may apprehend them di- 
ſtinctly, and perfectly underſtand their meaning without finding 
himſelf under any neceſſity of believing them to be true or falſe, 


probable or improbable. The judgment remains in ſuſpence, until 


it is inclined to one ſide or another by: reaſons or arguments. 


5 But there are . oropoſitions which are no ſooner eckefined 


than they are believed. The judgment follows the apprehenſion of 


them neceſſarily, and both are equally the work of nature, and the 

reſult of our original powers. There is no ſearching for evidence, 

no weighing of arguments; the . propoſition is not deduced or in- 

ferred from another ; it has the light of truth in itſelf, and Has: no 
ee to borrow it from another. 


Hapag of the laſt kind, when they are uſed in matters of 
ſcience, have commonly been called axioms; and on whatever oc- 


caſion they are uſed, are called firft principles, principles of common 


ſenſe, common notions, , ſelf-evident truths.” Cicero calls them 
Nature judicia, Judicia communibus hominum ſenſibus infa. Lord 


SHAFTESBURY expreſſes them by the words, natural Enowledee, 


JOEY reaſon, and common ſenſe, 
Aaaa 2 | What 
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What has been ſaid, I think, is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh firſt 
principles, or intuitive judgments, from thoſe which may be aſ- 
cribed to the power of reaſoning ; nor is it a juſt objection againſt 
this diſtinction, that there may be ſome judgments concerning 


which we may be dubious to which claſs they ought to be referred. 


There is a real diſtinction between perfons within the houſe, and 
thoſe that are without; yet it may be dubious to wouh the man 


de that ſtands ow the * 


The power of . chat! is of a a concluſion from a 


chain of premiſes, may with ſome propriety be called an art. 
+ All reaſoning,” ſays Mr Locke, is ſearch and caſting about, 
and requires pains and application. It reſembles the power of 


walking, which is acquired by uſe and exerciſe. Nature prompts 
to it, and has given the power of acquiring it; bur muſt be aided 
by frequent exerciſe before we are able to walk. After repeated 
efforts, mach ſtumbling, and many falls, we learn to r mn 
„„ eee eee eee idado: 


But the Dower of cine + in n eee e which a are 


clearly underſtood, ; may be compared to the power of ſwallowing 
our food. It is purely natural, and therefore common to the 


learned, and the unlearned ; to the trained, and the untrained: It 
requires ripeneſs of eee and * . een 
but "_ elſe... 12 | | 


1 wk it 58 granted, char Wi are -iGevithing ho Adin 


1 y, I think, denies it. And if any man were ſo ſceptical as to 


deny that there is any propoſition that is ſelf-evident, I ſee: not a 
it would be n to convince him ws ee 2 8 


Bus yet chan FLAG to. be great Aa: ba opinions among 
Phildſonhers about firſt principles. What one takes to be ſelf⸗ 
evident, another labours to _—_ pi dee e 1 a third denies 
en en 


Thus, 
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Thus, before the time of Des CAarTEs, it was taken for a firſt 
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principle, that there is a ſun and a moon, an earth and fea, which 


really exiſt, whether we think of them or not. DES CarTEs 
thought that the exiſtence of thoſe things ought to be proved by 


argument; and in this he has been followed by MALEBRANCHE, 


ARNAULD, and Locke. They have all laboured to prove, by very 
weak reaſoning, the exiſtence: of external objects of ſenſe; and 


BERKELEY and Hunz, ſenſible of the weakneſs of their arguments, 


have been led to deny their exiſtence altogether. 


The ancient Philoſophers granted; that all knowledge muſt be 


grounded on firſt principles, and that there is no reaſoning with- 


out them. The Peripatetic philoſophy was redundant rather than 


deficient in firſt principles. Perhaps the abuſe of them in that an- 


cient ſyſtem, may have brought them into diſcredit in modern 
| times z for as the beſt things may be abuſed, ſo that abuſe is apt 


to give a. diſguſt to the thing itſelf and as one extreme often leads 
into the oppoſite, this ſeems to have been the caſe in the reſpect 
_ 1; weft: hep trips in enn modern times. 


os Col RTBS 8 Dns apa expreſſed i in one would cogito, 
a \ ſafficient anderen for his whole Dann and aſked no more. 


Mr Locke ſeems to think rt ee of very ſmall aſd: 
Knowledge conſiſting, according to him, in the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas; when we have clear 
ideas, and are ahle to compare them together, we may always fa- 
bricate firſt principles as often as we have occaſion for them. Such 
differences we 3 n m about firſt mne | 


| TY is erich a el of ne moment, whether the differences 
among men about firſt principles can be brought to any iſſue? f 


When, in diſputes, one man maintains that to be a firſt principle, 


which another denies, commonly both parties appeal to common 


lege ad ſo the matter reſts. Now, is there no way of diſcuſſing 


this 


CHAP. IV, this appeal ? Is there no mark or criterion, whereby firſt principles 


* 
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that are truly ſuch; may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that aſſume 
the character without a juſt title? I ſhall humbly: offer in the fol- 
lowing propoſitions what appears to me to be agreeable to truth in 
_ it ee FT eg to avis 2 wy Ma cn _—_ der x 
1 [eh : 1:50 

1. Be, 1 hold it to bu page} even e e That al 
knowledge got by Seer 110 de Salle! Ew neſt 5 £ 
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This is as certain as 6050 every Vb Wan ve a foundation. 


The power of reaſoning, in this reſpect, reſembles the mechanical 


powers or engines; it muſt have a fixed point to reſt . en 
nn it e its . an N n eee no eee 
When we examine, ola viths 127 of t hs dende of any 
propoſition, either we find it felf-evident, or it reſts'upon one or. 
more propoſitions that ſupport it. The ſame thing may be ſaid of 
the propoſitions that ſupport it; and of thoſe that ſupport them, 
as far back as we can go. But we cannot go back in this track to 
infinity. Where then muſt this analyſis ſtop? It is evident that it 
muſt. ſtop only when we come to propoſitions, which ſupport all 
that are built upon them, eee N by none, 
. ae to 00227068 wav POE 
Ain ai 0 
L us again b a Hinkeauit TO: of any kind, herd 
we begin with the premiſes, and purſue a train of conſequences, 
until we come to the laſt concluſion, or thing to be proved. Here 


— ol . 


we muſt begin,' either with ſelf-evident propoſitions, or with ſuch 5 


as have been already proved. When the laſt is the caſe, the proof 
of the propoſitions, thus aſſumed, is a part of our proof; and the 
proof is deficient without it. Suppoſe then the deficicticy ſupplied, 
and the proof completed, is it not evident that it mut ſet out wi tk 
ſelf. evident propoſitions, and that the whole evidence muſt" re 
upon them? 80 that it appears to be demonſtrabſe that, without 
firſt” principles, analytical reafoning . could have no End, and fyn⸗ 
2 5 5 . thetical 
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thetical reaſoning could have: no beginning - and that every con- 3 IV. 


eluſion got by reaſoning muſt reſt with its whole weight upon firſt 
principles, as the building does upon its foundation. | 


3 2. fecond propoſition 0 That ſome firſt principles yield conclu- 
ſions that are certain, others ſuch as are probable, in various de- 
Srees, from the een een to the loweſt. 


In 5uſt „ the fra or - weakneſs of the concluſion will 
_ MPa nt to that of: the nen on e it 18 eee 


* 2 
11/2811 by 1072qx9 TH yd. fe; 


1 a matter of a it „ that he Wee 


of two is better than that of one, ſuppoſing them equal in cha- 


racter, and in their means of knowledge; yet the ſimple teſtimony 
may be uuns and that which is eee to It may be falſe. 
Z ' +l Ser nn 3 


When an a erpetimbent has ſucceeded i in «ena rials, _ * cir- 
cumſtances have been marked with care, there is a ſelf-evident pro- 


bability of its ſueceeding in a new trial; but there is no certain- 


ty. IT he probability, in fome caſes, is much greater than in others; 
becauſe, in ſome ęaſes, it is much eaſier to obſer ve all the circum- 
ſtances that may have influence upon the event than in others. 
And it 1s poſſible, that, after many experiments made with care, 


our expectation. may be fruſtrated in a ſucceeding one, by the va- 
riation of pls amen that W. 0 or cen could not 


be Pblerred;., 1d N El 


; k 


"ths. b rde bb laid 3 it 3 as a \ firſt W in na- 
ä tural Philoſophy, that a property which has been found in all bo- 


dies upon which we have had acceſs to make experiments, and 


which has always been found iin its quantity to be in exact propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter in every body, f is to be 1 as an 


univerſal, Nee 8 tee Ny 


2334; . 3 


This principle, as ng as «1 know, has never been called in que- 
| | ſtion. 
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car. , ſtion. The evidence: we bares that all matter is diviſible, move- 


ar abſtlute certainty- MIT zl vv 5 Ale 2 lt. 8 al Ann 311 


able, ſolid, and inert, is reſolveable into this principle; and if it 
be not true, we cannot have any rational conviction that all matter 
has thoſe properties. From the ſame principle that great man has 
ſhewn, that we have reaſon to donalds, de wil bodies _rorieus 
towards each other. 236 86 21 200 90 DIE 6 
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This principle, 1 om not on kind af ds which 


mathematical axioms have. It is not a neceſſary truth whoſe con- 


trary is impoſſible; nor did Sir Is aac ever conceive it to be ſuch. 


And if it ſhould ever be found, by juſt experiments, that there is 


any part in the compoſition of ſome bodies which has not gravity, 
the fact, if duly aſcertained, muſt be wllhiczed/a as an nes > to 


the ooo” law of gravitation; 7012 10 9112/1; 143447 
8 21-03, Do 1g. ai doider 26 117 0 31 f TEE 


In games of thence, it is a firſt principle, that every fide of a 
die has an equal chance-to:be-turned: up; and that; ina lottery, 


every ticket has an equal chanee of being drawn out. From ſuch 
firſt principles as theſe, which are the beſt we can have in ſuch 


matters, We may deduce, by demonſtrative ene the mow 
ee of probability of every event in ſuck games. 


| 1 7 cr 22 * 18 80 144 
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But the principles of all chis Scare. and profound realoeing 


| . never yield a certain concluſion,” it being impoſſible eee fupply 


a defect in the firſt principles by any accuracy in che reaſoning 
that is grounded upon them. As water, by its gravity, can riſe 
no higher in its courſe than the fountain, however artfully it be 
conducted; ſo no concluſion of reaſoning can have a greater de- 
. of en __ the firſt principles from which it i is drawn.” 


nien 2 I 3 219338 136 1 gt 2 18 W - MAG 22 5 


Sh POL OY inſthates it is evident; tliat as there are ſomt fir 

principles that yield concluſions of abſolute certainty! ſo there are 
others that can only yield probable conelufions; and chat the loweſt - 
degree of probability muſt be grounded on firſt At as well 
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Tote A third cropoliticn: ig, that it would contribute greatly to the 
ability of human knowledge, and conſequently to the improve- 
ment of it, if the firſt principles upon which the various parts of 
it are grounded were pointed out and aſcertained. 


We have ground to think lo, hack from facts, and from the na- 
ture of the thing. | 


There are two branches of | human knowledge in which this me- 
thod has been followed, to wit, mathematics and natural philoſo- 


phy; in mathematics, as far back as we have books. It is in this | 


ſcience only, that, for more than two thouſand years ſince it be- 
gan to be cultivated, we find no ſects, no contrary ſyſtems, and 
hardly any diſputes ; or, if there have been diſputes, they have 
ended as ſoon as the animoſity of parties ſubſided, and have never 
been again revived. The ſcience, once firmly eſtabliſhed upon the. 
foundation of a few axioms and definitions, as upon a rock, has 
grown from age to age, ſo as to become * loftieſt and the moſt 
ſolid fabric that human reaſon can boaſt. . 


| Natural philoſophy, till Inf han; two Fader years ago, re- 
mained i in the ſame fluctuating ſtate with the other ſciences. Eve- 
ry new ſyſtem pulled up the old by the roots. The ſyſtem-build- 
ers, indeed, were always willing to accept of the aid of firſt prin- 
ciples, when they were of their fide; but finding them inſufficient 
to ſupport the fabric which their imagination had raiſed, they were 
only brought in as auxiliaries, and ſo intermixed with conjectures, 
and with lame inductions, that their ſyſtems were like Næhuchap- 
NEZZAR'S image, whoſe feet were partiy of iron and partly of clay. 


Mag Doc firſt FA the als ſolid 8 on which 


natural philoſophy can be built; ; and Sir Is AAc NEWTON redu- 


ced the principles laid down by Bacon into three or four axioms, | 


which he calls regulz philoſophandi, From theſe, together with the 


eee, obſerved by the ſenſes, which he likewiſe ago down. 
| | Bbbb | as 
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principle. 5 5 


as firſt principles he deduces, by ſtrict reatbilling; the p ad ee 
contained in the third book of his Principia, and in his Optics; 
and by this means has raiſed a fabric in thoſe two branches of na- 
tural philoſophy, which is not liable to be ſhaken by doubtful diſ- 
putation, but ſtands e re _ _ bukis of . ent 


7 


— - 


This fabric has been carried on by the icceſiion o new dico. 
veries; Wir is NO 2 more — to rerolutions. e 
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The diſputes about vides ia prima, ſubſtantial OY Nature 8 ab- 


horring a vacuum, and bodies having no gravitation in their pro- 


per place, are now no more. The builders in this work are not 
put to the neceſſity of holding a weapon in one hand while they 
build wich Ie other; their bade Aer: Nee is to _— on 


135 — eins 128 
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Tet it ſeems to Of very probable: that if natural philoſophy t bad 

not been reared upon this ſolid foundation of ſelf. evident prin- 

ciples, it would have been to this day a field of battle, wherein 


every inch of ground enn have bern = UNPRGR," and eons. 
fixed a determined. 7 fer a 
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"A elite that Wiitdeitie tie nirüral philoſophy, els 
cially the former, have this advantage of moſt other ſeiences, that 
it is leſs difficult to form diſtinct and determinate conceptions of 


the objects about which they are employed ; but as this difficulty 
is not inſuperable, it affords a good reaſon, indeed, why other 
ſciences ſhould have a longer infancy; but no reaſon at all why 
they may not at laſt arrive at maturity, by the ſame ow as thoſe 


of quicker'growth. * | (taper DSTonuslh . jo. 
* 1 = . 4 . drei!! 5 
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The facts I nab i may therefdre head us to bade 
that if in other branches of philoſophy the firſt principles were 


laid down, as Has been done be mathematics and natural philo- 
40d ; ; - | ſophy, | 
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ſophy, and the ſubſequent concluſions. grounded upon them, this CHAP. IV. 


would make it much more eaſy to diſtinguiſh, what 18 ſolid and 
well upper from the vain fictions of human fancy. 


But laying aſide fas, he: nature. of we ge leads to the 
nee,, t  i. 
25115. 801-450-720 CES ST OLOPDOD EIFOSSLES [4 
For when any ſyſtem is grounded upon firſt principles, and de- 
duced regularly from them, we have a thread to lead us through 
| the labyrinth. The judgment has a diſtin& and determinate. ob- 
ject. The heterogeneous, Renn heing eee. can be examined 
each by itſelf. 28 IIR vo 93s l 


The whale ſyſtem is reduced to axioms, definitions, and deduc- 
tions. Theſe are materials of very different nature, and to be 
ä meaſured by a very. different ſtandard; and it is much more eaſy, 
to judge of each, taken by itſelf, than to judge of a maſs wherein 
they are kneaded together without diſtinction. Let us. conſider 
how we judge of each of them. £45 tres 


Firſt, As to . the, matter is. very eaſy. They relate 
only to words, and differences about them may produce different 
ways of ſpeaking, but can never produce different ways of think- 
ing, whale ren man 1800 to his own definitions. 8 5 


«++ . wy e * 3 
Un {735 j 


But as there is not ry mare plentifpl Gre of E in rea- 
ſoning than mens uſing the ſame word ſametimes in one ſenſe 
and at other times in another, the beſt means of preventing ſuch 
fallacies, or of detecting them when they are committed, is defi- 
Difons of ion 05 accurate as can be SU ns a be; 


1 7. 
N * 4 e 


* F 5. to dedustiens e. 1 principles 8 on 
both ſides, I do not ſee how. they can long be a matter of diſ- 
pute among men who are not blinded by prejudice or partiality: 
For the rules of reaſoning by which inferences may be drawn 

B bb b 2 from 
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| ; from premiſes have been for two Oey years "Gel with x 
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5 


unanimity. No man pretends to difpute the rules of ale 
laid down by 207 I and repeated byevery writer in dialecties. 


And we may obſerve by the way, that the reaſon why "TY 
cians have been ſo unanimous in determining the rules of reaſon- 
ing, from ARISTOTLE down to this day, ſeems to be, that they 
were by that great genius raiſed, in a ſcientific manner, from a 
few definitions and axioms. It may farther be obſerved, that 
when men differ about a deduction, whether it follows from cer- 


tain premiſes, this I think is always owing to their NG As about 


ſome firſt pen I ſhall explain this by an Nes 


Souppote that, from a 4 Ang having begun to exiſt, one man in- 
fers that it muft have had a cauſe; another man does not admit 
the inference. Here it is evident, that the firſt ties it for a  felf- 


have a cauſe. The other does not Flee this to be ſelf-evident, 
Let them ſettle this point, and the . wil be at an end.” 


Thus 1 Wink it appears, that in matters of ſcience, if the terms 
be properly explained, the firſt principles upon which the reaſon- 
ing is grounded be laid down and expoſed to examination, and the 
concluſions regularly deduced from them, it might be expected, 


that men of candour and Oy who love truth, and have pa- 


tience to examine things coolly, miglit come to unanimity with 


regard to the force of the deductions, and that their differences 
| ts ap be reduced to ue they amt have DO firſt eee In 


© 


4. A e e is, that Nature Raek® abt” left us defti- | 
tute of means whereby the candid and honeſt part of mankind 
may be ' brought to 1 weak _y happen t to Go about 


When wen differ bite dings char. are Ar to be Arſt rel 
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A or ſelf. evident truths, reaſoning ſeems to be at an end. CHAP. Iv. 


Each party appeals to common ſenſe. When one man's common 
ſenſe gives one determination, another man's a contrary determi- 


nation, there ſeems to be no remedy but to leave every man to 
enjoy his own opinion. This is a common obſervation, and I 


believe a juſt one, if it be rightly underſtood, 


It is in vain to reaſon with a man who denies the firſt principles 
on which the reaſoning is grounded. Thus, it would be in vain 


to attempt the proof of a propoſition in Euclip to a man who 


denies the axioms. Indeed, we ought never to reaſon with men 
who deny firſt principles from obſtinacy and unwillingneſs to 
yield to reaſon. 


But is it e nde pete that men who really love truth, and are 
open to con a ge may N about firſt principles ? 


* 4 


I think it is poſlible, and as it cannot, without great want of 
n be denied to be poſſible. 


When this Kiki every man who believes that there is a real 


diſtinction between truth and error, and that the faculties which 


God has given us are not in their nature fallactous, muſt be con- 
vinced that there is a defect, or a en, of een on the 
one 7 ans or the other. 


A man 2 e and humility will, in ſuch a caſe, very na- 
turally fuſpect his own judgment, ſo far as to be deſirous to enter 
into a ſerious examination, even of what he has long held as a 
firſt principle. He will think it not impoſſible, that although his 
heart be upright, his judgment may have been perverted, by edu- 


cation, by authority, by party zeal, or by ſome other of the com- 
mon cauſes of error, from the influence of which neither parts 


nor Bee ve, _ the ne ee | 
In 


CHAP. Iv. 


T8 S A X M 


In ſuch a ſtate of mind, ſo amiable, and ſo becoming every 
good man, has Nature left him deſtitute of any rational means 
by which he may be enabled, either to correct his eee if it 
be wreng; or to confirm it if it be right ? | 5 


I hope it is not ſo. I 3 4 by the means dock "ASS 
has furniſhed, controverſies about firſt principles may be brought 
to an iſſue, and that the real lovers of warn may come to unani- 
e 1 e 6P to rh 8 

he is true, wr in aſſes: eee che pak "oy which 
a truth of a propoſition: is diſcovered, or its falſehood detected, 
is, by ſhewing its neceſſary connection with firſt principles, or its 


repugnancy to them. It is true, likewiſe, that when the contro- 


verſy is, whether a propoſition be itſelf a firſt principle, this, pro- 
ceſs cannot be applied. The truth, therefore, in controverſies of 
this kind, labours under a peculiar diſadvantage. 10 it has ad- 
n, of another kind to en Wen | F535 


1. For, in whe 50 place, in ſuch e be e, every man is a 
b e judge; "and: therefore it. is difficult to impoſe upon 


To ages of firſt Se requires no more than a Rd 
mind free from prejudice, and a diſtin conception of the que- 
ſtion. The learned and the unlearned, the Philoſopher and the 
day- labourer, are upon a level, and will paſs the ſame judgment, 
when they are not miſled by ſome bias, or taught to renounce their 
erf n eng from eee cee rum en 

t! 't # $1 TH 

10 telarters beyqad: think ſhe of t ee. the 
many are led by the few, and willingly yield to their authority. | 
But, in matters of common ſenſe, the few muſt yield to the ma- 
ny, when local and temporary prejudices are removed. No man 


4 % 
. z 
1 8 


is now moved by the ſubtile arguments of ZzENO againſt motion, 


though perhaps he knows not how to anſwer them. : 
b 5 | The 
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The ancient ſceptical ſyſtem furniſhes a remarkable inſtance | ; 


of this truth. That ſyſtem, of which PTRRHO was reputed 
the father, was carried down, through a ſucceſſion of ages, by 


very able and acute Philoſophers, who taught men to believe no- 


thing at all, and eſteemed it the higheſt pitch of human wiſdom 
to with-hold aſſent from every propoſition whatſoever. It was ſup- 
ported with very great ſubtilty and learning, as we ſee from the 
writings of SExrus EMPIRICUS, the only author of that ſect 
whoſe writings have come down to our age. The aſſault of the 
Sceptics againſt all ſcience ſeems to have been managed with more 
art und addreſs than the: defence of the Dogmatiſts. 


et, as this iyſter was an ani upon the common Gal of man- 
kind, it died away of itſelf; and it would be in vain to attempt to 
revive it. The modern ſcepticiſm 1s very different from the an- 
cient, otherwiſe 'it. would not have been allowed a hearing; and, 
when it has loſt the grace of novelty, it will die ur alſo, though 
it it ſhould never be refuted. | 


The made Seni I mean that of Mr Hows, is built up- 
on principles which were very generally maintained by Philoſo- 
phers, though they did not ſee that they led to ſcepticiſm. Mr 


Hou, by tracing, with great acuteneſs and ingenuity, the con- 


ſequences of principles commonly received, has ſhewn that they 


coverturn all knowledge, and at laſt overturn theraſelyes, and leave 5 


the mind in perfect ſuſpenſe. 


2. e We may A chat opinions which contradict 


_ firſt principles are diſtinguiſhed from other errors by this; that 
they are not only falſe, but abſurd: And, to diſcountenance ab- 
ſurdity, Nature hath given us a particular emotion, to wit, that 
of ridicule, which ſeems intended for this very purpoſe of putting 

out of countenance whar is abſurd, either in opinion or practice. 


This weapon, when properly applied, cuts with as keen an edge 
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' CHAP. IV. as argument. Nature hath furniſhed us with the firſt to expoſe 
abſurdity ; as with the laſt to refute error. Both are well fitted 
for their ſeveral offices, and are equally friendly to Truth. when pro- 


perly uſed. 


i and faſcinate the ee for a time. 


ar 


Both may be abuſed to ſerve the cauſe of error: But the ſame 
degree of judgment, which ſerves to detect the abuſe of argument 
in falſe reaſoning, ſerves to detect the abuſe of bien when it is 
wrong! directed. | . x8 - 


Sole 3 from nature a e talent for ridieule than 0 ; 


and the ſame thing holds with regard to the talent of reaſoning. 


Indeed, I conceive there is hardly any abſurdity, which, when 
touched with the pencil of a Lucian, a SWIFT, or a VOLTAIRE, 
would not be put out of countenance, when there 1s not ſome religi- 


ous 1 or very dee OR to blind the ee 


But i it n bio deed, as Sa emotion of n even 
when moſt natural, may be ſtifled by an emotion of a contrary 
e and cannot en al 88 is removed. 35; 


Thus, if ho notion of — is . to an > he; it is no 
longer a laughable matter ; and this viſor mult be pulled off be- 
fore it appears ridiculous. Hence we ſee, that notions which ap- 


pear moſt ridiculons to all who conſider them coolly and indiffe- 


rently, have no. ſuch appearance to thoſe who never thought of 


W but under the 3 im 1 of een awe and dread. 


F 


| Been where religion is not ee 1 eee of an opinion 
to thoſe who are too fond of novelties; the gravity and ſolemnity | 
with which it is introduced; the opinion we have entertained of 
the author; its apparent connection with principles already em- 


braced, or ſubſerviency to intereſts which we have at heart; and, 


above all, its being fixed in our minds at that time of life when 


we receive implicitly what we are taught; may cover its · abſurdity, 
But 


=_ 
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Bur if ever we are able to view it naked, and tripped of thoſe 
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ad ventitious circumſtances from which it borrowed its importance 


and authoriry, the natural emotion of ridicule will exert its force. 


An abſurdity can be entertained by men of ſenſe no longer than | 
it wears a maſk. When any man is found who has the ſkill or 


the boldneſs to pull off the maſk, it can no longer bear the light; 
it links into dark corners for a while, and then is no more heard 
of, but as an object of ridicule. 


Thus I 8 that firſt principles, which are really the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, and directly oppoſed to abſurdities in opi- 


nion, will always, from the conſtitution of human nature, ſup- 


port ITO and you: rather than loſe e among man- 
kind. | | : 7 OD FI EE ene | 


3. 7 Lirdly, 1 It may be obſerved, 55 e it is contrary to 
rhe nature of firſt principles to admit of direct or apodidtical proof; 
yet there are certain ways of reaſoning even about them, by which 
thoſe that are juſt and ſolid may be confirmed, and thoſe that are 
falſe may be detected. It may here be proper to mention ſome of 
the. _— from which. we 1 er in matters of this kin". 


$ 11 


Firh, Ie is a Fo argument — e if; it can th ſeven) is a 


firſt principle which a man rejects, ſtands upon the ſame footing with 
others which he admits: For, when this is the caſe, he muſt be 
guilty or an een eren, wits cn ag one _ 1 the other. 

Thus che ſagifeles of confeivaſialitſh of memory, of erna ſenſe, 
and of reaſon, are all equally the gifts of Nature. No good rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned for receiving the teſtimony of one of them, 
which is not of equal force with regard to the others. The great- 


eſt 8Sceptics admit the teſtimony of conſtiouſneſs, and allow, that 


what it teſtiſies is to be held as a firſt principle. If therefore they 
reject the immediate teſtimony of ſenſe, or of memory, _ are 


tg of an inen, 
Gee ce | Secondly, 


* 
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Secondly, A firſt principle may admit of a proof ad ab/urdum. 


In this kind of proof, which is very common in mathematics, 
we {ſuppoſe the contradictory propoſition to be true. We trace the 
conſequences of that ſuppoſition in a train of reaſoning ; and if 
we find any of its neceſſary conſequences to be manifeſtly abſurd, 
we conclude the ſuppoſition from which it followed to be falſe; ; 
and therefore its eee to be true. 


There is hardly any propoſition, eſpecially of thoſe that may 
claim the character of firſt principles, that ſtands alone and un- 


connected. It draws many others along with it in a chain that can- 


not be broken. He that takes it up muſt bear the burden of all 
its conſequences; and if that is too heavy for him to bear, he 
muſt not er to take 1 it up. | 
t 3: Ii! | 80 | 
+ Thirdly, I POSI | Pi ns tha ee of a Pers rank 1 of the 
learned and unlearned, ought to have great authority with regard 
to A principles, 22 _— man is a nn . 
RHI 3H 455 
"Oh anlinary bn in | Life 18 de upon firſt einein, as 
well as our ſpeculations 1 in philoſophy ; and every motive to action 
ſappoſes ſome belief. When we find a general agreement among 
men, in principles that concern human life, this muſt _ gu 


enge with ay: 4 ſober mini that loves un 
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11 5 is bar: to 15 Won es e froitleſ paing which Biſhop . 
LEY takes to ſhew, that his ſyſtem of the non - exiſtence of a mate- 
rial world did not comradiey ne een e * che Seer but thoſe 


ware ghe:BBiloſapheng izt gt zeiten ad e e 
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Here perhaps it will be ſaid, What has authority to do in mat- Fes 
ters of opinion? Is truth to be determined by moſt votes? Or is 
authority to be again raiſed out of its grave to W over man- 


NG ? 


I am aware that, in this age, an advocate for authority has u 
very. unfavourable plea; but I with to give no more to authority 


than 1s its due. 


Moſt juſtly do we honour the names of thoſe benefactors to 
mankind who have contributed more or leſs to break the yoke of 
that authority which deprives men of the natural, the unalienable 
right of judging for themſelves ; but while we indulge a juſt ani- 
moſity againſt this authority, and againſt all who would ſubject us 
to its tyranny, let us remember how common the folly is, of going 

from one faulty extreme into the oppoſite. 


Authority, though a very tyrannical miſtreſs to private Judg- 
ment, may yet, on ſome occaſions, be a uſeful handmaid ; this is 
all ſhe is entitled to, and this is all I plead in her behalf. 


The juſtice of this plea will appear by putting a caſe in a ſcience, 
in which, of all ſciences, authority'1 is acknowledged to have leaſt 
weight. 


Suppoſe a Mathematician Jud made a diſcovery in that ſcience 
which he thinks important ; that he has put his demonſtration in 
juſt order; and, after examining it with an attentive eye, has found 
no flaw in it; I would aſk, Will there not be ſtill in his breaſt. 
ſome diffidence, ſome jealouſy leaſt the ardour of invention may 
have made him overlook ſome falſe ſtep? This muſt be granted. 
He commits his demonſtration to the examination of a mathe- 
matical friend, whom he eſteems a competent judge, and waits 
with impatience the iſſue of his judgment. Here I would aſk again, 

Cece Whether 
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CHAP. IV, Whether the verdict of his friend, according as it is favourable or 


unfavourable, will not greatly increaſe or diminiſh his confidence 


in his own judgment? Moſt certainly it will, and it ought, 


If the judgment of his friend agree with his own, eſpecially if it 
be confirmed by two or three able judges, he refts ſecure of his 
diſcovery without farther examination; but if it be untayourable, 
he is brought back into a kind of ſuſpenſe, until the part that 1s 
Ants undergoes a new and a more rigorous examination. 


5 I kak what i is ſuppoſed i in this caſe, is - anretable, to nature, and 


to the experience of candid and modeſt men on ſuch occaſions ; yet 


here we ſee a man's judgment, even in a mathematical demanſtra- 
tion, conſcious of ſome feebleneſs in itſelf, ſeeking the aid of au- 


| thority to ſupport it, greatly ſtrengthened by that authority, and 


hardly able to ſtand erect agaandt 2 it, Went ſome new aid. 


Society in 1 of thoſe Ra are eſteemed. fir and, compe- 
tent judges, has effects very ſimilar to thoſe of civil ſociety; it gives 
ſtrength and courage to every individual; it removes that rimidity 
which 1s as naturally. the companion of ſolitary Judgment. as of a 
Ou man in the ſtate of nature. 


: Lac” us. 1 for 1 5 but let us not diſdain to 


take that aid from the authority of other competent judges, which 
a Mathematician thinks it neceſſary to rake in a nere which 
of all ſciences has leaſt to fo wig ene | 


n 


In a 8 of c common ſenſe, exery. man 18 no leſs a a 
judge than a Mathematician is in / a mathematical demonſtration; 
and there muſt be a great preſumption that the judgment of man- 
kind, in ſuch a matter, is the natural iſſue of thofe faculties which 
God hath given them. Such a judgment can be erroneous only 
when there i is ſome cauſe. of the error, as general as the error is: 
W Men this. can be ſhewn to, beg che Wan 1 ended it ought to 

: have 
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have its due weight. But to ſuppoſe a general deviation from truth eee ng 


among mankind in things ſelf-evident, of which no cauſe can be 
aſſigned, is highly unreaſonable. | 


Perhaps it may be thought impoſſible to collect the general opi- 


nion of men upon any point whatſoever; and therefore, that this 
| authority can ſerve us in no ſtead in examining firſt principles. 


But I apprehend, that in many caſes this is neither impoſſible nor 
difficult. | =p 


Who can doubt whether men have univerſally believed the ex- 


iſtence of a material world? Who can doubt whether men have 


univerſally believed, that every change that happens in nature muſt - 


have a cauſe? Who can doubt whether men have univerſally be- 
lieved, that there is a right and a wrong in human conduct; ſome 
things that merit blame, and others that are entitled to approbation ? 


The univerſality of theſe opinions, and of many ſuch that might 


be named, is ſufficiently evident, from the whole tenor of human 
conduct, as far as our acquaintance reaches, and from the hiſtory 
of all ages and nations of when. we have any records. 


There are other opinions that appear to be e from what 


is common in the ſtructure of all languages. 


Language is the expreſs image and picture of human thoughts; 
and from che picture we may draw ſome certain concluſions con- 


cerning the original. 


We find in all languages the ſame parts of ſpeeeh; we find nouns, 


ſubſtantive and adjective; verbs, active and paſſive, in their vari- 


- ous tenſes, numbers, and moods. Some rules of ſyntax are the 
_— in all languages. Y 


| Now what is common in che aruclure of languages, rats an 
| uniformity 
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CHAP. IV. uniforchiry' of opinion in thoſe things upon which that ſtructure is 
grounded. | | 


The diſtinction between ſubſtances, and the qualities belonging 
to them; between thought, and the being that thinks; between 
thought, and the objects of thought; is to be found in the ſtructure 
of all languages: And therefore, ſyſtems of philoſophy, which 
aboliſh thoſe diſtinctions, wage war with the common ſenſe of 


mankind. 


We are apt to imagine, that thoſe who formed languages were no 
| Metaphyſicians; but the firſt principles of all ſciences are the dic- 
= - tates of common ſenſe, and lie open to all men; and every man 

who has conſidered the ſtructure of language in a philoſophical 
light, will find infallible proofs that thoſe who have framed it, and 
thoſe who uſe it with underſtanding, have the power of making 
accurate diſtinctions, and of forming general conceptions, as well 
as Philoſophers. Nature has given thoſe powers to all men, and 
they can uſe them when their occaſions require it; but they leave 
it to the Philoſophers to give names to them, 'and to deſcant upon 
their nature. In like manner, Nature has given eyes to all men, 
and they can make good uſe of them; but the ſtructure of the eye, 
and the theory of viſion, is the buſineſs of FERGIE | FT. 


Fourthly, Opinions FOR appear ſo early in ths minds of men, 
that they cannot be the effect of education, or of falſe reaſoning, 
have a good claim to be conſidered as firſt principles. Thus the 

belief we have, that the perſons about us are living and intelligent 
beings, is a belief for which perhaps we can give ſome reaſon, 
when we are able to reaſon; but we had this belief before we could 
reaſon, and before we could learn it by inſtruction. It ſeems 
therefore to be an immediate effect of our conſtitution. 4-4 
The Ja topic I ſhall mention is, when an opinion is ſo neceſſary 
in the conduct of life, that without the belief of it, a man muſt be 
e | „„ 
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led into a thouſand abſurdities in practice, ſuch an opinion, when CHAP. IV. 
we can give no other reaſon for it, may ſafely be taken for a firſt 


principle. 


Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew, that although firſt principles 
are not capable of direct proof, yet differences, that may happen 
with regard to them among men of candour, are not without re- 
medy ; that Nature has not left us deſtitute of means by which 


ve may diſcover errors of this kind; and that there are ways of 


reaſoning, with regard to firſt principles, by which thofe that are 
truly ſuch may be diſtinguiſhed from vulgar errors or prejudices. 


E HK 
2 firft Princi ples of contingent Truths. 


* QURELY, ſays Biſhop BexxzLEy, it is a work well deſer- 


ving our pains, to make a ſtrict enquiry concerning the firft 


principles of knowledge; to ſift and examine them on all ſides.” 
What was ſaid in the laſt chapter, is intended both to ſhew the im- 
portance of this enquiry, and to make it more eaſy. 


But, in order that ſuch an enquiry may be actually made, it is 

neceſſary that the firſt principles of knowledge be diſtinguiſhed 
from other truths, and preſented to view, that they may be ſifted 
and examined on all fides. In order to this end, I ſhall attempt a 
detail of thoſe I take to be ſuch, and of the reaſons why I think 
them entitled to that character. | 


5 che enumeration mould appear to Fan DE ro So 


deficient, and to others both; if things, which I conceive to be firſt 


principles, ſhould: to others appear to be vulgar errors, or to be 
truths which derive their evidence from other truths, and there- 


fore 


. 
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fore not firſt principles; ; in theſe things every man-muſt judge for 

himſelf. I ſhall rejoice to ſee an enumeration more perfect in any 
or in all of thoſe reſpects; being perſuaded, that the agreement of 
men of judgment and candour in firſt principles, would be of no 
leſs conſequence to the advancement of knowledge in general, than 
the agreement of Mathematicians in the axioms of geometry has 
been to the advancement of that ſcience ; | 


The truths that fall within the compaſs of human knowledge, 
whether they be ſelf-evident, or deduced from thoſe that are ſelf- 


evident, may be reduced to two claſſes. They are either neceſſary 


and immutable truths, whoſe contrary is impoſſible, or they are 
contingent and mutable, depending upon ſome effect of will and 
power, which had a beginning, and may have an end. 


That a cone is the third part of a cylinder of the ſame baſe and 
the ſame altitude, is a neceſſary truth. It depends not upon the 
will and power of any being. It is immutably true, and the con- 


trary impoſſible. That the ſun is the centre, about which the earth, 


and the other planets of our ſyſtem, perform their revolutions, i 1s a 
truth; but it is not a neceſlary truth. It depends upon the power 


and will of that Being who made the ſun and all the e and 


who gave them thoſe motions that ſeemed beſt to him. | 


If all truths were e truths, there would de no occaſion 
for different tenſes in the verbs by which they are expreſſed. What 


is true in the preſent time, would be true in the paſt and future; 
and chere would . no Ou org variation of mo ee nature. 


We aſe > hy e preſent wa; in a mcoctiity inks FF 55 it is 
only becauſe there is no flexion of the verb which includes all 
times. When I ſay that three is the half of fix; I uſe the preſent 
tenſe only; but I mean to expreſs not only what now is, but what 
always was, and always will be; and ſo every propoſition is to be 
in ha by which we mean to 9 985 Mee, truth. Con- 


tingent 
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tingent truths are of another nature. As they are mutable, they 
may be; true at one time, and not at another; and therefore the 
expreſſion of them muſt include ſome point or period of time. 


If language had been a contrivance of Philoſophers, they would 


probably have given ſome flexion to the indicative mood of verbs, 
which extended to all times paſt, preſent, and future; for ſuch a 
flexion. only would be fit to expreſs neceſſary ee which 
have no relation to time. But there is no language, as far as I 
know, in which ſuch a flexion of verbs is to be found. Becauſe 
the thoughts and diſcourſe of men are ſeldom employed about ne- 
ceſſary truths, but commonly about ſuch as are contingent; lan- 
. are fitted to en the laſt rather chan the firſt. 


The diſtinction . made between abſtract truths, and 
thoſe that expreſs matters of fact, or real exiſtences, coincides in 
a great meaſure, but not altogether, with that between neceſſary 
and contingent truths. The neceſſary truths that fall within our 
knowledge are for the moſt part abſtract truths. We mult except 


the exiſtence and nature of the Supreme Being, which is neceſſa- 


ry. Other exiſtences are the effects of will and power. They had 
a beginning, and are mutable. Their nature is fach as the Su- 
preme Being was pleaſed to give them. Their attributes and rela- 
tions muſt depend upon the nature God has given them; the 
powers with which he has endowed them; and the firoation 1 in 
which he hath placed them. | 


The MEI IG dethiced: by . 4 firſt ointiplts; will 


commonly be neceſſary or contingent, according as the principles 


are from which they are drawn. On the one hand, I take it ro be 


Principle; that is neceſſary, muſt be a neceſſary: truth, and that na + 


| bays, ng truth can be inferred from ao: that are neceſlary. 


* Thus, as 21 axioms in ed are all a mn O 
f Dddd are 
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CHAP. V, are all the concluſions drawn from them; that is, the whole body 


of that ſcience. But from no mathematical truth can we deduce 
the exiſtence of any thing; not even of the objects of the ſcience. 


On the other han; I . there are very few caſes in 
which we can, from principles that are contingent, deduce truths 
that are neceſſary. I can only recollect one inſtance of this kind, 
namely, that, from the exiſtence of things contingent and mu- 
table, we can infer the nes or an immutable and eternal 


cauſe of them. 


As thi minds of men are occupied much more about truths that 
are contingent than about thoſe that are neceſſary, I ſhall firſt en- 
deayour to point out * 3 on the former kind. 


1. Fir, wha! I hold, as a firſt principle, = exiſtence of 'eve- 


| wy j thing of which I am conſcious. For HA", 


| Conſciouſneſs 5 an en of the underſtanding of its own: 
kind, and cannot be logically defined. The objects of it are our 
preſent pains, our pleaſures, our hopes, our fears, our defires, our 
doubts, our thoughts of every kind; in a word, all the paſſions, 
and all the actions and operations of our own' minds, while they 


are preſent. - We may remember them when they are paſt ; but 
we are ab of them only while mw are 58 5 95 


4 
When a man is s conſcious of pain, bei is certain of its exiſtence; 
when he is conſcious that he doubts, or believes, 5 15. certain or 


the I 74H of, 5 Ir 10 J f 


* 


But the irreliſtible eden he has 1065 ebe e 6 thoſe ope- 
rations is not the effect of reaſoning; it is immediate and intuitive. 
The exiſtence therefore of thoſe paſſions and operations of our 
minds, of which we are conſcious, is a firſt principle, A er Ne- 
ture requires us to believe u 9 her * 


Nee 
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If I am aſked to prove that I cannot be deceived by conſciouſ- 
neſs; to prove that it is not a fallacious ſenſe; I can find no 
proof. I cannot find any antecedent truth from which it is dedu- 


1 
CHAP. v. 
Na ures? 


ced, or upon which its evidence depends. It ſeems to diſdain any 


ſuch derived authority, and to claim my aſſent in its own right. 


If any man could be found fo frantic as to deny that he thinks, 


While he is conſcious of it; J may wonder, I may laugh, or I may 
pity him, but I cannot reaſon the matter with him. We have no 


common principles from which we may reaſon, and therefore can 
never join ſue | in an argument. „ Trovw | 


This, 1 think; 3 18 OO only principle of common ſenſe that has 


never directly been called in queſtion. It ſeems to be ſo firmly 
rooted in the minds of men, as to retain its authority with the 
_ greateſt Sceptics. Mr Hums, after annihilating body and mind, 
time and ſpace, action and cauſation, and even his own mind, ac- 


knowledges the reality. of the = xc lenfacions and — of 


wien he 1s ene 


| | No , Philoſopher link n hypotheſis to account for 
this conſciouſneſs of our own thoughts, and the certain knowledge 
of their real exiſtence which accompanies it. By this they ſeem 
to acknowledge, that this at leaſt is an original power of the mind; 
a power by which we not only have ideas, but original judgments, 
and the knowledge of real exiſtence. | 


I cannot reconcile this immediate knowledge of the operations 
of our .own minds with Mr Lockz's theory, that all knowledge 


conſiſts! in perceiving the agreement and diſagreement of ideas. 


What are the ideas, from whoſe compariſon the knowledge of our 
own thoughts reſults ? Or what are the agreements or diſagreements 
which nino a man that * is in pain when he feels it? 


dae, can I reconcile it with Mr Hunz's theory, chat to be- 
Dd d da lie ve 


n „ IVL 


Caf. V. lieve the exiſtence of any thing, is nothing elſe than to have a 
ſtrong and lively conception of it; or, at moſt, that belief is only 
ſome modification of the idea which is the object of belief. For 
not to mention, that propoſitions, not ideas, are the object of be- 
lief; in all that variety of thoughts and paſſions, of which we are 
conſcious, we believe the exiſtence of the weak as well as of the 
ſtrong, the faint as well as the lively. No modification of the ope- 
rations of our minds _—_ us to the leaſt doubt of their real 
nn * 15517 511 een n dun e 5 

* above the 1 ce of our. choughts, RET of all che 
operations and feelings of our own minds, is believed by all men; 
as we find ourſelves incapable of doubting it, and as incapable of 
offering any proof of it, it may juſtly be e as a firſt _ 

FORE or _— 18 common 80 c., d eien a0 A 


11 


w_ 7 8 But 838 this * avis mon no „ a ww conſider- | 
* i able and i — branch of human e N refts e | 
For from this ſource of 1 18 derived all a we han; 
| and indeed all that we can know, of the ſtructure, and of the 
85 powers of our own minds; from which we may conclude, that 
5 there is no branch of knowledge that ſtands upon a firmer foun- 
5 | dation ; ; for ent no 0 of maine eb ce h IR of con- 


How does it come to paſs then, that in this branch of-knowledge 
there are ſo many and ſo contrary fyſtems? ſo many ſubtile con- 
troverſies that are never brought to an iſſue, and fo little fixed and 
determined? Is it poſſible that Philofophers fhould differ muſt here 
they have the ſureſt means of agreement? where every ching 18 

8 85 built upon a ſpecies of evidence which wid men pO in, and 
hold to be the moſt certain? 2 7666 | 


This Rrange Phenomenon may, 1 think, —— fer, if we 
290 | OI. 
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diſtinguiſh between conſciouſneſs and reflection, which are often CHAP. V. 


improperly confounded. 


The firſt is common to all men at all times, but is inſufficient 
of itſelf to give us clear and diſtin notions of the operarions of 
which we are conſcious, and of their mutual relations, and minute 
diſtinctions. The ſecond, ro wit, attentive reflection upon thoſe 
operations, making them objects of thought, ſurveying them at- 
tentively, and examining them on all ſides, is ſo far from being 
common to all men, that it is the lot of very few. The greateſt 
part of men, either through want of capacity, or from other cauſes, 
never reflect attentively upon the operations of their own minds. 
The habit of this reflection, even in thoſe whom Nature has fitted 
for 5 is not to be attained without much pains and practice. 


| We can know nothing of the immediate object; of ſight, bet by 
the teſtimony of our eyes; and I apprehend, that if mankind had 
found as great difficulty in giving attention to the objects of fight, 


as they find in attentive reflection upon the operations of their 
own minds, our knowledge of the firſt might have been in as back- | 


ward a ſtare as our mann of the laſt. 


Bot this darkneſs will not aſt for ever. Lide n f ben 
this benighted part of the intellectual globe. When any man is ſo 


happy as to delineate the powers of the human mind as they really 
are in nature, men that are free from prejudice, and capable of re- 


flection, will recogniſe their own features in the picture; and then 
the wonder will be, how things ſo obvious could be fo long wrap- 
ped up in myſtery and darkneſs; how men could be carried away 


EY by falſe theories and. conjectures, when the truth was to be found 


in their own , breaſts if a had but attended to it. 


2. Anodhet firſt principle, L wink is, That the woüghtb of Which 
I am conſcious, are = thoughts of a „ WN 1 N . x 


hy: win, eee 
The 


„ 0 


ak. V. The thoughts and feelings of which we are conſcious are conti- 
23 nually changing, and the thought of this moment is not the thought 

a of the laſt ; but ſomething which I call myſelf, remains under this 
change of thoughr. This ſelf has the ſame relation to all the ſuc- 
ceſſive thoughts I am conſcious of, they are all my thoughts; and 
every thought which is not mY haaght, mult be the aan of 
ſome other perſon. 


If any man aſks a proof of this, I confeſs I can give none ; there 
is an evidence in the propoſition itſelf which I am unable to reſiſt. 
Shall I think, that thought can ſtand by itſelf without a thinking 
being ? or that ideas can feel pleaſure or pain? My nature dictates 
to me e that i it is edle. 


And chat < Hams has diQated the ſame to all men, appears from 
the ſtructure of all languages: For in all languages men have ex- 
preſſed thinking, reaſoning, willing, loving, hating, by perſonal _ 
verbs, which from their nature require a perſon who thinks, rea- 
ſons, wills, loves, or hates. From, which it appears, that men have 
been taught by Nature to believe that thought requires a thinker, 

: reaſon a en and love a lover. 


Here we aſk leave Mr Hume, who conceives it to be a vulgar 
error, that beſides the thoughts we are conſcious of, there is a mind 
which is the ſubject of thoſe thoughts. If the mind be any thing 
elſe than impreſſions and ideas, it muſt be a word without a mean- 
ing. The mind therefore, according to this Philoſopher, is a word 
which ſignifies a bundle of perceptions; or, when he defines it 
more accurately, It is that ſucceſſion of related ideas and impreſ- 
&* fions, of which we have an intimate memory and conſciouſneſs.” 

9 5 /// , n nn 
I am, therefore, that ſucceſſion of related ideas and impreſſions 
. which I Nan the intimate eng auc ;conſcioneds. 

var 5 is the 7 that has this memory 3 quaſtiovineh., of a 2a 

ſucceſſion 


. 
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ſucceſſion of ideas and imm Why, it it is nothing but that CHAP. V, 


ſucceſſion itfelf. 


Hence I learn, that this ſucceſſion of ideas and impreſſions in- 
timately remembers, and is conſcious of itſelf. I would wiſh to 


be farther inſtructed, whether the impreſſions remember and are 


conſcious of the ideas, or the ideas remember and are conſcious: 
of the impreſſions, or if both remember and are conſcious of both ? 


and whether the ideas remember thoſe that come after them, as 
well as thoſe that were before them ? Theſe are queſtions naturally 


ariſing from this ſyſtem, that have not yet been explained. 


Thus, however, is clear, that this ſucceſſion of ideas and impreſ- 
ſions, not only remembers and is conſcious, but that it judges, rea- 


ſons, affirms, denies ; nay, that it eats and drinks, and is ſometimes I 


merry, and ſometimes ſad. 


If theſe things can be aſcrihell bo n ſucbe 0 % 


preſſions, in a conſiſtency with common ſenſe, I ſhould. be very: 


glad to know what is nonſenſe. . 


"The ſcholaſtic Philoſophers have been wittily ridiculed, by re- 
| preſenting them as diſputing upon this queſtion, Num chimera bam- 
binans in vacuo. poſſit comedere ſecundas intentiones ? and I believe the 
wit of man cannot invent a more ridiculous queſtion.. But, if Mr 
Hume's philoſophy be admitted, this queſtion deferves to be treated 
more gravely : For if, as we learn from this philoſophy, a ſucceſ- 
ſion of ideas and impreſſions may eat, and drink; and be merry, I 
ſee no good reaſon why a chimera, which if not the ſame, is of kin- 
to an idea, may not chew the cud upon that kind of food, which:. 


the ſchoolmen call ſecond intentions. 


3. Another firſt i I take to be, That thoſe — did really 7 


—_—_— which I diſtinctly remember. | 


This 
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This has one of the ſureſt marks of a firſt principle; for no man 
ever pretended to prove it, and yet no man in his wits calls it in 
queſtion; the teſtimony of memory, like that of conſciouſneſs, is 
immediate; it claims our aſſent upon its own authority. 


Sela that a learned 3 in defence of a ne againſt the 


concurring teſtimony of witneſſes of credit, ſhould infiſt upon a 


new topic to invalidate the teſtimony. ©* Admitting,” ſays he, 
the integrity of the witneſſes, and that they diſtinctly remember 
* what they have given in evidence; it does not follow that the 


„ priſoner is guilty. It has never been proved that the moſt di- 


« ſtint memory may not be fallacious. Shew me any neceſſary 


connection between that act of the mind which we call memory, 


and the paſt exiſtence of the event remembered. No man has 
e ever offered a ſhadow of argument to prove ſuch a connection; 
« yet this is one link of the chain of proof againſt the priſoner ; 
« and if it have no ſtrength, the whole proof falls to the ground: 


Until this, therefore, be made evident, until it can be proved, 


that we may ſafely reſt upon the teſtimony of memory for the 
0 truth of paſt events, no judge or jury can juſtly take away che | 


life of a citizen 277885 ſo Souptful a med 


1 believe we may. ke it for 8 has this argument from 


a learned counſel would have no other effect i upon the judge or 


jury, than to convince them that he was diſordered in his judg- 
ment. Counſel is allowed to plead every thing for a client that 
is fit to perſuade or to move; yet I believe no counſel ever had the 
boldneſs to plead this topic. And for what reaſon ? For no other 
reaſon, ſurely, but becauſe it is abſurd. Now, what is abſurd at 


the bar, is ſo in the Philoſopher's chair. What would: be ridicu- 


lous, if delivered to a jury of honeſt ſenſible citizens, is no leſs 
ſo when delivered gravely i in a eee ren. 


Mr Hunz has not, as far as 1 e directly called i in 


queſtion the b of memory; but * has laid down the pre- 
miſes 
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miſes by which its authority is overturned, leaving it to his reader | 


- to draw the concluſion. 


He labours to ſhew, that the belief or aſſent which always at- 
tends the memory and ſenſes is nothing but the vivacity of thoſe 
perceptions which they preſent. He ſhews very clearly, that this 
vivacity gives no ground to believe the exiſtence of external ob- 
jets. And it is obvious, that it can give as little ground to believe 
the _ exiſtence of the objects of memory. 


Indeed the theory concerning ideas, ſo generally received by 
Philoſophers, deſtroys all the authority of memory, as well as the 
authority of the ſenſes. DES CAR TES, MALE BRANCHE, and 
Lockk, were aware that this theory made it neceſſary for them 
to find out arguments to prove the exiſtence of external objects, 
which the vulgar believe upon the bare authority of their ſenſes; 
but thoſe Philoſophers were not aware, that this theory made it 
equally neceſſary for them to find arguments to prove the exiſtence 
of things paſt, which we remember, and to ſupport the authority 
of memory. | 


Al the arguments they advanced to ſupport the authority of 


our ſenſes, were eaſily refuted by Biſhop BerxELEY and Mr 


Hume, being indeed very weak and inconcluſive. And it would 
have been as eaſy to anſwer every argument they could have 
brought, conſiſtent with rheir theory, to ſupport the authority of 
memory. 


For, according to that theory, the immediate object of memory, | 


as well as of every other operation of the underſtanding, is an 


dea preſent in the mind. And, from the preſent exiſtence of this 
idea of memory I am left to infer, by reaſoning, that ſix months, 


or {ix years 80, there did ext an object fimilar to this idea. 


But what 18 there in the- idea that c can lead me to this conclu- 
| Ee ee | | _ hon ' 


A r iv 


- fion? What mark does it bear of the date of its archetype ? Or 


what evidence have I that it had an n and N it is not 
the firſt of its kind? e 


Pelimpe it will be ſaid, thar this idea or image in the mind 
muſt have had a cauſe. | 


123 


1 alien that if fire is ſuch an image in the mind it muſt have 
had a cauſe, and a cauſe able to produce the effect; but what can 


we infer from its having a cauſe ? Does it follow that the effect is 


a type, an image, a copy of its cauſe ? Then it will follow, that 
a picture is an N of the painter, and a coach of che coach- 


maker. 


A paſt event may be 8 by a — hart 18 net re- 
membering it. When I remember a thing diſtinctiy, I diſdain 
equally to hear reaſons for it or _— it, And fo I think does 


every man in his ſenſes. 


4- Another firſt 1 our own perſonal identity and con- 


| tinued exiſtence, as Kur back as we remember _ thing diſtinctly. 


This we know nee and not ws reaſoning. It ſeems, 


indeed, to be a part of the teſtimony of memory. Every thing 
ve remember has ſuch a relation to ourſelves, as to imply neceſ- 


ſarily our exiſtence at the time remembered. And there cannot 
be a more palpable abſurdity than that a man ſhould remember 
what happened before he exiſted. He muſt therefore have exiſted 
as far back as he remembers any thing diſtinetly, if his memory 


be not fallacious. This principle, therefore, is ſo connected with 
the laſt mentioned, that it may he doubtful whether both ought 
not to be included. in one. Let every one judge of this as he ſees 
reaſon. The proper notion of identity, and the ſentiments of 
Mr Locke on this en have you contre before under the 


head of memory. 
5. Another 
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5. Another firſt principle is, That thoſe things do really exiſt CHAP. V. 


which we diſtinctly perceive by our ſenſes, and are what we per- 
ceive them to be. 


It is too evident to need proof, that all men are by nature led 
to give implicit faith to the diſtin teſtimony of their ſenſes, long 
before they are capable of any bias from prejudices of education 
or of philoſophy. 


How came we at firſt to know that there are certain beings 
about us whom we call father, and mother, and fiſters, and bro- 
| thers, and nurſe? Was it not by the teſtimony of our ſenſes ? 
How did theſe perſons convey to us any information or inſtruc- 
tion? Was it not by means of our ſenſes? 


It is evident we can have no communication, no correſpondence 


or ſociety with any created being, but by means of our ſenſes. 
And until we rely upon their teſtimony, we muſt conſider our- 
ſelves as being alone in the univerſe, without any fellow-creature, 
living or inanimate, and be left ro converſe with our own thoughts. 


Biſhop BzRKELEy ſurely did not duly conſider, that it is by 
means of the material world that we have any correſpondence 
with thinking beings, or any knowledge of their exiſtence, and 


that by depriving us of the material world, he deprived us at the 


ſame time of family, friends, country, and every human creature ; 
of every object of affection, eſteem or concern, except ourſelves. 


The good Biſhop ſurely never intended this. He was too warm 


a friend, too zealous a patriot, and too good a Chriſtian, ro be 


capable of ſuch a thought. He was not aware of the conſequen- 
ces of his ſyſtem, and therefore they ought not to be imputed to 
him; but we muſt impute them to the ſyſtem ſelf. It ſtifles 
| mT generous and ſocial e e | 
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When I conſider myſelf as ſpeaking to men who hear me, and 
can judge of what I ſay, I feel that reſpect which is due to ſuch an 
audience. I feel an enjoyment in a reciprocal communication of 
ſentiments with candid and ingenious friends, and my ſoul bleſ- 


ſes the Author of my being, who has made me capable of this 


manly and rational entertainment. 


But the Biſhop ſhews mie, that this is all a dream; that I ſee 


not a human face; that all the objects I ſee, and hear, and handle, 


are only the ideas of my own mind; ideas are my only compa- 
nions. Cold company, indeed ! Every ſocial affection freezes at 
the thought ! ! : | 


But, my Lord Biſhop, are there no minds left in riley univerſe 
but my own ? | 


Yes, lad; it is only the ! world that i 18 annihilated; 
every thing elſe remains as it was. Her ion 


This ſeems to promiſe have comfort in my forlorn nene But 
do I ſee thoſe minds? No. Do I ſee their ideas? No. Nor do 
they ſee me or my ideas. They are then no more to me than the 
inhabitants of SoLoMoN's ules, or of the moon; and my melan- 
choly ſolicude returns. Every ſocial tie is broken, and every ſocial 
affection is ſtifled. | ts 2 ; 


This diſmal ſyſtem, which, if it could be beheved, would de- 
prive men of every ſocial comfort, a very good Biſhop, by ſtrict 
and accurate reafoning, deduced from the principles commonly re- 
ceived by Philoſophers concerning ideas. The fault is nor in the 
reaſoning, but in the principles from which it is drawn. 

All the arguments urged by BERKRELEVY and HUux againſt the 
exiſtence of a material world are grounded upon this principle, 


That we do not perceive external objects themſelves, but certain 


images. 
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images or ideas in our own minds. But this is no dictate of com- i 


mon ſenſe, but directly contrary to the ſenſe of all who have not 
been Meta it by philoſophy. 


We have before examined the reaſons given by Philoſophers, to 
prove that ideas, and not external objects, are the immediate ob- 
jects of perception, and the inſtances given to prove the ſenſes fal · 
lacious. Without repeating what has before been ſaid upon thoſe 
points, we ſhall only here obſerve, that if external objects be per- 
ceived immediately, we have the ſame reaſon to believe their exiſt- 
ence as Philoſophers have to believe the exiſtence of ideas, while 
they hold them to be the immediate objects of perception. 


6. Another firſt principle, I think, is, That we have ſome degree 


of power over our actions, and the determinations of our will. 
All power muſt be derived from he fountain of power, and of 
every good gift. Upon his good pleaſure i its continuance depends, 


and it is always ſubject to his control. 


Beings to whom God has given any degree of power, and un- 


derſtanding to direct them to the proper uſe of it, muſt be account- 


able to their Maker. But thoſe who are intruſted with no power, 
can have no account to make; for all good conduct conſiſts in the 
right uſe of power; all bad conduct in the abuſe of it. 


| To call to account a being who never was intruſted with any 
degree of power, is an abſurdity na leſs than it would be to call 
to account an inanimate being. We are ſure, therefore, if we 
have any account to make to the Author of our being, that we 
Muſt have ſome degree of power, which, as. far as it is properly 
uſed, entitles us to his approbation ; and, when avaled, renders us 
obnoxious to his diſpleaſure. ; 


It is not eaſy to ſay in what way we firſt get the notion or idea 


of 
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CHAP. V. of power. It is neither an object of ſenſe nor of conſciouſneſs. 


We ſee events, one ſucceeding another ; but we ſee not the power 


by which they are produced. We are conſcious of the operations 


of our minds ; but power is not an operation of mind. If we had 
no notions but ſuch as are furniſhed by the external ſenſes, and by 
conſciouſneſs, it ſeems to be impoſſible that we ſhould ever have 
any conception of power. Accordingly, Mr Hume, who has rea- 
ſoned the moſt accurately upon this hypotheſis, denies that we have 


any. idea of power, and clearly refutes the account given by Mr 


LOCKE of the origin of this idea. 

But it is in ln to reaſon from a hypotheſis againſt a fact, the 
truth of which every man may ſee by attending to his own 
thoughts. It is evident, that all men, very early in life, not only 
have an idea of power, but a conviction that they have ſome de- 
gree of it in themſelves: For this conviction is neceſſarily implied 
in many operations of mind, which are familiar to every man, and 


without which no man can act the part of a reaſonable being. 


Firſt, It is implied in every act of volition. © Volition, it is 
plain, ſays Mr Eoekx, is an act of the mind, knowingly exert- 
„ ing that dominion which it takes itſelf to have over any part 
« of the man, by employing ir in, or with-holding it from any 
particular action.“ Every volition: therefore implies a conviction 
of power to do the action willed, A man may defire to make a 
viſit to the moon, or to the planet Jupiter; but nothing but inſa- 
nity could make him will to do ſo. And if even inſanity produ- 
ced this effect, it muſt be by tk him think it to o be | in bis 


pe 


 Brendy; This conviction is is impled in all Allbetion- 105 no 
man in his-wits deliberates whether he ſhall do what he believes 
not to be in his power. Thirdly, The ſame conviction is implied 


in ery reſolution or purpoſe formed in conſequence of delibera- 


tion. A man may as well form a reſolution to PG tie. moon out 


at. - 
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| of her ſphere, as to do the moſt inſignificant ation which he be- 
lieves not to be in his power. The ſame thing may be ſaid of eve- 
ry promiſe or contract wherein a man plights his faith; for he is 
not an honeſt man who promiſes what he does not believe he has 
ne to ee | 


7 theſe een ok a belief of fine degree of power in 


ourſelves ; ſo there are others equally common and familiar, which 


imply a like belief with regard to others. 


When we impute to a man any action or omiſſion, as a ground 
of approbation or of blame, we muſt believe he had power to do 
otherwiſe. The fame is implied in all advice, exhortation, com- 
mand, and rebuke, and in every caſe in which we rely upon his 
fidelity in performing any engagement, or executing any truſt. 


It is not more evident that mankind have a conviction of the 
exiſtence of a material world, than that they have the conviction 
of ſome degree of power in themſelves, and in others ; every one 
over his own actions, and che determinations of his will: A con- 
viction ſo early, ſo general, and ſo interwoven with the whole of 
human conduct, chat it muſt be the natural effect of our conſtitu- 
dan and ie EN the Author of our uy to 29 75 our actions. 

gs ſortbles our e of dls e of a 1 world 
in this reſpect alſo, that even thoſe ho reject it in ſpeculation, 
find themſelves under a neceſſity of being governed by it in their 
practice; and thus it will always ee when e contra- 


diòs firſt e; 


7. Ae firſt pl here is, That the We! W by which 


we diſtinguiſh: truth from error, are not fallacious. If any man 


ſhould demand a proof of this, it is impoſſible to ſatisfy him. For 
e it ace be eee demonſtrated, this would ſig- 
nify 
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CHAP. v. nify nothing in this caſe; becauſe, to judge of a demonſtration, 


a man mult truſt his faculties, and take for granted the very thing 


in queſtion. 


If a man's honeſty x were called in queſtion, it would be ridicu- 


lous to refer it to the man's own word, whether he be honeſt or 


not. The ſame abſurdity there is in attempting to prove, by any 
kind of reaſoning, probable or demonſtrative, that our reaſon is not 
fallacious, ſince the very point in queſtion is, whether reaſon- 


ing may pe inert. 


If a Sceptic ſhould build his ſcepticiſin upon chis n 
that all our reaſoning and judging powers are fallacious in their 
nature, or ſhould reſolve at leaſt to with-hold aſſent until it be 
proved that they are not; it would be impoſſible by argument to 
beat him out of this ſtrong on and _ muſt even be left to en- 


joy his u e 


Des dew certainly made a falſe ſtep in this matter; for ha- | 


ving ſuggeſted this doubt among others, that whatever evidence he 


might have from his conſciouſneſs, his ſenſes, his memory, or 
his reaſon ; yet poſſibly ſome malignant being had given him thoſe 
faculties on purpoſe to impoſe upon him; and therefore, that they 
are not to be truſted without a proper voucher : 'To remove this 
doubt, he endeavours to prove the being of a Deity who is no 
deceiver ; whence he concludes, that the faculties he had given 
him are true and any to be truſted. 


It is PH that ſo acute a cr did not perceive, that i in this 
en . 18 evidently a begging on the bee 


; For if our + Siedlticetbs fallacious, evict they not deceive us 
in this reaſoning as well as in others? And if they are to be truſted 
in this inſtance without a voucher, why not in others? e 


Every 
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Every kind of reaſoning for the veracity of our faculties, amounts 
to no more than taking their own teſtimony for their veracity; 
and this we muſt do implicitly, until God give us new faculties to 
fit in judgment upon the old; and the reaſon why Des CARTES 
ſatisfied himſelf with ſo weak an argument for the truth of his fa- 
culties, moſt probably A that he never ſeriouſly doubted of it. 


5 If any 3 can be aid to be prior to all others in the order of 
nature, this ſeems to have the beſt claim; becauſe in every inſtance 
of aſſent, whether upon intuitive, demonſtrative, or probable evi- 
dence, the truth of our faculties is taken for granted, and is, as it 
Fare, one of the premiſes on which our r afjent 1 is grounded. p 

How then come we to be aſſured of this fundamental truth on 
which all others reſt ? Perhaps evidence, as in many other reſpects 
it reſembles light, ſo i in this alſo, that as light, which is the diſco- 
verer of all viſible objects, diſcovers itſelf at the ſame time ; ſo evi- 


dence, which is the voucher for all truth, vouches for itſelf at the 


lame time. 


This, however, is certain, that ſuch! 18 the conſtitution of the 
homan mind, that evidence diſcerned by us, forces a correſpond- 
ing degree of aſſent. And a man who perfectly underſtood a juſt 
ſyllogiſm, without believing that the concluſion follows from the 
premiſes, would be a greater monſter than a man born WROTE 


hands or feet. | 


We are born under a neceſlity of truſting to our reaſoning and 


judging powers; and a real belief of their being fallacious can- 


not be maintained for any conſiderable time by the greateſt Rog of 

tic, becauſe it is doing violence to our conſtitution. It is like a man's 
walking upon his hands, a feat which ſome men upon occaſion 
can exhibir ; - but no man ever made a long Journey in this man- 
ner. Ceaſe to admire his dexterity, and he will, like orher men, 


betake himſelf to his legs. ; | 85 
ee ! We 
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We may here take notice 5 a Ser of the principle under 
conſideration, that ſeems to be common to it with many other 
firſt principles, and which can hardly be found in any principle 
that is built ſolely upon reaſoning; and that is, that in moſt men 
it produces its effect without ever being attended to, or made an 
object of thought. No man ever thinks of this principle, unleſs 
when he conſiders the grounds of ſcepticiſm ; yet it invariably go- 


verns his opinions. When a man in the common courſe of life 


gives credit to the teſtimony of his ſenſes, his memory, or his rea- 


ſon, he does not put the queſtion to himſelf, whether theſe facul- 
ties may deceive him; yet the truſt he repoſes in them ſuppoſes 


an inward conviction, chat, in that inſtance at leaſt, they do not 


deceive him, = 


It is another property of this and of many firſt principles, that 


they force aſſent in particular inſtances, more powerfully than 
when they. are turned into a general propoſition. Many Sceptics 


have denied every general principle of ſcience, excepting perhaps 
the exiſtence of our preſent thoughts ; yet theſe men reaſon, and 


refute, and prove, they aſſent and diſſent in particular caſes. They 
_ uſe reaſoning to overturn all reaſoning, and judge that they ought 


to have no judgment, and ſee clearly that they are blind. Many 
have in general maintained that the ſenſes are fallacious, yet there 
never was found a man ſo ſceptical as not to truſt his ſenſes in parti- 
cular inſtances when his ſafety required i it; and it may be obſer ved 


of thoſe who have profeſſed ſcepticiſm, at their ſcepticiſm lies in 
generals, While in particulars they are no leſs dogmatical than others. 


8. Another firſt principle Ga to exiſtence, is, That there is 
life and intelligence i in our fellow-men with whom we Converſe. 


As ſoon as mien ate capable of aſking a Aead. or of an- 
ſwering 4 queftion, as foon as they ſhew the ſigns of love, of re- 
fentment, or of any other affection, they muſt be convinced, that 


thoſe with whom * have this intercourſe are intelligent beings. 
it 
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tween the nurſe and the child before it is a year old. It can, at 
that age, underſtand many things that are ſaid to it. 


It can by ſigns aſk and refuſe, threaten and ſupplicate. It clings 


to its nurſe in danger, enters into her grief and joy, is happy in 
her ſoothing and careſſes, and unhappy in her diſpleaſure: That 
theſe things cannot be without a conviction in the child that the 
nurſe is an intelligent being, I think n be granted. | 


Now I ok aſk how a child of a year old comes by this con- 
viction? Not by reaſoning ſurely, for children do not reaſon at 
that age. Nor is it by external ſenſes, for life and intelligence are 
not objects of the external ſenſes, | 


By what means, or upon what occaſions Nature firſt gives this 
information to the infant mind, is not eaſy to determine. We are 
not capable of reflecting upon our own thoughts at that period of 
life, and before we attain this capacity, we have quite forgot how 
or on what occaſion we firſt had this belief; we perceive it in 


thoſe who are born blind, and in others who are born deaf; and 
therefore Nature has not connected it ſolely either with any object 


of fight, or with any object of hearing. When we grow up to the 
years of reaſon and reflection, this belief remains. No man thinks 
of aſking himſelf what reaſon he has to believe that his neighbour 
is a living creature. He would be not a little ſurpriſed if another 
perſon ſhould aſk him ſo abſurd a queſtion ; and perhaps could 
not give any reaſon which would not ly prove a watch or a 
puppet to be a living creature. 


But, though you ſhould ſatisfy him of the weakneſs of the rea- 
ſons he gives for his belief, you cannot make him in the leaſt doubt- 
ful. This belief ſtands upon another foundation than that of rea- 
ſoning; ; and therefore, whether a man can give good reaſons for 


it or Dot, it is not in his power to ſhake it off. 
| FffTta2 ah Setting 


It is evident they are capable of ſuch intercourſe long before they CHAP. V. 
. . ED - 5 — — 
can reaſon. Every one knows, that there is a ſocial intercourſe be- 
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Serting aſide this natural Want 1 believe the beſt reaſon 
we can give, to prove that other men are living and intelligent, is, 


that their words and actions indicate like powers of underſtanding 


as we are conſcious of in ourſelves. The very ſame argument ap- 
plied to the works of nature, leads us to conclude, that there is 
an intelligent Author of nature, and appears equally ſtrong and 


obvious in the laſt caſe as in the firſt; ſo that it may be doubted 
whether men, by the mere exerciſe of reaſoning, might not as 


ſoon diſcover the exiſtence of a Deity, as that other men have life 
and N | | 


The knowledge of the laſt is abſolutely neceſſary to our recei- 


ving any improvement by means of inſtruction and example; and, 


without theſe means of i improvement, there is no ground to think 
that we ſhould ever be able to acquire the uſe of our reaſoning 
powers. This knowledge, therefore, muſt be antecedent to reaſon- 
ing, and therefore muſt be a firſt principle. 


It cannot be ſaid, that the judgments we form concerning life 
and intelligence in other beings are ar firſt free from error: But 
the errors of children in this matter lie on the ſafe fide; they are 
prone to attribute intelligence to things inanimate. Theſe errors 
are of ſmall conſequence, and are gradually corrected by experience 
and ripe Judgment. But the belief of life and intelligence in 


other men, is abſolutely neceſſary for us before we are capable of 


reaſoning; and therefore the Author of our being hach ace us 
this belief antecedentiy to all 2 W | 


9. Another firſt principle I take to be, Thar certain features of the 
countenance, ſounds of the voice, and geſtures of the body, indi- 


cate certain ops and 1 of mind. 


That many operations of the mind have their natural Gas 3 in 


the countenance, voice, and geſture, I ſuppoſe every man will ad- 


mit. Omnis enim motus animi, ſays Cics RO, ; Sum guemdam habet a 
 nalura © 
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natura — er wvicem et geftum. The onf y queſtion is, whether 
we underſtand the ſignification of thoſe ſigns, by the conſtitution 
of our nature, by a kind of natural perception ſimilar to the per- 
ceptions of ſenſe; or whether we gradually learn the fignification 
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of ſuch ſigns from experience, as we learn chat ſmoke is a ſign of | 


fire, or that the Feng of water is rr of cold? ? I take. the firſt 


to be'the wh js 


I ſeems to me incredible, that che notions men "INN of thi ex- 


preſſion of features, voice, and geſture, are entirely the fruit of 
experience. Children, almoſt as fobn as born, may be frighted, 
and thrown into fits by a threatening or angry tone of voice. I 
knew a man who could make an infant cry, by whiſtling a melan- 


choly tune in the ſame or in the next room; and again, by alter- 
ing his key, and the ftrain of his muſic, could make the child 


up and . for joy. 


It is not by experience ſurely that we kann Fe i of mu- 


ſic; for its operation is commonly ſtrongeſt the firſt time we hear 
it. One air expreſſes mirth and feſtivity; ſo that, when we hear it, 
it is with difficulty we can forbear to dance. Another is ſorrowful 
and ſolemn.” One inſpires wil tenderneſs and love ; another with 


rage and fury. 


Hear how TruorRRUs- e wn ſurpriſe, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ; 

While at each change, the ſon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
No his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow; 

Now fighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow. 

Perſians and Greeks, like turns of Nature, found, 

And the world's victor ſtood fubdu'd by ſound. 


It is not neceſſary that a man have ſtudied either muſic or the paſ- 


ſions, in order to his feeling theſe effects. The moſt ignorant and 
. | unimproved, 
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. as ik moſt n, 


41111 } $ * 


The countenance a fre have an os no leſs ſtrong 


and natural than the voice. 'The firſt time one ſees a ſtern and 


fierce look, a contracted. brow, and a menacing poſture, he con- 
cludes that the perſon 1 is inflamed with anger. Shall we ſay, that, 
previous to experience, the moſt hoſtile countenance has as agree- 
able an appearance as the moſt gentle and benign? This ſurely 
would contradict all experience; for we know that an angry coun- 


tenance will fright a child in the cradle. Who has not obſer ved, 


that children, very early, are able to diſtinguiſh what is ſaid to 
them in jeſt from what is ſaid in earneſt, by the tone of the voice, 
and the features of the face? They judge by theſe natural en 
even when they ſeem to contradict the artificial. 


If it were by experience that we learn che meaning of features, 
and ſound, and geſture, it might be expected that we ſhould recol- 
lect the time when we firſt learned thoſe Fab, or, at leaſt, ſome 


of ſuch a een 


| Thoſe ws give attention to ee operations of chiliren, can eafi- 
ly diſcover the time when they have their earlieſt notices from ex- 
perience, ſuch as that flame will burn, or that knives will cut. 
But no man is able to recolle& in himſelf, or to obſerve in others, 
the time when the en of the face, voice, and geſture, were 


learned. 0, 2 £2 12 5 . V2 1 { Fx > 24 & - 


Nay, I apprehend that it is « impoſble chat this s ſhould be learn- 
ed from F. | 


When we e for the s, and ſee A thing de always con- 


| joined with it, experience may be the inſtructor, and teach us 


how that ſign is to be interpreted. But how thall experience in- 


ſtruct us hen we ſee the ben only, when the thing ſignified is 


inviſible WE 
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inviſible? Now this is the caſe here; the thoughts and paſſions of CHAP. v. 


the mind, as well as the mind itſelf, are invifible, and therefore 
their connection with any ſenſible ſign cannot be firſt diſcovered by 
Faperience ; there muſt be ſome earher ſource of this 1 


1401 } 10 1 
"0 ive * 22 A BE i 11515 ie) : rÞ 1 


< 


Nac beine to have given to men a fabulty or Kee, tp which | 


al connection is perceived. And the operation of this ſenſe is 


very analogous to that of the external SON | 
I ith 


nen 1 Er | "Y an ivory ball in my band, ** feel wk foniſ. 
tion of 10 In the ſenſation, there is nothing external, nothing 
corporeal. The ſenſation is neither round nor hard; it is an act of 
feeling of the mind, from which I cannot, by redkoling, infer the 
exiſtence of any body. But, by the coniſtitution of my nature, 
the RS on carries along Wick! It the conception and belief of a 


round hard body really exiſting in my hand. hoo ne 


= —E 2 


In like manner, when 1 ſee the features of an expreflive face, I 
ſee only figure and colour variouſly modified. But, by che con- 
ſtitution of my nature, the viſible object brings along with it the 
conception and belief « of a certain 1 or ſentiment i in the mind 


.of the perſon. 


In the former caſe, a ſenſation of touch is the ſign, and 40 hard- 


neſs and roundneſs of the body I graſp is fignified-by that ſenſa- 
tion. In the latter caſe, the features of the pn is i in 


che paſſion o or ſentiment 3 Is fv. png ne 60 Wt, 


I3&F > 


The Power 6f natural ſigns, to Salty the ſcheimtnts and paſ- 
fions of the mind, 18 ſeen in the bens of dumb perſons, who can 
make chemſelves to be underſtood in a confiderable degree, even 


by thoſe who are wholly unexperienced i in that language. 


"hoe 3 is ſeen 3 in the traffic which has been frequently carried' on "Ti 
tween people that have 1 no common acquired language. They cam 


buy 


boo . 


[48.4 „ 


CHAP. V. buy and ſell, and aſk. and refuſs, and fem a. ey or tot 
e b by e Maps. 2:913r et Jl zn ew £5 1 2 


2 wb". 


Ii was ſeen ſcill more In, al ow among dhe ancients Ws 
performed the geſticulation upon the ſtage, while hes recited 
the words. To ſuch a pitch was, this art carried, that we are told 
Ge O and Rosius uſed to contend, whether the g orator could 

expreſs any thing by wards, which the actor could not expreſs 1 in 
dumb ſhow by geſticulation; and whether the ſame ſentence or 


thought could nor-bejacted in all on HL of Ways Ir in Le 


' e ee ering ask 2d of. ge to nbi 


. 5 x 
4 10 Dr 04 FIT "f &- f #3 . 3} « 


Bur ah 1 ring, exhibition of this 190, „ was «+ <# of the 
pantomimes among the: Romans, he, ated plays, 25 ſcenes of 
plays,' without: any xecitation, hi yet could be perf GA 15 
derſtood. | Hard vm i wiſts. VIIIa v bock! Hanel boyor 


dal WEIR ee that alchough it it required mych 


ſtudy: and practice in the paptqmimes. to excel in their art; yet 


it required neither ſtudy nor practice in the ſpeQatofs to 5 
ſtand them. It Was, natural nage, and therefore underſtood 


by all men, whether Romans, ne or en By! che learn- 


ed and the unlearned. - 
1811 5115 n gr 90: 21 15001 10 £Tt 50e 0 8 | 
Find i relates-/that a King, whoſe e OTE ons. RO ET . 
the. Euxine; ſea, happening to be at Rome in the reign 'of Ne RO, | 
and having ſeen a pantomime act, begged him of NxxO that he 
might uſe him in his intercourſe with all the nations in his neigh- 


bourheod: For, ſaid he, I am obliged. to employ I don't know 


bow many interpreters, in order to keep a correſpondence with 


neighbours who ſpeak many languages, and do not underſtand 


mine; A0 this enen vn W525 them all vaderſtand him. 1 55 


n I.congeiye, it maſt pe granted, not only. that 


| there i connnineiahlifhed, by. * berween certain 15 
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in the countenance, voice, and geſture, and the thorghts and pas . . 


fions of the mind; but alſo, that, by our conſtitution, we under- 
ſtand the meaning of thoſe ſigns, and from the fign ca the 
exiſtence of the ching ſignified, | 


10. Another firſt principle appears ro me to be, That there is a 
certain regard due to human teſtimony in matters of fact, and 
even to human authority in matters of opinion. 


Before we are capable of reaſoning about teſtimony or authori- 
ty, there are many things which it concerns us to know, for which 
we can have no other evidence. The wiſe Author of nature hath 
planted in the human mind a propenſity to rely upon this evidence 

before we can give a reaſon for doing ſo. This, indeed, puts our 
judgment almoſt entirely in the power of thoſe who are about us, 
in the firſt period of life; but this is neceſſary both to our preſer- 
vation and to our improvement. If children were ſo framed, as to 
pay no regard to teſtimony or to authority, they muſt, in the li- 
teral ſenſe, periſh for lack of knowledge. It is not more neceſſa- 
ry that they ſhould be fed before they can feed themſelves, than 


that they ſhould be inſtructed in many things, before they can diſ- 


cover them by their own Judgment. 


But when our faculties ripen, we find reaſon to check that pro- 


penſity to yield to teſtimony and to authority, which was ſo ne- 
ceſſary and ſo natural in the firſt period of life. We learn to 
reaſon about the regard due to them, and fee it ro be a childiſh 
weakneſs to lay more ſtreſs upon them than reaſon juſtifies. Vet, 
I believe, to the end of life, moſt men are more apt to go into 
this extreme than into the contrary ; and the natural propenſity 
ſtill retains n force. 


The natural principles, by which our judgments and opinions 
are regulated before we come to the uſe of reaſon, ſeem to be no 
leſs necellary ro ſuch a being as man, than thoſe natural inſtincts 

| Gg g 8 : which 
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; itch the Author of nature hath given us to regulate our actions 


during that period. 


11. There are many events depending upon the will of man, in 
which there is a ſelf-evident probability, greater or leſs, according 
to circumſtances.” | 


There may be in fome individuals ſuch a degree of phrenzy and 
madneſs, that no man can ſay what they may or may not do. 
Such perſons we find it neceſſary to put under reſtraint, that as far 
as poſſible they may be kept from doing harm to themſelves or to 


others. They are not conſidered as reaſonable creatures, or mem- 


bers of ſociety. But, as ro men who have a ſound mind, we de- 
pend upon a certain degree of regularity in their conduct; and 
could put a thouſand different caſes, wherein we could venture, 
ten to one, that they will act in ſuch a way, and not in the contrary, 


1511 we had no confidence in our fellow men that they will act 
ſuch a part in ſuch circumſtances, it would be impoſſible to live 


in ſociety with them: For that which makes men capable of living 


in ſociety, and uniting in a political body under government, is, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a great meaſure by 
the common ene of human nature. 


It may 3 be expected, that they will regand; heir own in- 
tereſt and reputation, and that of their families and friends ; that 
they will repel injuries, and have ſome ſenſe of good offices; and 
that they will have ſome regard to truth and juſtice, ſo far at . 
as not to ſwerve from them without anne _—_—_ 


It is upon loch priaciples as ; theſs, that all political reaſoning is 


grounded. Such reaſoning is never demonſtrative ; but it may 


have a very great degree or probability, eſpecially when N to 


| great bodies of men. 


12. The 
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12. The laſt principle of contingent truths I mention, is, That, 8 HAP. v, 


in the phænomena of nature, what is to be, will probably be like 


to what has been in ſimilar circumſtances. 


be. 


We muſt have this conviction as ſoon as we are capable of learn- 


ing any thing from experience; for all experience is grounded 
upon a belief that the future will be like the paſt. Take away 


this principle, and the experience of an hundred years makes us no 
wiſer with regard to what 1s to come. 


This is one of thoſe principles, which, when we grow up and ob- 
ſerve the courſe of nature, we can confirm by reaſoning. - We 
perceive that Nature is governed by fixed laws, and that if it were 
not ſo, there could be no ſuch thing as prudence in human con- 
duct ; there would be no fitneſs in any means to promote an 


end; and what, on one occaſion, promoted 1 it, might as probably, 
on W occaſion, obſtruct it. 


But the principle is neceſſary for us before we are able to diſco- 
ver it by reaſoning, and therefore is made a part of our conſtitu- 
tion, and produces its effects before the uſe of reaſon. 


This principle remains in all its force when we come to the uſe 
of reaſon; but we learn to be more cautious in the application of 
it. We obſerve more carefully the circumſtances on which the 


paſt event depended, and learn to diſtinguiſh * from thoſe 
which were accidentally conjoined with it. 


In order to this, a number of experiments, varied in their cir- 


cumſtances, is often neceſſary. Sometimes a ſingle experiment is 
thought ſufficient to eſtabliſh a general concluſion. Thus, when it 
was once found, that, in a certain degree of cold, quickſilver be- 
came a hard and malleable metal, there was good reaſon to think, 
that the ſame degree of cold will always produce this effect to the 
end of the World. 


Gin: I 
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J need hardly mention, that the whole, Fabric of natural chiloſo- 
phy is built upon this principle, and, if it be taken away, muſt _ 
tumble down to the foundation. | 


| Therefore the great NewToON lays it down as an axiom, or'as one 


of his laws of philoſophiſing, in theſe words, EfeFtuum naturalium 


ejuſdem generis eaſdem ęſſè cauſas. This is what every man aſſents to 
as ſoon as he underſtands it, and no man aſks a reaſon for it. It 


has therefore the moſt genuine marks of a firſt principle. 


It is very remarkable, that although all our expectation of what 
is to happen in the courſe of nature is derived from the belief of 
chis principle, yet no man thinks of aſking whats is the FRO od | 


this belief. 


Mr Hume, I think, was the art who put this cy; and bo 
has ſhewn clearly and invincibly, that it is neither grounded upon. 
reaſoning, nor has that kind of inruitive evidence which mathema- 
tical axioms have. It is not a neceſſary truth. 


He has endeavoured to account for it upon his own principles. 
It is not my buſineſs . at preſent to examine the account he has 
given of this univerſal belief of mankind ; becauſe, whether his 
account of it be juſt or not, (and I think it is nat), yet, as this be- 
lief is univerſal among mankind, and is not grounded upon any 
antecedent; reaſoning, but upon the conſtitution of the mind itſelf, 
it muſt be acknowledged to be a firſt principle, in the onto: in 


which 1 uſe cm word, 


MI a ator -chibſe-Fhizve” mentioned, .are al "RY 
frſt principles from which we may reaſon concerning contingent 
truths. Such enumerations, even when en en much reflec- 


tion, are ſeldom 138 55 
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AP OUT moſt of the firſt etch of neceſſary 8 there | | 8 
has been no diſpure, and therefore ir is the leſs neceſſary to | = | 
dwell upon them. It will be ſufficient to divide them into diffe- 
rent claſles ; to mention ſome, by way of ſpecimen, in each claſs ; 
and to make ſome remarks on thoſe of which the truth has been 
called in queſtion. | 


They may, think, moſt properly be divided according to ihe q i q 
ſciences to which they belong. 


1. There are ſome firſt principles that may be called gramma- 

_ tical; ſuch as, that every adjective in a ſentence muſt belong to 

ſome ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood ; that every complete ſen- 
tence muſt have a verb. | 


Thoſe who have attended to the ſtructure of language, and 
formed diſtin notions of the nature and uſe of the various parts. 
of ſpeech, perceive, without reaſoning, that theſe, and many other 

- ſuch principles, are neceſlarily true. 


2. There are logical axioms ; ſuch as, that any contexture of 
words which does not make a propoſition, is neither true nor falſe ; 
that every propoſition is either true or falſe ; that no propoſition can 
be both true and falſe at the ſame time; that reaſoning in a circle 
proves nothing ; that whatever may be truly affirmed of a genus,. 
may be truly affirmed of all the ſpecies, and all the individuals. be- 


longing to that genus. 1905 
3. Every 
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3. Every one knows there are mathematical axioms. Mathema- 
ticians have, from the days of EvucL1D, very wiſely laid down the 
axioms or firſt principles on which they reaſon. And the effect 
which this appears to have had upon the ſtability and happy pro- 
greſs of this ſcience, gives no ſmall encouragement to attempt to 
lay the foundation of other ſciences in a fimilar manner, as far as 
we are able. | 


Mr ds hath diſcovered, as he apprehends, a weak ſide, even 
in mathematical axioms ; and thinks, that it is not ſtrictly true, 


for inſtance, that two right lines can cut one another in one 


point . 


The 1 he reaſons from is, That every ſimple idea is a 
copy of a preceding impreſſion; and therefore, in its preciſion and 
accuracy, can never go beyond its original. From which he rea- 
ſons in this manner: No man ever ſaw or felt a line ſo ſtraight, 
that i it might not cut another, equally ſtraight, in two or more 


pony; Therefore. there can be no idea of ſuch a line. 


The ideas that are moſt eſſential to geometry, ſuch as, thoſe of 
equality, of a ſtraight line, and of a ſquare ſurface, are far, he ſays, 
from being diſtin& and determinate ; and the definitions deſtroy 
the pretended. demonſtrations. Thus, mathematical demonſtration 


is found to be a rope of ſand. 


I agree with this acute author, that, if we could form no notion 
of points, lines, and ſurfaces, more accurate than thoſe we ſee and 
. there could be no mathematical demonſtration. . 


But every man chai has underſtanding, by analyſing, by ab- 
ſtraQting, and compounding the rude materials exhibited by his 
ſenſes, can fabricate, in his own mind, thoſe elegant and accurate: 
forms of mathematical lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids. | 


If 
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If a man finds himſelf incapable of forming a preciſe and de- 
terminate notion of the figure which Mathematicians call a cube, 
he not only is no Mathematician, but is incapable of being one. 
But, if he has a preciſe and determinate notion of that figure, he 
muſt perceive, that it is terminated by ſix mathematical ſurfaces, 
perfectly ſquare, and perfectly equal. He muſt perceive, that 
theſe ſurfaces are terminated by twelve mathematical lines, per- 
fectly ſtraight, and perfectly equal, and that thoſe lines are termi- 
nated by eight mathematical points. 


When a man is conſcious of having theſe conceptions diſtin and 
_ determinate, as every Mathematician is, it is in vain to bring me- 
taphyſical arguments to convince him that they are not diſtinct. 


You may as well bring arguments to convince a man racked with 


pain, that he feels no pain. 


Every theory that is inconſiſtent with our having accurate no- 
tions of mathematical lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids, muſt be falſe. 
Therefore it follows, that they are not copies of our impreſſions. 
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The Medicean Venus is not a copy of the block of marble from 


which it was made. It is true, that the elegant ſtatue was formed 
out of the rude block, and that too by a manual operation, which, 


in a literal ſenſe, we may call abſtraction. Mathematical notions 
are formed in the underſtanding by an abſtraction of another kind, 
out of the rude perceptions of our ſenſes. 


As the truths of natural philoſophy are not neceſſary truths, but 


contingent, depending upon the will of the Maker of the world, 
the principles from which they are deduced muſt be of the ſame 


nature, and therefore belong not to this claſs. 


4. I think there are axioms, even in matters of taſte. Notwith- 
ſtanding the variety found among men, in taſte, there are, I appre- 
hend, ſome common principles, even in matters of this kind. IL 


never 
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CHAP. VI. never heard of any Wan who! thought i it a beauty in a human face 
3 — 


to want a noſe, or an eye, or to have the mouth on one fide. How 
many ages have paſſed ſince the days of Home ! Yet, in this long 
tract of ages, there never was found a a man ho took THERSITES 

for a er ee . 


The fine arts are very properly called the arts of taſte, becauſe 
the principles of both are the ſame; and in the fine arts, we find 
no leſs agreement among thoſe who practiſe them than among 


e artiſts. 


No work of taſte can be either reliſhed or underſtood wp thoſe 
who do not agree with the author in the principles of taſte. 


| HomER, and VIROIIL, and SHAKESPEARE, and M1LTON, had the 
ſame taſte; and all men who have been acquainted with their 
writings, and agree in the admiration of them, muſt have the 


ſame taſte. 


The fundamental rules of poetry and muſic and painting, and 
dramatic action and eloquence, have been always 0 ſame, 10 
will be ſo to the end of the world. 


The n n we find among men in matters of taſte is eaſily ac- 
counted for, conſiſtently with what we have advanced. _ 

There is a taſte that is acquired, and a taſte that is natural. 
This holds with reſpect both to the external ſenſe of taſte and the 
n * and 5 have a en influence aer both. 


— 


Of raſtes that are natural, chove: are Tome chats may be called 


| rational, opens that are merely animal. 


Children are delighted with Weiten and gaudy colours, with 
romping and noiſy mirth, with feats of agility, ſtrength, or cun- 
ning; and ſavages have much the ſame taſte as children. 
| | : But 
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But there are taſtes that are more intellectual. It is the dictate 


of our rational nature, that love and admiration are miſplaced 
when there is no intrinſic worth in the object. 


In thoſe operations of taſte which are rational, we judge of the 
real worth and excellence of the object, and our love or admira- 
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tion is guided by that judgment. In ſuch operations there is 


judgment as well as feeling, and the feeling depends upon the 
judgment we form of the object. | 


I do not maintain that taſte, ſo far as it is acquired, or ſo far as 
it is merely animal, can be reduced to principles. But as far as 
it is founded on judgment, it certainly may. 


The virtues, the graces, the muſes, have a beauty that is in- 


trinſic. It lies not in the feelings of the ſpeRator, but in the real 


excellence of the object. If we do not perceive their beauty, it 
is owing to the defect or to the perverſion of our faculties. 


And as there is an original beauty in certain moral and intel- 


lectual qualities, ſo there is a borrowed and derived Sy in the 


natural ſigns and exprathons of ſuch qualities. 


The features of 4 1 thn: the de of the voice, 


and the proportions, attitudes, and geſture of the body, are all 
natural expreſſions of good or bad qualities of the perſon, and 
derive a nne or a deformity from the e which ey 


—_ 


Works of art expreſs ſome quality of the artiſt, and often de- 
rive an additional beauty from their utility or fitneſs for their end. 


Of ſuch things there are ſome that ought to pleaſe, and others : 


that ought to diſpleaſe. If they do not, it is owing' to ſome de- 
fect in the ſpectator. - But what has real excellence will always 
pleaſe thoſe who have a correct judgment and a found heart. 


Hhhh The 
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ting aſide the taſtes which men acquire by habit and faſhion, there 


The ſum of what has * ſaid upon this ſubject is, that, ſet- 


is a natural taſte, which is partly animal, and partly rational. 
With regard to the firſt, all we can ſay is, that the Author of 
Nature, for wife reaſons, has formed us ſo as to receive pleaſure 
from the contemplation of certain objects, and diſguſt from others, 
before we are capable of perceiving any real excellence in one, or 
defect in the other. But that taſte which we may call rational, 
is that part of our conſtitution by which we are made to receive 
pleaſure from the contemplation of what we conceive to be excel- 


| lent in its kind, the pleafure being annexed to this judgment, and 


regulated by it. This taſte may be true or falſe, according as it 
is founded on a true or falſe judgment. 2 if it may be true 
or _ it muſt have firſt * 


5- There are iGo ard principles in morals. 


That an and action has more demerit than an ungenerous | 
one : That a generous action has more merit than a merely juſt 
one : That no man ought to be blamed for what it was not in his 
power to hinder : That we ought not to do to others what we 
would think unjuſt or unfair to be done to us in like circumſtan- 


ces: Theſe are moral axioms, and many others might be named 
which appear to me to have no 2 evidence than thaſs: 0 of ma- 
ennie 717 


Some perhaps may think, that our determinations, * in 
matters of taſte or in morals, ought not to be accounted neceſſary 
truths: That they are grounded upon the conſtitution of that fa- 
culty which we call tafte, and of that which we call the moral 
ſenſe or conſcience ; which faculties might have been ſo conſtitu- 
ted as to have given determinations different, or even contrary to 
thoſe they now give: That as there is nothing ſweet or bitter in it- 
felf, but according as it agrees or difagrees with the external 


ſenſe called taſte ; ſo there is Sen beauriful er ugly in itfeln 
but 


>; 
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but according as it t agrees or + diſagrees with the internal ſenſe, CHAP. VI. 


which we alſo call taſte; and nothing morally good or ill in itſelf, 
but according as it agrees or diſagrees with our moral ſenſe. 


Ĩkhis indeed is a ſyſtem, with regard to morals and taſte, which 
| hath been ſupported in modern times by great authorities. And 
if this ſyſtem be true, the conſequence muſt be, that there can be 
no principles, either of taſte or of morals, that are neceſſary 
truths. For, according to this ſyſtem, all our determinations, 
both with regard to matters of taſte, and with regard to morals, 
are reduced to matters of fact. I mean to ſuch as theſe, that by 
our conſtitution we have on ſuch occaſion scertain agreeable feel- 
ings, and on other occaſions certain diſagreeable feelings. | 


But 1 cannot help being of a contrary opinion, being perſua- 
ded, that a man who determined that polite behaviour has great 
deformity, and that there is great beauty in rudeneſs and ill breed- 


ing, would judge wrong whatever his feelings were. 


In like manner, I cannot help thinking, that a man who deter- 


mined that there is more moral warth in cruelty, perfidy, and in- 
juſtice, than in generoſity, juſtice, prudence, and temperance, 
would judge wrong whatever his conſtitution was. 


And if it be true that there is judgment in our determinations 
of taſte and of morals, it muſt be granted, that what is true or 
falſe in morals, or in matters of taſte, is neceſſarily ſo. For this 
reaſon, I have ranked the firſt principles of morals and of . 
under the claſs of neceſſary truths. | 


6. The laſt claſs of firſt principles I ball mention, we may * 


eee 


I ſhall dc confider three of theſe, becauſe they have 


been called in 3 by Mr Hume. | 5 
H h h h 2 | | The 
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The frft is, That the qualities which we perceive by our ſenſes 
muſt have a ſubject, which we call body, and that the thoughts 


wee are conſcious of muſt ha ve a ſubject, which we call mind. 


It is not more evident that two and w make four, their it is 
that figure cannot exiſt, unleſs there be ſomething that is figured, 


nor motion without ſomething that is moved. I not only perceive 


figure and motion, but I perceive them to be qualities: They have 
a neceſſary relation to ſomething in which they exiſt as their ſubject. 
The difficulty which ſome Philoſophers have found in admitting 


this, is entirely owing to the theory of ideas. A ſubject of the _ 


fenſible qualities which we perceive by our ſenſes, is not an idea 
either of ſenfation or of conſciouſneſs; therefore ſay they, we 
have no ſuch idea. Or, in the ſtyle of Mr Hums, from what im- 
preſſion is the idea of ſubſtance derived? It is not a S of omg 4 


bro are rave there f is no TRE idea. 


The diſtinAion between ſenſible 8 and: thi ſubſtance. to 
which they belong, and between thought, and the mind that 


thinks, is not the invention of Philoſophers ; it is found in the 
ſtructure of all languages, and therefore muſt be common to all 


men who ſpeak with underſtanding. And I believe no man, how- 
ever ſceptical he may be in ſpeculation, can talk on the common 
affairs of life for half an hour, without ſaying . that m_ 
* belief or” e er F. of theſe diſtinQions. rt 


Mr bet be dgen 3 That we cannot conceive how 


fimple ideas of ſenſible qualities ſhould fubſiſt alone; and there- 


fore we ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be rr by, ſome 


common ſubject.“ In his Eſſay, indeed, ſome of his expreſſions 
ſeem. to leave it dubious, whether this belief, that ſenſible qualities 


muſt have a ſubject, be a true judgment, or a vulgar-prejudice, 
But in his firſt letter to the Biſhop of WokcksTER, he removes 
this doubt, and quotes many paſſages of his Eſſay, to ſhew that 
he neither denied, nor . of the exiſtence of ſubſtances, both 
I 1 TOE, | 
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| thinking and material; and chat he believed their exiſtence on the 
ſame ground the Biſhop did, to wit, © on the repugnancy to our 
” wonnen. that modes and accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
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ſelves.” He offers no proof of this repugnancy; nor, I think, 


can any, proof of it be given, becauſe it is a firſt principle. 


It were to be wiſhed that Mr Lock, who enquired fo accurate- 
ly and ſo laudably into.the origin, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge, had turned his attention more particularly to the ori- 
gin of theſe two opinions which he firmly believed ; to wit, that 
ſenfible qualities muſt have a ſubject which we call body, and that 
thought muſt have a ſubject which we call mind. A due atten- 
tion to theſe two opinions which govern. the belief of all men, 
even of Sceptics in the practice of life, would probably have led 


him to perceive, that ſenſation and conſciouſneſs are not the only 


ſources of human knowledge ; and that there are principles of be- 
lief in human nature, of which we can give no other account but 
that they neceſſarily reſult from the conſtitution of our faculties ; 
and that if it were in our power to throw off their influence upon 


our practice and conduct, we could neither ſpeak nor act like rea- 
ſonable wen. 


We cannot give a reaſon why we believe even our ſenſations to 
be real and not fallacious; why we believe what we are conſcious 


of; why we truſt any of our natural faculties. We ſay, it muſt 
be ſo, it cannot be otherwiſe. This expreſſes only a ſtrong belief, 


which is indeed the voice of Nature, and which therefore in vain 
we attempt to reſiſt. But if, in ſpite of Nature, we reſolve to go 
deeper, and not to truſt our faculties, without a reaſon to ſhew that 


they cannot be fallacious, I am afraid, that ſeeking to become wiſe, 


and to. be as gods, we ſhall become fooliſh, and being unſatisfied 
with the lot enen, we Hall throw: off common. ſenſe. 


The Gul maple 8 I mention is, That whatever 


begins to Fu muſt have a cauſe which produced it. | 
Philoſophy 


. 
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: 1 to prove what 1 is ſelf-evident. 


* s A VI. 


Philoſophy 3 is indebted to Mr "TREE in this . among others, 
that, by calling in queſtion many of the firſt principles of human 
knowledge, he hath put ſpeculative men upon enquiring more 
carefully than was done before, into the nature of the evidence 

upon which they reſt. Truth can never ſuffer by a fair enquiry; 


it can bear to be ſeen naked and in the fulleſt light; and the un. 
examination will always turn out in the iſſue to its advantage. 
believe Mr Hunz was the firſt who ever called in queſtion wh | 

ther chings that Dag to exiſt muſt have a cauſe. | | 


Wich regard to this point, wwe muſt hold one of theſe three 


| things, either that it is an opinion, for which we have no evidence, 


and which men have foolithly taken up without ground; or, /econd- 
i, That it is capable of direct proof by argument; or, thirdly, 
That it is ſelf-evident, and needs no proof, bur ought to be re- 
ceived as an axiom, ich cannot by: mann men be called in 


n 


e dn ſuppoihions would put an end to all philoſo- 


phy, to all religion, to all reaſoning that would carry us beyond 


the objects of ſenſe, and to all prudence in the conduct of life. 


As to the ſecond ſuppoſition, that this principle may be proved 


by direct reaſoning, I am afraid we ſhall find che Proof extremely 


=. 


difficult, 1f not Abe e im poſſible. 


1 * . of three or four arguments that have Week urged 
by Philoſophers, in the way of abſtract reaſoning, to n _ | 
3 png ien begin n muſt have a cauſe. | 


dan 1s ed by Mr omen, another by Dr Saur! 
CLARKE, another by Mr LOORE. Mr Hume, in his Treatiſe of 


Human Nature, has examined them all; and, in my opinion, has 


ſhewn, that they take for granted the thing to be proved; a kind 
of falſe reaſoning, Which men are very apt to fall into when Oy: 


It 
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It has been thought, that, although this principle does not 


admit of proof from abſtract reaſoning, it may be proved from 


experience, and may be juſtly drawn by induction, from inſtances 
that fall within our obſervation. | 


I conceive + hin method of proof will . us in great uncertain- 
ty, for theſe three reaſons: 

If, Becauſe the propoſition to be proved is not a contingent 
but a neceſſary propoſition. It is not, that things which begin to 
exiſt commonly have a cauſe, or even that they always in fact 


have a cauſe; but that they muſt have a cauſe, and cannot begin 
to exiſt without a cauſe. 


Propoſitions of this kind, from their nature, are incapable of 
proof by induction. Experience informs us only of what is or 
has been, not of what muſt be; and the concluſion muſt be of 
the ſame nature waar the premiſes. 


For this reaſon, no mathematical rex can be — 5 
induction. Though it ſhould be found by experience in a thou- 
| and caſes, that the area of a plane triangle is equal to the rect- 
angle. under the altitude and half the baſe, this would not prove 
that it muſt be ſo 1n all caſes, and cannot be otherwiſe; ; which is 
. the Mathematician affirms. | 

In like manner, hh we had the moſt ample experimental 
proof, that things which have begun to exift had a cauſe, this 


7] 3 | 
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would not prove that they muſt have a cauſe. Experience may + 


fhew us what is the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature, but can never 
thew. what connections of things are in their nature neceſſary. 


2dly, General maxims, grounded on experience, have only a a 
degree of probability proportioned ro- the extent of our experience, 
and ought always to be underſtood ſo as to leave room for excep· 
tions, if future experience ſhall diſcover any ſuch. 


The 
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The law of gravitation has as full a proof from experience and 
induction as any principle can be ſuppoſed to have. Yet, if any 
Philoſopher ſhould, by clear experiment, ſhew that there is a kind 
of matter in ſome bodies which does not gravitate, the law of gra- 


vitation 1 to > be limited vy that menten 


Now it is evident, chat men n never b the principle 
of the neceſſity of cauſes, as a truth of this kind which may ad- 
mit of limitation or exception; and therefore 1 it has not Sort: re- 


ceived m_ this kind of ae 


340 I do not ſee chat experience ef Garsfy v us that every 
W in nature : actually has a cauſe. 840 


In the far 6 of the changes in nature that fall within 
our obſervation, the cauſes are unknown ; and therefore, from ex- 


perience, we cannot know whether they ee or not. 


Cauſation is not an object of ſenſe. The a experience we 
can have of it, is in the conſciouſneſs we have of exerting ſome 


power in ordering our thoughts and actions. But this experience 


is ſurely too narrow a foundation for a general concluſion, that all 


Wine that . had or * have a W muſt have a cauſe. 


Ber theſe e chis ee cannot be drawn from . 
ence hw more than from mri eee of 


The third: leren is, That it is to be adds as a firſt or 
ſelf-evident * * Tw Io ne a be _— for this. 


1 The W conſent of 5 not of Philoſophers | 


| only, * of the N nnd unlearned en. 


Mr Hu ME, as fr. as - 4 1 was the firſt that's ever 3 
any doubt of this ANG | od when, we conſider that he has 


= DW 


C | r et} rejected 
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rejected every principle of human knowledge, excepting that of 
conſciouſneſs, and has not even ſpared the axioms of mathema- 
tics, his authority is of ſmall weight. 
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Indeed, with regard to firſt principles, there is no reaſon why 3 


the opinion of a Philoſopher ſhould have more authority than that 


of another man of common ſenſe, who has been accuſtomed to 
judge in ſuch caſes. The illiterate vulgar are competent judges ; 
and the Philoſopher has no prerogative in matters of this kind ; 
but he is more liable than they to be miſled by a favourite ſyſtem, 
n if it is his own. . | 


Setting aſide the authority of Mr Hunz, what has philoſophy 
been employed in, ſince men firſt began to philoſophiſe, but in the 
inveſtigation of the cauſes of things? This it has always profeſſed, 


when we trace it to its cradle. It never entered into any man's 


thought, before the Philoſopher we have mentioned, to put the 
previous queſtion, whether things have a cauſe or not? Had it 
been thought poſſible that they might not, it may be preſumed, 
that, in the variety of abſurd and contradictory cauſes aſſigned, 
ſome one would have had recourſe to this hypotheſis. 8 


They could conceive the world to ariſe from an egg, from a 
ſtruggle between love and ſtrife, between moiſture and drought, 
between heat and cold; but they never ſuppoſed that it had no 


cauſe. We know not any Atheiſtic ſect that ever had recourſe to 
this topic, though by it they might have evaded every argument 


that could be brought againſt them, and anſwered all objections 
to * 1 


But rather than adopt ſuch an abſurdity, they contrived ſome 


imaginary cauſe; ſuch as chance, a concourſe of atoms, or neceſſi- 


ty, as the cauſe of the univerſe. 


"The accounts which Philoſophers have given of particular phz- 


1111 „ nomena, 
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nomena, as well as of the univerſe in general, proceed upon the ſame 
principle. That every phænomenon muſt have a cauſe, was always 
taken for granted. Ni turpius phyjico, ſays CI cERO, quam fieri ſine 
cauſa quicquam dicere. Though an Academic, he was dogmatical in 
this. And PLATo, the Father of the academy, was no leſs ſo. 
% Tay]; yag aduvalor xwpis ail yiveow of, TIMEUS.” It is impoſlible 3 
that wy thing ſhould have its _—_— without a cauſe. 


= bee Mr HuME was WOE firſt who ever held the contrary. 
This, indeed, he avows, and aſſumes the honour of the diſcovery. 


It is, fays he, a maxim in philoſophy, that whatever begins to 


e exiſt, muſt have a cauſe of exiſtence. This is commonly taken 


for granted in all reaſonings, without any proof given or de- 


* manded. It is ſuppoſed to be founded on intuition, and to be 
“ one of thoſe maxims, which, though they may be denied with 
e the lips, it is impoſſible for men in their hearts really to doubt 

« of. But, if we examine this maxim by the idea of knowledge, 
* above N we ſhall diſcover in it no mark of ſuch intui- 
« tive certainty.” The meaning of this ſeems to be, that it did 
not ſuit with his theory of intuitive certainty, and therefore he 


excludes it from that privilege. 


The vulgar 1 F to this maxim as firmly and univerſally as 
the Philoſophers. Their ſuperſtitions have the ſame origin as the 
ſyſtems of Philoſophers, to wit, a deſire to know the cauſes of 
things. Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, is the univerſal ſenſe 
of men; but to ſay that any thing can happen without a cauſe, 
ſhocks cha common ſenſe of a ſavage. 


This lere bdief of aptind ; is eaſily accounted for, if we 
allow that the neceſſity of a cauſe of every event is obvious to the 
rational powers of a man. But it is impoſſible to account for it 
otherwiſe. It cannot be aſcribed to education, to ſyſtems of phi- 
loſophy, or to prieſtcraft. One would think, that a Philoſopher 


who takes it to be a general delufion or prejudice, would endeavour 
| to 
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to ſhow from what cauſes in human nature ſuch a general error CHAP. VI. 


may take its riſe. But I forget that Mr Hume might anſwer upon 
his own principles, that ſince things may happen without a cauſe, 
this error and deluſion of men may be univerſal without any 
cauſe. | 


A ſecond reaſon why I conceive this to be a firſt principle, is, 
That mankind not only aſſent to it in ſpeculation, but that the 
practice of life is grounded upon it in the moſt important matrers, 


even in caſes where experience leaves us doubtful ; and it is im- 


poſſible to act with common prudence if we ſer it aſide. 

In great families there are ſo many bad things done by a certain 
perſonage called nobody, that it is proverbial, that there is a nobody 
about every houſe who does a great deal of miſchief; and even 


where there is the exacteſt inſpection and government, many events 


will happen of which no other author can be found: So that, if we 
truſt merely to experience in this matter, nobody will be found to 


be a very active perſon, and to have no inconſiderable ſhare in the 


management of affairs. But whatever countenance this ſyſtem 
may have from experience, it 1s too ſhocking to common ſenſe to 
impoſe upon the moſt ignorant. A child knows, that when his 
top, or any of his play-things are taken away, it muſt be done by 
ſomebody. Perhaps it would not be difficult to perſuade him that 
it was done by ſome inviſible being, but that it ſhould be done 
by een he cannot believe. 


Suppoſe a man's hofſe to be broke open, his money and jewels 
taken away. Such things have happened times innumerable with- 
out any apparent cauſe ; and were he only to reaſon from experi- 
ence in ſuch a caſe, how muſt he behave? He muſt put in one 
ſcale the inſtances wherein a cauſe was found of ſuch an event, 
and in the other ſcale, the inſtances where no cauſe was found, and 
the preponderant ſcale 'muſt determine, whether it be moſt proba- 


ble that there was a cauſe of this event, or hat chere was none. 
11112 Would 


* 


1 
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CHAP. VI. Would any man of common underſtanding have recourſe to ſuch 


an expedient to direct his judgment? 


Suppoſe a man to be found dead on the highway, his ſkull frac- 
tured, | his body pierced with deadly wounds, his watch and mo- 
ney carried off. The coroners jury fits upon the body, and the 


queſtion is put, what was the cauſe of this man's death, was it ac- 


cident, or flo de ſe, or murder by perſons unknown? Let us ſup- 


poſe an adept in Mr Home's philoſophy to make one of the jury, 


and that he inſiſts upon the previous queſtion, whether there was 


any cauſe of the event, and whether it happened without a cauſe ? 


| Surely, upon Mr Hum's principles, a great deal might be ſaid 
upon this point; and, if the matter is to be determined by paſt ex- 
perience, it is dubious on which ſide the weight of argument 


might ſtand. But we may venture to ſay, that, if Mr Hume had 


been of ſuch a jury, he would have laid aſide his philoſophical 


principles, and ated according to the dictates of common prudence, 


Many paſſages might be produced, even in Mr Huuz's philoſo- 
Phical writings, in which he, unawares, betrays the ſame inward 
conviction of the neceſſity of cauſes, which is common to other 
men. I fthall mention only one, in the Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
and in that part of it where he combats this very principle. As 


to thoſe impreſlions, ſays he, which ariſe from the ſenſes, their 


ultimate cauſe is, in my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by hu- 
* man reaſon ; and it will always be impoſſible to decide with 


4 certainty, becher they ariſe immediately from the object, or are 


produced by the creative power of the mind, or are derived from 


* the . of our vs 2 


— theſk akernatives f hen never thought of: their not + ariſing | 
Som wes cauſe. | 
The arguments which Mr HoM re to prove a this is not a 
| ſelf-- 
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| ſelf-evident principle, are three. Fit, That all certainty ariſes CHAP. VI. 
from a compariſon of ideas, and a diſcovery of their unalterable s 
relations, none of which relations imply this propoſition, That what- 
ever has a beginning muſt have a cauſe of exiſtence. This theory 
of certainty has been m before. 


The ſecond argument is, That whatever we Can conceive is poſ- | 


ſible. This has likewiſe been examined. 


The third argument is, That what we call a cauſe, is only ſome- 
thing antecedent to, and always conjoined with the effect. This 
is alſo one of Mr Hume's peculiar doctrines, which we may have 
occaſion to conſider afterwards. It is ſufficient here to obſerve, 
that we may learn from it that night is the cauſe of day, and day 
the cauſe of night: For no two things. have more conſtantly fol- 
lowed each other ſince the beginning of the world. 


The laſt metaphyſical principle I mention, which is-oppoſed by 
the fame author, is, That deſign, and intelligence in the cauſe, 
may be inferred, with certainty, from man or ſigns of it in the 


effect. 


Intelligence, defign, and ſkill; are not objects of the external“ 
ſenſes, nor can we be conſcious of them in any perſon but our- 
ſelves. Even in ourſelves, we cannot, with propriety, be ſaid to 

be conſcious of the natural or acquired talents we poſſeſs. We 
are conſcious only of the operations of mind in which they are 
exerted. Indeed, a man comes to know his own mental abilities, 
juſt as he knows another man's, by the effects they produce, when 

| there i is occaſion. to put. them to exerciſe. . 


A man's wiſdom is known to us only by the ſigns of it in his „ 
conduct; his eloquence by the ſigns of it in his ſpeech. In the 
ſame manner we judge of his virtue, of his fortitude, and of all 
his talents and virtues. 
| Let: 
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Vet it is to be obſerved, chat we judge of mens talents with as 


- little doubt or heſitation as we judge of the immediate objects of 
ſenſe. | | 


One 1 we are ſure, is a perfect idiot; another, who feigns 
idiocy to ſcreen himſelf from puniſhment, is found upon trial to 
have the underſtanding of a man, and to be accountable for his 
conduct. We perceive one man to be open, another cunning ; 
one to be ignorant, another very knowing ; one to be ſlow of un- 
derſtanding, another quick. Every man forms ſuch judgments of 


| thoſe he converſes with; and the common affairs of life depend 
upon ſuch judgments. We can as little avoid them as we can 


avoid ſeeing what is before our eyes. 


From this it appears, that it is no leſs a part of the human con- 
ſtitution, to judge of mens characters, and of their intellectual 
powers, from the ſigns of them in their actions and diſcourſe, 
than to judge of corporeal objects by our ſenſes: That ſuch judg- 
ments are common to the whole human race that are endowed 
with underſtanding; and that ron are abſolutely ä in the 


| conduct of life. 


Now, every judgment of ais kind we form, is only a particular 
application of the general principle, that intelligence, wiſdom, and 
other mental qualities in the cauſe, may be inferred from their 
marks or figns 1 in * effect. 


The Les and diſcourſes of men are effects, of which the ac- 
tors and ſpeakers are the cauſes. The effects are perceived by our 
ſenſes ; but the cauſes are behind the ſcene. We only conclude 
their exiſtence and their degrees from our obſervation of the effects. 

1 1 ; Ss 

From 'wiſe conduct we infer wiſdom in the cauſe; from brave 
actions we infer courage; and ſo in other caſes. 


| This 
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od 5 * CHAP. VI. 
This inference is made with perfect ſecurity by all men. We 


cannot avoid it; it is neceſſary in the ordinary conduct of life; 
it has therefore the ſtrongeſt marks of being a firſt principle. 


Perhaps ſome may think that this principle may be learned ei- 
ther by reaſoning or by experience, and therefore that there 1 is no 
ground to think it a firſt principle. 


If it a be ſhewn to be got by reaſoning, by all, or the greater 
part of thoſe who are governed by it, I ſhall very readily acknow- 


ledge that it ought not to be eſteemed a firſt principle. But I ap- 


prehend the contrary appears from very convincing arguments. 


Firſt, The principle 1s too univerſal to be the effect of reaſoning. 


It is common to Philoſophers and to the vulgar; to the learned 


and the mot illiterate; to the civilized and to the ſavage : And of 
thoſe who are governed by it, not one in ten thouſand can give a 
_ reaſon for it. 


Secondly, We find Philoſophers, ancient and modern, who can 
reaſon excellently in ſubjects that admit of reaſoning, when they 
have occaſion to defend this principle, not offering reaſons for it, 
or any. medium of proof, but appealing ro the common ſenſe of 
mankind ; mentioning particular inſtances, to make the abſurdity 


of the contrary opinion more apparent, and ſometimes uſing the 


weapons of wit and ridicule, which are very proper weapons for 
refuting abſurdities, but altogether 1 improper in points that are to 


be determined by reaſoning. 


To confirm this obſervation, I ſhall quote two authors, an an- 
cient and a modern, who have more expreſsly undertaken the de- 
fence of this principle than any others I remember to have met 


with, and whoſe good ſenſe and ability t to reaſon, where reaſoning : 


18 N will not be doubted. 
The 
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The firſt is CI ERO, whoſe words, lib. 1. | Cap. 13. De divinatione, 


may be thus tranſlated. 


* Can any ching done by chance have all the marks of deſign ? 

** Four dice may by chance turn up four aces ; but do you think 
* chat four hundred dice, thrown by chance, will turn up four 
hundred aces? Colours thrown upon canvas without deſign 
* may have ſome ſimilitude to a human face ; ; but do you think 
they might make as beautiful a picture as that of the Coan Ve- 
* nus? A hog turning up the ground with his noſe may make 

* ſomething of the form of the letter A; but do you think that a 


_ *-hog might deſcribe on the ground the Andromeche of ENNius? 


* CARNEADES imagined, that in the ſtone quarries at Chios he 
x: Wen in a ſtone that was ſplit, a repreſentation of the head of 
* a little Pan, or ſylvan deity. I believe he might find a figure 
* not unlike; but ſurely not ſuch a one as you would ſay had 


been formed by an excellent Sculptor like Scopas. For ſo, verily, 


© the caſe is, that chance never perfectly imitates deſign.” Thus 
PEAT | | | 


Now, in all this diſcourſe I ſve! very good ſenſe, and what is 
apt to convince every unprejudiced mind ; bur I ſee not in the 
whole a ſingle ſtep of reaſoning. It is barely an appeal to every 
man's common ſenſe. =» 1 PHE 26 


Let us next ſee how the ſame point 1s handled by the excellent 
Archbiſhop TiLLOTSON, 1ſt Sermon, vol. 1. 


« For I appeal to any man of an whether any thing can 
be more unreaſonable, than obſtinately to impute an effect to 
© chance which carries in the face of it all the arguments and 
characters of deſign? Was ever any confiderable work, in which 


„there was required a great variety of parts, and an orderly and 


regular adjuſtment of theſe parts, done by chance? Will chance 


fit means to ends, and that in ten thouſand inſtances, and not 
e 
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“ fail in any one? How often might a man, after he had jumbled HAT. VI. 


&* 2 ſet of letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground before 
% they would fall into an exact poem, yea or fo much as make a 


* good diſcourſe in proſe? And may not a little book be as eaſily 


made as this great volume of the world? How long might a 
„ man ſprinkle colours upon canvas with a careleſs hand before 
* they would make the exact picture of a man? And is a man 
«* eaſier made by chance than his picture? How long might twen- 
ty thouſand blind men, which ſhould be ſent out from the re- 
© mote parts of England, wander up and down before they would 
all meet upon Saliſbury plains, and fall into rank and file 1 in the 

« exact order of an army? And yet this is much more eaſy to be 

„ imagined than how the innumerable blind parts of matter ſhould 
% rendezvous themſelves into a world. A man that ſees Henry 
the Seventh's chapel at Weſtminſter might with as good reaſon 
«© maintain, (yea and much better, conſidering the vaſt difference 
between that little ſtructure and the huge fabric of the world), 


* that it was never contrived or built by any man, but that the 


* ſtones did by chance grow into thoſe curious figures into which 
* we ſee them to have been cut and graven ; and that upon a time, 
(as tales uſually begin), the materials of that building, the ſtone, 


* mortar, timber, iron, lead, and glaſs, happily met together, and 


* very fortunately ranged themſelves. into that delicate order in 


* which we ſee them now ſo cloſe compacted, that ir muſt be a 


“very great chance that parts them again. What would the world 
« think of a man that ſhould advance ſuch an opinion as this, and 
* write a book for it? If they would do him right, they ought to 
2 * look upon him as mad. But yet he might maintain this opi- 
© nion with a little more reaſon than any man can have to ſay 
— on the world. was made by chance, or that the firſt men grew 
* out of the earth, as plants do now. For can any thing be more 
X ridiculous and againſt all reaſon, than to aſcribe the production 
* of men to the firſt fruitfulneſs of the earth, without ſo much as 
one inſtance or experiment in any age or hiſtory to countenance 
© fo monſtrous a fuppolition ? The thing 1s at firſt ſight fo groſs 
KEE «© and 
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* and palpable, that no diſcourſe about it can make it more appa- 
rent. And yet theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, who give 
this precarious account of the original of things, aſſume to them- 
© ſelves to be the men of reaſon, the great wits of the world, the 
only cautious and wary perſons, who hate to be impoſed upon, 
that muſt have convincing evidence for every thing, and can 
admit nothing v wirhout a clear demonſtration for it.” 


In this as, the excellent author woken what I conceive to be 
the proper method of refuting an abſurdity, by expoſing it in dif- 
ferent lights, in which every man of common underſtanding per- 
cei ves it to be ridiculous. And although there is much good ſenſe, 
as well as wit, in the paſſage I have quoted, I cannot find one 
medium of proof in the whole. = . 


I have met with one or two reſpectable authors who draw an 
argument from the doctrine of chances, to ſhew how improbable 
it is that a regular arrangement of parts ſhould be the effect of 
chance, or that it ſhould not be the effect of deſign. 


I do not object to this reaſoning; but I would obſerve, that the 
doctrine of chances is a branch of mathematics little more than 
an hundred years old. But the concluſion drawn from it has 
been held by all men from the beginning of the world. It can- 
not, therefore, be thought that men have been led to this conclu- 
ſion by that reaſoning. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the 
firſt , . upon which. all the mathematical reaſoning about 
chances is grounded, is more ſelf-evident than this concluſion 
_ drawn from it, or whether it. is not a een inſtance of that 
general concluſion. | 


We are next to conſider whether we may not learn this truth. 
from experience, That effects which have all the marks and tokens 
of Ware pin muſt | proceed from a enn cauſe. 5 
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2 I apprehend that we cannot learn this truth from experience, 
for two reaſons. 


Fir, Becauſe it is a neceſſary truth, not a contingent one. It 
agrees with the experience of mankind ſince the beginning of the 
world, that the area of a triangle is equal to half the rectangle 


under its baſe and perpendicular. It agrees no leſs with expe- 


rience, that the ſun riſes in the eaſt and ſets in the weſt. So far 
as experience goes, theſe truths are upon an equal fooring. But 


every man perceives this diſtinction between them, that the firſt 
s a neceſſary truth, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould not be true; 


but the laſt is not neceſſary, but contingent, depending upon the 


will of him who made the world. As we cannot learn from ex- 


perience that twice three muſt neceſſarily make fix, ſo neither can 

we learn from experience that certain effects muſt proceed from a 
deſigning and intelligent cauſe. Experience informs us only of 
what has been, but never of what muſt be. | 


Secondly, It may be obſerved, that experience can ſhow a con- 


nection between a ſign, and the thing fignified by it, in thoſe caſes 


only, where both the ſign and thing ſignified are perceived, and 


have always been perceived in conjunction. But if there be any 


caſe where the ſign only is perceived, experience can never ſhew 


its connection with the thing ſignified. Thus, for example, 
thought is a ſign of a thinking principle or mind. But how do we 
know that thought cannot be without a mind. If any man ſhould 
ſay that he knows this by experience, he deceives himſelf. It is 
impoſſible he can have any experience of this; becauſe, though 
we have an immediate knowledge of the exiſtence of thought in 
ourſelves by conſciouſneſs, yet we have no immediate knowledge 
of a mind. The mind is not an immediate object either of ſenſe 


or of conſciouſneſs. We may therefore juſtly conclude, that the 


neceſſary connection between thought and a mind, or . be- 
ing, is not learned from N | 
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The ſame reaſoning may be applied to the connection between 
a work excellently fitted for ſome purpoſe, and deſign in the author 
or cauſe of that work. One of theſe, to wit, the work, may be 
an immediate object of perception. But the deſign and purpoſe 
of the author cannot be an immediate object of perception; and 
therefore experience can never inform us of any connection between 
the one and the other, far leſs of a neceſſary connection. 


f Thus 1 think it appears, that the principle w we have been conſi- 
dering, to wit, that from certain figns or indications in the effect, 


wie may infer, that there muſt have been intelligence, wiſdom, or 


other intellectual or moral qualities in the cauſe, is a principle 


which we get, neither by reaſoning nor by experience; and there- 


fore, if it be a true principle, it muſt be a firſt principle. There is 
in the human underſtanding a light, by which we ſee immediate- 
ly the evidence of it, when there is occaſion. to apply it. 


Of how great importance this principle is in common life, we 
have already obſerved. And 1 need A mention its e 
in natural e, : | | 


The clear dates and ſignatures of wiſdom, power and goodneſs, 


in the conſtitution and government of the world, is, of all argu- 


ments that have been advanced for the being and providence of 
the Deity, that which in all ages has made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 
upon candid and thinking minds; an argument, which has this 
peculiar advantage, that it gathers ſtrength as human knowledge 8 
advances, and i is more convincing at preſent than it was ſome cen- 


turies ago. 


| King Atvnonevs might ſay, that he could contrive a better 
planetary ſyſtem than that which Aſtronomers held in his day. 
That ſyſtem was not che work of God, but the fiction of men. 


But ther the true ſyſtem of . Fas moon, and ani, has 
been 
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been diſcovered, no man, however atheiſtically diſpoſed, has pre- CHAP. rg 


tended to ſhew how a better could be contrived. 


When we attend to the marks of * contrivance which appear 


in the works of God, every diſcovery we make in the conſtitution 
of the material or intellectual ſyſtem becomes a hymn of praiſe to 
the great Creator and Governor of the world. And a man who. 
is poſſeſſed of the genuine ſpirit of philoſophy will think it im- 


piety to contaminate the Divine workmanſhip, by mixing it with 


thoſe fictions of human fancy, called theories and hypotheſes, 
which will always bear the ſignatures of human _ no leſs than 
the other does of Divine wiſdom. 


I know of no perſon who ever called in queſtion the principle 
now under our conſideration, when it is applied to the actions and 
diſcourſes of men: For this would be to deny that we have any 


means of diſcerning a wiſe man from an idiot, or a man that is 
illiterate in the higheſt degree from a man of knowledge and learn- 


ing, which no man has the effrontery to deny. 


But, in all ages, thoſe who have been unfriendly. to the prin- 


ciples of religion, have made attempts to weaken the force of the 
argument for the exiſtence and perfections of the Deity, which 
is founded on this principle. That argument has got the name of 
the argument from final cauſes; and as the ne of this name 


is well underſtood, we ſhall uſe it. 


The argument from final cauſes, when reduced to a ſyllogiſm, 
has theſe two premiſes: Firft, That deſign and intelligence in the 
cauſe, may, with certainty, be inferred from marks or ſigns of it 
in the effect. This is the principle we have been conſidering, and 

we may call it the major propoſition: of the argument. The / . 
cond, which we call the minor propofition, is, That there are in 
fact the cleareſt marks of deſign and wiſdom in the works of Na- 


ture; and the concluſion 1 Wn, that the works of Nature. are the ef-- 
| fects 
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the concluſion, or deny one or other of the premiſes. | 


"Thoſe among the ancients who denied a God or a Providence, 
ſeem to me to have yielded the major propoſition, and to have de- 
nied the minor; conceiving that there are not in the conſtitution 


of things ſuch marks of wiſe contrivance as are ſufficient to put 


the concluſion beyond doubt. This, I think, we may learn, from 
the reaſoning of CoTTA the Academic, in the third vom of Cu- 


no of the Nature of the Gods. 


The e advancement made in the knowledge of Nature 
hath put this opinion quite out of countenance. | 


When the Rrufture of the ks body was much leſs known 
than it is now, the famous GALEN ſaw ſuch evident marks of 


- wiſe contrivance in it, that though he had been educated an Epi- 


curean, he renounced that ſyſtem, and wrote his book of the uſe 


of the parts of the human body, on purpoſe to convince others 


of what appeared ſo clear to himſelf, that it was impoſſible that 
ſuch admirable contrivance SEN be the effect of chance. 


Thoſe, ad, of 155 1 who! are diſſatisfied with this ar- 
gument from final cauſes, have quitted the ſtrong hold of the an- 
cient Atheiſts, which had become untenable, and have choſen ra- 


| rher to neke a defence __ the —__ propoſition. 


Dus Gelen ſeems to 5 led the way in this, though he was 
no Atheiſt. But, having invented ſome new arguments for the 
being of God, he was perhaps led to diſparage thoſe that had been 
uſed before, that he might bring more credit to his own. Or 
perhaps he was offended with the Peripatetics, becauſe they often 
mixed final cauſes with ae in order to account for the on 
nomena thts nature. | | 
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He maintained therefore that phyſical cauſes only ſhould be aſ- CHAP. VI. 


ſigned for phænomena; that the Philoſopher has nothing to do with 
final cauſes; and that it is preſumption in us to pretend to de- 
termine for what end any work of nature is framed. Some of 
thoſe who were great admirers of DES CARTES, and followed him. 
in many points, differed from him in this, particularly, Dr HENRY 
More and the pious Archbiſhop FENELON : But others, after 
the example of Des CarTEs, have ſhewn a contempt of all rea- 
ſoning from final cauſes. Among theſe, I think, we may reckon 
MAvUPERTUI1S and BUFFON. But the moſt direct attack has been 
made upon this principle by Mr Hume, who puts an argument in 
the mouth of an Epicurean, on which he ſeems to lay great ſtreſs. 


The argument is, That the univerſe is a ſingular effect, and 
therefore we can draw no concluſion from 1 it, whether it may have 
been made by wiſdom or not. 


If I underſtand the force of this argument, it amounts to this, 
That, if we had been accuſtomed to ſee worlds produced, ſome by 
wiſdom and others without it, and had obſerved, that ſuch a 
world as this which we inhabit was always the effect of wiſdom, 
we might then, from paſt experience, conclude, that this world was 
made by wiſdom ; but having no ſuch- experience, we have no 
means of oy me concluſion about it. 


That this is the ſtrength of the argument, appears, becauſe if 


the marks of wiſdom ſeen in, one world: be no evidence of wiſdom, 
the like marks ſeen in ten thouſand will give as little evidence, 
unleſs, in time paſt, we perceived. wiſdom itſelf conjoined with the- 
tokens of it ; and, from their perceived conjunction in time paſt, 


conclude, that although, in the preſent world, we. ſee only one of 


| the two, the other muft accompany It. 


Whence it appar; that this reaſoning of Mr Hunz is built on 


the ſuppoſition, that our inferring . from the ſtrongeſt marks 
of. 
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found theſe two things conjoined. But I hope I have made it evident 
that this is not the caſe. And indeed it is evident, that, according 
to this reaſoning, we can have no evidence of mind or deſign in 


any of our fellow-men. 


How do I know that any man of my acquaintance has under- 
. ſtanding ? I never ſaw his underſtanding. I ſee only certain ef- 
feats, which my Judgment leads me to conclude to be marks and 


tokens of it, . - e 


Bi ſays the ſceptical Philoſopher, you can conclude 8 
from theſe tokens, unleſs paſt experience has informed you that 
ſuch tokens are always joined with underſtanding. Alas! Sir, it 
is impoſſible I can ever have this experience. The underſtanding 
of another man is no immediate object of ſight, or of any other 

= faculty which God hath given me; and unleſs I can conclude its 
1 exiſtence from tokens that are viſible, I have no evidence that there 


is d CA in any man. 


At Lans then, that the man who maintains, that there is no 
force in the argument from final cauſes, muſt, if he will be con- 8 
ſiſtent, ſee no evidence of the exiſtence of 1 intelligent being but 


himſelf, 5 | Wt Ih 
CHAP. VI. 
Opinions ancient an and modern about firſt Principles 


8 no writer "us has mod 8 of Grſt principles 

before ARISTOTLE ; but it is probable, that, in the ancient 
Pythagorean ſchool, Gow which both PLATO and ARISTOTLE 
bora much, this en had not been left untouched. 


. | 
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| made 1 in 1 I ſciences, Nn in geometry. 


The diſcovery of the forty-ſeveicth propoſition of the firſt book 
of EUCLID, and of the five regular ſolids, is, by antiquity, aſcri- 
bed to PyTHAGORAs himſelf; and it is impoſſible he could have 


made thoſe diſcoveries without knowing many other propoſitions 


in mathematics. ARISTOTLE mentions the incommenſurability of 
the diagonal of a ſquare to its fide, and gives a hint of the man- 
ner in which it was demonſtrated. We find likewiſe ſome of the 
axioms of geometry mentioned by ARISTOTLE as axioms, and as 
indemonſtrable principles of mathematical reaſoning. 


It is probable, therefore, chat, before the time of ARISTOTLE, 
there were elementary Treatiſes of geometry, which are now loſt; 
and that in them the axioms were diſtinguiſhed from the propoſi- 
tions R require nt 


10 ſuppoſe, that ſo perfect a ſtem as that of EvcL1D's Ele- 
ments was produced by one man, without any preceding model 
or materials, would be to ſuppoſe Euclip more than a man. We 
aſcribe to him as much as the weakneſs of human underſtanding 
will permit, if we ſuppoſe that the inventions in geometry, which 
had been made in a tract of preceding ages, were by him not on- 
ly carried much farther, but digeſted into ſo admirable a ſyſtem, 
that his work obſcured all that went before it, and made them be 


forgot 1 loſt. 


Perhaps, in like manner, the writings of ARISTOTLE with re- 

gard to firſt principles, and with regard to many other abſtract 

ſubjects, may have occafioned the loſs of what had been written 

upon thoſe ga e- by more ancient Philoſophers. 

n may be in this, i in his ſecond book upon demonſtra- 

tion he has e as fully of firſt principles ; and though he 
| L 111 5 has 
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has not attempted any enumeration of them, he ſhows very clear- 
ly, that all demonſtration muſt be built upon truths which are 
evident of themſelves, but cannot be demonſtrated. His whole 
doctrine of ſyllogiſms is grounded upon a few axioms, from which 
he endeavours to demonſtrate the rules of ſyllogiſm in a mathema- 


tical way; and in his topics he points out many of the firſt © prin: 


eiples of - cone] ning. 


As Jade: as the philoſophy of AntSTOTLE 8 it was | held 8 
as a fixed point, that all proof muſt be drawn e Principles oh 


5 * known and granted. 


We muſt bert, however, that, in that philoſophy, many 
things were aſſumed as firſt principles, which have no juſt claim 
to that character; ſuch as, that the earth is at reſt ; that Nature 
abhors a vacuum; that there is no change in the heavens above the 
ſphere of the moon; that the heavenly bodies move in circles, 
that being the moſt perfe figure ; that bodies do not gravitate in 
their Sand we _ ; and many others. 


The 1 philoſophy, W FRF of ins 8 


8 + firſt principles, was redundant; inſtead of rejecting thoſe that 


3 


are truly ſuch, it adopted, as firſt principles, many vulgar preju- 
dices and raſſi judgments: And this ſeems in general to Have been 
the wo by of ancient philoſophy. 


It is cue, ere were among 5 ancients p Philoſophers | 
who profeſſed to haye no principles, and held it to be the greateſt. 
virtue in a Philoſopher to with-hold aſſent, and keep his judgment 
in a perfect equilibrium between contradictory opinions. But 


though this ſect was defended by ſome perſons of great erudition 
and acuteneſs, it died of itſelf, and the dogmatic philoſophy of 


ARISTOTLE obtained a complete W over it. 


— 


What Mr Howz fays of thoſe who are e ſceptical. with regard to 
moral 
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cient ſect of Sceptics. © The only way, ſays he, of converting 
“ antagoniſts of this kind, is to leave them to themſelves ; for 
“ finding that nobody. keeps up the controverſy with them, it is 
* probable they will at laſt of themſelves, from mere wearineſs, 
* come over to the ſide of common ſenſe and reaſon.” 


Setting aſide this ſmall ſect of the Sceptics, which was extinct 


many ages before the authority of AkIsTOTLE declined, I know 


of no oppoſition made to firſt principles among the ancients. The 


diſpoſition was, as has been obſer ved, not to up but to > mul- 
* them beyond meaſure. Cs 


Men have always been prone, when they leave one extreme to 
run into the oppoſite ; and this ſpirit in the ancient philoſophy to 
multiply firſt principles beyond reaſon, was a ſtrong preſage, that, 
when the authority of the Peripatetic ſyſtem was at an end, the 
next reigning ſyſtem would diminiſh their number beyond reaſon. 


This accordingly happened in that great revolution of the philo- 
ſophical republic brought about by DES CART ES. That truly great 
reformer in philoſophy, cautious to avoid the ſnare in which Az1- 
STOTLE was taken, of admitting things as firſt principles too raſh- 


ly, reſolved to doubt of every thing, and to with-hold his 3 | 


until it was forced by the cleareſt erin 


Thus eee RG himſelf into chat very ſtate of ſu- 


ſpenſe, which the ancient Sceptics recommended as the higheſt per- 
fection of a wiſe man, and the only road to tranquillity of mind. 
Bur he did not remain long in this ſtate ; his doubt did not ariſe 
from deſpair of finding the truth, but from caution, that he 
might not be m n and embrace a cloud inſtead of A 
| Wee bye 


His very 7 doubting convinced him of his own exiſtence ; for 
8 B TS2PH6 SY br 15 that 
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CHAP. vn. that which does not exiſt, can nt doubt, nor believe, nor 
reaſon. | 


Thus he emerged bum univerſal ſcepticiſin by chis ſhort enchy- 
meme, cogito ergo fare. 18 


This enthymeme conſiſta of an antecedent propoſition, 1 think, 
: _ a ts FG drawn from it, therefore I exi Ws . 


BY it ſhould be: * how Des: ChaTns: came to be certain of 
the antecedent prepoſition, it is evident, that for this he truſted to 
the teſtimony of conſciouſneſs. He was conſcious chat he thought, 
and needed no other argument. 


o 80 wha the firſt * wid he adopts in this famous enthy- 
meme is this, That thoſe doubts, and thoughts, and reaſonings, 

of which he was conſcious, did certainly exiſt, and that his con- 
ſciouſneſs put their exiſtence beyond all doubt. 


It might have been objected to this firſt Wein of Des. Can R- 
ES, how do you know that your conſciouſneſs cannot deceive 
you? Tou have ſuppoſed, that all you ſee, and hear, and handle, 
1 may be an illuſion. Why therefore ſhould the power of conſci- 
= : ouſneſs have this: prerogative, to be believed e when all 

5 our other powers are ſuppoſed fallacious? 8 


To thidobjetiong-I Row no, chen anſteer that can be made, 
but that we find it impoſſible to doubt of things of which we are 
conſcious. —— of our nature mne belief en 


; e 
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"This eue and is fullicienr'to jultey! ie eee aſſu · 
ming, as a firſt . the exiſtence of thought, of which. he 
was conſgous. 


ES 


He ought, however, to Ls 6 gone e farther in this track, me ; "Sag 
have 
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have conſidered her there may not be other firſt principles CHAP. VII. 
— panned 


which ought to be adopted for the ſame reaſon. But he did not 
ſee this to be neceſſary, conceiving that, upon this one firſt prin- 
ciple, he could ſupport the whole fabric of human knowledge. 


To proceed to the concluſion of DES CarTEs's enthymeme. 


From the exiſtence of his thought he infers his own exiſtence. 
Here he aſſumes another firſt principle, not a contingent, but a 
neceſſary one; to wit, that where there is thought, there muſt be 
a e d being or mind. 8 


Having thus eſtabliſhed Ris! own exiſtonich, he proceeds to prove 
the exiſtence of a ſupreme and infinitely perfect Being; and, from 


the perfection of the Deity, he infers that his ſenſes, his memory, 


and the other faculties which God had given _ are not fal- 


: lacious. 


Whereas other men, from the beginning of the world, had ta- 


| ken for granted, as a firſt principle, the truth and reality of what 


they perceive by their ſenſes, and from thence inferred the exiſt- 


ence of a Supreme Author and Maker of the world, Dzs CarTes 
took a contrary courſe, conceiving that the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes, and of all our faculties, excepting that of conſciouſneſs, 


Gaght not to be 1 for granted, bur to be Joe by argument. 


Perhaps ſome may think that Des CARTES meant only to ad- 
mit no other firſt principle of contingent truths beſides that of 
conſciouſneſs; but that he allowed the axioms of mathematics, 
and of other beben W to be recei ved without proof. 


But I apprehend this was not his intention: For the truth of 
mathematical axioms muſt depend upon the truth of the faculty. 
by which we judge of them. If the faculty be fallacious, we may 
be deceived by truſting to it. Therefore, as he ſuppoſes that all 


our faculties, excepting conſciouſneſo, may be fallacious, and at- 
tempts 
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CHAP, VIE <empts to prove by argument that they are not, it follows, that, 


according to his principles, even mathematical axioms require 
proof. Neither did he allow that there are any neceſſary truths, 
but maintained, that the truths which are commonly ſo called, de- 
pend upon the will of God. And we find his followers, who 
may be ſuppoſed to underſtand. his, principles, agree in maintain- 
ing, that the knowledge of our own exiſtence is the firſt and fun- 
damental principle from which all knowledge mult be deduced 


by one who _— regularly in philoſophy, 


There 1s, no * a beauty i in Wie a \ large fabeic of know- 
ledge upon a few firſt principles. The ſtately fabric of mathema- 
tical knowledge, raiſed upon the foundation of a few axioms and 
definitions, charms every beholder. DESS CAR TES, who was 
well acquainted with this beauty in the mathematical ſciences, 
ſeems to have been ambitious to give the ſame beautiful ſimpli- 
city to his ſyſtem of philoſophy; and therefore ſought only one 
firſt principle as the foundation of als our. knowledge, at leaſt of 
e ji n | F : 


And fo far: has . 8 1 x thoſe who came 


after him have almoſt. univerſally followed him in this track. 
This, therefore, may be conſidered as the . ſpirit of modern phi- 


loſophy, to allow of no firſt principles of contingent truths but 
this one, that the thoughts and operations of our own minds, of | 


which we are conſcious, are ſelf. evidently real and true; but that 


every thing elſe that is ingen is to be proved by argument. 


1 


The — of a n magkd, and of do we e perceive by 
our ſenſes, is not ſelf-evident, according to this philoſophy. Drs 


-CaRTEs. founded it upon this argument, That God, who hath 


given us our ſenſes, and all our faculties, is no deceiver, and there- 
fore they are not fallacious. 


* 


J endearoured to 7 that if it — not admitted: as a a firſt prin- 
OR, 
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ciple, that our faculties are not fallacious, nothing elſe can be ad- CHAP. VII. 


mitted ; and that it is impoſſible to prove this by argument, unleſs. 
God ſhould give: us new faculties to fit in Judgment upon the old. 


Bethe MALEBRANCHE agreed with Drs CARTES, that the ex- 
iſtence of a material world requires proof; but being diſſatisfied 
with DES CAaRTEs's argument from the perfection of the Deity, 
thought that the only ſolid proof is from divine revelation. _ 


ARNAULD, who was engaged in controverſy with MALE- 


BRANCHE, approves of his antagoniſt in offering an argument to 
prove the exiſtence of the material world, but objects to the ſoli- 
dity of his e and offers other arguments of his own. 


Mr Nox kIs, a great admirer of Des Caarzs and of Marz- 
BRANCHE, ſeems to have thought all the arguments offered by 
them and by ARNAULD to be weak, and confefles that we have 


at beſt only probable evidence of the exiſtence of the material 
world. | 


Mr Locke acknowledges that the evidence we have of this 


point is neither intuitive nor demonſtrative; yet he thinks it may 
be called knowledge, and diſtinguiſhes it by the name of ſenſitive 
knowledge; and, as the ground of this ſenſitive knowledge, he 
offers ſome weak arguments, which would rather tempt one to 
doubt chan to believe. 


At laſt Biſhop BRK LET and ARTHUR COLLIER, without any 
| knowledge of each other, as far as appears by their writings, un-- - 


dertook to prove that there neither is nor can be a material world. 
The. excellent ſtyle and elegant compoſition. of the former have 
made his writings to be known and read, and this ſyſtem to be 
attributed to him only, as if CoLLIER had never exiſted. 


f 858 


ok. 8 owe ſo cont to MALEBRANCHE, that if _ take 


Ou 
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CHAP. vn, out of his ſyſtem the peculiarities of our ſeeing all things in God, 


and our learning the exiſtence of an external world from divine 
revelation, what remains is juſt the ſyſtem of Biſhop -BerkerLey. 
I make this obſervation by the way, in juſtice to a foreign author, 


to whom Britiſh authors ſeem not to have allowed all that is due. 


Mr Home hath adopted Biſhop BexxerLey's arguments againſt 
the exiſtence of 27h 8 and thinks them unanſwerable. | 


Wen may obſerve, that this great Metaphyſician, though ir in ge- 


neral he declares in favour of univerſal ſcepticiſm, and therefore 


may ſeem to have no firſt principles ar all, yer, with Dzs CARTEs, 
he always acknowledges the reality of thoſe thoughts and opera- 


tions of mind of which we are conſcious. So that he yields the 


antecedent of DES CarTEs's enthymeme <cogi/o, but denies the 
concluſion ergo fam, the mind being, according to him, nothing 
but thar train of or ron and ideas nl ro op we are ee 8 


Thus we ſee, that the e ks . which Des 


Canrzs may juſtly be accounted the founder, being built upon 
the ruins of the ed has a ſpirit quite oppoſite, and runs 


into a contrary extreme. The Peripatetic not only adopted as firſt 
principles thoſe which mankind have always reſted upon in their 
moſt important tranſactions, but, along with them, many vulgar 
prejudices; ſo that this ſyſtem was founded upon a wide bottom, 
but in many parts unſound. The modern ſyſtem has narrowed 
the foundation ſo much, TH every hs ror raiſed upon i it 


appears 8 


From the Grgle principle of: the exitents of our own been 


very little, if any thing, can be deduced by juſt reaſoning, eſpe- 


cially if we pen chat all « our other faculties * YE fallacious. 


Actertingly we find that Mr TRIS. was not the firſt FOR was 
led into ſcepticiſm by the want of firſt principles. For ſoon after 5 


Des CARTES there aroſe a ſect in France called Egoiſte, who main- 
| tained 
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tained that we have no evidence: of the exiſtence of any thing but CHAP. VII. 


ourſelves. 


| Whether theſe Egoiſts, like Mr Hume, believed themſelves to be 
nothing but a train of ideas and impreſſions, or to have a more 
permanent exiſtence, I have not learned, having never ſeen any of 


their writings ; nor do I know whether any of this ſect did write 


in ſupport of their principles. One would think, they who did 
not believe that there was any perſon to read, could have little in- 

ducement to write, unleſs they were prompted by that inward mo- 
aitor, which 'PERs1Us makes to be the ſource of genius and the 
teacher of arts. There can' be no doubt, however, of the exiſtence 
of ſuch a ſe, as they are mentioned by many authors, and re- 
futed by ſome, particularly by DOTS; in his Treatiſe of firſt 


| principles. 


Thoſe Egoiſts and Mr Hume ſeem to me to have reaſoned more 


conſequentially from Des CARTESs principle than he did himſelf ; 


and indeed I cannot help thinking, that all who have followed Des 


CARTEs method, of requiring proof by argument of every thing 
except the exiſtence of their own thoughts, have eſcaped the abyſs 
bol ſcepticiſm by the help of weak reaſoning and ſtrong faith more 


than by any other means. And they ſeem to me to act more con- 
ſiſtently, who having rejected the firſt principles on which belief 
muſt be grounded, have no belief, than they, who, like the others, 
rejecting firſt principles, muſt yet have a ſyſtem of belief, without 


any ſolid foundation on whack it may ſtand. 


The Philoſophers I have hitherto mentioned, after the 1 time of 
Dzs Carts, have all followed his method, in reſting upon the 
truth of their own thoughts as a firſt principle, but requiring ar- 


guments for the proof of every other truth of a contingent nature; 
but none of them, excepting Mr Locke, has .expreſsly treated of 
firſt principles, or given any opinion of their utility or inutility. 


We only collect their opinion from their following Des CARTES 
Mmmm _ in 
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in requiring proof, or pretending to offer proof of the exiſtence of 
a material world, which ſurely ought to be received as a firſt prin- 


ciple, if boy thing be, beyond what we are conſcious of. 


I proceed, "TRIP BY to conſider os Mr Locke has ſaid on the 
ſubject of firſt Ew or maxims. BEET : 


1 handnet the leaſt doubt of chis SF ai candour in what he 


. ſomewhere ſays, that his eſſay was moſtly ſpun out of his own 


thoughts. Yet: it is certain, that, in many of the nations which 


we are wont to aſcribe to him, others were before him, particular- 


ly, Dzs CarTEs, GassENDT, and HoBres. Nor is it at all to be 
thought ſtrange, that ingenious men, when they are DN into. the 


ſame track, ſhould hit upan the fame things. 577 


But, in the definition which he gives of 3 in 2 
and in his notions concerning axioms or firſt principles, I know | 
none that went before ham, pt he has been very 7.genenally 


| a in both. 


' His definition of 6 . it Leankth ſolely i in the pereep- 5 


tion of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, has been al- 


ready conſidered But ſuppoſing it to be juſt, ſtill it would be 
true, that ſome agreements and diſagreements of ideas muſt be im- 
mediately perceived; and ſuch agreements or diſagreements, when 
they are expreſſed by affirmative or negative propoſitions, are firſt 

principles, Lecauſe their N is immediately diſcerned as ſoon as 
FO are underſtood. 


eis Lone, beok:4o chan. 35 5 „ There 


4 is a part of our knowledge, ſays he, which we may call intuitive. 


In chis the mind is at no pains of proving or examining, but 


<< perceives the truth as the eye does light, only by being directed 
tovrard it. Andi this kind of knowledge is the cleareſt and moſt 
certain that human mw" is ain of. This part of know- 
a e ledge 
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* ledge is irreſiſtible, and, like bright ſunſhine, forces itſelf im- MAP. VII. 
e mediately to en perceived, as ſoon as ever the mind turns its 
view that way.” 


He farther obſerves, ” That this intuitive knowledge is neceſſary | | 
* to connect all the ſteps. of a demonſtration.” _ „ | 


From this, I think, it neceffarily follows, that, in every branch 
of knowledge, we muſt make uſe of truths that are intuitively 
known, in order to deduce from them ſuch as require proof. 


But I cannot reconcile this with what he ſays, ſect. 8. of the 
ſame chapter. The neceſlity of this intuitive knowledge in eve- 
ry ſtep of ſcientifical or demonſtrative reaſoning gave occaſion, 
© imagine, to that miſtaken axiom, that all reaſoning was ex pre- 
* cognitis et praconceſſis, which, how far it is miſtaken, I ſhall have 
©. occaſion to fhew more at large, when I come to conſider propo- 
66 ſitions, and particularly thoſe propoſitions which are called ma- 
4 xims, and to ſhew, that it is by a miſtake that they are fuppo- 
- ſed to be the foundation of all our knowledge and wr er, | 
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I have carefully ons gel he chapter on maxims, which Mr 
Locks here refers to; and though one would expect, from the 
quotation laſt made, chat i it ſhould run contrary to what I have be- 
fore delivered concerning firſt principles, I find only two or three 

| ſentences in it, and thoſe chiefly incidental, to which I do not aſ- 
| ſent; and I am always Wire in Apen with a nene whom 
1 as e re 


He endeavours to Wo chat axioms or intuitive truths are not 
innate. 2 

To this I agree. I maintain only, that when the underſtanding 
is ripe, and when we citigcuy apprehend ſuch truths, we 1mme- 
diately aſſent to them. e . 
| M m m m 2 | * | 


- 
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He obſerves, that ſelf-evidence is not peculiar to thoſe propoſi- 
tions which paſs under the name of axioms, and have the rr 
of axioms cried to them. 2115 1 

: grant that there an innumerable ſelf-evident propoſitions, 
which have neither dignity nor utility, and therefore deſerve not 
the name of axioms, as that name is commonly underſtood to im- 
ply not only ſelf-evidence, but ſome degree of dignity or utility. 
That a man is a man, and that a man is not a horſe, are ſelf-evi- 
dent propoſitions; but they are, as Mr Locke very juſtly calls 


them, rrifling propoſitions. T1LLOTsON very wittily ſays of ſuch 


- 


_ propoſitions, that they are ſo ſurfeited with truth, that they are 
good for nothing; and as they deſerve not the name of axioms, 
{6 neither do yy deſerve the name of knowledge,” | | 


He obſerves, char fuck” reifling felfevident propoſitions. a as we 
have named are not derived from axioms, and therefore that all our 


3 


Are: wk is not derived from ax io. 


I grant 8 chey are not derived 8 axioms, becauſe they are 


themſelves ſelf-evident. But it is an abuſe of words to call them 


knowledge, as it is, to.call them: axioms; for no man can be faid 
to be the wiſer or more Ong for having e of them in 
Os. Gee i 5 

He 8 chat he e . contained er a 
general axiom are no leſs ſelf-evident than the general axiom, and 
that they are ſooner known and underſtood. Thus it is as evident, 
that my hand is leſs than my body, as that a part is leſs than the 
whole; and I know the truth of the en Pere. ſooner 
than that of che general. | 


This is. true. A man eannot perceive the truth of a * 
axiom, ſuch as, that a part is leſs than the whole, until he has the 
general notions of a part and a whole formed in his mind; and, 

7 betore 
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before he has theſe general pci he may perceive that his hand CHAP. vll. 


is leſs than his body. 


A great part of this chapter on maxims 1s levelled againſt a no- 
tion, which, it ſeems, ſome have entertained, that all our know- 

ledge is derived from theſe two maxims, to wit, whatever is, is; 
and it is impoſlible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 


This I take to be a ridiculous notion, juſtly deſerving the treat- 
ment which Mr Lock has given it, if it at all merited his no- 
tice. Theſe are identical propoſitions; they are trifling, and ſur- 
feited with truth: No knowledge can be derived from them. 


Having ee how for I agree with Mr Locke concerning 
maxims or firſt principles, I thall next take notice of two or three 
things, wherein I cannot agree with him. 


In the ſeventh ſection of this chapter, he ſays, That concerning 
the real exiſtence of all other beings, beſides ourſelves, and a. firſt 
cauſe, there are no maxims. 


I have endeavoured to lin that there are maxims or firſt prin-- 
ciples with regard to other exiſtences. Mr Locke acknowledges 
chat we have a knowledge of ſuch exiſtences, which, he ſays, is 
neither intuitive nor demonſtrative, and which therefore he calls 
ſenſitive knowledge. It is demonſtrable, and was long ago demon- 
firated by ARISTOTLE, that every propoſition to which we give a 
rational aſſent, muſt either have its evidence in itſelf, or derive it 


from ſome antecedent propoſition. And the ſame thing may be 


ſaid of the antecedent propoſition. As therefore we cannot go 
back to. antecedent. propoſitions without end, the evidence mult at 
laſt reſt upon. propoſitions, one or more, which have their evidence 
in amen, that i is, ben os rinnt 


As to the evidence of our own exiſtence, and of the exiſtence of 
8 4 a 


f 
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CHAP. VIL a firſt cauſe, Mr Lock does not ſay whether it reſts upon firſt 


principles or not. But it is manifeſt, from what he has ſaid upon 
n that i it does. | 


With regard to our own ani: ſays he, we perceive it ſo 

_ plainly, and fo certainly, that it neither needs nor is capable of 
any proof. This is as much as to ſay, that our own exiſtence is a 
firſt principle; for it is applying to this truth the very definition 
of a > principle. 


He adds, that if T doubt, that very doubt makes me perceive 
my own exiſtence, and will nor ſuffer me to doubt of that. If 1 
feel pain, I have as certain perception of my exiſtence as of the 


| | e_ T feek. - 


Here we e have two firſt principles plainly implied Firſt, That 
my feeling pain, or being conſcious of pain, is a certain evidence 
of the real exiſtence of that pain. And, ſecondly, Thar pain can- 
not exiſt without a mind, or being that is pained. Thar theſe are 


. = | firſt principles, and incapable of proof, Mr Locke acknowledges. 
=—_ And it is certain, that if they are not true, we can have no evi- 
= dence of our own exiſtence. For if we may feel pain when no 


pain really exiſts, or if pain may exiſt without any being that is 

pained, then it is certain that our en Py can Ive us no evi- 

_ 4 he our mere men | 

| | Thus it appears, that he" evidence of our on Sully: ac- 
3 e to the view that Mr Locks gives of it, is grounded upon 

= | | ata 1 * firſt eee whith we 1 een to mention * 


3 TF 1 


lr we leude th argument he has given for the Euilbene bf a 
gelt intelligent cauſe, it is no leſs evident that it is grounded upon 
| - other two of them. The firſt, That what begins to exiſt muſt have 
DC a cauſe of its exiſtence; and the ſecond, That an unintelligent and 
OE Ou ena hn.) being, cannot be the cauſe. of * that are thinking 


| and 


— 
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and intelligent. Upon theſe two principles, he argues very con- CHAP. vil. 
1 1 2 = F - r — — 
vincingly for the exiſtence of a firſt intelligent cauſe of things. 


And, if theſe principles are not true, we can have no proof of the 
exiſtence of a firſt cauſe, either from our own exiſtence, or from 
the exiſtence of other things that fall within our View. 


Another thing advanced by Mr Lockr upon this en is, that 


no n is, or hath been built upon maxims. 


Surely Mr Locke was not ignorant of geometry, which hath 


been built upon maxims prefixed to the elements, as far back as 


we are able to trace it. But though they had not been prefixed, 
which was a matter of utility rather than neceſſity, yet it muſt be 
granted, that every demonſtration,in geometry is grounded, either 


upon propoſitions formerly n or * ſelf-evident 
Re : 


Mr Locks farther ſays, that maxims are not of uſe to Hake: men 
forward in the advancement of the ſciences, or. new diſcoveries of 
yet unknown truths: That NzwToN, in the diſcoveries he has 
made in his never enough to be admired book, has not been aſſiſt- 
ed by the general maxims, whatever is, is; or the whole is greater 
than a part, or the like. 5 


1 anſwer, the firſt of theſe is, as was before obſerved, an identi- 
cal trifling propoſition, of no uſe in mathematics, or in any other 
ſcience: The ſecond 1s often uſed by NEwToN, and by all Ma- 


themaricians, and many demonſtrations reſt upon it. In general, 


'NEwTON, as well as all other Mathematicians, grounds his demon- 


| trations of mathematical propoſitions upon the axioms laid down 


by EvcL1D, or upon propoſitions which have been TR cm 
ſtrated i by ** of choſe axioms. 


But it deſerves to be particularly obſerved, that Nets in- 


dai in the third book of his Prinripiu, to gire a more ſcien- 
| 5:5 
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n. 
tific form to the phyſical part of 3 which bs had at firſt 


compoſed in a popular form, thought proper to follow the exam 


ple of EvcriD, and to lay down firſt, in what he calls, Regule 


 Philoo opbandt, and in his ART," _ firſt FER which he 


aſſumes in his reaſoning. 


Nothing, e could have been more unluckily adduced by 
Mr Locks to ſupport his averſion to firſt principles, than the ex- 

ample of Sir Is AAc NEwTON, who, by laying down the firſt 
principles upon which he reaſons in thoſe parts of natural philoſo-— 


phy which he cultivated, has given a ſtability to that ſcience which 


it never had SER Ak which it min to the end of the world. 


J am now to gi ve ſome account of a Philoſopher, vo wrote ex- 
preſsly on the ſubject of firſt principles, after Mr Locke. 


PeRE eb. a French Jeſuit, firſt publithed his Trait des 
Premiers Verites, et de la ſource de nos jugements, in 8vo, if I miſtake 
not, in the year 1724. It was afterwards publiſhed in ne as a 


pu of his urs wy  ſeiences. _— 17 34. 


He Ane firſt principles to be en ſo clear, * chiey 
can neither be proved, nor combated by thoſe that are-more clear. 


The firſt ſource of firſt principles he mentions, is, that intimate 
conviction which every man has of his own exiſtence, and of what 
paſſes in his own mind. Some Philoſophers, he obſerves, admit- 
ted theſe as firſt principles, who were unwilling to admit any 
others; and * ſhows the ne a N that follow from 
en OR + | | 


A glad ſource of firſt 3 bo makes to be common fenſe; 7 
which, he obſerves, Philoſophers have nor been wont to conſider. 
He defines it to be, the diſpoſition which Nature has planted in all 
men, or the far greater part, which leads them, when they come to 


the uſe of reaſon, to form a common and uniform judgment upon 
objects 
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objects which are not objects of conſciouſneſs, nor are founded on CHAP. VII. 


any antecedent judgment. 
ils mentions, not as a full enumeration, but as a ſpecimen, the 
following OI of common ſenſe. | | 


100 That chat are other beings, and other men in the univerſe, 
beſides myſelf. | 


2. Thar there is in them ſomething that is called truth, wiſdom, 
prudence, and that theſe things are not purely arbitrary. 


3. That there is ſomething in me which I call intelligence, and 
ſomething which is not that intelligence, which I call my body, 
and that theſe thingy have different Properties. 


=” That al men are not in a conſpiracy to deceive me and-i im- 
: mY 102 my credulity. 

5 That what has not © gige cannot 8 the effects of 
intelligence, nor can Pieces; of matter thrown e by chance 
form any regular. work, ſuch as a clock or watch. 


He E very particularly the ſeveral parts of his definition 
of common ſenſe, and ſhews how the dictates. of common {ſenſe 
may be diſtinguiſhed from common prejudices ; and then enters 
into a particular conſideration of the primary truths that concern 


being in general; the truths that concern thinking beings ; thoſe 


that concern body ; and thoſe on which the various branches of 
human ene are grounded. 


1 ſhall not enter into a detail of his Goring on theſe ſubjects. 

I think there is more which I take to be original in this. treatiſe; 
than in moſt books of the metaphyſical kind I have met with; 
that many of his notions are ſolid ; and that others, which 1 can- 
not altogether approve, are ingenious. 


Nun n | The 


3 
CHAP. vil. 


FT; 3 8. A WAL 2: | 7] ? 


The other writers I hade mentioned, after Des CarTEs, may, I 
think, without impropriety, be called Carteſians: For though they 


differ from Des CarTEs in ſome things, and contradi him in 


others, yet they ſet out from the ſame principles, and follow the 
ſame method, admitting no other firſt principle with regard to the 
exiſtence of things but their own exiſtence, and the exiſtence of 
thoſe operations of mind of which they are conſcious, and re- 
quiring that the exiſtence of a material world, and the exiſtence 
of other men and things, ſhould be proven by argument, 


This method of phlloſophifing is common to Dxs din 
MALEBRANCHE, ARENAYLD, Locke, NokRIS, COLLIER, BERKE- 
LEY, and Hun; and, as it was introduced by Dzs CarTes, 1 
call it the Carteban ſyſtem, and thoſe who follow it Carteſians, 
not intending any diſreſpe& by this term, but to ſignify a parti- 
cular method of e common to > chem. all, ou begun 


he Drs CarTes. 


Sent of theſe have gone the utmoſt length i in ſcepticiſm, leaving 


no exiſtence in Nature but that of ideas and impreſſions. - Some 


have endeavoured to throw off the belief of a material world only, 


and to leave us ideas and ſpirits. All of them have fallen into 
very groſs paradoxes, which can never fit eaſy upon the human 


underftanding, and which, though adopted in the cloſet, men find 
themſelves under a neceſſity ok neo. off and e r 
When they enter into eee Na 


n II 8 ic) is. no 610. 


Indeed, in 0 eee ia who Me rated moft ae f 


and -confequentially upon this Tyſtem, are they dd "that have wu 


_ deepeſt into ſcepticiſm. roy 9 


Fichi 'Boryres, However, is no haha 3 in Aer [He 


hey 'to have perceived the defects of the Carteſian fyſtem white 


it was in che meridian of its glory, and to have been aware that 
EY rilfculois ar en is the natural iſſue of it „and therefore 
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nobly attempted to lay a broader foundation for human knowledge, CHAT. V 


and has the honour of being the firſt, as far as I know, after Akl- 
STOTLE, who has given the world a juſt treatife upon firſt prin- 
ciples. | 


Some late writers, particularly Dr. Oswal h, Dr BEAT TIE, and 
Dr CAMPBELL, have been led into a way of thinking ſomewhat 
ſimilar to that of Bu FIER; the two former, as I have reaſon to 
believe, without any intercourſe with one another, or any know- 
ledge of what BurrIER had wrote on the ſubject. Indeed, a man 
who thinks, and who is acquainted with the philoſophy of Mr 
Hume, will very naturally be led to apprehend, that, to ſupport 
the fabric of human knowledge, ſome other principles are neceſ- 


ſary than thoſe of DES CarTEes and Mr Locks. Buyeier muſt 


be acknowledged to have the merit of having diſcovered this, be- 
fore the conſequences of the Carteſian ſyſtem were ſo fully diſ- 
played as they have been by Mr Hume. But I am apt to think, 
that the man who does not ſee this now, muſt e but a . 
ficial knowledge of theſe en 5445 


The three writers ae d a my high eb and 


affection as men; but I intend to fay nothing of them as writers 
upon this ſubject, that I may not incur the cenſure of partiality. 
Two of them have been joined ſo cloſely with me in the animad- 
verſions of a celebrated writer, that we mn, = TREE too near 
: of kin to give our Wy of one nnn ec 


CHAP. VL. 
Of nge, the Curſe f 1 


UR intellectual powers are wiſely fitted by the Author of. 
our nature for the diſcovery of truth, as far as ſuits our 


preſenc ſtate. Error. 18 not their natural iſſue, any more than diſ- 
. Nn 5 ee 


Cy 5 
. 
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CHAP.VIIL eaſe is of the natural ſtructure of the body. as as we are liable 
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ran its homage to truth caly... The capſes of error are red - 


to various diſeaſes of body from accidental cauſes, external and 
internal; ſo we are, from like cauſes, liable to wrong judgments. 


Medical writers have endeavoured to ment the diſeaſes of 
the body, and to reduce them to a ſyſtem, under the name of no- 
ſology ; and it were to be withed chat we had _ a naſology of of the 


human mains: I Or: 


4 5 2 141 


When we know a diſorder of the body, we are ama at a loſs 
to find the proper remedy; but in moſt caſes the diſorders of the 
underſtanding point cut their remedlies 1 e chat he . 
N the one muſt know the other. 1 ices . 

Many Gon: have furniſhed. uſeful . for. this 3 
ind ſome have endeavoured to; reduce them to a ſyſtem. ,; I like 


beſt the general diviſion given of them by Lord Bacow in his 


fifth book De augmentis ſcientiarum, and more fully treated in his No- 


vum Organum. He divides them into four claſſes, idola tribus, idola 
 ſpecus, idola fori, and idola theatri. The names are perhaps fanci- 
ful; but I think the divifion judicious, like moſt. of the produc- 


tions of that wonderful genius. And as this diviſion was firſt 
made by him, he may be nne the privilege of giving names 


2 *\ 2 F 
> > bye? 261 HH avon rt 


7 
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* prljouſe' in this nie to-explain the ſeveral. bn, mf this 
diviſion, according to the meaning of the author, and to give in- 
ſtances of each, without confining myſelf to thoſe which Lord 
Bacon. has given, NO: withour pretending to a * enume- 


p ration.. | Hs, 2 . 8 
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Io n bias of the Barg, by which. a man, may 5 
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by him as ſo many falſe deities, who receive che homage which is CHAP. VIII. 


due only to truth. 


The firſt claſs are the idola tribus. Theſe are ſuch as beſet the 
whole human ſpecies; ſo that every man 1s in danger from them. 
They ariſe from principles of the human conſtitution, which are 


highly uſeful and neceſlary in our preſent ſtate ; but, by their ex- 


ceſs or defect, or wrong direction, may lead us into error. 


As the active principles of the human frame are wiſely contri- 
ved by the Author of our being for the direction of our actions, 
and yet, without proper regulation and reſtraint, are apt to lead us 
wrong; ſo it is alſo with regard to thoſe parts of our conſtitution 


that have influence __ our opinions. Of this we may take the 


following inſtances :- 


1. Firſ, Men are prone to be led too much by authority in their 


opinions. 


In; the firſt part of life we have no other guide ; and without 5 


diſpoſition to receive implicitly what we are taught, we ſhould be 
incapable of inſtruction, and incapable of improvement. | 


When judgment is ripe, there are many things in which we are 
incompetent judges. In ſuch matters, it is moſt reaſonable to rely 


upon the judgment of, thoſe whom we believe to be competent and 
difintereſted. The higheſt court of Judicature 1 in the nation relies 


uypon the authority of lawyers and nc in matters belonging 


=; to their n enen 


Wig in matters ads we have acceſs. to o know, authority ahora 


6 ought to have more or leſs weight, in proportion to 


the evidence on which our own judgment reſts, and the opinion 


we have of the judgment and candour of thoſe who differ from 


us, or e with us. The modeſt man, conſcious of his own fal- 
I dility 


rar 


cHar. vn. kEbinty in judging, 3 is in danger of giving too much to authority ; ; 


the 1 of giving too little. 


In all matters belonging to our cogniſance, every man mult be 
determined by his own final judgment, otherwiſe he does not act 


the part of a rational being. Authority may add weight to one 


ſcale; but the man holds the balance, * een what Ni he | 
_— to allow to en,. 


If a man ſhould even claim infallibility, we muſt judge of his 
title to that prerogative. If a man pretend to be an Ambaſſador 


from heaven, we muſt judge of his credentials. No claim can 


deprive us of this right, or excuſe us for neglecting to exerciſe it. 


As therefore our regard to authority may be either too great or = 


too ſmall, the bias of human nature ſeems to lean to the firſt of 
theſe extremes; and believe it is Tg for men in general chat it 
ſhould do ſo. R | 


When this bias concurs with an indifference about truth, its 
he f will be the more been 00 


4 


The love * f truth 3 is wes to man, and ſtrong in every well- 


| diſpoſed mind. But it may be overborn by party=zeal, by vani- 
ty, by the deſire of victory, or even by lazineſs. When it is ſu- 


perior to theſe, it is a manly virtue, and requires the exerciſe of 
e fortirude, e ep, Legende and e ee to meet 


As by are res 1 in the worls of e mean ded: abject a "ry 
rit, that they rather chuſe to owe their ſubſiſtence to the charity 
of others, than by induſtry to acquire ſome property of their own ; 
fo there are many __ who may be called mere beggars with re- 
gard to their opinion Through lazineſs and indifference about 
truth, they leave to arch drudgery of digging for this com- 

_ they c can have aaa at ſecond hand to ſerve their oc- 


caſions. 
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| cafions. Their concern is not to know what is true, but what is CHAP. VAIL. 


ſaid and thought on ſuch ſubjects; and their underſtanding, like 
their clothes, is cut according to the faſhion. 5 


This diſtemper of the underſtanding has taken ſo deep root in a 
great part of mankind, that it can hardly be ſaid that they uſe 
their own judgment in things that do not concern their temporal 
intereſt; nor is it peculiar to the ignorant; it infects all ranks. 
We may gueſs their opinions when we know where they were 
born, of what parents, how educated, and what company they 
have kept. Theſe circumſtances determine their opinions in re- 
ligion, in n, and in philoſophy. . 


2. A ſecond general prejudice ariſes from a diſpoſition to mea- 
| ſure things leſs known, and leſs familiar, by thoſe that are better 
known and more familiar. 


This is the bn YR of analogical reafoning, to which we 
have a great proneneſs by nature, and to it indeed we owe a great 
| part of our knowledge. It would be abſurd to lay aſide this kind 
of reaſoning altogether, and it is difficult to Judge how far we 

may venture upon it. The bias of human nature is to judge from 
too ſlight analogies. | 


The objects of ſenſe engroſs our thoughts in the firſt part of life, 
and are moſt familiar through the whole of it. Hence in all ages 
men have been prone to attribute the human figure and human 
paſſions and frac ro ſuperior intelligences, and even to the Su- 
mW Being. 


— O 


There 15 a diſpoſition in men to materialize every thing, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion; that is, to apply the notions we 
have of material objects to things of another nature. Thought is 
conſidered as analogous to motion in a body; and as bodies are 


| ou in motion by impulſes, nag by impreſſions made upon them 
* * 
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Har. vill by contiguous objects, we are apt to conelude that the mind is 
made to think by impreſſions made upon it, and that there muſt 
be ſome kind of contiguity between it and the objects of thought. 
Hence the theories of ideas and impreſſions have ſo generally pre- 
vailed. | e | 


Becauſe the moſt perfect works of human artiſts are made after 
a model, and of materials that before exiſted, the ancient Phi- 
loſophers univerſally believed that the world was made of a pre- 
exiſtent uncreated matter; and many of them, that there were 
eternal and uncreated — of every PR of . which God 
made. 


The miſtakes in common life, which are owing to this prejudice, 
are innumerable, and cannot eſcape the ſlighteſt obſervation. Men 
judge of other men by themſelves, or by the ſmall circle of their 
acquaintance. - The ſelfiſh man thinks all pretences to benevolence 
and public ſpirit to be mere hypocriſy or ſelf-deceit. The gene- 
rous and open hearted believe fair pretences too eaſily, and are apt 
to think men better than they really are. The abandoned and 
profligate can hardly be perſuaded that there is any ſuch thing as 
real virtue n the world. The ruſtic forms his notions of the man- 
ners and characters of men from thoſe of his country . and 
18 _— 1 when he comes into a great 2 
It is commonly 3 for ER that this narrow way: of inks 
ing of men is to be cured only by an extenſive intercourſe with 
men of different ranks, profeſſions, and nations; and thar the 
man whoſe acquaintance has been confined within a narrow circle, 
muſt have many prejudices and narrow rs which a more ex- 
tenfive intercourſe would TN cured. CR TREES 
J 8 f 
3. Men : are-often led into error be thus love of 3 which 
diſpoſes us to reduce things to few principles, and to conceive a 
TINT ER in-nature than 1 ane G4 . 


9 


Why 
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To love ſimplicity, and to be pleaſed with it wherever we find CHAP.V1IL. 


it, is no imperfection, but the contrary. It is the reſult of good 
taſte, We cannot bur be pleaſed to obſerve, that all the changes 
of motion produced by the collifion of bodies, hard, ſoft, or elaſtic, 
are reducible to three ſimple laws of motion, which the induſtry 


of Philoſophers has diſcover ed. 


When we . what a 4 variety of effects depend 
upon the law of gravitation ; how many phænomena in the earth, 
ſea, and air, which, in all preceding ages, had tortured the wits of 
Philoſophers, and occaſioned a thouſand vain theories, are ſhown 

to be the neceſſary conſequences of this one law; how the whole 
N ſyſtem of ſun, moon, planets, primary and ſecondary, and comets, 
are kept in order by it, and their ſeeming irregularities accounted 
for and reduced to accurate meaſure; the ſimplicity of the cauſe, 


and the beauty and variety of the effects, muſt give pleaſure to 


every contemplative mind. By this noble diſcovery, we are 
taken, as it were, behind the ſcene in this great drama of Nature, 


and made to behold ſome part of the art of the divine Author of 


this ſyſtem, which, before this diſcovery, eye had not ſeen, nor ear. 
| heard, 1 nor had it entered into the heart of man to conceive. _ 


- There i 1s, without FREE in every work of Nature all the beauti- 
ful ſimplicity that is conſiſtent with the end for which it was made. 

But if we hope to diſcover how Nature brings about its ends, 
merely from this principle, that it operates in the ſimpleſt and beſt 
way, we deceive ourſelves, and forget that the wiſdom of Nature 
is more above the wiſdom of man, than man's en 1s above 


chat of a child.” 


"Tf a child ſhould fir Wind to .contrive aw a City is to be forthe 
fied, or an army arranged in the day of battle, he would, no 


doubt, conjecture what, to his underſtanding, appeared the Gmpleſt 8 


and beſt way. But could he ever hit upon the true way? No 
ſi urely. When he learns from fact how theſe effects are produced, 


ne will then ſee how fooliſh his childiſh conjectures were. 


OOo oOoO | | We 
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CHAP.VIL We may learn ſomething of the way in which Nature operates, 
from fact and obſervation ; but if we conclude that it operates in 
ſuch a manner, only ! to our underſtanding, that appears to 
be the beſt and — manner, we ſhall always go wrong. 


; It * was believed, FD many ages, that all the variety of concrete 
bodies we find on this globe 1s reducible to four elements, of which 
they are compounded, and into which they may be reſolved. It 
was the ſimplicity of this theory, and not any evidence from fact, 
that made it to be ſo generally received; for the more it is exa- 
mined, we find the leſs ground to believe 1 it. 


The Pydigcredhs and Platoniſts were carried e by the fame 
Jove of ſimplicity. PrTHAGORaAs, by his ſkill in mathematics, 
diſcovered, that there can be no more than five regular ſolid fi- 
gures, terminated. by plain ſurfaces, which are all ſimilar and 
equal; to wit, the terrahedron, the cube, che octahedron, the do- 
decahedron, and the eicoſihedron. As Nature works in the moſt 
fimple and regular way, he thought that all the elementary bodies. 

muſt have one or other of thoſe regular figures; and that the diſ- 
covery of the properties and relations of the regular ſolids would 


6 yu a x key t to open the ee of Nam. 


This notion of the 6 Dy Platoniſts be undoubted- 
ly great beauty and ſimplicity. Accordingly it prevailed, ar leaſt, 
to the time of EuctiD. He was a Platonic Philoſopher, and is. 
faid to have wrote all the books of his Elements, in order to diſco- 
ver the properties and relations of the fave regular ſolids. This. 
ancient tradition of the intention of EvcL1D in writing his Ele- 
ments, is countenanced by the work irſelf. For the laſt books of 
the Elements treat of the regular ſolids, a alt the ee are 


ſubſervient t to the: * 


8⁰ as chis meta ancient e Sans! dag which, for its ad- 
mirable compoſition, has. ſerved as a. mode. to all eee wri- 
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ters in mathematics, ſeems, un e e firſt books of NewToON's 2 VIII. 


Principia, to have been intended by its author to exhibit the ma- 
thematical principles of natural philoſophy. 


It was long believed, that all the qualities of bodies, and all 
their medical virtues, were reducible to four; moiſture and dry- 
neſs, heat and cold: And that there are only four temperaments of 
the human body; the ſanguine, the melancholy, the bilious, and 
the phlegmatic. The chemical ſyſtem, of reducing all bodies to 
fale, ſulphur, and mercury, was of the ſame kind. For how ma- 
ny ages did men believe, that the diviſion of all the objects of 
thought into ten categories, and of all that can be affirmed or de- 
nied of any thing, into five univerſals or predicables, were per- 
fect enumerations ? 


The evidence from reaſon that could be produced for thoſe 
ſyſtems was next to nothing, and bore no proportion to the ground 
they gained in the belief of men; but they were ſimple and re- 
gular, and reduced things to a few principles; and this ſupplied 
their want of evidence. 


Of all the ſyſtems we know, that of DES CarTEs was moſt re- 
markable for its ſimplicity. Upon one propoſition, 7 think, he builds 
the whole fabric of human knowledge. And from mere matter, 
with a certain quantity of motion given it at firſt, he accounts for 
all the phænomena of the material world. 


hs pe pre cul mii we 
nothing to recommend it but its ſimplicity; yet it had force enough 
to overturn the ſyſtem of ARISTOTLE, after that dane had pre” 


vailed for more than a thouſand . 


The principle of gravitation, and other artraQting and repel- 
ling forces, after Sir Is AAc NewTON had given the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence of _ real exiſtence 3 in Nature, were rejected by the great- 

| O0 002 eſt 
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CHAP.VIL. eſt part of Buri for half a century, ecm they could not bs 


accounted for by matter and motion. So much were men ena- 
moured with the ſimplicity of the Carteſian ſyſtem. 


Nay, I apprehend, it was this love of ſimplicity, more than real 


evidence, that led NewTon himſelf to ſay, in the preface to his 
Principia, ſpeaking of the phenomena of the material world, 


„Nam multa me movent ut nonnihil ſuſpicer, ea omnia ex viri- 
% bus quibuſdam pendere poſſe, quibus corporum particulæ, per 
* cauſas nondum cognitas, vel in fe mutuo impelluntur, et ſecun- 


dum figuras regulares cohærent, vel ab invicem fugantur et re- 


« cedunt.” For certainly we have no evidence from fact, that all 
che phænomena of the material world are n by an kine 
or W forces. : 1963357 | 


= J 


pi ls et rode; he propolia.ironly 53 a fight Galpicion ; 


and the ground of this ſuſpicion could only be, that he ſaw that 
| many of the phænomena of Nature depended upon cauſes of this 

kind; and therefore was diſpoſed, from _ TT of ee 
to think that all do. : its 


When a real Uule 15 diſcovered; the ſame love of fimplicity 


r men to attribute er to it bers are gc ny es its ee; 


f £ 4 18 . : £77 


A dcbeine 4 is n to die er dre in one eee 
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— has its virtues multiplied, till ic becomes a panacea. 


Thoſe who have lived long, can recollect many inſtances of this. 
In other branches of knowledge, the fame thing often happens. 
When the attention of men is turned to any particular cauſe, by 


diſcovering i to have remarkable effects, they are in great danger 


of extending its influence, upon light evidence, to things with 
which it has no connection. Such prejudices ariſe from the natu- 


ral deſire of firnplifying natufal cauſes, ere a, _— 
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| ziof Me mit reno ered ef rr S CHAP.VIIL, 
4. One of the moſt copious ſources of error in philoſophy is the 


miſapplication of our nobleſt intellectual ! to PRES for 
which it is EE 

of all es intellectual powers of man, that * invention; bears 
the higheſt price. It reſembles moſt the power of creation, and is 
. honoured with that name. | 


We. * HO the. man who ſhews a ſuperiority i in the _—_— of 


aud the means of accompliſhing an end ; who can, by a hap- 
py combination, produce an effect, or make a diſcovery beyond 
the reach of other men ; who can draw important concluſions from 
circumſtances that onde paſs unobſerved ; who judges wirh 
the greateſt ſagacity of the: deſigns of other men, and the-conſe- 
quences of his own actions. To this ſuperiority of underſtanding 
we give the name of genius, and look up with admiration to Span 


wg that derte the marks of i it. 


Ten this, PERO 10 l ian in itlelf, and ſo uſeful. in 1 
* of life, may be miſapplied ; and men of genius, in all 
ages, have been prone to —_—_ it ro purpoſes for which it is alto- 


nee h ni 3 af Dn ol. 1 5 OT 


N W 5 chen and; the * 5 Nature are not of the 
r order. The force of genius may enable a man perfectly to 
comprehend the former, and to ſee them to the bottom. at is 
contri ved and executed by one man MAY be perfectly underſtood 
by. another, man. Wich great probability, he may from a part 
eonjecture the whole, or from. the « effects. may conjecture the 
cauſes z; es be gh . of a e not ſuperior to his 
gs, 24: 92 Ergee iv en Dojnod>enocioonnt Hom 437 


929 44 


dam ph power ee aj es _ man; and "ns 
Gta by che force 9 genius, ro. diſcover, the — of che 


—_ As 


Etre P 


ænomena 


„W I} $8 AT 
—— pheznoniena of N ature, they have only the chinoe-of going wrong 
54 more ingeniouſly. Their conjectures may appear very probable 
to beings no wiſer than themſelves; but they have no chance to 
hit the truth. They are like the conjectures of a child ow a ſhip 
of war'is vale and how 3 it is ont at ; fea. : | 
Let the man of © WHY try to make RY animal, even the meaneſt ; 
to make a plant, or even a ſingle leaf of a plant, or feather of a 
bird ; he will find that all his wiſdom and ſagacity can bear no 
compariſon with the wiſdom of Nature, nor his Power with the 


PO of Nature. 


The experience of all ages ſhows how prone ingenious men 
have been to invent hypotheſes to explain the phænomena of Na- 
ture; how fond, by a kind of anticipation, to diſcover her ſecrets. 
Inſtead of a ſlow and gradual aſcent in the ſcale of natural cauſes, 
by a juſt and copious induction, they- would ſhorten the work, 
and, by a flight of genius, get to the top at once. . This gratifies 
the pride of human underſtanding ; but ir is an attempt beyond 
our force, like that of PA ETON to guide the chariot of the ſun. 


When a man has laid out all his ingenuity in fabricating a 
ſyſtem, he -views it with the eye of a parent; he ſtrains phæno- 
mena to make them tally with | it, and n it look like eres work 


of Nargre”. . F 
The flow and patient echo of induction, the HOY way to at- 
ain any knowledge of Nature's work, was little underſtood until 
it was delineated by Lord Bacon; and has been little followed 
ſince. It humbles the pride of nila and puts him conſtantly in 
mind that his moſt ingenious conjectures n regard to the works 


of God are pitiful and childiſh, 


õͤ S454 2144164, 24, $8107 35 


There i is no room here for tlie favourite talent of Mentis, | 10 


| the bumble method of information, from the . volume of Na- 
ture 
Py 
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ture we muſt receive all our knowledge of Nature. Whatever is MAP. VIII. 


beyond a juſt interpretation of that volume is the work of man ; 
and the work of God ought not. to be contaminated by any mix- 
ture with it. 6 


To a man of genius, ſelf-denial is a difficult leſſon in philoſo- 
phy as well as in religion. To bring his fine imaginations and 
moſt ingenious conjectures to the fiery trial of experiment and in- 
duction, by which the greater part, if not the whole, will be 
found to be droſs, is a humiliating taſk. This is to condemn him 
to dig in a mine, when he would fly with the "ings of an ee 


In all the "IO arts, whoſe! end is abt genius 18 bl 
| ſupreme. In the conduct of human affairs it often does wonders ; 
but in all enquiries into the conſtitution of Nature it mult act a 
ſubordinate part, ill-ſuited, to the ſuperiority, it boaſts. It may 
combine, but it muſt not fabricate. It may collect evidence, but 


muſt not ſupply the want of it by conjecture. It may diſplay its 


powers by putting Nature to the queſtion in welkcontrived _ 
riments, but it muſt add nothing to her anſwers. 


5. 10 avoiding ane extreme, men are very apt to ruſh into the 
oppoſite, | 


Thus, in rude ages, men, unaccuſtomed to ſearch for natural 
cauſes, aſcribe every uncommon appearance to the immediate in- 
terpoſition of inviſible beings ; but when philoſophy has diſco- 
vered natural cauſes of many events, which, in the days of igno- 
rance, were afcribed to the immediate operation of gods or dæ- 
mons, they are apt to think, that all the phznomena of Nature may 
be accounted for in the ſame way, and chat there is no — of an 
inviſible Maker and Governor of che world. 


Rude men are at Erft diſpoſed to aſcribe ach 2 active 
power to. every * ants fee move or undergo any he Sa- 
9 


0 
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AF. VIII. « vages, ſays the Abbe a wherever they ſee motion which 
they cannot account for, there they ſuppoſe a ſoul.”: When 

they come to be convinced of the folly of łhis extreme, they are 
apt to run into the oppoſite, and to think that every thing moves 

N as it 18 oven, and gots as it is ated pen. 

Thus, Rom 1b extreme 5 of ſuperſtition; the ol is 0 to 
chat of" atheiſm; a and from the extreme of aſcribing activity to 
every part of Nature, to that of excluding it altogether, and ma- 

King even the determinations of intelligent beings, the Mal of one 

fatal chain, or the wheels of one great machine. | 


the abuſe of cevult! qualities in che Peri patetic philoſophy led 

Des CARTES and his followers to reject all occult qualities; to pre- 

tend to explain all the phænomena of Nature by mere matter and 

rhotion, and yen Yon 1 e me name peut ney: 

JJ 

6. Mens Judgrients are ben Pervertag by mien affeions and 

paſſions.” This is' fo commonly obſerved, and ſo e ac- 
| ee chat it needs no proof nor Hltration.”: HERS, 


The ſecond ela bf 140 in Lerd Bac divifiow are the idela 
Jpecus. how Be 2 


Theſe : are | efadics; which have heir” Sgt not- m the con- 
ſtitution kk pn nature, but frotn ae rg aer g to FRY * 


vidual. Aqotottd; | m6 aw 75 


481 0 416 tl ti Avide sv 2; Ys 105 N EY 55 


5 5 in a cave objects vary in their appearance as to che 
form of the cave and the manner in which it receives the light, 
Eord'B&con'conceives the mind of every man to reſemble a cave; 
which has its particular ferm, and its particular manner of being 
enlightened; and, from theſe circumſtances, often gives 2 c co- 


Jours, and : a delufivea ap E rance to objects feen in it. 


an 10. en e 13d gm wide eee 
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For this reaſon, he gives the name of idola ſbecus to thoſe preju- 
dices which ariſe from the particular way in which a man has 
been trained, from his being addicted to ſome particular profeſſion, 
or from ſomething particular in the turn of his mind. 


A man whoſe thoughts have been confined to a certain track 
by his profeſſion or manner of life, is very apt to judge wrong 
when he ventures out of that track. He 1s apt to draw every 
thing within the ſphere of his profeſſion, and ro Jae by its 
maxims of things that have no relation to it. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
— nmnmemmmnnes 


The mere Mathematician is apt to apply meaſure and calcula- | 


tion to things which do not admit of it. Direct and inverſe ratios 
have been applied by an ingenious author to meaſure human af- 
fections, and the moral worth of actions. An eminent Mathema- 
tician attempted to aſcertain by calculation, the ratio in which the 

evidence of facts muſt decreaſe in the courſe of time, and fixed 

the period when the evidence of the facts on which Chriſtianity i is 
founded ſhall become evaneſcent, and when. in conſequence no 
faith ſhall be found on the earth. I have ſeen a philoſophical diſ- 


ſertation publiſhed by a very good Mathematician, wherein, in op- 


poſition to the ancient diviſion of things into ten categories, he 


maintains that there are no more, and can be no more than t two 


e to _ data on; mos ita. 


The ancient Chemiſts were wont to explain all the myſteries of 
Nature, and even of religion, by falt, ſulphur, and mercury. 


Mr Locks, I think, mentions an eminent Muſician, who be- 


lieved chat God created the world in ſix days, and reſted the ſe- 

venth, becauſe there are but ſeven notes in muſic. I knew one of 
that profeſſion, who thought that there could be only three parts 
in harmony, to wit, baſs, tenor, and treble; becauſe there are 


but three perſons in the Trinity. 


Pppp. © — Þ 
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 CHAP.VLI. 
e rately and methodically compiled his Enchiridium Metapbyſicum, 


r 


The learned and ingenious Dr Hrxav Monk having very elabo- 


and Enchiridium Etbicum, found all the diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
of both to be allegorically taught in the firſt chapter of Geneſis. 


Thus even very ingenious men are apt to make a ridiculous figure, 


by drawing into the track, in which their Hangar have long run, 
things alrogether foreign to It. | 


Different perſons, either from temper or from education, have 


different tendencies of underſtanding, which, by their ca are 


unfavourable to ſound judgment. 


Some have an undue admiration of antiquity, and contempt of 


| whatever is modern; others go as far into the contrary. extreme. 
It may bejudged, that the former are perſons who value themſelves 


upon their acquaintance with ancient authors, and the latter ſuch 
as have little eee of this kind. 


Some are afraid to venture a ſtep out of the beaten rrack, 00 


think it ſafeſt to go with the multitude; others are fond of ſingu- 
Bunter, ad of excry thing that Has ches air of paradox. 


Shovel are deſultory UE rd i in their opinions; hers 
unduly tenacious. Moſt men have a predilection for the tenets of 
their ſect or party, and ſtill more for their own inventions. 


The idola_feri are the fallacies arifing from he. 8 
and the abuſe of language, which is an inſtrument of thought as 


well as of the communication of our thoughts. 


Whether: ir be the effect of conftixytion ar of hahie, 1 wilt not 
take upon me ko, determine; ; bat, from one or bath of theſe cauſes, 


it happens, that no man can purſue a train of thought or reaſoning 


withour the uſe of language. Words a the Bges of our thoughts; 
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and the ſign is ſo affociated with the thing ſignified, that hs laſt CHAP.VIN. 
can hardly preſent itſelf to the imagination, without drawing the 
other e with it. | 


A man who would compoſe i in any language, muſt think in that 
language. If he thinks in one language what he would expreſs in 
another, he thereby doubles his labour, and after all, his expreſ- 
ſions will have more the air of a tranſlation than of an original. 


This ſhows, that our thoughts take their colour in ſome degree 

from the language we uſe; and that, although language ought al- 

ways to be ſubſervient to thought, yet thought muſt be at ſome = 
times, and in ſome degree, ſubſervient to language. | 


As a ſervant that is extremely uſeful and neceſſary to his maſter, 
by degrees acquires an authority over him, ſo that the maſter muſt 
often yield to the ſervant; ſuch is the caſe with regard to language. 
Its intention is to be a ſervant to the underſtanding ; but it is ſo 
uſeful and ſo neceſſary, that we cannot avoid being ſometimes led 

by it when it ought to follow. We cannot ſhake off this impedi- 
ment, we muſt drag it along with us; and therefore muſt direct 
our courſe, and regulate our pace; as it permits. 


Language muſt have many inperfetions when applied to philo- 
ſophy, becauſe it was not made for that uſe. In the early periods 
of ſociety, rude and ignorant men uſe certain forms of ſpeech, to 
expreſs their wants, their deſires, and their tranſactions with one 

another. Their language can reach no farther than their ſpecula- 
tions and notions ; and if their notions be vague and ill defined, 
the words by which they expreſs chem muſt be ſo likewiſe. 


It was a grand and noble project of Biſhop Wil kIxs, to invent 

a a philoſophical language, which ſhould be free from the imperfec- 
tions of * languages. Whether this attempt will ever ſucceed, 

| e | ſo 
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HAP. VII. fo. far as to be generally uſeful, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 
The great pains taken by that excellent man in this deſign have 
hitherto produced no effect. Very few have ever entered minute- 
ly into his views; far lels have his philoſophical Ente and his 
real character been brought into uſe. 


He founds his philoſophical 1 1 and real character upon a 
ſyſtematical diviſion and ſubdiviſion of all the things which may 
be expreſſed by language, and, inſtead of the ancient diviſion into 
ten categories, has made forty categories, or ſumma genera. But 
whether this diviſion, though made by a very comprehenſive mind, 
will always ſuit the various ſyſtems that may be introduced, and all 
the real improvements that may be made in human knowledge, 
may be doubted. The difficulty is ſtill greater in the ſubdiviſions; 
fo that it is to be feared, that this noble attempt of a great genius 
will prove abortive, until Philoſophers have the ſame opinions and 
the ſame ſyſtems in the various branches of human knowledge. 


There is more reaſon to hope, that the languages uſed by Philo- 
ſophers may be gradually improved in copiouſneſs and in diſtinct- 
neſs; and that improvements in knowledge and in language may 
go hand in hand, and facilitate each other. But I fear the imper- 
fections of language can never be ne e while our 


e v2 is 2 N 


Hesl this may he it is evident that the a of 
language, and much more the abuſe of it, are the occaſion of ma- 
ny errors; and that in many diſputes which have engaged learned 

men, the difference has been partly, and in ſome wholly, about 


the * of words. 


Mr 150 KE found it neceſfary to employ a fourth part of his Eſ- 
ſay on Human Underſtanding about words; their various kinds; 
their imperfection and abuſe, and the remedies of both; and has 
| 1 | - 1 7 made 


\ 
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made many obſervations upon theſe ſabjes, well worthy of at- CHAP.VIIL 
— — 
tenti ve e = 


| The fourth claſs of prejudices are the zdola theatri, by which 
are meant prejudices ariſing from the ſyſtems or ſes, in which 
we have. been trained, or which we have adopted. 


A falſe ſyſtem once fixed in the mind, becomes, as it were, 
the medium through which we ſee objects: They receive a tinc- 
ture from it, and appear of another colour than when ſeen by a 
pure light. | | 


Upon the ſame ſubject, a Platoniſt, a Peripatetic, and an Epicu- 
rean, will think differently, not only in matters connected with 
his peculiar tenets, but even in things remote from them. 


A judicious hiſtory of the different ſecs of Philoſophers, and 
the different methods of philoſophiſing, which have obtained 
among mankind, would be of no ſmall uſe to direct men in the 
ſearch of truth. In ſuch a hiſtory, what would be of the great- 
eſt moment is not ſo much a minute detail of the dogmata of each 
fe, as a juſt delineation of the ſpirit of the ſect, and of that 
point of view in which things appeared to its founder. This was 

| perfectly underſtood, and, as far as concerns the theories of mo- 
rals, is executed with great judgment and candour by Dr Suirn 
in his Theory of moral ſentiments. 


As there are certain tempenp of the body that diſpoſe a 
man more to one claſs of diſeaſes than to another; and, on the 
other hand, diſeaſes of that kind, when they happen by accident, 
are apt to induce the temperament that is ſuited ro them ; there is 
fomething analogous to this in the diſeaſes of the underſtanding. 


A certain complexion of underſtanding may diſpoſe a man to 
| | one 
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_ CHAPF.VUL one ſyſtem of opinions more than to another ; and, on the other 
nas 
hand, a ſyſtem of opinions, fixed in the mind by education or 
otherwiſe, gives that complexion to the underſtanding which is 


ſuited to them. 


i e ds be wiſhed, that the different ſyſtems that have pre- 
vailed could be claſſed according to their ſpirit, as well as named 
from their founders. Lord Bacon has diſtinguiſhed falſe philo- 
ſophy into the ſophiſtical, the empirical, and the ſuperſtitious, and 
has made judicious obſervations upon each of theſe kinds. But I 

| apprehend this ſubject deſerves to be treated more fully 7 fuch a 
4 hand, if ſuch a hand can be found. 
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OF REASONING. 
cn I. 
Of NE" in 2 and of e e 


HE power of date is very nearly allied to that of King: 
and it is of little confequence in the common affairs of life 
to diſtinguiſh them nicely. On this account, the ſame name is 


often given to both. We include both under the name of reafon. 


The aſſent we give to a propoſition is called judgment, whether 
the propoſition be ſelf-evident, or derive its evidence by N 
from other propoſitions. $5 5 | 


k Vet chere is a diſtinaion between reaſoning: and judging. Rea- 
ſoning is the proceſs by which we paſs from. one judgment to an- 
other which is the conſequence of it. Accordingly our judgments 
are diſtinguiſhed into intuitive, which are not grounded upon any 
preceding judgment, and difcurſive, which are deduced from ſome 
preceding an by reaſoning. 


* 


In all realoning, therefore, there muſt be a propoſition inferred, 
and one or more 'from which it is inferred. And this power of 
mferring,. or rang, + a conclusion, 1 is only another name for rea- 
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run. 


ſoning; the propoſition inferred being called the concluſion, and 
the propoſition, -orpropeſitions. from which it is inferred, the pre- 


mi 2 


Reaſoning may conſiſt of many ſteps ; the firſt concluſion being 
a premiſe to a ſecond, that to a third, and ſo on, till we come to 
the laſt concluſion. A proceſs conſiſting of many ſteps of this 
kind, is ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed from judgment, that it is never 
called by that name. But when there is only a ſingle ſtep to the 
concluſion, the diſtinction is leſs, obvious, and the proceſs is ſome- 
times called judgment, ſomerimes reaſoning. 

It is not ſtrange, that, in common diſcourſe, judgment and 
reaſoning ſhould. not be very nicely diſtinguiſhed, ſince they are in 


| ſome caſes confounded even by Logicians. We are taught in lo- 


gic, that Judgment 1 is expreſſed by one propoſition, but that rea- 
ſoning requires two or three. 5 But {lo yarious are the modes of 
ſpeech, that what in one mode is expreſſed by two or three propo- 


| fitions, may in another mode be expreſſed by one. Thus I may 


ſa V. God is. good ; ; therefore good men ſhall be Bap ye. This i is reaſon- 
ing, of that kind which Logicians call an enthymeme, conſiſting 


of an antecedent propoſition, and a concluſion drawn from it. 
But this reaſoning may be expreſſed by one propoſition, thus: 
Becauſe God is good, good men ſhall be happy. This is what they call 
a cauſal propoſition, and therefore expreſſes judgment ; yet the en- 
thymeme ch 18 reaſoning, expreſſes n no more. ids i 1 

Fele la, as wall as eee a is true or IG? 41 are 
grounded upon evidence which may be probable or demonſtrative, 


and both are e Som with aſſent or belief. 


The p power on rebfoning | 18 ITE, Wan one of tes preroga- 
tives of human nature ;. becauſe by it many important truths have 
been, and may be diſcovered, which without it would be beyond 


aur reach; 3 Fe it ſeems to be only a kind of crutch to a limited 
| | underſtanding. 


* 


OF REASONING, AND OF DEMONSTRATION. 


underſtanding. We can Conceive an underſtanding, ſuperior to hu- 
man, to which that truth appears intuitively, which we can only diſ- 
cover by reaſoning. For this cauſe, though we muſt aſcribe judg- 


ment to the Almighty, we do nor aſcribe reaſoning to him, becauſe 


it implies ſome defect or limitation of underſtanding. Even among 
men, to uſe reaſoning in things that are ſelf-evident, is trifling ; 
like a man going _ crutches when ve can walk e his legs. 


What reaſoning | is, can he underſtood only: by a man who has 
reaſoned, and who is capable of reflecting upon this operation of 
his own mind. We can define it only by ſynonimous words or 
phraſes, ſuch as inferring, drawing a concluſion, and the like. 
The very notion of reaſoning, therefore, can enter into the mind 
by no other channel than that of reflecting upon the operation of 
reaſoning in our own minds ; and the notions of premiſes and 
concluſion, of a ſyllogiſm, and all its conſtituent parts, of an en- 


thymeme, ſorites, demonſtration, RIO and many others, 


| have the ſame origin. 


It is Nature e e gives us the = of reaſoning. 
When this is wanting, no art nor education can ſupply it. But 


this capacity may be dormant through life, like the ſeed of a plant, 
which, for want of heat and moiſture, never vegetates. This is 
probably che caſe of ſome ſavages. 


Although the capacity be purely the gift of Nature, and pro- 
bably given in very different degrees to different perſons ; yet the 


power of reaſoning ſeems to be got by habit, as much as the power 


of walking or running. Its firſt exertions we are not able to re- 


collect in ourſelves, or clearly to diſcern in others. They are very 
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feeble, and need to be led by example, and ſupported by authori- 


ty. By degrees it acquires 2 _— by means of imita- 


tion and exerciſe. 


< 


The exerciſe of reaſoning on various ſubjects not only ſtrengtb- 
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r 1 


ens the faculty, but furniſhes the mind with a ſtore of materials. 
Every train of reaſoning, which is familiar, becomes a beaten track 
in the way to many others. It removes many obſtacles which lay 
in our way, and ſmooths many roads which we e may have occa- 


ſion to travel i in future 3 


When men of equal 8 parts apply their reaſoning power 
to any ſubject, the man who has reaſoned much on the ſame, or 
on ſimilar ſubjects, has a like advantage over him who has not, as 


the mechanic who has {tore of tools for his work, has of him who 
"has his tools to make, or even to invent, 


In a train of reaſoning, the evidence of every ſtep, where no- 


thing is left to be ſupplied by the reader or hearer, muſt be im- 


mediately diſcernible to every man of ripe underſtanding who has. 
a diſtin comprehenſion of the premiſes and concluſion, and who 


compares. them together. To be able to comprehend, in one view, 


a combination of ſteps of this kind, is more difficult, and ſeems, 
to require a ſuperior natural ability. In all, it may be Gn. im 
proved by habit. 


But che higheſt talent in Ss the invention of proofs ;- 
by which, truths remote from the premiſes are brought to light. 


In all works of underſtanding, invention has the higheſt praiſe -it; 
requires an extenſive. view of what relates to the ſubject, and a. 


quickneſs in diſcerning thoſe affinities-and-relations. which _ be 
tubſcrvient. t to _ purpoſe, | | 


In.all invention there muſt be ſome end in view: And n 


in finding out the road. that leads to this end, is, I think, what 5 
we call invention. In this chiefly, as I apprehend, and i in clear 


and diſtinct conceptions, conſiſts that nn. of me 
ing which we call 38 g 


In every chain of mating, the 1 as the laſt cotclafia 
can 
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can be no greater than that of the weakeſt link of the chain, CHAP. I. 


; 


whatever may be the ſtrength of the reſt. 


The moſt remarkable diſtinction of reaſonings i is, that ſome are 
probable, others demonſtrative. 


In every ſtep of demonſtrative reaſoning, the inference is neceſ- 
fary, and we perceive it to be impoſſible that the concluſion ſhould 
not follow from the premiſes. In probable reaſoning, the connec- 
tion between the premiſes and the concluſion is nor neceſſary, nor 
do we perceive it to be n that the firſt ſhould be true while 
the laſt 1s falſe. 


Hence demonſtrative reaſoning has no degrees, nor can one de- 


monſtration be ſtronger than another, though, in relation to our 
faculties, one may be more eaſily comprehended than another. 
Every demonſtration gives equal ſtrength to the concluſion, and 
leaves no poſſibility of its being falſe. 


It was, I think, the opinion of all the ancients, that demonſtra- 
tive reaſoning can be applied only to truths that are neceſſary, and 
not to thoſe that are contingent. In this, I believe, they judged 
right. Of all created things, the exiſtence, the attributes, and con- 
ſequently the relations reſulting from thoſe attributes, are contin- 
gent. They depend upon the will and power of him who made 
them. Theſe are matters of fact, and admit not of demonſtration. 


The field of demonſtrative reaſoning, therefore, is the various 
relations of things abſtract, that is, of things which we conceive, 
without regard to their exiſtence. Of theſe, as they are conceived 


by the mind, and are nothing but what they are conceived to be, 


we may have a clear and adequate comprehenſion. Their relations 
and attributes are neceſſary and immutable. They are the things 


to which the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts gave the name of ideas. i | 


I would beg leave to borrow this meaning of the word idea from 


| -Qq 442 OR thoke . 
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CHAP. I., thoſe ancient Philoſophers, and then J muſt agree with them, that 
| ideas are the only objects about which we can reaſon demonſtra- 
tively. 


There are many even of our ideas about which we can carry on 
no conſiderable train of reaſoning. Though they be ever ſo well 
defined and perfectly comprehended, yet their agreements and diſ- 
agreements are few, and theſe are diſcerned at once. We may go 
a ſtep or two in forming a concluſion with regard to ſuch objects, 
but can go no farther. There are others, about which we may, 

dy a long train of demonſtrative reaſoning, arrive at concluſions 
very remote and unerpected. | 


The {LITER I have met with that can be called ſtrictiy de- 
monſtrative, may, I think, be reduced to two claſſes. They are 
either metaphyſical, or they are mathematical. e 


In metaphyſical reaſoning, the proceſs is always ſhort. The 
eoncluſion is but a ſtep or two, ſeldom more, from the firſt prin- 
eiple or axiom on which it is grounded, and the different conclu- 
fions s depend not one upon another. | 


It is otherwiſe in mathematical reaſdoing; Here the field has 
no limits. One propoſition leads on to another, that to a third, 
and ſo-on without end. | 


If it ſhould be aſked, why demonſtrative reaſoning has ſo wide 
a field in mathematics, while, in other abſtract ſubjects, it is con- 
fined within very narrow limits? I conceive this is chiefly owing 
to ths nature of 28 Fr che er of mathematics. f 


n een as it has wad my 1s ; dividble 3 into were: | 
without end, ſo, in reſpect of its magnitude, it has a certain ratio 
to every quantity of the kind. The ratios of quanrities are innu- 
merable, ſuch as, a half, a third, a tenth, double, triple. All the 

4 | [7 42 | powers. 
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powers of number are inſufficient to expreſs the variety of ratios. 
For there are innumerable ratios which cannot be perfectly ex- 


preſſed by numbers, ſuch as, the ratio of the fide to the diagonal 


of a ſquare, of the circumference of a circle to the diameter. Of 
this infinite variery of rarios, every one may be clearly conceived, 
and diſtinctly expreſſed, fo as to be in no _— of being miſtaken 
for any other. 


Extended quantities, ſuch as lines, ſurfaces, ſolids, beſides the 
variety of relations they have in reſpect of magnitude, have no leſs 
variety in reſpect of figure; and every mathematical figure may 
be accurately defined, ſo as to diſtinguiſh 1 it from all einen 


There is viking of this kind in other objects of abſtract reaſon- 
ing. Some of them have various degrees; but theſe are not capa- 
ble of meaſure, nor can be ſaid to have an aſſignable ratio to others 
of the kind. They are either ſimple, or compounded of a few in- 
diviſible parts; and therefore, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
can touch only in few points. But mathematical quantities being 


made up of parts without number, can touch in innumerable- 


points, and be compared in innumerable. different ways.. 


There have been attempts made to meaſure the merit of actions 
by the ratios of the affections and principles of action from which 
they proceed. This may perhaps, in the way of analogy, ſerve to 
illuſtrate what was before known ; but I. do not think any truth 
can be diſcovered in this way. There are, no doubt, degrees af 
benevolence, ſelf. love, and other affections; but, when we apply 
ratios to them, 1 apprelicnd v we e have no diſtinct meaning. hs 


8 demonſtrations are calle” direct, 8 indirect. The 


firſt kind leads directly to the concluſion to be proved. Of the 
indirect ſome are called demonſtrations ad ab/urdum. In theſe the 
propoſition contradictory to that which is to be proved i is demon- 
rate to be Ts. or to lead to an abſurdity; J . it follows, 


CHAP. I. 
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that its contradictory, that is, the propoſition to be proved, is true. 


This inference is grounded upon an axiom in logic, That of two 


contradictory propoſitions, if one be falſe, the other muſt be true. 


Another kind of indirect demonſtration proceeds by enumerating 
all the ſuppoſitions that can poſſibly be made concerning the pro- 
poſition to be proved, and then demonſtrating, that all of them, 


excepting that which is to be proved, are falſe; whence it follows, 
that the excepted ſuppoſition is true. Thus one line is proved to 


be equal to another, by proving firſt that it cannot be greater, and 


then that it cannot be leſs: For it muſt be either greater, or leſs, 
or equal; and two of theſe ſuppoſitions being demonſtrated to be 


falſe, the third muſt be true. 


All theſe kinds of demonſiration are uſed in mathematics, and 
perhaps ſome others. They have all equal ſtrength. The direct 


demonſtration is preferred where it can be had, for this reaſon 


only, as IJ apprehend, becauſe it is the ſhorteſt road to the conclu- 
ſion. The nature of the evidence and its ſtrength is the ſame in 
all: Only we are conducted to it by different roads. 


CHAP. IL 
1 Se angt —_— be capable of” Demonſtration 
THAT 3 been aid of e 8 may halo us 
to judge of an opinion of Mr Locke, advanced in ſeveral 


places of his Eflay ; ; to wit, © That morality is capable of demon- 
T ſtration as well as mathematics.“ 


In book 3. ke. 11. having obſerved, has mixed e eſpe- 
| cially thoſe belonging to morality, being ſuch combinations of 
ideas as the mind puts together of its own choice, the ſignifica- 
don of cheir names 98 be perfectly a and exactly defined, he adds, 
Sect. 


— 
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Sect. 16. Upon this ground it is that T am bold to think, that CHAP. II. 


„ morality is capable of demonſtration as well as mathematics: 
Since the preciſe real eſſence of the things moral words ſtand 
“ for may be perfectly known, and ſo the congruity or incon- 
we gruity of the things themſelves be certainly diſcovered, in which 
* conſiſts perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, That the 


names of ſubſtances are often to be made uſe of in morality, as 


well as thoſe of modes, from which will ariſe- obſcurity : For, 
as to ſubſtances, when concerned in moral diſcourſes, their di- 
vers natures are not ſo much enquired into as ſuppoſed : v. g. 
When we ſay that man is ſubject to law, we mean nothing. by 
* man but a corporeal rational creature: What the real eſſence 
Lor other qualities of that creature are, in this caſe, is no way 


* confidered.” 


Again, in book 3 ch. 3. § 18. © The idea of a Supreme Being, 


« whoſe workmanſhip we are, and the idea of ourſelves, being 


“ ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered and 


“ purſued, afford: ſuch foundation of our duty and rules of action, 
4 as might place morality among the ſciences capable of demon- 


« ſtration. The relation of other modes may certainly be per- 


* ceived, as well as thoſe of number and extenſion; and I cannot 
« ſee why they ſhould not be capable of demonſtration, if due 


methods were thought on to examine. or purſue. their agreement. 


- %.or- diſagreement.” 


He e gives as inſtances two propoſitions, as moral pro- 


poſitions of which we may be as certain as of any in mathematics; 
and conſiders at large what may have given the advantage to the 
ideas of quantity, and made them be . more capable of 


55 ee and nen | 


Fan in this a i of hi ame 1 os 7, 8. „This I 


“% think I may ſay, that if other ideas that are the real as well as 


© nominal eſſences of their ſeyeral: ſpecies, were purſued in the 
WY a | : GC. 
, Way 
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| CHAP. IL & way ber to Mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts 


MN e hs and - with greater evidence and clearneſs, than poſſibly 
we are apt to imagine. This gave me the confidence to advance 


3 "aka conjecture which I ſuggeſt, chap. 3. via. That e is 


* capable of demonſtration as w well as mathematics.” 


; From theſe 3 it appears, that this opinion was not a tran- 
fient thought, but what he had revolved in his mind on different 


occaſions. He offers his reaſons for it, illuſtrates it by examples, 


and conſiders at length the cauſes that have led men to think ma- 
thematics more e of dmanftration * the principles of 
eee. 5 „ | 


Some af his learned correſ pondents, particularly his friend 
Mr MoLyNEvux, urged and importuned him to compoſe a ſyſtem 
of morals according to the idea he had advanced in his Eſſay; 


and, in his anſwer. to theſe ſolicitations, he only pleads other oc- 


cupations, without ſuggeſting any change of his opinion, or any 


i me bf A in Re: execution of what was defired. 


The reaſon hs gives for this opinion is » ingenious; - W dis re- 


| gard for virtue, the higheſt (prerogative of the human ſpecies, 


made him fond of an opinion which ſeemed to be favourable to 
virtue, and to have à juſt foundation in reaſon, 


We need. not, however, be afraid, that the intereſt of virtue 
may ſuffer by a free and candid examination of this queſtion, or 
indesd of any queſtion whatever. For the intereſts of truth and 


of virtue ea never be found in oppoſition. Darkneſs and error 
+ may n cpa tif mn a ee 
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Thoſe Philoſophers Ra think that our A in Wen 
are not real judgazents, [that right and wrong in human conduct 
are only certain feelings or ſenſations in thie perſon who contem- 


| FROM the mig . reject Mr Ge a Feng exami- 


nation. 


— 


WHETHER MORALITY BE DEMONSTRABLE. 


nation. For if the principles of morals be not a matter of judg- 

ment, but of feeling only, there can be no demonſtration of them ; 
nor can any other reaſon be given for them, but that men are ſo 
conſtituted by the Author of their being, as to contemplate with 
| pleaſure the actions we call virtuous, and with diſguſt thoſe we 
call vicious. a * 


It 11 not therefore to be expected, that the Philoſophers of this 


claſs ſhould think this opinion of Mr Locks worthy of examina- 


tion, ſince it is founded upon what they think a falſe hypotheſis. 


But if our determinations in morality be real judgments, and, like 


all other judgments, be either true or falſe, it is not unimportant 
= underſtand upon what kind of evidence thoſe JE reſt.” 


The argument offered by Mr Locks, to 5 ſhow that monty! is 


capable of demonſtration, is, That the preciſe real eſſence of 

„ the things moral words ſtand for, may be perfectly known, and 

„ ſo the congruity or incongruity of the things themſelves be per- 
« fely diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect knowledge.” 


It is true; that the field of demonſtration is the various relations 
of things conceived abſtractly, of which we may have perfect and 
adequate conceptions. And Mr Locks, taking all the things 
which moral words ſtand for to be of this kind, concluded that 
morality is as capable of demonſtration as mathemarics. 


| I helge that the names of the virtues and vices, of right 


and obligation, of liberty and property, ſtand for things abſtract, 
which may be accurately defined, or, at leaſt, conceived as di- 
ſtinctly and adequately as mathematical quantities. And thence 
indeed it follows, that their mutual relations age be e as 
clearly and certainly as mathematical truths. 


or this wo LOCKE Sn two pertinent examples The firſt, 
| Rrrr e e chere 
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Gar. II., “ where there is no property, there is no injuſtice, is, ſays he, a 


** Propoſition as certain as any demonſtration in EuclIp.“ 


When injuſtice is defined to be a violation of property, it is as 
neceſlary a truth, that there can be no injuſtice where there is no 


Property, as that you cannot take from a man that which he bas 


Not. 2 


The ſecond example is, That no government allows abſolute 
* hberty.” This i 18 a ruth no * erwin kad nerellary., 5 


e e than m. 


ah We give the name of mathematical, to truths that expreſs the re- 


lations of quantities conſidered abſtractly; all other abſtra truths 
may be called metaphyfical. - But if thoſe mentioned by Mr Looks 
are to he called moral truths, I agree with him that there are ma- 
ny ſuch that are neceſlarily true, and Gat have all e ae 
that mathematical ad can de 


Ie r Len to he = Babiar wake Boy as was hy <5 


ved, the relations of things abſtract, perceivable by us, excepting 


thoſe of mathematical quantities, are few, and for che moſt part 
immediately diſcerned, ſo. as not to require that traindof reaſoning 
which we call demonſtration. Their evidence reſembles more that | 


of my axioms. than: tical, angie. 


b appears in- RY two: 8 given; as examples be Mr 
Locxs. The firſt follows immediately from the definition of in- 
juſtice z the ſecond from the definition of government. Their eyi- 


EI X& 5 


© dence. may more properly be called intuitive than demonſtrative: 
And chis I apprehend to be the caſe, or nearly the caſe of all ab- 


ſtract truths that are not en, for che reaſon given in the 


Inſt . d 


* 
239 


. The propoliions — an I think « are e propel called moral, are 
thoſe 
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thoſe that affirm ſome moral obligation to be, or not to be incum- CHAP. IL 
bent on one or more individual perſons. To ſuch propoſitions Mr 


LockE's reaſoning does not apply, becauſe the ſubjects of the pro- 

poſition are not things whoſe real eſſence may be perfectly known. 
They are the creatures of God; their obligation reſults from the 

conſtitution which God hath given them, and the circumſtances 
in which he hath placed them. That an individual hath ſuch a 
conſtitution, and is placed in ſuch circumſtances, is not an abſtract 
and neceſlary, but a contingent truth. It is a matter of fact, and 
therefore not capable of. demonſtrative evidence, which belongs 
only t. to men truths. ä | 


| The evidence which every man hath of his own exiſtence, though 
it be irreſiſtible, 1s not demonſtrative. And the ſame thing may 
be ſaid of the evidence which every man hath, that he is a moral 


agent, and under certain moral obligations. In like manner, the 


evidence we have of the exiſtence of other men is not demonſtra- 


tive; nor is the evidence we have of their being endowed with 


thoſe faculties which make them moral and accountable — 


Ik man had not the faculty given him by God of perceiving 
certain things in conduct to be right, and others to be wrong, and 


of perceiving his obligation to do what is right, and not to do 


img 6 WII he would not be a moral and N being. 


If man be endowed with ſuch a nk there Mult be ſome 


things, which, by this faculty, are immediately diſcerned to be 


right, and others to be wrong; and therefore there muſt be in mo- 
rals, as in other ſciences, firſt principles, which do not derive their 
evidence from any antecedent berg waned bat Nr Be W to o be 
intuitively eee | 


Moral truths, as, may be divided into two clafſes, to wit, 


| ſuch as are ſelf-evident to every man whoſe underſtanding and mo- 


1 faculty are ripe, and ſuch as. are deduced by reaſoning from 
| R 1 N thoſe 
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thoſe that are ſelf-evident. If the firſt bs not diſcerned without 
ats, the * never can be ſo by ny reaſaninge» | 


| If any man KF 5 with 1 that he is 1 of no 
obligation to conſult his own. preſent and future happineſs; to be 


faithful to his engagements; to obey his Maker; to injure no man; 


I know not what reaſoning, either probable or demenſtrative, I 
could uſe to convince him of any moral duty. As you cannot rea- 
ſon in mathematics with a man who denies the axioms, as little 
can you reaſon with a man in morals who, denies the firſt prin- 


ciples of morals. The man who does not, by the light of his 


own mind, perceive ſome things in conduct to be right, and others 
to. be, wrong. is as incapable of reaſoning about morals as a blind 
man is about colours. Such a man, if any ſuch man ever was, 


| would 50 No. moral «gents nor nn of 45 moral eee 


; 14 * 4 E. . 


" nd. 6rſt. ee KIM af 1 3 be r ned, 
e we have no een on e gras . reſt, or 


from: which: we cap ais. meds lik dis ante lore o8 


. Every man Sers 1 has, ho. he. approves 3 other 


12 he ought to do in like circumſtances; and that he ought not 


to do what he condemns in other men. Every man knows that 
he ought, with candour, to uſe the beſt means: of knowing his 


duty. To every man who has a conſcience, theſe things are ſelf- 
| evident, They are immediate dictates of our moral faculty, which 


is a part of the human conſtitution; and every man condemns 5 
himſelf, whether he will or not, when he knowingly acts contrary 


to them. The evidence of theſe fundamental principles of morals, 
and of others that might be named, ee therefore 7 me i be 
intuitive rather than demonſtrative. Bert 7 8 


The man who acts in to. the diQates: of his conſcience, 
and takes due pains to be rightly informed of his duty, is a per- 


| * man with . to morals, and. merits no. blame, whatever 


may 
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may be the imperfections or errors of his underſtanding. He CHAP. U. 


who knowingly acts contrary to them is conſcious of guilt, and ſelf- 
condemned. Every particular action that falls evidently within 
the fundamental rules of morals is evidently his duty ; and it re- 
Wien, no reaſoning to convince him that it is ſo. 


Thus I think it appears, that every man of: common 3 


ſtanding knows certainly, and without reaſoning, the ultimate 


ends he ought to purſue, and that reaſoning is neceſſary only to 
diſcover the moſt proper means of attaining them; and in this, 
indeed, a good man may often be in doubt. 


Thus, a Magiſtrate knows that it is his duty to promote the 
good of the community which hath entruſted him with authori- 
ty; and to offer to prove this to him by reaſoning would be to 
affront him. But whether ſuch a ſcheme of conduct in his office, 
or another, may beſt ſerve that end, he may in many caſes be 
doubtful. I believe, in ſuch caſes, he can very rarely have de- 
monſtrative evidence. His conſcience determines the end he 

ought to purſue, and he has intuitive evidence that his end is 
good; but prudence muſt determine the means of attaining that 
end; and prudence can very rarely uſe demonſtrative reaſoning, 
but muſt reſt in what appears moſt probable. 


e&T apprehend, that in every kind of duty we owe to God or 


man, the caſe is ſimilar; that is, That the obligation of the moſt 
general rules of duty is ſelf-evident; that the application of thoſe 
rules to particular actions is often no leſs evident; and that, when 
it is not evident, but requires reaſoning, that reaſoning can very 
rarely be of the demonſtrative, but. muſt be of the. probable kind. 


Sometimes it depends upon the temper and talents and circum- 


ſtances of the man himſelf; ſomerimes upon the character and 


_ circumſtances of others; ſomerimes upon both; ang theſe are: 


ORE which an not of demonſtration. 


* 


Every 
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Every man is bound to employ the talents which God hath 
given him to the beſt purpoſe ; but if, through accidents which 
he could not foreſee, or ignorance which was invincible, they be 
leſs uſefully employed than they might have been, this will not 
be —_— to 2 88 bis righteous J udge. | 


It is a conimon and a juſt ernte that the man of virtue 
plays a ſurer game in order to obtain his end than the man of the 
world. It is not, however, becauſe he reaſons better concerning the 


means of attaining his end; for the children of this world are 


often wiſer in their generation than the children of light. But 


the reaſon of the obſervation is, that in voluntary errors, unfore- 
ſeen accidents, and invincible ignorance, which affect deeply all 
the concerns of the 2 1888 world, have no eſfect upon virtue or 


its reward. 


Ia als 1 occurrences of life, a man of integrity, who 


| hath exerciſed his moral faculty in judging what is right and what 


is wrong, ſees his duty without reaſoning, as he ſees the high 


way. The caſes that require reaſoning are few, compared with 


thoſe that require none; and a man may be very honeſt and vir- 
tuous who cannot reaſon, and who knows not what demonſtra- | 


tion means, 
The WO of reaſoning, in thoſe that have it, may be abuſed 
in morals, as in other matters. To a man who uſes it with an 
upright heart, and a fingle eye to find what is his duty, it will 


be of great uſe; but when it is uſed to juſtify what a man has a 


ſtrong inclination to do, it will only ſerve to deceive. himſelf and 


others. When a man can reaſon, his paſſions will e ad 


they are hav mo cunning __ we meet with. 
If che 1 of virtue were left to * e 1 * 


reaſoning, or by reaſoning of any kind, ſad would be the condition 


of the far greater + wh of men, who have not the means of culti- 
vating 
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vating the power of reaſoning. As virtue is the buſineſs of all — Il. 


men, the firſt principles of it are written in their hearts, in cha- 
racers ſo legible, that no man can pretend ignorance of them, or 
of his obligation to practiſe them. 


Some knowledge of duty and of moral obligation is neceſſary 


to all men. Without it they could not be moral and accountable. 


creatures, nor capable of. being members of civil ſociety. It may 
therefore be preſumed, that Nature has put this knowledge within 
the reach of all men. Reaſoning and demonſtration are weapons 
which the greateſt part of mankind never was able to wield, The 
knowledge that is neceſſary to all, muſt be attainable by all. We 
ſee it is fo in what pertains to the natural life of man. | 


Some knowledge of things that are uſeful, and things that are 


hurtful, is ſo neceſſary to all men, that without it the ſpecies would 
ſoon periſh. But it is not by reaſoning that this knowledge is got, 
far leſs by demonſtrative reaſoning. It is by our ſenſes, by me- 
mory, by experience, by information ; means of knowledge that 
are open to all men, and put the learned and the unlearned, thoſe 
who can reaſon and thoſe who cannot, upon a level. 


It may, therefore, be expected from the analogy of nature, that 
uch a knowledge of morals as is neceſſary to all men, ſhould be 
had by means more fuited to the abilities 8 all men than demon- 


| n reſonyngs 18. 


This, I l is in 878 wha, caſe. When mens faculties are 
ripe, the firſt principles of morals, into which all moral reaſoning 
may be reſolved, are perceived intuitively, and in a manner more 
analogous. to the perceptions of ſenſe than ro the concluſions: of de- 
monſtrative reaſoning. 


Upon the whole, I agree with Mr Locks, that propefitlons PF | 


preſſing the congruities and. incongruities of things abſtract, which 
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truths. But this is not peculiar to things which moral words ſtand 


for. It is common to abſtra& propoſitions of every kind. For in- 
ſtance, you cannot take from a man what he has not. ' A man 
cannot be bound and perfectly free at the ſame time. I think no 
man will call theſe moral truths, but they are neceſſary truths, and 


as evident as any in mathematics. . Indeed, they are very nearly 


allied to the two which Mr Locke gives as inſtances of moral 


propoſitions capable of demonſtration. Of ſuch abſtract propoſi- 
tions, I think it may more properly be ſaid, that they have the evi- 


dence of mathematical cee, than that they a are 5 of demon- 


ſtration. 


There are propoſitions of another kind, which alone deſerve the 
name of moral propoſitions. They are ſuch as affirm ſomething 


to be the duty of perſons that really exiſt. Theſe are not abſtract 
propoſitions ; and therefore Mr Lockx's reaſoning does not apply 


to them. The truth of all ſuch propoſitions depends upon the 


conſtitution and circumſtances of the Annes to e hey are 
applied. F 6 TE: 


Of ſuch propoſitions, there are ſome that are ſelf-evident to eve- 
ry man that has a conſcience; and theſe are the principles from 
which all moral reaſoning muſt be drawn. They may be called 
the axioms of morals. But our reaſoning from theſe axioms to 


any duty that is not ſelf-evident, can very rarely be demonſtra- 
tive. Nor 1 is this any detriment to the cauſe of virtue, becauſe to 


at againſt what appears moſt probable in a matter of dury, i is as 
real a treſpaſs againſt the firſt principles of morality, as to act 
_ againſt demonſtration; and becauſe he who has but one talent in 


reaſoning, and makes the proper uſe of it, all eee as 
well as he to whom God has given ten. . 
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CHAP. III. 
Of probable Reaſoning. 


HE field of demonſtration, as has been obſerved, is neceſſary 


truth ; the field of probable reaſoning is contingent truth, 


not what neceſſarily muſt be at all n but what is, or was, or 


ſhall be. 


No and truth is capable of ſtrict a e but ne- 
ceſſary truths may ſometimes have probable evidence. 


Dr WaALLI1s tices many important mathematical truths, 


by that kind of induction which draws a general concluſion from 


particular premiſes. This is not ſtrict demonſtration, bur, in ſome 
caſes, gives as full conviction as demonſtration itſelf; and a man 


may be certain, that a truth is demonſtrable before it ever has been 
demonſtrated. In other caſes, a mathematical propoſition may have 


ſuch probable evidence from induction or analogy, as encourages 
the Mathematician to inveſtigate its demonſtration. But ſtill the 
reaſoning proper to mathematical and other neceſſary truths, is de- 
monſtration; and that which is proper to contingent TIN is 


| en reaſoning. 


Theſe two | kinds of nekglas differ in other reſpects. In de- 
monſtrative reaſoning, one argument is as good as a thouſand. 
One demonſtration may be more elegant than another; it may be 
more eaſily comprehended, or it may be more ſubſervient to ſome 
purpoſe beyond the preſent. On any of theſe accounts it may de- 
ſerve a preference: But then it is ſufficient by itſelf; it needs no 
aid from another; it can receive none. To add more demonſtra- 


tions s of the ſame concladon, would be a kind of tautology in rea- 
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Gar. ur, ſoning; becauſe one an clearly comprehended, gives 


all che evidence we are en oC Ee 


The ſtrength of e 1 for the moſt part, 3 
not upon any one argument, but upon many, which unite their 
force, and lead to the ſame concluſion. Any one of them by 
itſelf would be inſufficient to convince; but the whole taken toge- 
ther may have a force that is irreſiſtible, ſo that to deſire more 


evidence would be abſurd. Would any man ſeek new arguments 
to prove that there were ſuch perſons as King ChARLESAA 220 n 


or OLIVER CROM WELL? 


Such evidence may be Wbßeves to a rope made up of many 


ſlender filaments twifted together. The rope has ſtrength more 


than ſufficient to bear the ſtreſs laid upon it, though no one of 
the filaments of which it is ng In would be — for that 


purpoſe. 7 


It is a common obſervation, that it is unreaſonable to require 


* 
* 


demonſtration for things which do not admit of it. It is no leſs 


unreaſonable to require reafoning of any kind for things which are 
known without reaſoning. All reaſoning muſt be grounded upon 
truths which are known without reaſoning. In every branch of 


real knowledge there muſt be firſt principles whoſe truth is known 


intuitively, without reaſoning, either probable or demonſtrative. 


They are not grounded on reaſoning, but all reaſoning is grounded 
on them. It has been ſhown, that there are firſt principles of ne- 
ceſſary truths, and firſt principles of contingent truths. Demon- 
ſtrative reaſoning is grounded _ the agen and ge rea- 
ſoning 8 the by apa 3 TR RE 


That we may aide © be emberreſted 17 . of ws 
it is proper to obferve, that there is a popular meaning 'of probable 
evidence, which ought not to be evafornded with the eng 2 
1 2 a above explained. 
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In common language, probable evidence i is conſidered as an in- CHAP. III. 


ferior degree of evidence, and is oppoſed to certainty : So that 


what is certain is more than probable, and what is only probable. 


is not certain. Philoſophers conſider probable evidence, not as a 
degree, but as a ſpecies of evidence which is oppoſed, not to certain- 
ry, bur to another ſpecies of evidence called demonſtration. 

W evidence has no 9 but probable evidence, 
taken in the philoſophical ſenſe, has all une from the very leaſt, 
to the greateſt which we call entf 


That there is wach a ty as "ET In am as certain as of: any propo- 
ſition in EUCL1D ; but the evidence is not demonſtrative, but of that 
kind which Philoſophers call probable. Yet, in common language, 

it would ſound oddly to ſay, it is probable there is ſuch a city as 
n becauſe i it would amply ſome er of doubt or e 


Taking probable alin 3 in "the philoſaphical ſenſe, | 


as it is oppoſed to demonſtrative, it may have any e of evi- 
—_— in 1 leaſt to the at | 

I nk in mel Mae we 1 1 3 90 wien by 
the effect they have upon a ſound underſtanding, when compre- 
hended clearly and without prejudice. Every degree of evidence 


perceived by the mind, produces a proportioned degree of aſſent 


or belief. The judgment may be in perfect ſuſpenſe between two 
contradictory opinions, when there is no evidence for either, or 
equal evidence for both. The leaſt preponderancy on one ſide in- 
clines the judgment in proportion. Belief is mixed with doubt, 
more or leſs, until we come to the higheſt degree of evidence, when 


all doubt vaniſhes, and the belief is firm and immoveable. This 


degree of evidence, the higheſt the human faculties can attain, we 
call ane 


- Probable ee not only differs 3 in kind from „ 
SHEAR 


but 
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but is itſelf of different kinds. The chief of theſe I ſhall mention, 
without pretending to make a complete enumeration. 


The firſt kind is r of human mien __ which the 
greateſt iſh ca en 137 AAR 18 built. . 


- The faith of kiſtory depends upon it, as —_ as th en of 
ſolemn tribunals, with regard to mens acquired rights, and with 
regard. to their guilt or innocence when they are charged with 
crimes.. A great part of the buſineſs of the Judge, of Counſel at 
the bar, of the Hiſtorian, the Critic, and the Antiquarian, is to 
canvaſs and weigli this kind of evidence; and no man can act with 
common prudence in the ordinary Occurrences. of life, who has 

a 


Not ſore n I judgment of it. e ee N 


The belief we give to TY in many caſts is not, folety | 


grounded upon the veracity of the teſtifier. In a ſingle teſtimony, 
we conſider the motives a man might have to falſify. If there be 
no appearance of any ſuch motive; much more if there be motives 


on the other ſide, his teſtimony has weight independent of his mo- 
ral character. If the teſtimony be circumſtantial, we conſider 
how far the circumſtances agree together, and with things that are 

known. It is ſo very difficult to fabricate a ſtory, which cannot 
be detected by a judicious examination of the circumſtances, chat 
it acquires evidence, by being able to bear ſuch a trial. There is 


an art in detecting falſe evidence in judicial proceedings, well 


known to able judges and barriſters; ſo that I believe few falſe 


| witneſſes mee the bar without ere 28s of their —_ 


. who are good judges of the point in queſtion... The ſupreme court 


| When there is an agreement of many 3 in a great va- 
riety of circumſtances, without the poſſibility of a previous con- 
2 8 the evidence my be __ to that of demonſtration, Eien fs 


A ſecond kind of probable i is the authority of thoſe 
of 
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of judicature of the Britiſh nation, is often determined by the opi- 
nion of lawyers in a point of law, of phyſicians i in a point of me- 


dicine, and of other artiſts, in what relates to their ſeveral profeſ- 


ſions. And, in the common affairs of life, we frequently rely up- 


on the judgment of others, in points of which we are not proper 


* 


judges ourſelves. 


A third kind of probable evidence, is that by which we recog- 
niſe the identity of things, and perſons of our acquaintance: That 


CHAP. III. 


two ſwords, two horſes, or two perſons, may be ſo perfectly alike, 


as not to be diſtinguiſhable by thoſe to whom they are beſt known, 
cannot be ſhown to be impoſſible. But we learn either from na- 
ture, or from experience, that it never happens; or ſo very rarely, 

that a perſon or thing, well known to us, is immediately recogni- 
ſed without any doubt, when we perceive the marks or ſigns by 
which we were in uſe to diſtinguiſh it from all other individuals 


of the kind. 


| This evidence we rely upon in the moſt important affairs of 
life; and, by this evidence, the identity, both of things and of- 


de, 18 nen in courts of ns 


A fourth kind of probable . is that which we have of 


mens future actions and conduct, from the general principles of 


action in man, or from our knowledge of the individuals. 


Notwithſtanding the folly and vice that is to be. found among 


men, there is a certain degree of prudence and probity. which we | 


rely upon in every man that is not inſane. If it were not ſo, no 
man would be fafe in the eompany of another, and there could be 


no ſociety among mankind. If men were as much diſpoſed to 


hurt as to do good, to lie as to ſpeak truth, they could not live to- 


gether ; they would keep at as great W from one another as 


poſlible, and the race would ſoon periſh. . 


We. 
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We expect that men will take ſome care of themſelves, of their 
family, friends, and reputation: That they will not injure others 
without ſome temptation : That they will have ſome gratitude for 
good offices, and ſome reſentment of injuries. 


Such maxims with regard to human conduct are the foundation 
of all political reaſoning, and of common prudence in the conduct 
of life. Hardly can a man form any project in public or in pri- 
vate life, which does not depend upon the condu of other men, 
as well as his own, and which does not go upon the ſuppoſition 
that men will act ſuch a part in ſuch circumſtances. This evidence 
may be probable in a very high degree, but can never be demon- 
ſtrative. The beſt concerted project may fail, and wiſe counſels 


may be fruſtrared, becauſe ſome individual acted a part which it 


would have 775 againſt all reaſon to expect. 


F kind of probable evidence, the counterpart of the laſt, 
is that by which we collect mens characters and Es from their 


actions, . and other external ſigns. 


We ſee not mens hearts, nor the principles by which they are 
actuated; but there are external ſigns of their principles and diſpo- 
ſitions, which, though not certain, may ſometimes be more truſted 


than their profeſſions ; and it is from external ſigns that we muſt 


draw all the e whe we can attain of mens characters. 


The next kind of probable evidence I mention, is that which 


| Mathematicians call the probability of chances. 


We 1 ſome events to 1 bechuse we 95 81 ul che 
remote cauſe which muſt produce ſome one event of a number; 
but know not the more immediate cauſe which determines a parti- 
cular event of that number in preference to the others. 
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1 think all the chances about which we tins in mathematics © HAP. III. 


are of this kind. Thus, in throwing a juſt die upon a table, we 


ſay it is an equal chance which of the fix fides ſhall be turned up; 


becauſe neither the perſon who throws, nor the byſtanders know 


the preciſe meaſure of force and direction neceſſary to turn up any 


one fide rather than another. There are here therefore ſix events, 
one of which muſt happen; and as all are ſuppoſed to have equal 
probability, the probability of any one fide being turned up, the 
ace, for inſtance, 1 is as one to the remaining number five. 


The e of Gain up two aces with two dice is as one 


to thirty-five ; becauſe here there are thirty-ſix events, each of 
which has equal been 


Upon ſuch oc as theſe, the doctrine of chances has fur- 
niſhed a field of demonſtrative reaſoning of great extent, although 
the events about which this reaſoning is employed be not neceſſa- 
ry, but contingent, and be not certain, but probable. 


This may ſeem to contradict a principle before advanced, that 
contingent truths are not capable of demonſtration ; but it does 
Not: For, in the mathematical reaſonings about 8 the con- 
cluſion demonſtrated, is not, that ſuch an event ſhall happen, but 
that the probability of its happening bears ſuch a ratio to the pro- 
bability of irs failing; and this concluſion 1 is e upon the 
ſuppoſitions on which it is grounded. 


The laſt kind of trobabli evidence I ſhall mention, is that by 
which the known laws of Nature have been diſcovered, and the 


effects which, have been produced by them in former ages, or 


which 15 he 2 in time to come. 


' THe laws of Nature are the rules by which the gust Being 
governs the world. We deduce them only from facts that fall 


within our own obſervation, or are Properly atteſted by thoſe Who 


have obſerved them. | 
The 
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The knowledge of ſome of the laws of Nature is neceſſary to 


all men in the conduct of life. Theſe are ſoon diſcovered even by 


ſavages. They know that fire burns, that water drowns, that bo- 
dies gravitate towards the earth. They know that day and night, 
ſummer and winter, regularly ſucceed each other. As far back as 
their experience and information reach, they know that theſe have 


| happened regularly; and, upon this ground, they are led, by the 


_ conſtitution of human nature, to expect that they will happen i in 


time to come, in like circumſtances. 


The knowledge which the Philoſopher attains of the laws of 
Nature differs from that of the vulgar, not in the firſt principles 


on which it is grounded, but in its extent and accuracy. He col- 
lets with care the phznomena that lead to the ſame concluſion, 


and compares them with thoſe that ſeem to contradict or to limit 
it. He obſerves the circumſtances on which every phznomenon 


depends, and diſtinguiſhes them carefully from thoſe that are ac- 


cidentally conjoined with ir. He puts natural bodies in various 


_ fituations, and applies them to one another in various ways, on 
- . purpoſe to obſerve the effect; and thus acquires from his ſenſes a 


more extenſive knowledge of the courſe of Nature in a ſhort time, 
than could be collected by caſual obſervation i in many ages. 


But what . the reſult of his . e 1 It is, chat, 


as far as he has been able to obſerve, ſuch things have always hap- 


pened in ſuch circumſtances, and ſuch bodies have always been 
found to have ſuch properties. Theſe are matters of fact, atteſted 
by ſenſe, memory and teſtimony, juſt as the few facts which the 
vulgar know are atteſted to them. 


And ic concluſions does the Philoſopher draw from the facts 
he has collected? They are, that like events have happened in for- 


mer times in like circumſtances, and will happen in time to come; 


and theſe concluſions are built on the very ſame ground on which 


dhe ſimple ruſtic concludes that the ſun will riſe to-morrow. 


Facts 


; * 
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Facts reduced to general miles and the conſequences of thoſe 
general rules, are all that we really know of the material world. 
And the evidence that ſuch general rules have no exceptions, as 
well as the evidence that they will be the ſame in time to come 
as they have been in time paſt, can never be demonſtrative. It is 
only that ſpecies of evidence which Philoſophers call probable. 
General rules may have exceptions or limitations which no man 
ever had occaſion to obſerve. The laws of Nature may be changed 
by him who eſtabliſhed them. But we are led by our conſtitu- 
tion to rely upon their continuance with as little doubt as if it 
was demonſtrable. | 


1 pretend not to have made a complete enumeration of all the 
kinds of probable evidence; but thoſe I have mentioned are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhow, that the far greateſt part, and the moſt intereſting 
part of our knowledge, muſt reſt upon evidence of this kind; 
and that many things are certain for which we have only that 
kind of eyidence which Philoſophers call probable. 


CHAR IV. 
of My Hoz 1 ay 's Septcf with regard to e 


N the Treatiſe of Human Nature, book 1. Part FR ea. 1 1 
author undertakes to prove two points: Fist, That all that is 
called human knowledge (meaning demonſtrative knowledge) is 
only probability; and, fſecondl „ That, this s probability, when duly 
examined, eyaniſhes by degrees, and leaves at laſt no evidence. at, 
all : So that, in the iſſue, there 1 is no ground to believe any one 
propoſition rather than its contrary, and * all thoſe are certainly 
* fools who reaſon or believe any avs. 
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According to this account, reaſon, that boaſted prerogative of 
man, and the light of his mind, is an zgnis fatuus, which miſleads 


the wandering traveller, and leaves him at laſt in abſolute darkneſs. 


How unhappy is the condition of man, born under a neceſſity 


of believing contradictions, and of WEE to a e who con- 


feſſes herſelf to be a falſe one 


Ie 1s 12 comfort, that this doctrine can never be ſeriouſly 
adopted by any man in his ſenfes. And after this author had 


© ſhown that © all the rules of logic require a total extinction of all 


„ belief and evidence,” he himſelf, and all men that are not in- 


| fane, muſt have believed many things, and rag la aſſent to the 


evidence which he had cd, 


This 764 the is fo ni as to e e “He finds 


“ himſelf abſolutely and neceſlarily determined, to hve and talk 


« and act like other people in the common affairs of life. And 


« fince reaſon is incapable of diſpelling theſe clouds, moſt fortu- 


© nately it happens, that Nature herſelf ſuffices to that purpoſe, 


and cures him of this Magi 1 and delirium.“ 


See ſect. 7. 


This was facely a very kind Fo 8 ie Eh of Na- 
ture; for the effects of this philoſophical delirium, if carried 1 into 


281 muſt have been ory har 


But * pity is it, that Nature tete is meant "Ed that per- 


ſonage), ſo kind in curing this delirium, ſhould be ſo cruel as to 
_ cauſe ir. Doth the fame fountain ſend forth ſweet waters and bit- 


ter? Is it not more probable, chat if the cure was the work of 
Nature, the difeaſe 2255 "om another hand, and a was the work of 


the Philoſopher ? 


To pretend to prove by reaſoning that there i is no force i in reaſon, 
: ; does 
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pretending to ſee e that he himſelf and all other men are 


blind. 


A conmon ſymptom of dehrium is, to think that all other men 
are fools or mad. This appears to have been the caſe of our au- 


| thor, who concluded, © That all thoſe are certainly fools who rea- 


« ſon or delete any thing.“ 


7 Whanives was the cauſe of this delirium, it muſt be granted, 
that if it was real and not feigned, it was not to be cured by rea- 


ſoning : For what can be more abſurd than to attempt to convince 


2 man by reaſoning who diſowns the authority of reaſon. It 
was therefore very fortunate that Nature found other means of 


curing it. 


It may, however, not be improper to enquire, whether, as the 


author thinks, it was produced by a juſt application of the rules 


of logic, or, as others may be apt to think, by the miſapplication 
and ane of them. | 


Biß, Becauſe we are fallible, "Ng der infers that all know- 
| Tg NE into nnn 


That man, and probably every created being i is | fallible ; and 
that a fallible being cannot have that perfect eumprehenfiom and 
aſſurance of truth which an infallible being has, I think ought to 

be granted. It becomes a fallible being to be modeſt, open to 
new light, and ſenſible, that by ſome falſe bias, or by raſh judging, 
he may be miſled. If this be called a degree of ſcepticiſm, I'can- 


not help approving of it, being perſuaded, that the man who 


| makes the beſt uſe he can of the faculties which God has given 
him, without thinking them more perfect than they really are, 
may have all the belief chat is neceſſary in the conduct of life, 
wg Fall that is neceſſary to his acceptance with his Maker. hd 


ll 


Terre 2 | It 
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Wr vs; 


It is granted then, that human judgments ought always to be 


OI with an humble ſenſe of our fallibiley in Judging. 


This is all that can be inferred by the rules of logic from our 
being fallible. And if this be all that is meant by our knowledge 
degenerating into eee I know no emen of a different 


opinion. 


But it may be obſerved, that the author here uſes the word pro- 
bability in a ſenſe for which I know. no authority but his own. 


Philoſophers underſtand probability as oppoſed to demonſtration ; 


the vulgar as oppoſed to certainty ; but this author underſtands it 
as 2 to en d which no man claims. 


One who N Wan © to be fallible may Rill hold i it to wes 
certain that two and two make four, and that two contradiQtory 


propoſitions cannot both be true. He may believe ſome things to 
be probable only, and other things to be demonſtrable, without 
making any pretence to * | | 


If we uſe 3 in their proper meaning, it is impoſſible that 
demonſtration ſhould degenerate into probability from the imper- 
fection of our faculties. Our judgment cannot change the nature 
of the things about which we judge. What is really demonſtra- 


tion, will ſtill be ſo, whatever judgment we form concerning it. 
It may likewiſe be obſerved, that when we miſtake that for demon- 


ſtration, which really is not, the conſequence of this miſtake is, 
not that demonſtration degenerates into probability, but that what 


we took to be demonſtration is no proof at all; for one falſe ſtep 


in a demonſtration deſtroys the bale, 5 nne turn it into an- 


other e youre RA 3 rid 26h 


obs: the ht, Fog $4 firſt 8 of our 5 —4 | 


That the fallibility of human judgment turns all knowledge into 
probability, if underſtood literally, is abſurd; but if it be only a 


figure 
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of ſpeech, and more, but : judg- CHAP. IV. 
figure of ſpeech, and means no more, but that, in all our judg eee 


ments, we ought to be ſenſible of our fallibility, and ought to hold 
our opinions with that modeſty that becomes fallible creatures, 
which I take to be what the author meant, this, I think, nobody 
denies, nor was it neceſſary to enter into a laborious proof of it. 


One is never in greater danger of „ againſt the es 


of logic, than in attempting to prove what needs no proof. Of 


this we have an inſtance in this very caſe: For the author begins 
his proof, that all human Judgment are ane, wath mins 
n ſome are infallible. | RT e 


„ 


9 * all Jementruive Glenn; ſays he, the rules are certain- 


and infallible ; but when we apply them, our fallible and un- 
* "WI faculties are very apt to depart from them, and fall into 

„error ian 5 

3 473 een, 15 1 2664 
He had forgot, ſurely, that the rules of demonſtrative ſciences 
are diſcovered by our fallible and uncertain faculties, and have no 
authority but that of human judgment. If they be infallible, 
ſome human judgments are infallible; and there are many in va- 
rious branches of human knowledge which have as good a claim 
to mn as che rules of che eee, engen 


We have reaſon here to God rank with our. author fora not 8 
ſoepiical enough, as well as for a miſtake in reaſoning, when he 
claims infallibility to certain deciſions of the human faculties, in 
order to prove that all their deciſions are fallible. | 


The ſecond point which he attempts to prove, 1s, That this pro- 


bability, when duly examined, ſuffers a — diminution, 


ent at ln a total extinction. 


The . . of Shen no fallible being can have 
good reaſon to believe m_ _— at all; but let us hear the proof. 


ws Hh 
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4 In every n we ought to correct the firſt judgment 
derived from the nature of the object, by another judgment de- 


ri ved from the nature of the underſtanding. Beſide the origi- 


nal uncertainty inherent in the ſubject, there ariſes another, de- 
« rived from the weakneſs of the faculty which judges. Having 


2 adjuſted theſe two uncertainties together, we are obliged, by our 


« reaſon, to add a new uncertainty, derived from the poſſibility of 


error in the eſtimation we make of the truth and fidelity of our 


* faculcies. This is a doubt, of which, if we would cloſely pur- 


4 ſue our reaſoning, we cannot avoid giving a deciſion. But this 
deciſion, though it ſhould be favourable to bur preceding judg- 


ment, being founded only on probability, muſt weaken till 
« farther our firſt evidence; The third uncertainty muſt in like 
manner be eng Wr a fourth, and ſo on without were 


Erd 2 *E 7. = 2 LES +4 
-” c rib {1 + " a3»; 2 3 £33 w * 13 7 — it E 511 251 1 14 g mY * 
+ mo 


by Now, as every one of theſe uncertainties takes away a part of 
te the original evidence, it muſt at laſt be reduced to nothing. Let 


5 belief be ever ſo ſtrong, it muſt infallibly periſh, by 


©: paſſing through ſo many examinations, each of which carries 


eff fomewhar of its foroe and vigour. RO d ee ab. 


* ' EN weder 2 Yeeredlo repeated nee ge | hens Mn 


> RI20%834 oerl dt IIR 2251 


T wen ner on che natural Tanbifey 0 my geen, 1 


have leſs confidence in my opinions, than when I only conſider 
5 the objects concerning vrhich I reaſon. And when I proceed 


* Al farther, to turn the ſcrutiny againſt every ſucceſſive eſtima- 
tion I make ef my faculties, all che rules of logic require a con- 


„ tinual diminution, and at 1 x total extinQion of belief and 


£7 EviGenge, 2711 


„ 5 1 9 * 
8 4 18 * el Ran 1 8 4 2 N 5 MS 
#77 3 r er. „ '4 Tj: G44 ET) l Ia lw 3 & 3 - 2 


This is is loyts / Achilles eee Ah dale of 


* 


| rang from which he concludes, that a man wWho would govern = 


his belief by reaſon, muſt believe nothing at all, and that belief 
is an act, an headers destens but of che ſenũtive part of our 


native," LADS 21 minus He n i enn ae d mnotert ls 83 
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If there be any ſuch thing as motion, (aid: an ancient Sceptic) 
the ſwift-footed AcniLLEs could never overtake an old man in a 


journey. For, ſuppoſe the old man to ſet out a thouſand paces be- 


fore ACHILLES, and that while ACHILLEs has travelled the thou- 
ſand paces, the old man has gone five hundred; when AcniLLEs 
has gone the five hundred, the old man has gone two hundred and 
fifty; and when AchiLLEs has gone the two hundred and fifty, 
the old man is ſtill one hundred and twenty-five before him. Re- 
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peat theſe eſtimations in infinitum, and you will ſtill find the old 


man foremoſt ; therefore ACHILLES can never overtake him ; there- 
fore there can be no ſuch thing as motion. 


The ml of the modern . a e is equally 
ingenious, and equally CON” Indeed, they have a great ſi- 
ee 125 


If we trace the journey Ty” AcziLize two ton paces, we 
fhall find the very point where the old man is overtaken: But this 
ſhort journey, by dividing it into an infinite number of ſtages, 
with correſponding eſtimations, is made to appear infinite. In 
like manner, our author, fubjecting every judgment to an infinite 
number of ſueceſſive probable ne reduces the evidence to 
nothing. ; WE ; 2 | | — 


To return then to the argument of the modern Sceptic. I exa- 
mine the proof of a theorem of Euclip. It appears to me to be 
ſtrict demonſtration. But I may have overlooked ſome fallacy ; 
therefore I examine it again and again, bur can find no flaw in it. 
J find all that have examined it agree with me. I have now that 


evidence of the truth of rhe propoſition, which I and all men call 


: e Se and wie belief os it, which we FOR — 


Here my ſceptical friend interpoſes, 3 aſſures me, that the 
rules of logic reduce this demonſtration to no evidence at all. I 
am willing to hear what ſtep in it he thinks fallacious, and why. 

| ; 169 He 


* * 


* LI 
_— " = 2-0 <oco_-od 
— 1 2 ol A, —_ 2 
n — —— 
- 
\ - — N - * 


1. 
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He makes no objection to any _ of the demonſtration,” but 
pleads my fallibilty in judging. I have made the proper allow- 
ance for this already, by being open to conviction. . But, ſays he, 
there are two uncertainties, the firſt inherent in the ſubject, which 
I have already ſhown to have only probable evidence ; ; the ſecond 
ariſing from the weakneſs of the faculty that judges. I anſwer, It 
is the weakneſs of the faculty only that, reduces this demonſtration 
to what you call probability. | You muſt not therefore make it a 
ſecond uncertainty ; for it 1s the ſame with the firſt. To take cre- 
dit twice in an account for the ſame article is not agreeable to the 


rules of logic. Hitherto therefore there is but one uncertainty, to 


wit, my Ny} in ee 


But, | Zong my. hed, you are mnt 5 reaſon to EF) a new 
uncertainty, derived from the poſſibility of error in the eſtimation 
you make of the trpth and ir of your 5 I anſwer, 


7 — 2 + ? F1 7 
* 44 EY, C * 


This © kg is ambiguoully e ic may either mean 
an eſtimation of my liableneſs to err by the miſapplication and 


Ne of my faculties; or it may mean an eſtimation of my liable- : 
neſs to err, by conceiving my faculties to be true and faithful, 


while they may be falſe and fallacious 1 in themſelves, « even when 
applied in the beſt manner. I ſhall conſider this eſtimation, in each 


of To ſenſes. | 
442 J zar 14479” A cl e 111 £17117 
7 * 61 hs > + 6 Abbie meant, it is true that reaſon direQs 
us, as fallible creatures, to carry along with. us, in all our judg- 
ments, a ſenſe of our fallibility. It is true alſo, that we are in 
greater danger of erring in ſome caſes, and leſs in others; and 


that this danger of erring may, according to the circumſtances of 
The caſe, admit; of an eſtimation, which we ought likewiſe co fal 5 


ry along with, us in y . we form. 


* 


When a eee is ay rg 5 — 3 2 the point 1 to AM ; 


propel 5 not touch our rel or our mel when the facul- 
IF 
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ty of judging, in ſuch caſes, has acquired ſtrength by much exer- 
ciſe, there is leſs danger of erring ; when the contrary circumſtan- 
ces take place, there 1s more. 


In the preſent caſe, every circumſtance is favourable to the judg- 


ment I have formed. There cannot be leſs danger of erring 
in any caſe, excepting perhaps when I judge of a ſelf-evident 
axiom. 


The Sceptic farther urges, chat this deciſion, though favourable 
to my firſt judgment, being founded only on probability, muſt ſtill 
weaken the evidence of that judgment. 


Here I cannot help being of a quite contrary opinion, nor can 


1 imagine how an ingenious author could impoſe upon him- 
ſelf ſo only,” * e he did not . to impoſe upon his 
5 reader. | 


After repeated examination of a propoſition of EuUcL1D, I judge 
it to be ſtrictly demonſtrated ; this is my firſt judgment. But as 


l am liable to err from various cauſes, I conſider how far I may 


have been miſled by any of theſe cauſes in this judgment. My 
decifion upon this ſecond point is favourable to my firſt judgment, 
and therefore, as I apprehend, muſt ſtrengthen it. To ſay, that 
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this deciſion, becauſe it is only probable, muſt weaken the firſt 


evidence, ſeems to me contrary to all rules of logic, and to com- 
mon ſenſe. 


The firſt judgment may be compared to > the teſtimony of a cre- 
dible witneſs; the ſecond, after a ſcrutiny into the character of 
the witneſs, wipes off every objection that can be made to it, and 
therefore ſurely muſt confirm and not weaken his teſtimony. 


Bur let us Luppoſe, that, in ankles n I examine my firſt 
Uuuu | 3 
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CHAP. IV. judgment upon ſome point, and find, that it was attended with un- 


favourable circumſtances, what, in reaſon, and according to the 
rules of logic, * to be the effect of this diſcovery ? ? 


The effect ſurely will be, and ought to be, to make me leſs con- 
fident in my firſt judgment, until I examine the point anew in 
more favourable circumſtances, If it be a matter of importance I 
return to weigh the evidence of my firſt judgment. If it was pre- 


_ cipitate before, it muſt now be deliberate in every point. If at 


firſt I was in paſſion, I muſt now be cool. If I had an intereſt ; in 


the A I muſt place the intereſt on the other fide. 


Ir is FREY that this review of the ſubject may confirm my 
firſt judgment, notwithſtanding the ſuſpicious circumſtances that 
attended it. Though the judge was biaſſed or corrupted, it does 
not follow, that the ſentence was unjuſt. The rectitude of the de- 
ciſion does not depend upon the character of the judge, but upon 
the nature of the caſe. From that only, it muſt be determined 
whether the deciſion be juſt, The circumſtances that rendered it 


ſuſpicious are mere grins, which have no force —_ di. 


rect evidence. 


Thus, I AY ed 5 effect of this Dat, * our liable- 
neſs to err in our firſt judgment, and have allowed to it all the ef- 
fe& that reaſon and the rules of logic permit. In the caſe I firſt 
ſuppoſed, and in every caſe where we can difoover no cauſe. of er- 
ror, it affords a preſumption in favour of the firſt judgment. In 
other caſes, it may afford a preſumption againſt it. But the rules 


af logic require, that we ſhould not judge by preſumptions, where 


we have direct evidence. The effect of an unfavourable preſump- 
tion en ee ae us examine 227 evidence 1 . 


greater care. 


The a ag urges, inchelace, ”_ this eſtimation. muſt be 
ſubjected 


. 
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ſubjected to another eſtimation, that to another, and ſo on in infini- 
tum; and as every new eſtimation takes away from the evidence of 
the firſt judgment, it muſt at laſt be totally annihilated. — 


I anſwer, i, it has been ſhown above, that the firſt eſtimation, 


| ſuppoſing it unfavourable, can only afford a preſumption againſt 
the firſt judgment ; the ſecond, upon the ſame ſuppoſition, will be 


only the preſumption of a preſumption ; and the third, che pre- 


ſumption that there is a preſumption of a preſumption. This in- 
finite ſeries of preſumptions reſembles an infinite ſeries of quan- 
tities decreaſing in geometrical proportion, which amounts only to 
a finite ſum. The infinite ſeries of ſtages of AchILLES's journey 


after the old man, amounts only to two thouſand paces ; nor can 


this infinite ſeries of preſumptions outweigh one ſolid argument 
in favour of the firſt judgment, ſuppoſing them all to be unfavour- 
able to it. f | 


Second! „ have ſhown, that the eſtimation of our firſt judgment 
may ſtrengthen it; and the ſame thing may be ſaid of all the ſub- 
ſequent eſtimations. It would, therefore, be as reaſonable to 
conclude, that the firſt judgment will be brought to infallible cer- 

tainty when this ſeries of eſtimations is wholly in its favour, as 
that its evidence will be brought to nothing by ſuch a ſeries ſup- 
poſed to be wholly unfavourable to it. But, in reality, one ſerious 
and cool re-examination of the evidence by which our firſt judg- 


ment is ſupported, has, and, in reaſon, ought to have more force 


to ſtrengthen or weaken it, than an infinite ſeries of fuck eſtima- 
tions as our author 3 | 

36 TRY I know no renne nor rule in logic, that requires that 
ſuch a ſeries of eſtimations ſhould follow every n Jjudg- 
ment. 


A wiſe 1 man who has practiſed reaſoning knows that he is fal- 
r ” lible, 


* 
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af. IV, lible, and carries this conviction along with him in every judg- 

ment he forms. He knows likewiſe that he is more liable to err 
in ſome caſes than in others. He has a ſcale in his mind, by 
which he eſtimates his liableneſs to err, and by this he regulates 
the degree of his aſſent in his firſt judgment upon any Ps. 


The cho? 5 W ſuppoſes, ua a man, when he forms 
his firſt judgment, conceives himſelf to. be infallible ; that by a 
ſecond and ſubſequenr judgment, he diſcovers that he is not infal- 
lible ; and that by a third Judgment, ſubſequent to the ſecond, 
he eſtimates his liableneſs to err in ſach a caſe as che pre- 


If the man proceed in this order, I grant, that his ſecond judg- 
ment will, with good reaſon, bring down the firſt from ſuppoſed 
infallibility to fallibility ; and that his third judgment will, in ſome 
degree, either ſtrengthen or weaken the ne as it is $ corrected by 

the ſecond. | | | 


But e every man of trending covetinds. in a J 8 
When about to judge in any particular point, he knows already that 
he is not infallible. He knows what are the caſes in which he is moſt 
or leaſt liable to err. The conviction of theſe things is always pre- 
ſent to his mind, and influences the degree of has aſſent in his firſt 

| judgment, as far as to FS: 8 998 rexfoneble.. ä f 
n 

If he ſhould e find e to ſuſpect "ON firſt 8 
and deſires to have all the ſatisfaction his faculties can give, reaſon 
will direct him not to form ſuch a ſeries of eſtimations upon eſti- | 

mations, as this author requires, but to examine the evidence of 
his firſt judgment carefully and coolly; and this review may very 
reaſonably, according to its reſult, either ſtrengthen or weaken, 
or ry (th overturn his firſt 1 1 


- 2 
ce a 
* 
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This infinite ſeries of eſtimations, . therefore, is not the method MAP. IV. 


that reaſon directs in order to form our judgment in any caſe. It 
1s introduced without neceſlity, without any uſe but to puzzle the 
underſtanding, and to make us think, that to judge, even in the 
ſimpleſt and plaineſt caſes, is a matter of inſurmountable difficul- 
ty and endleſs labour ; juſt as the ancient Sceptic, to make a 
journey of two takin paces appear endleſs, divided it into an in- 
finite number of ſtages. * 
\ „ 


But we 9 that the eſtimation which our author requires 


may admit of another meaning, which indeed is more agreeable 
to the expreſſion, but inconſiſtent with what he advanced be- 
fore. 


By the poſſibility of error in the eſtimation of the truth and 
fidelity of our faculties, may be meant, that we may err by eſtcem- 
ing our faculties true and faithful, while they may be falſe and 
fallacious, even when uſed according to the rules of reaſon and 


rie ho 


If this be meant, I anſwer, First, That the truth and fidelity of 
our faculty of judging i is, and muſt be taken for e in er 
dare and i in every eſtimation. 


If the 2 can ſeriouſly « doubt of the truth and fidelity of his 
faculty of judging when properly uſed, and ſufpend his judgment 
upon that point till he finds proof, his ſcepticiſm admits of no 
cure by reaſoning, : and he muſt even continue in it until he have 
new faculties given him, which ſhall have authority to fit in judg- 
ment upon the old. Nor is there any need of an endleſs ſucceſſion 


of doubts. upon this ſubject, for the firſt puts an end to all judg- 


ment and reaſoning, and to the poſlibility of conviction. by that 
means. The Sceptic has here got poſſeſſion of a ſtrong hold which 


— 


/ 
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is impregnable to reaſoning, and we muſt leave him in ; poſſeſſion 


of it, till Nature, by other means, makes n ou it up. 


Secondly, I ablirks, that this n of r from the 


ſuppoſed infidelity of our faculties, contradicts what the author 


before advanced in this very argument, to wit, that © the rules of 


the demonſtrative ſciences are certain and infallible, and that 


“ truth is the natural effect of reaſon, and that error ariſes from 
* the irruption of other cauſes,” 1 | 
But perhaps he made chile enceinte unwarily. He is there- 
ore at liberty to retract them, and to reſt his ſcepticiſm upon this 
ſole foundation, That no reaſoning can prove the truth and fidelity 
of our faculties. Here he ſtands upon firm ground: For it is evi- 
dent, that every argument offered to prove the truth and fidelity of 
our faculties, takes for granted the thing in queſtion, and is there- 
fore that kind of ſophiſm which Logicians call petitio principii. 


All we would aſk of this kind of Sceptic is, that he would be 
uniform and conſiſtent, and that his practice 1 in life do not belie 
his profeſſion of ſcepticiſm with regard to the fidelity of his fa- 
culties : For the want of faith, as well as faith itſelf, is beſt ſhown 


by works. If a Sceptic avoid the fire as much as thoſe who be- 


lieve it dangerous to go into it, we can woes: 4 iis thinking og 
ſcepticiſin to be 2 055 and not real. e 


Our Aae indeed was aware, that neither his ſcepticiſm, nor 
that of any other perſon, was able to endure this trial, and there- 
ark. enters a caveat againſt i it. * Neither I, ſays he, nor any other 

© perſon, was ever fi ncerely and conſtantly of that opinion. Na- 

ture, by an abſolute and uncontrollable neceſſity, has deter- 
hn mined us to judge, as well as to breathe and feel. My intention, 
* therefore, ſays he, in di ſplaying ſo carefully the arguments of 
that fantaſtic ſe, is only to make the reader ſenſible of the 


82 truth of my hypotheſis, that all our e concerning 


5 cauſes 
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* cauſes and effects, are derived from nothing but cuſtom, and that 2 IV. 


e belief is more properly an act of thę ſenſuive than of the ein 


* tive part of our nature,” 


We have bebe ee the firſt part of this hypotheſis, 
Whether our reaſoning about cauſes be derived only from cuſtom ? 


The other part of the author's hypotheſis here mentioned is 
darkly expreſſed, though the expreſſion ſeems to be ſtudied, as it 
is put in Italics. It cannot ſurely mean that belief is not an act 
of thinking. It is not, therefore, the power of thinking that he 
calls the cogitative part of our nature. Neither can it be the 
power of judging, for all belief implies judgment; and to believe a 
propoſition means the ſame thing as to judge it to be true. It 
ſeems, therefore, to be the power of reaſoning that he calls the 


cogitative part of our nature. 


If this be the meaning, I agree to it in part. The belief of firſt 
principles is not an act of the reaſoning power: For all reaſoning 
muſt be grounded upon them. We judge them to be true, and 
believe them without reaſoning. But why this power of judging 
of firſt principles ſnould be called the ſenſitive part of our nature, 
I do not underſtand. p 


As our belief of firſt principles is an act of pure judgment with- 
out reaſoning ;: fo our belief of the concluſions drawn by reaſoning 


from firſt principles, may, I think, be called an act of the reaſon- 


ing e 


Upon the whole, I ſee only two concluſions that can be fairly 
drawn from this profound and intricate reaſoning againſt reaſon. 


The firſt is, That we are fallible in all our judgments and in all 
our reaſonings. The ſecond, That the truth and fidelity of our fa- 


culties can never be proved by reaſoning ; and therefore our belief 
of 


p 8 — < — — — — 
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CHAP. W, of it cannot be founded on reaſoning. If the laſt be what the au- 
thor calls his hypotheſis, I ſubſcribe to it, and think it not an hy- 
potheſis, but a manifeſt truth; though I conceive it to be very im- 
properly expreſſed, by ſaying that belief is more properly an act 
of the ae than vE the cogitative part of our nature, 
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Of Taſte in general. 


["HAT power of the mind by which we are capable of diſcern- 
ing and reliſhing the beauties of Nature, and whatever 1s 
excellent 1 in the fine arts, is called ſte. 


The external fuſe of taſte, by which 'we diſtinguiſh and reliſh 
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the various kinds of food, has given occaſion to a metaphorical 


application of its name to this internal power of the mind, by 
- which we perceive what is beautiful, and what is deformed or de- 
fective in the various objects that we contemplate. 


Like the taſte of the palate, it reliſhes ſome things, is diſguſted 
with others ; with regard to many, 1s indifferent or dubious, and 


is conſiderably influenced by habit, by aſſociations, and by opi- 


nion. Theſe obvious analogies between external and internal 
taſte, have led men, in all ages, and in all or moſt poliſhed lan- 
guages, to give the name of the external ſenſe to this power of 
diſcerning what is beautiful with pleaſure, and what is ugly and 
PI in its kind with OP 


In treating of this as an intellectual power of the mind, I in- 
NxXX tend 
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tend als to make ſome e firſt on its nature, and then 
on its objects. 


1. In the external ſenſe of taſte, we are led by reaſon and re- 
flection to diſtinguiſh between the agreeable ſenſation we feel, and 
the quality in the object which occaſions it. Both have the ſame 
name, and on that account are apt to be confounded by the vul- 


gar, and even by Philoſophers. The ſenſation I feel when I taſte 
any ſapid body is in my mind; but there is a real quality in the 


body which is the cauſe of this FTI Theſe two things have 


the ſame name in language, not from any ſimilitude in their na- 


ture, but becauſe the one is the ſign of the other, and becauſe 
there 1s little occaſion in common lite to diſtinguiſh them. 


This was fully explained in treating of the ſecondary qualities 
of bodies. The reaſon of taking notice of it now is, that the in- 
ternal power of taſte n a . — in this eh to the 
external. | 


When a beautiful object is before us, we may diſtinguiſh the 
agreeable emotion it produces in us, from the quality of the object 
which cauſes that emotion. When I hear an air in muſic that 
pleaſes me, I fay, it is fine, it 1s excellent. This excellence is not 
in me; it is in the muſic. But the pleaſure it gives is not in the 
maſic ; it is in me. Perhaps I cannot ſay what it is in the tune 


that pleaſes my ear, as I cannot fay what it is in a ſapid body that 


pleaſes my palate; but there is a quality in the ſapid body which 
pleaſes my palate, and I call it a delicious taſte; and there is a 
quality in the tune that 8 = Wn and I call it a fine or an 


excellent air. d 


This i the rather to 15 -cbſarved; beanie it is We a 


faſhion among modern Philoſophers, to reſolve all our perceptions 
into mere feelings or ſenſations in the perſon that perceives, with- 
.out any. ching correſponding to thoſe feelings 1 in the external ob- 


ject. 
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ject. According to thoſe Philoſophers, there is no heat in the fire, 


no taſte in a ſapid body; the taſte and the heat being only in the 


perſon that feels them. In like manner, there is no beauty in any 
object whatſoever; it is only a * or feeling in the perſon 


chat perceives it. 


The language and the common ſenſe of mankind contradict this 


theory. Even thoſe who hold it, find themſelves obliged to uſe a 
language that contradicts it. I had occaſion to ſhow, that there is 


no ſolid foundation for it when applied to the ſecondary qualities 
of body; and the fame arguments ſhow equally, that it has no 
ſolid foundation when applied to the beauty of objects, or to any 
of thoſe Ons that are TE by a good taſte. 


But though ſome of the qualities that pleaſe a good taſte re- 
ſemble the ſecondary qualities of body, and therefore may be cal- 
led occult qualities, as we only feel their effect, and have no more 


knowledge of the cauſe, but that it is ſomething which is adapted 


by Nature to produce that effect; this is not always the caſe. 


Our judgment of beauty is in many caſes more enlightened. 
A work of art may appear beautiful to the moſt ignorant, even to 
a child. It pleaſes, but he knows not why. To one who under- 
ſtands it perfectly, and perceives how every part is fitted with 
exact judgment to its end, the beauty is not myſterious ; it is per- 
fectly comprehended ; and he knows wherein's it conſiſts, as well 


as how 1 it affects him. 


2. We may 1 thai: though all the taſtes we e perceive by 
the palate are either agreeable or diſagreeable, or indifferent; yet, 
among thoſe that are agreeable, there is great diverſity, not in de- 


gree only, but in kind. And as we have not generical names for 


all the different kinds of taſte, we diſtinguiſh them by the bodies 
„ en they are found. | 


* 
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In like manner, all the objects of our internal taſte are either 
beautiful, or diſagreeable, or indifferent; yet of beauty there is a 
great diverſity, not only of degree, but of kind: The beauty of 
a demonſtration, the beauty of a poem, the beauty of a palace, 
the beauty of a piece of muſic, the beauty of a fine woman, and 
many more that might be named, are different kinds of beauty; 
and we have no names to diſtinguiſh them but the names of the 


different objects to which they belong. 


As there is ſuch diverſity in the kinds of beauty as well as in 


the degrees, we need not think it ſtrange that Philoſophers have 


gone into different ſyſtems in analyſing it, and enumerating its 


ſimple ingredients. They have made many juſt obſervations on 
the ſubject; but, from the love of ſimplicity, have reduced it to 


fewer principles than the nature of the thing will permit, having 
had in their eye ſome cular kinds of beauty, while they over- 
looked others. 1 


There are moral beauties as well as natural; beauties in the ob- 


jects of ſenſe, and in intellectual objects; in the works of men, 


and in the works of God; in things inanimate, in brute animals, 
and in rational beings; in the conſtitution of the body of man, 


and in the conſtitution of his mind. There is no real excellence 


which has not its beauty to a diſcerning eye, when placed in a 
proper point of view; and it is as difficult to enumerate the in- 
gredients of beauty as che ingredients of real excellence. | 


3. The taſte of the palate may be accounted moſt juſt and per- 


fect, when we reliſh the things that are fit for the nouriſnment of 


the body, and are diſguſted with things of a contrary nature. The 
manifeſt intention of Nature in giving us this ſenſe, is, that we 


may diſcern what it is fit for us to eat and to drink, and what it 


is not. Brute animals are directed in the choice of their food 
merely by their taſte. Led by this guide, they chuſe the food that 
Nature intended for em, and ſeldom make miſtakes, unleſs they 

| be 
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be pinched by hunger, or decal by artificial compoſitions. In 
infants likewiſe the taſte is commonly ſound and uncorrupted, and 
of the ſimple productions of Nature they reliſh the things that are 
moſt wholeſome. 


In like manner, our internal taſte ought to be accounted moſt 


juſt and perfect, when we are pleaſed with things that are moſt 


excellent in their kind, and diſpleaſed with the contrary. The in- 


tention of Nature is no leſs evident in this internal taſte than in 

the external. Every excellence has a real beauty and charm that 

makes it an agreeable object to thoſe who have the faculty of diſ- 
cerning its beauty; and this faculty is what we call a good taſte. 


A man, who, by any diſorder in his mental powers, or by bad 


habits, has contracted a reliſh for what has no real excellence, 
or what is deformed and defective, has a depraved taſte, like one 
who finds a more agreeable reliſh in aſhes or cinders than in the 
moſt wholeſome food. As we muſt acknowledge the taſte of the 
palate to be depraved in this caſe, there is the ſame reaſon to think 
the taſte of the mind depraved in the other. | 


There is therefore a juſt and rational taſte, and there is a depra- 
ved and corrupted taſte, For 2 too evident, that, by bad edu- 
cation, bad habits, and wrong afſo 
liſh for naſtineſs, for rudeneſs, and ill breeding, and for many 
other deformities. To ſay that ſuch a taſte is not vitiated, is no 


 lefs abſurd than to ſay, that the ſickly girl who delights in eating 


charcoal and tobacco-pipes, has as juſt and natural a taſte as when 
ſhe is in perfect health. 


4. The frees of cuſtom, of FSR a of caſual 3 is 


very great both upon the external and internal taſte. An Eſki- 
manux can regale himſelf with a draught of whale-oil, and a Ca- 
nadian can feaſt upon a dog. A Kamſchatkadale lives upon pu- 


trid fiſh, and i is fornetimes: reduced to eat the bark of trees. The 
| taſte 


ciations, men may acquire a re- 
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taſte of rum, or of green tea, is at firſt as nauſeous as that of ipe- 


cacuan, to ſome perſons, who may be brought by uſe to reliſh | 
what TT once found ſo diſagreeable. 


When we ſee ſuch varieties in the taſte of the palate produced 


by cuſtom and aſſociations, and ſome perhaps by conſtitution, we 


may be the leſs ſurpriſed that the ſame cauſes ſhould produce like 


varieties in the taſte of beauty; that the African ſhould eſteem 


thick lips and a flat noſe; that other nations ſhould draw out their 
ears, till they hang over their ſhoulders ; that in one nation ladies 
ſhould paint their faces, and 1 in another ſhould make them ſhine 


| with greaſe. | 


5. Thoſe who conceive that there is no ſtandard in nature by 


which taſte may be regulated, and that the common proverb, That 


there ought to be no diſpute about taſte, is to be taken in the ut- 
moſt latitude, go upon ſlender and inſufficient ground. The fame 


arguments might be uſed with equal force againſt 5 ſtandard 
of er | 


Whole nations by the force of prejudice are brought to believe 
the groſſeſt abſurdities; and why ſhould it be thought that the 
taſte is leſs capable of being perverted than the judgment ? It muſt 


indeed be acknowledged, that men differ more in the faculty of 


taſte than in what we commonly call judgment; and therefore it 
may be expected that they ſhould be more liable to have their taſte 
corrupted in matters of beauty and deformity, than their Font 


in matters of N and error. 


If we dikes due 3 for this, we ſhall ſee that it is as eaſy 
to account for the variety of taſtes, though there be in nature a 
ſtandard of true beauty, and conſequently of good taſte; as it is 
to account for the variety and contrariety of opinions, though 

there be in nature a ſtandard of truth, and e ene of Ws 
| ran air | 


8 Nay, 
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6. Nay, if we ſpeak accurately and ſtrictly, we ſhall find, that, 
in every operation of taſte, there is judgment implied. 


When a man pronounces a poem or a palace to be beautiful, he 


affirms ſomething of that poem or that palace; and every affirma- 
tion or denial expreſſes judgment. For we cannot better define 
judgment, than by ſaying that it is an affirmation or denial of one 
thing concerning another. I had occaſion to ſhow, when treating 
of judgment, that it is implied in every perception of our exter- 
nal ſenſes. There is an immediate conviction and belief of the 
exiſtence of the quality perceived, whether it be colour, or ſound, 


or figure; and the ſame thing holds in the perception of beauty 


or deformity. 


If it be ſaid that the perception of beauty is merely a feeling in 
the mind that perceives, without any belief of excellence in the 
object, the neceſſary conſequence of this opinion is, that when I 
ſay VIRG1L's Georgics is a beautiful poem, I mean not to ſay any 
thing of the poem, but only ſomerhing concerning myſelf and my 
feelings. Why ſhould 1 uſe a language that expreſſes the contra- 


ry of what 1 ann 


My hs ono to the neceſlary rules of conſtruction, . 


can bear no other meaning but this, that there is ſomething in the 
poem, and not in me, which I call beauty. Even thoſe who hold 


beauty to be merely a feeling in the perſon that perceives it, find 


themſelves under a neceſſity of expreſling themſelves, as if beauty 
were ſolely a quality of the object, and not of the percipient. 


No reaſon. can be given why all mankind ſhould expreſs them- 
ſelves thus, but that they believe what they ſay. It is therefore 


contrary. to the univerſal ſenſe of mankind, expreſſed by their lan- 
guage, that beauty 1 is not really in the object, but is merely a feel- 


ing in the perſon who is ſaid to perceive it. Philoſophers ſhould 
be very cautious in oppoſing the common ſenſe of mankind ; for, 


when they do, they rarely miſs going wrong. 


Qur 
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Our judgment of beauty is not indeed a dry and unaffecting 
judgment, like that of a mathematical or metaphyſical truth. By 
the conſtitution of our nature, it is accompanied with an agreeable 


feeling or emotion, for which we have no other name but the ſenſe 
of beauty. This ſenſe of beauty, like the perceptions of our 


other ſenſes, implies not only a feeling, but an opinion of ſome 


quality in the object which occaſions that feeling. 


In objects that pleaſe the taſte, we always judge that there is 
ſome real excellence, ſome ſuperiority to thoſe that do not pleaſe. 
In ſome caſes, that ſuperior excellence is diſtinctly perceived, and 


can be pointed out; in other caſes, we have only a general notion 


of ſome excellence which we cannot deſcribe. Beauties of the 


former kind may be compared to the primary qualities perceived 
by the external ſenſes; thoſe of the latter kind, to the ſecondary. 


7. Beauty or deformity in an object, reſults from its nature or 
ſtructure. To perceive the beauty therefore, we muſt perceive 


the nature or ſtructure from which it reſults. In this the internal 


ſenſe differs from the external. Our external ſenſes may diſcover 


 _ qualities which do not depend upon any antecedent perception. 


Thus I can hear the found of a bell, though I never perceived any 
thing elſe belonging to it. But it is impoſſible to perceive the beau- 
ty of an object without perceiving the object, or at leaſt conceiving 


it. On this accaunt, Dr Hure ESON called the ſenſes of beauty 


and harmony reflex or ſecondary ſenſes; becauſe the beauty can- 
not be perceived unleſs the object be perceived by ſome other power 
of the mind. Thus the ſenſe of harmony and melody in ſounds | 
ſappoſes the external ſenſe of hearing, and is a kind of ſecondary 


to it. A man born deaf may be a good judge of beauties of an- 


other kind, but can have no notion of melody or harmony. The 
like may be faid of beauties in colouring and in figure, which can 
never be perceived without the ITO; by which colour and figure 
are perceived. 


C HAP. 


OF NOVELTY. 


CHAP. I. 
27 the Objects of Taſte, and "4 firf of Novelty. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL analyſis of the objects of taſte is ; like apply- 
A ing the anatomical knife to a fine face. The deſign of the 
Philoſopher, as well as of the Anatomiſt, is not to gratify taſte, 


but to improve knowledge. The reader ought to be aware of this, 


that he may not entertain an expectation in which he will be diſ- 
appointed. 


e. objects of taſte, I mean thoſe qualities or attributes of 
things, which are by Nature adapted to pleaſe a good taſte. Mr 
ADD180ON, and Dr AkENSIDE after him, have reduced them to 
three, to wit, novelty, grandeur, and beauty. This diviſion is 
ſufficient for all I intend to ſay upon the ſubject, and therefore I 
ſhall adopt it; obſerving only, that beauty is often taken in ſo ex- 
tenfive a ſenſe as to comprehend all the objects of taſte ; yet all the 
' authors I have met with, who have given a divifion of the objects 
of taſte, make beauty one ſpecies. 


I take the reaſon of this to be, that we have ſpecific names for 


ſome of the qualities that pleaſe che taſte, but not for all; and 
therefore all thoſe fall under the general name of beauty, for which 
there is no ſpecific name in the diviſion, 


There are, indeed, ſo many erde of „ that i it would be 
as difficult to enumerate them perfectly, as to enumerate all the 
taſtes we perceive by the palate. Nor does there appear to me faf- 
ficient reaſon for making, as ſome very ingenious authors have 
done, as many different internal ſenſes 'as m__— are different ſpe- 
_ cies s of beauty or deformity. 
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The diviſion of our IE ſenſes is taken from the organs of 
perception, and not from the qualities perceived. We have not 
the ſame means of dividing the internal; becauſe, though ſome 
kinds of beauty belong only to objects of the eye, and others to 
objects of the ear, there are many which we cannot refer to any 
bodily organ ; and therefore I conceive every diviſion that has been 
made of our internal ſenſes to be in fome degree arbitrary. They 


may be made more or fewer, according as we have diſtin& names 


for the various kinds of beauty and deformity; and I ſuſ] pect the 


- moſt bn 1 Ing hows not names for them Ws 10 


17 . * * * 9 
2 3 23 


Nes 3 is not properly: a Talley of 560 thing » to ee we at⸗ 
tribute it, far leſs is it a ſenſation in the mind to which it is new; 


it is a relation which the thing has to the knowledge of the perſon. 


What is new to one man, may not be fo to another; what is new 
this moment, may be familiar to the ſame perſon ſome time 
kence. When an object is firſt brought to our ene it. is. 


and ee eee 7 


I is evident, ee with —_ to novelty, TG: may 
be ſaid of other objects of taſte): that it is not merely a ſenſation 
in the mind of him to whom the thing is new; it is a real rela- 


tion ien the nahe has to his n at that time. 


6 507 we- are © cbnſtirared; that . is new to us, 5 


gives pleaſure upon that account, if it be not in itſelf diſagreeable. 


It rouſes our attention, and Scookions an agreeable exertion. of our 


5 Faculties. | 


The ene we receive 3 * in v objects bes ſo great in- 


ee in human life, that it well deſerves the attention of Philo- 


ſophers; and ſeveral ingenious authors, particularly, Dr GRRARD 


in his Eſſay on Taſte, have, I think, ſuceeſsfully accounted for it, 
| from FOR) ne of the human conſtitutian. 350 40 


+ Wt 
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We can perhaps conceive a being ſo made, that his hepginedi 
conſiſts 'in a continuance of the ſame unvaried ſenſations or feel- 
ings, without any active exertion on his part. Whether this be 
poſſible or not, it is evident that man is not ſuch a being ; his 
good conſiſts in the vigorous exertion of his active and intellecti ve 
powers upon their proper objects; he is made for action and pro- 
greſs, and cannot be happy without it; his enjoyments ſeem to be 
given by Nature, not ſo much for their own ſake, as to encourage 
the exerciſe of his various powers. That tranquillity of ſoul in 
which ſome place human e is not a dead reſt, but a re- 
gular mere motion. 
| Such is the as of man by the appointment of Nature. 
This conſtirution is perhaps a part of the imperfection of our na- 

ture; but it is wiſely adapted to our ſtate, which is not intended 
to be ſtationary, but progreſſive. The eye is not ſatiated with ſee- 
ing, nor the ear with hearing; fomething is always wanted. De- 
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ſire and hope never ceaſe, but remain to ſpur us on to ſomething 


yet to be acquired; and, if they could ceaſe, human happineſs 


muſt end with them. That our deſire and hope be properly di- 


rected, is our part; that hey can never be extinguiſhed, is the 

work of Natur re. > 

It is this that makes human life in bufy a fes Maw muſh be 
doing ſomething, good or bad, trifling or important; and he muſt 


vary the employment of his faculties, or their exerciſe will be- 


come languid, and * Fee that attends i it erm of courſe. . 


The notions of enjoyment, and of activity, i abſtract⸗ | 


iy, are no doubt very different, and we cannot perceive a neceſſa- 


ry connection between them. But, in our conſtitution, they are 


ſo connected by the wiſdom of Nature, that they muſt go hand in 
hand; and the firſt muſt be led and ſupported by the laſt, 


An objec at fir Faces gave much pleaſure, while attention 


n | | Was 
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CHAP. Il. was directed to it * vigour. But attention cannot be long con- 


fined to one unvaried object, nor can it be carried round in the 
ſame narrow circle. Curioſity is a capital principle in the human 


. conſtiturion, and its food muſt be what is in ſome reſpect new. 


What is {aid of the Athenians may in ſome degree be applied to 


all mankind, That their time is e in hearing, en or do- 


ing ſome new Cs 


Into this part of the hunnan e I think, we may 1 
ſolve the pleaſure we have from novelty i in ee 


'Curiobity i is commonly ſtrongeſt in children and in young per- 


| fons, and accordingly novelty pleaſes them moſt. In all ages, in 


proportion as novelty gratifies curioſity, and occaſions a vigorous 
exertion of any of our mental powers in attending to the new ob - 
ject, in che ſume proportion it gives pleaſure. In advanced life, 
the indolent and inactive have che ſtrongeſt paſſion for W as a2 
COT e ; 5.5 BT 


But che Medaeihthrod Hoek new objets, 2m caſes, is not 
owing ſolely or chiefly to their being new, but to ſome other cir- 
cumſtance that gives them value. The new faſhion in dreſs, fur- 
niture, equi ipage, and other accommodations of life, gives plea- 
fure, mot ſo much, as I apprehend, becauſe it is new, as becauſe 
I 18 mts oh ona; Wang nbd EP nee, 

n ee abort) tra, and diomcs t A . | 
fection. Thus, if an author adds to the number of books, with 


Which che public is already overloaded, we expect from him ſome- 


thing 'new3” and if he ſays nothing but what has en id before 


e e PENNY . . 


| Wiel abe 4s uhogerher: deparated Give kay conception of _ 


worth and utility, it makes but a flight impreſſion upon a truly 


W taſte. Every * n in che arts, and in the 
ſciences, 
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beser has a real value, and gives a rational pleaſure to a. good CHAP. II. 


taſte. But things that have nothing to recommend them but no- 
velty, are fit only to entertain children, or thoſe who are diſtreſſed 
from a vacuity of thought. This quality of objects may there- 
fore be compared to the cypher in arithmetic, which adds greatly 
to the value of ſignificant figures; eng when ppt by en ſigni⸗ 
ſies nothing at all. 
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Of Grandeur. 


"HE qualities which pleaſe the taſte are not more various in 
themſelves than are the emotions and feelings with which 


Things new and uncommon affect us with a pleaſing ſurpriſe, 
which rouſes and invigorates our attention to the object. But this 


emotion ſoon flags, if there is nothing but novelty to giye it con- 
tinuance, and leaves no. effect upon the mind. | 


Thee emotion raiſed * grand objects is awful, blen. and ſerious. 


of all bie of e the Supreme Being 4 is the moſt 
grand. His eternity, his immenſity, his irrefiſtible power, his in- 
finite knowledge and unerring wiſdom, his inflexible juſtice and: 
rectitude, his ſupreme government, conducting all the movements 
| of this vaſt uni verſe to the nohleſt ends, and in the wiſeſt manner, 

are objects which fill the, emol Sabel a she eee fax: 


IG ee een | 


= ta. kk abs orandefh. of F all obiefts raiſes 7 — 


5 N e is . ve call devotion; a ſerigus rccollected tergper, 
| which. 


of virtue. ba 


= 8 s 4 x v 
which” inſpires ks, and diſpoſes to the' _ t heroie a8 
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The emotion kat by kk objects which may be called 
grand, though in an inferior degree, is, in its nature and in its 


effects, Ranlar to that of devotion. It difpoſes to ſeriouſneſs, ele- 


vates the mind above its uſual ſtate, to a kind of enthuſiaſm, and | 
inſpires 17, roam 4 and a ee of what is mean. 


- Such, I conceive, is the emotion which the contemplation of 
grand objects raiſes in us. We are next to conſider what this 
ane in objects 155 en | . 


10 me it ſeems 1 to be nothing elſe but much a degree of excellence, 


* 
ii 1 SES TIEES a 


in, one Kind or | another, a as merits « our * admiration.” ' 


be. 1B HRA NS. aww. 


There are ſome nende of mind which; Kavi 4 real arid i in- | 
trinſic excellence, compared with their contraries, and which, in 


7881 degree, a. are the natural objects of 3 bur, iu an | uncom- c 
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becauſe they are dae, valuable: and excellent.” e E443 = 
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The it of en philoſophy wouki indeed lead us to ain, 


| chat the worth and value we put upon things is only a ſenſation 


in gur minds, and not any thing inherent in the object; and that 
we might have been ſo. con! ituted as to put the higheft' value upon 
the things 1 which we now, de eſpiſe, and i to o deſpiſe the i mad effer | 


= F 3 * 
4 4.5 4 20 41 & +5 


we {OW hu zhly eſteem. | 
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N al gives ne pleaſure i odleres} that Dr $i in his Review 


of the Qukſtions conic ncerning morals,” ſtrenubuſly oppoſes this opi- 


nion, as well as that which reſolves BEN + right and wrong into a 


ſenſation in the mind of the ſpectator. That judicious author ſaw 


- the conſequences brhich theſe opinions draw after them, and has 


trabed them t their EH ae roared be; Mr Locks, 
8 Alen | | and 
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a adopted by the generality af modern Philoſophers, of the ori- CHAP. whe 


gin of all our ideas, which account he ſhows to be very defective. 


This proneneſs to reſolve every thing into feelings and 


tions, is an extreme into Which we have been led by the deſire of f 


| avoiding an oppoſite extreme, as common in the ancient philoſophy. 


”— 


At firſt, men are prone by nature and by habit to _ all their” | 


attention to things external. Their notions of the mind, and its. 


operations, are formed from ſome analogy they bear to objects of 
ſenſe; and an external exiſtence is aſcribed to things which are 


only conceptions © or feelings of the mind. 


This ſpirit prevailed much in "the philoſophy both of PLATO 

and of ARISTOTLE, and produced the. myſterious. notions of e- 
ternal and ſelf-exiſtent ideas, of materia prima, of ſubſtantial forms, 
and others of the like nature. 


roch the time of Des Ca RTES, ohiloſophy took a contrary turn. 
That great man diſcovered, that many things, ſuppoſed | to have an: 
external exiſtence, were only conceptions or feelings of the mind. 
This track has been purſued by his ſucceſſors to ſuch an extreme, 
as to reſolve every thing into ſenſations, feelings, and ideas 1 in the 


mind, and to leave ine external at all. 


The 1 Ms that heat W cold ien we feel to 
by, qualities of external. objects. The moderns make heat and cold 
to be ſenſations only, and allow no. real quality of body to be 
called A that name: Ang the ſame Judgment they have formed 


i 


> d 4 
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80 far Dus Cannot Nix Lacey wink: "hs ſucceſſors be-- 
ing put into this track of converting into feelings things that were 


believed to have an external exiſtence, found that extenſion, ſolidi- 


| . fur e, and all the Primary qu alities of body, are e or 
feelings. | 


„eie itt +) 
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feelings of the mind; and that the material world 1 is a phenome- | 


non 18 he. has no exiſtence but in our mind. 
It was then a very natural ts to conceive, that beauty, 
harmony, and grandeur, the objects of taſte, as well as right and 
wrong, the objects of the moral faculty, are nothing but feelings 
of the mind. 


Thoſe EIS acuattted with the wikis of modern Phitoſs- 


- b can eafily trace this doctrine of feelings, from Dzs CAR- 


'Tzs down to Mr Hume, who put the finiſhing ſtroke to it, by ma- 


king truth and error to be feelings of the mind, and belief to be 
an ppeaion of the ye part of 0 our nature. f 


1＋ o return to our i ſubject; if we hearken to the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, we muſt be convinced that chere is real excellence i in 


ſome things, whatever our feelings of our conſtirution Uo.” 


F 


1 digends no t upon our conſtitution, be we do, or 


do not perceive excellence where it really is: But the object has i its 


excellence from i its own conſtitution, and not t from ours. 


The common Badge of tmaklnd in this matter | ſaſliciently 


n in the language of all nations, which uniformly aſcribes 


excellence, grandeur, and beauty to the object, and not to the 
mind that rceives i,” And 1 believe in this, as in moſt other 
things, we 185 find the common Heel wo en _ true 


88 not to be at variance. N 


Is not power in its nature edle ical "OY an n | 


ledge than ignorance ; wiſdom han folly; ; fortitude 3 _ 
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biel chere no e Htellehics' in PEO in genarodey, 


in in public Tpirit 25 nor friemdfhih a better affection of mind chan 
"Hatred, a noble emulation, than envy ? 


Let | 


OF GRANDEUR. 


Let us FOO if poſlible, a being ſo confiitionad, as to have a 
high reſpect for i ignorance, weakneſs, and folly; to venerate cow- 
ardice, malice, and envy, and to hold the contrary qualities in 
contempt; to have an eſteem for lying and falſehood, and to love 
moſt thoſe who impoſed upon him, and uſed him worſt. Could 
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we believe ſuch a conſtitution to be any thing elſe than madneſs 


and delirium ? It is impoſſible. We can as eaſily conceive a con- 
ſtitution, by which one ſhould perceive two and three to make fif- 

teen, or a part to be greater than the whole. 

Every. one who attends to the operations of his own mind will 
find it to be certainly true, as it is the common belief of man- 
kind, that- eſteem is led by opinion, and that every perſon draws 
our eſteem, as far only as he appears either to reaſon or fancy to 


be amuable and worthy. 


Tinea 18 Fa a real intrinſic excellence in ſome qualities of 
mind, as in power, knowledge, wiſdom, virtue, magnanimity. 
Theſe in every degree merit eſteem; but in an uncommon degree 
they merit admiration; and that which merits admiration we call 


grand. 1 


In hi contemplation of uncommon excellence, the mind feels | 


A noble enthuſiaſm, which ee it to the imitation of Ahne! it 


When we contemplate the character of CaTo, his greatneſs 


of ſoul, his ſuperiority to pleaſure, to toil, and to danger, his ar- 
dent zeal for the liberty of his country; when we ſee him ſtand- 


ing unmoved in misfortunes, the laſt pillar of the liberty of Rome, 


and falling nobly in his country's ruin, who would not wiſh to be 
Caro aber than: Gen in all his triumph? | 


He a ect 10 A great ful firuggling ich forts, Se- | 


NECA Lanta not unworthy of the attention of oh avoir TER himſelf, 
2 EEE | | * Ecce 


9 
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* operi A, vir fortis cum ls fortuna compoſitus. 5 


As the Deity i 18 of all objects of POR the moſt grand, the de- 
ſcriptions given in holy writ of his attributes and works, even 
when clothed in ſimple expreſſion, are acknowledged to be ſu- 


blime. The expreſſion of Moſes, And God ſaid, Let there be 


o light, and there was light,” has not eſcaped the notice of Lo N- 


GINUS, a Ren MAS as an example of the ſublime. 


What we call ſublime in Sa or in dap of any kind, 
is a proper expreſſion of the admiration and enthuſiaſm which the 
ſubject produces in the mind of the ſpeaker. If this admiration 


and enthufiafm appears to be juſt, it carries the hearer along with 
it involuntarily, and by a kind of violence rather than by cool 
conviction: For no paſſions are ſo infectious as thoſe which hold 


of enthufiaſm. 


But, on che tle bun if the Ne of the ff ebber aj er to 


de in no degree juſtified by the ſubject or the occaſion, it produ- 


ces in the judicious hearer no other emotion but ridicule and 
2 1 ig 2 


The true ſublime cannot be produced rely Fg art in hi com- 
- Sim it muſt take its riſe from grandeur in the ſubject, and a 
correſponding emotion raiſed in the mind of the ſpeaker. A pro- 
per exhibition of theſe, though it ſhould be artleſs, is irrefiſtible, | 


| like Tre prac into the midſt 15 nenen matter. 


When we ben bers che Als the fea, the 8 den, 


the univerſe, theſe are vaſt objects; it requires a ſtretch of imagi- 
nation to graſp them in our minds. But they appear truly grand, 
and merit the higheſt admiration, when we conſider them as the 
7 of God, deer ton che er mers of e Arecched out 
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tical language of MIL TON, 
| In his hand 
He took the golden compaſles, prepar'd, 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 
This univerſe, and all created things. 
One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round thro' the vaſt profundity obſcure ; 
And ſaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world. 


When we contemplate the world of Eeicurvus, and conceive 


the univerſe to be a fortuirous jumble of atoms, there is nothing 
grand in this idea. The claſhing of atoms by blind chance has 
nothing in it fit to raiſe our conceptions, or to elevate the mind. 
But the regular ſtructure of a vaſt ſyſtem of beings, produced by 


25 creating power, and governed by the beſt laws which perfect wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs could contrive, is a ſpectacle which elevates the 


underſtanding, and fills the ſoul with devout admiration. 


A great work is a work of great power, great wiſdom, and great 


goodneſs, well contrived for ſome important end. But power, 
vwiſdom, and goodneſs, are properly the attributes of mind only: 
They are aſcribed to the work figuratively, but are really inherent 
in the author: And, by the ſame figure, the grandeur is aſcribed 
to the "_ but is n inherent 1 in the mind that made it. 


Some Sans of ſpeech are ſo natural and Fe common in all lan- 
guages, that we are led to think them literal and proper expreſſions. 


Thus an action is called brave, virtuous, generous ; but it is evi- 
dent, that valour, virtue, generoſity, are the attributes of perſons 
. only, and not of actions. In the action conſidered abſtractly, there 
is neither valour, nor virtue, nor generoſity. The ſame action 
done from a different motive may deſerve none of thoſe epithets. 
2 2 2 2 2 ä 
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Mar. m, The change in this caſe is not in the action, but! in the agent; yet, 
in all languages, generoſity and other moral qualities are aſcribed 
to actions. By a figure, we aſſign to the effect a quality e . 


inherent only in 9 dea 


By the mg i Wha we a to a work nk grandear which 


properly is inherent in the mind of the mathe" 


When we conſider the liad as che an af” the bet, its ſublimi⸗ 


ty was really in the mind of Homer. He conceived great charac- 
ters, great actions, and great events, in a manner ſuitable to their 


nature, and with thoſe emotions which they are naturally fitted to 


produce; and he conveys his conceptions and his emotions by the 
moſt proper ſigns. The grandeur of his thoughts is reflected to 
our gd Ke Hl: ac d therefore i it is Hjoſtly called a grand wore. 


Wen we ee werchinge 8 to our A mind! in the lad, 


e regard to the poet, the grandeur is properly in HR TOR 


and ACHILLES, and the ee raten ee and e g 
brought upon the ſtage. - o 


Next to the Beit and ki works, we admire great talents: and 
heroic virtue in men, whether repreſented in hiſtory or in fic- 
tion. The virtues of CAaTo, 'ARISTIDES; SOCRATES, MaRcvus 


 AUREL1Us, are truly grand. Extraordinary talents and genius, 


whether in Poets, Orators, Philoſophers, or Lawgivers, are objects - 
of. admiration, and therefore- grand. We find writers of taſte. 
ſeized with a wan of eathofiaſtn. in the DO nth vr fuch Here. 


| en, 


* i 


What a 3 ode does e give of the power a a inks, + 


when he compares the tempeſt of the ſea, ſuddenly calmed by the 
command of Neptune, to a furious ſedition-in a great , aeg 
at once by a man of hoard and PIP: | 


— 


Sie. 
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Sic ait, ac dicto citius tumida æquora placat :: 
Ac veluti magno in populo, ſi forte coorta eſt 
Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus; 
Jamque faces et ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat; 
Tum pietate gravem, et meritis, ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant. 
He regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 
Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor. 


The wonderful genius of Sir Is AAc NRWTON, and his ſagacity 


in diſcovering the laws of Nature, is admirably expreited i in we. | 


ſhort but ſublime 6 ths oy POP: J 
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:|Narure viſe Manas! 8 ls wigs hid! in fakes 
God ſaid, Let NEwToON' be, and all was light. 


Hitherto we have found grandeur only in qualities of mind; but 


it may be aſked, Is there no real grandeur in material objects? 


It will perhaps: appear extravagant to deny that there is; yet it 


deſerves to be conſidered, whether all the grandeur we aſeribe to 
objects of ſenſe be not derived from ſomething intellectual, of 
which they are the effects or vn or een they bear ſome re- 


lation or — 


% 


| Beſides the relations of effect and cauſe, of aan and a figs 


3 there are innumerable ſimilitudes and analogies between 


things of very different nature, which lead us to connect them in 


our imagination, and to aſcribe to the one what properly belongs 


to the other 7 15 2 


Every metaphor in language is an inſtance of this; and it muſt 
be remembered, that a very great part of language, which we 
now account proper, was originally metaphorical; for the meta- 


Phorical meaning becomes the proper as ſoon as it becomes the i 
moſt. 


* 
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CHAP. III. moſt uſual; much more, when that which was at . the proper 
meaning falls into diſuſe. I | | 


The poverty of MR no doubt, contributes in part to the 


3 uſe of metaphor; and therefore we find the moſt barren and un- 


cultivated languages the moſt metaphorical. But the moſt copious 


language may be called barren, compared with the fertility of hu- 


man conceptions, and can never, without the uſe of figures, keep 
* with the variety of their delicate modifications. 


8 4 But 1 cauſe of the * of W is, had we find plea- _ 


ſure in diſcovering relations, ſimilitudes, analogies, and even con- 


traſts that are not obvious to every eye. All figurative ſpeech pre- 


ſents ſomething of this kind; and the beauty of poetical language 
ſeems to be derived 4 in a great . from this ſource. 


Of all (Geurmtve language, that 1s the moſt v common, the moſt 


natural, and the moſt agreeable, which either gives a body, if we 


may ſo ſpeak, to things intellectual, and clothes them with viſible 
qualities; or which, on the other hand, "—_ intellectual _ 
ties to wy * of ſenſe. TY 

To beings of more bid; faculties, intellectual objects may 
perhaps appear to moſt advantage in their naked ſimplicity. But 
we can hardly conceive them but by means of ſome analogy they 
bear to the objects of ſenſe. This names we e . are en 
all mer v he or gen | der e e nn 


Thus the names nal —_ and dene, as well as their 8 


mean and low, are evidently borrowed from the dimenſions of bo- ö 


dy; yet it muſt be acknowledged, that many things are truly 
grand and ſublime, to * we cannot nn the dimenſions of 
Brennt en | TEE ego ine; 


| Some Lege ld is, , without doubs berween 3 of dis : 


menſion, | 
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menſion, which is an object of external ſenſe, and that grandeur, CHAP. III. 


which is an object of taſte. On account of this analogy, the laſt 
' borrows its name from the firſt ; and the name being common, 
leads us to conceive that there is ſomething common in the nature 


of the things. 


But we ſhall find many qualities of mind, denoted by names ta- 


ken from ſome quality of body to which they have ſome analogy, 
without any thing common in their of nature. 


Sweetneſs and auſterity, ſimplicity and ante rectitude and 
crookedneſs, are names common to certain qualities of mind, and 
to qualities of body to which they have ſome analogy; yet he 
would err greatly who aſcribed to a body that ſweetneſs or that 
ſimplicity which are the qualities of mind. In like manner, great- 
neſs and meanneſs are names common to qualities perceived by the 


external ſenſe, and to qualities perceived by taſte; yet he may 


be in an error, who aſcribes to the objects of ſenſe that nn 
or that meanneſs, which is 1 an object of taſte. N 


As intellectual objects are made more level to our apprehenſion 


by giving them a viſible form; fo the objects of ſenſe are dignified 


and made more auguſt, by aſcribing to them intellectual qualities 
which have ſome analogy to thoſe they really poſſeſs. The ſea rages, 
the ſky lowrs, the meadows ſmile, the rivulets murmur, the breezes 
whiſper, the ſoil is grateful or ungrateful ; ſuch expreſhons are 
ſo familiar in common language, that they are ſcarcely accounted 


poetical or figurative; but they give a kind of dignity to inani- 


mate objects, and make our conception of them more agreeable. 


When we conſider matter as an inert, extended, diviſible and 
moveable ſubſtance, there ſeems to be nothing in theſe qualities 
which we can call grand; and when we aſcribe grandeur to any 
portion of matter, however modified, may it not borrow this quality 


from * intellectual, — which it is the effect, or ſign, or 
ä inſtrument, 
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inſtrument, or to which it hn ome. analogy 2 : or, perhaps, 


| becauſe it produces in the mind an emotion that has ſome reſem- 
blance to that admiration which truly grand objects raiſe ? 


"EF 


A very elegant writer on the ſublime and beautiful, e e every 
thing grand or ſublime that is terrible. Might he not be led to 
this by the ſimilarity between dread and admiration? Both are 
grave and ſolemn paſſions; both make a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
the mind; and both are very infectious. But they differ ſpecifi- 
cally, i in this reſpect, that admiration ſuppoſes. ſome uncommon 
excellence in its object, which dread does not. We may admire 
what we ſee no reaſon to dread; and we may dread what we do 
not admire. : In dread, there 1s oothing of that enthuſiaſm which 
naturally accompanies admiration, and is a chief ingredient of the 
emotion raiſed by rt is truly grand or, ſublime. 3 | 


U pon the LR I humbly apprehend, that t true ns} is ſuch 


a degree of excellence as is fit to raiſe an enthuſiaſtical admira- 
tion ; that this grandeur i is found originally. and properly in qua- 


lities of mind; that it is diſcerned in objects of ſenſe only by 
reflection, as the light we perceive in the moon and planets is 
truly the light of the ſun; and that thoſe who look, for grandeur 


in mere en, ſeek the living WOK, the dead. 


7 this (4k a miſtake,” it pk at leaft to yrs granted, that the 
grandeur which we perceive in qualities of mind, ought to have a 
different name from that which belongs properly to the objects of 
. as they are very different in their nature, and produce very 
6 Ps. in the. mind of the . : ae Sat, 


* 
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EAUTY i is found in a ſo various, and lo very different 
in nature, that it is difficult to ſay wherein it conſiſts, or what 
chere can be common to all the mound in wiyeh s it is Re. 


Of is airy of Gt we find 1 in ane in Form ag in 
Pry in motion. There are beauties 'of ſpeech, and beauties of 


thought ; beauties in the arts, and in the ſciences ; beauties in ac- 
5 ee neee dls bt Sie ee 41 


* hi fo different, * ry unlike, 19 aha. any 1 ahe 
FI? in all, which we may call by the name of beauty ? What 
can it be that is common to the thought of a mind, and the form 
of a piece of matter, to an abſtra theorem, and a ſtroke of wit? 


I am indeed unable to conceive any quality in all the different 


things that are called beautiful, that is the ſame in them all. 
There ſeems to be no identity, nor even ſimilarity, between the 
beauty of a theorem and the beauty of a piece of muſic, though 


both may be beautiful. The kinds of r ſeem to Ie as va- 


rious as che ne to which 1 it is aſcribed. 


But 8 ſhould 3 vE different be called. by the Game. name? 
This cannot be without a reaſon. If there be nothing common in 
the things themſelves, they muſt have ſome common relation to 
us, or to PT _ which ty: us to give them the fume 
name. For Tai | 

: vita 0 n Nee 


All che objet we call W rp agree * rwo things, which 
5 A | ſeem 
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CHAP. IV. ſeem to concur in our ſenſe of beauty. Firſt, When they are | 


perceived, or even imagined, they produce a certain agreeable 
emotion or feeling in the mind; and ſecondly, This agreeable emo- 
tion is accompanied with an opinion or belief of their having 
ſome a e or excellence belonging to chem. 

Whether the pleaſure we feel in nd beautiful objects 
may have any neceſſary connection with the belief of their ex- 
cellence, or whether that pleaſure be conjoined with this belief, 
by the good pleaſüre only of dur Maker; L will! not determine. 
The reader may ſee Dr Price's ſentiments upon this ſubject, which 
merit conſideration,” in the ſecond / A of his Review of: the 
Queſtions condernthgMotals.” aq 51 en diem foto 


0 | x . 3 Ew 
| n AI enen : > 5331197 3} ue {if e "I 977 23 2110 {tf 32 1B 4 Irene 


Though we may be able to cone, ' theſe: . f 
our ſenſe of beauty disjoined, this affords no evidence that they | 


Have n *neceffary* connection.” It has indeed been maintained, 


that whatever we can coneeive, is poſſible: But endeavoured,; in 
treating of conception td howy chatothis :opinion; though. very 
common, is à miſfthke. FTherè: may be; and: probably are; many 
neceſſary connections of things in wat en which we are too dim- 
fighted to difcover. 1155 up N 59199100 6: cid been ms 1 


elles ie ni Date}. och ei 13112 Sai 20” Baliso 018 383 apt 


rhte ernotion produced by-bexurifalivhjeAsis-gay/and:-pleaſatit. 


TefwEtens/and Hrumaiiiſes the temper; is friendly:to:every>benevo- 
Tera Ron n tend td alba füllen and angrypiſhons:::r:It en- 


livens the mind, and diſpocs id. to other agreeable emotions, ſuch 
as thoſe of love, hope, and j joy. It gives a value to the os i ab- 


ſtracted from its utilty. od 10907265 0t-ayaifls bluod gow 219 


ni nomamen gtudzoa od oi Und a nad od Joann Ei 


% In 'thitigs that maybe poſſeſſed as property, beauty: greatly em- 

*Hances the Price. A beautiful dog dr horſe, a beautiful coach or 
houſe, a beautiful picture or proſpect, is valued by its owner and 
by others, not only for its utility, but for its beauty. 

ai egi ons. ai 9172s laliznazd Ilias wir efovido os HA 
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If the beautiful object be a perſon, his company and converſa- 
tion are, on that account, the more agreeable, and we are diſpoſed 
to love and eſteem him. Even in a perfect ſtranger, it is a power- 
ful recommendation, and diſpoſes us to favour and think well of 
| him, if of « our own 1 1 ſtill more if of the others." () 54473 
ft There 3 is e PE Mr. Advizon; a las H its way more 
« directly to the ſoul- than beauty, which immediately diffaſes 
© a ſecret ſatisfaction and complacence through the imagina- 
“ tion, and gives a finiſhing to any thing that is great and uncom- 
mon. The very firſt diſcovery of it ſtrikes the mind with an 
“ inward: joy, and NY a My e and ir e ein all 
rt ts faculties.” ICQ 3/4 


1155 
411 


As we aſcribe beauty, not only to perſons, but to inanimate 
things, we give the name of love or liking to the emotion, which 
beauty, in both. theſe kinds of objects, produces. It is evident, 
however, that liking | to a: perſon is a very different affection of 
mind from liking to an inanimate thing. The firſt always im- 
plies benevolence; but what is inanimate cannot be the object of 
benevolence. The two affections, however different, have a re- 
ſemblance in ſome reſpects; and, on account of that reſemblance, 
have the ſame name? And perhaps beauty, in theſe two different 
kinds of objects, though it has one name, may be as Sent in 


its nature as the emotions which it ue in us. Dun 380 10 
r 

Beſides the agrecablo emotion: whicly beautiful objects produce 
in the mind of the ſpectator, they produce alſs an opinioſi or 
judgment of ſome perfection or excellence in the object. This 1 
take to be a ſecond ingredient in our ſenſe of rege t it 
ſeems not to be n by modern Fhiloſophers 1 2018) 058 


«IX TLC 2174 213 ** 51 1 1 Dine Id: 5 55 ; 


The ingenious Dr HuTCHEs0N, who perceived ſome of the de- 
feats of Mr Lockx's ſyſtem; and made very important improve- 
ments upon it, ſeems to have been carried away by it, in- his no- 
5G 5A2 tion 
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— 17 tion of beauty. In his Inquiry concerning Beauty, Sect. 1. Let 


it be obſerved, ſays he, that, in the following papers, the word 


beauty is taken for the idea raiſed in us, and the ſenſe of beauty 


* for our power of receiving that idea.” And again; Only 
* let it be obſerved, that, by abſolute or original beauty, is not 
* underſtood any quality ſappoſed to be in the object which 


+. ſhould; of itfelf, be beautiful, without relation to any mind 


+. which-/ perceives-it For beauty, like other names of ſenſible 
ideas, properly denotes the perception of ſome mind; ſo cold, 
*. hot, ſweet, bitter, denote the ſenſations in our minds, to which 
perhaps there is n reſemblance in the objects which excite theſe 
ideas in us; However, we generally imagine otherwiſe. Were 


there no mind, with a ſenſe of beauty, to contemplate objects, 
_ © I ſee not how 1 could be cating beautiful.” 


. * 
7 7 5 
* 


1 Tbergü ts . gan ons Soon 3 ping 8 Furey of 
ae and taſte, and che interrial ſenſei of. beauty. This! analogy 
led Dr HoTcamz30N, and other modern Plaleſophiers, to apply to 
beauty, what Des Oak TES and Locke had taught eee the 


ert: 8 TIT 


ſecondary qualities, perceived by the eee ee 
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Mr Loexz's doctrine concerning he eee he | 
dy is not ſo much an error in judgment as an abuſe of words. 
He: diſtinguiſhed very properly between the ſenſations we have 
of heat and cold, and that quality or ſtructure in the body 


which is adapted by Nature to produce thoſe ſenſations in us. He 
obſer ved very juſtly, that there can be no ſimilitude between one 


of theſe and che other. They have che relation of an effect to its 
cauſe; but no ſimilitude. This was a very juſt and proper cor- 


rection uf the doctrine of the Peripatetics, who taught, that all our 


ſenſations are che very form and image of nee tha 


ject by which they 3 are n e 


* 7 We L — 4, a 
2 * . 4 3 25 Nr 3 X 7 7 1. 1 . 
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What ac 6 — . een able noo Hoot 


ag 1 (Ra wa lang uage, ſignify we feel, or 
iF : EA | the 
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the qualities of the object which are the cauſe of theſe ſenſations. 
Mr Locks made heat and cold to ſignify only the ſenſations we 
feel, and not the qualities which are the cauſe of them. And in 
this, I apprehend, lay his miſtake. For it is evident, from the uſe 
of language, that hot and cold, ſweet and bitter, are attributes of 
external objects, and not of the perſon who perceives them. 
Hence, it appears a monſtrous paradox to ſay, there is no heat in 
the fire, no ſweetneſs in ſugar : But, when explained according to 


Mr Locke's meaning, it is only, like moſt other i. an 
W of words. 


| The ſenſe of beauty may be analyſed in a manner very 6milar, 
do the ſenſe of ſweetneſs. It is an agreeable feeling or emotion, 


accompanied with an opinion or judgment of ſome excellence in 


the object, which is fitted by Nature to produce that feeling. 


The feeling is, no doubt, in the mind, and ſo alſo is the judg- 


ment we form of the object: But this judgment, like all others, 


muft be true or falſe. If it be a true judgment, there is ſome 
real excellence in the object. And the uſe of all languages ſhows, 
that the name of beauty belongs to this excellence of _ object, 

and not to the feelings of the . | | 


\; To: fay that there is in reality no beauty in thofe objects in 
which all men perceive beauty, is to attribute to man fallacious 
ſenſes. But we have no ground to think ſo diſreſpectfully of the 
Author of our being; the faculties he hath given us are not falla- 


742 
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eious; nor is that beauty, which he hath ſo liberally diffuſed over 


all the works of his hands, a mere fancy in us, but a real excel- 
lence in his e n expreſs the perfection of theix Divine 
n 7 N 


We dion ran to believe, not W that the deb we ſee in 
nature are real, and not fanciful, but that there are thouſands. 


which our faculties are too dull to perceive. We ſee many beau- 


ties, 
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CHAP. IV. ties, both of human 1251 divine art, which the brute animals are 


incapable of perceiving ; and ſuperior beings. may excel us as far 
in their diſcernment of true beauty as we excel the brutes. 


The man who is {killed in painting or ſtatuary, ſees more of the 
beauty of a fine picture or ſtatue than a common ſpectator. The 
ſame thing holds in all the fine arts. The moſt perfect works of 
art have a beauty that ſtrikes even the rude and ignorant; but 


they ſee only a ſmall part of that beauty which is ſeen in ſuch 


works by thoſe whe nnn chem eee and can OO 


1 _ 


This 1 may 195 applied wich no. leſs juſtice: to th wrecks of nne 
They have a beauty that ſtrikes even the ignorant and inattentive. 


But the more we diſcover of their ſtructure, of their mutual rela- 


tions, and of the laws by which they are governed, the greater 
beauty, and the more een marks of _ wiſdom and _ | 
N we 3 bea K 1 : 
Thus # ts bet Ae ſees nvimberleſs ee contrivan- 
ces in the . ob the human Oy e are en to 


the i inet. 207M; 710 


x Although n vulgar eye ſees much beauty in the face of the hea- 
vens, and in the various motions and changes of the heavenly bodies, 
the expert Aſtronomer, who knows their order and diſtances, their 
periods, che orbits they deſcribe in the vaſt regions of ſpace, and 


the ſimple and beautiful laws by which their motions are govern- 
ed, and all the appearances of their ſtations, progreſſions, and re- 


trogradations, their eclipſes, occultations, and tranſits are produced, 
ſees a beauty, order, and harmony reign through the whole pla- 
netary ſyſtem, which delights the mind. The eclipſes of the ſun 

and moon, and the blazing tails of comets, which ſtrike terror in- 
to barbarous nations, furniſh , the moſt pleating entertainment to 


A. 


. hs nk and a feaſt e eee in Fi e dare 
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In every part of Nature's works, there are numberlefs beauties, CHAP: IV. 


which, on account of our ignorance, we are unable to perceive. 


_  . Superior beings may ſee more than we; but he only who made 


them, and, upon a review, pronounced them all to be ts good, 
can ſee all their beauty. 


Our eee e with regard to the beauty of objects, may, 


I think, be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds ; the firſt we may call in- 
ſtinQive, the other rational. 


a . ee „ us at once, and appear beautiful at firſt 
fighr, without any reflection, without our being able to ſay why 
we call them beautiful, or being able to ſpecify any perfection 
which juſtifies our judgment. Something of this kind there ſeems 
to be in brute animals, and in children before the uſe of reaſon; 
nor does it end with infancy, but continues through life. 

In the plumage of birds, and of butterflies, in the colours and 
form of flowers, of ſhells, and of many other objecls, we per- 
ceive a beauty that delights; but cannot ſay what it is in the ob- 
ject that Sou en that n, 5 


| The ha of the object may in dank caſes by called an occult 
quality. We. know well how it affects our ſenſes ; but what it is 


in itſelf we know not. But this, as well as other occult qualities, 


is a proper ſubject of philoſophical diſquiſition; and, by a care- 


ful examination of the objects to which Nature hath given this 


' amiable qualiry; we may perhaps diſcover ſome real excellence in 
the object, or, at leaſt, ſome valuable ag; a that 1 is Lake: by 
the effect Which it een , us. 

This inſtinctive ſenſe of hi: in different ſpecies of n ale, 
may differ as much as the external ſenſe of taſte, and in each ſpe- 
cies be adapted to its manner of life. By this perhaps the various 
tribes are led to aſſociate with their kind, to dwell among certain 


objects 
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| objects rather than — 22 and to oonſtruct cheir habitation i in a 


particulur manner. 


There ſeem likewiſe to be varieties in thi ſenſe of how 3 in th 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies, by which they are directed in the 
choice of a oe, and in the ove and care of FOE: offspring. 


9 We ſee, ” lays Mr ds * that every 4 ſpecies of 


4 ſenſible creatures has its different notions of beauty, and that 


„ each of them is moſt affected with the beauties of its own kind. 


This is no where more 6 than in birds of the ſame 


„ ſhape and proportion, where we often ſee the mate determined in 
* his courtſhip by the fingle grain or tincture of a feather, and 
* never diſcovering. . charms but in che colour of its own 
< ſpecies.” | 
AT Scix thalamo ſervare fidem, ſanctaſque veretur 
“ Connubii leges ; non illum in pectore candor 
* Sollicitar niveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 
. _ © Splendida lanngo, vel honeſta in vertice criſta ; 
« Purpureuſve nitor pennarum; aſt agmina late 
* Feeminea explorat cautus, maculaſque requirit 
Cognatas, paribuſque interlita corpora guttis: 
Ni faceret, pictis ſylvam circum undique aste 
* Confuſam aſpiceres vulgo, partuſque biformes, 
1 Et ear e oP et veneris monumenta nefunds.: 
#7 bets 4 
Pe hop merula in nigro 7 oblectat nigra 1 
Hinc ſocium laſciva perit philomela canorum, 
Agnoſcitque pares ſonitus; hinc noctua tetran 
Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ocellos. i 
_ © Nempe ſibi ſemper conſtat, creſcitque paris 7 
Lucida progenies, caſtos confeſſa pareates : | 
EE 5 Vere novo exultat, plumaſque decora j NN 
3 Fe ad Alen. * coloribus e | 
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In the human kind there are varieties in the taſte of beauty, 

of which we can no more aſſign a reaſon than of the variety of 
their features, though it is eaſy to perceive that very important 
ends are anſwered by both. Theſe varieties are moſt obſervable 
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in the judgments we form of che features of che other ſex ; and 1n 


this the intention of Nature is moſt newt 


5 far as our determinations of the comparative Aba of ob- 
= jects are inſtinctive, they are no ſubject of reaſoning or of criti- 
ciſm ; they are purely the gift of Nature, and: we n, no ſtandard 


by which * may be meaſured. 


But there are Jen of beauty that may be called rational, 
being grounded on ſome agreeable quality of the object which is 
JOY concaved, and may be ſpecified, _ 


This diftindion "Mans a | nog judgment of — and 
that which is inſtinctive, may be illuſtrated by an inſtance. 


In a heap of pebbles, one that is remarkable for brilliancy 
of colour and regularity of figure, will be picked out of the heap 
by a child. He perceives a beauty in it, puts à value upon it, 
and is fond of the property of it. For this preference, no reaſon 
can be given, but that children are, by their conſtitution, fond of 


brilliant colours, and of D . | 


Suppe again 1 an 8 e e views a nd — 


en He ſees all its parts to be made of the fitteſt materials, 
and of the moſt proper form; nothing ſuperfluous, nothing de- 


ficient; every part adapted to its uſe, and the whole fitted in the 


moſt perfect manner to the end for which it is intended. He pro- 


nounces it to be a beautiful machine. He views it with the ſame 
agreeable emotion as the child viewed the pebble; but he can give 


a reaſon for his judgment, and point out the ien PRO 


of the obje& on which it is grounded. 


5 B Although 
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| Although the inſtinctive und the rational ſenſe of beauty may 
be perfectly diſtinguiſhed in ſpeculation, yet, in paſſing judgment 
upon particular objects, they are often ſo mixed and confounded, 

that it is difficult to aſſign to each its own province. Nay, it may 
often happen, that a judgment of the beauty of an object, which 
was at firſt merely inſtinctive, ſhall afterwards become rational, 
when we diſcover ſome latent Feen of when that beauty in 


eee 


As the ſenſe: of . may be - diftioguiſhed 3 into nftindive | 
and rational ; ſo I think moves itſelf e be diſtinguiſhed into 


original and derived. | de” 


f * 5 


As ſome feen ſhine Gp theib: own. Boe, ings many more he 
light that is borrowed and reflected; ſo J conceive the luſtre of 


beauty in ſome objects 1s en and een and in many | 


others i is Genres _ — 


There is n more common in tho ſentiments of all man- 


Eind, and i in the language of all nations, than what may be called 


à communication of attributes; that is, transferring an attribute, 


from the ſubject to which! it ee YOu to ſome nes or 


pomp pl 0 or 


The various objeas which” hems proliatuum to our view, even * 


thoſe that are moſt different in kind, have innumerable ſimili- 


tudes, relations, and analogies, which we contemplate with Plea- 
ſure, and which lead us naturally to borrow words and attributes 
from one object to expreſs what belongs to another. The greateſt 


| part of every language under heaven is made up of words bor- 


rowed from one thing, and applied to ſomething ſuppoſed t to ſhave : 
ſorne relation. or yy to their firſt p ee ORR % 37 wal | 


e mc afribe 20 mind; and the . aidorra 


of e to material objects. To eee dine we aſcribe life, 
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and even intellectual and moral qualities. And although che qua- CHAP. 1. 


lities that are thus made common belong to one of the ſubjects in 
the proper ſenſe, and-to the other metaphorically, theſe different 
ſenſes are often ſo mixed in our imagination, as to produce the 
ſame ſentiment with regard to both. | | 


It is therefore natural, arid! aatcouble': to the ſtrain of human 


ſentiments and of human language, that in many caſes the beauty 


which originally and properly is in the thing ſignified, ſhould be 
transferred to the ſign; that which is in the cauſe to the effect; 
that which is in the end to the means; and that which is in * 
—_ to the inſtrument. _ 


If what was ſaid in the laſt chapter of the diſtinction between 
the grandeur which we aſcribe to qualities of mind, and that 
which we aſcribe to material objects, be well founded, this diſtinc- 
tion of the beauty of objects will eaſily be admitted as perfectly 
analogous to it. I ſhall therefore only illuſtrate it by an example. 


There is nothing in the exterior of a man more lovely and more 
attractive than perfect good breeding. But what is this good 
breeding? It conſiſts of all the external ſigns of due reſpect to 


our ſuperiors, condeſcenſion to our inferiors, politeneſs to all with 
whom we converſe or have to do, joined in the fair ſex with that 


delicacy of outward behaviour which becomes them. And how 
comes it to have ſuch charms in the eyes of all mankind ? For 


this reaſon only, as I apprehend, that it is a natural ſign of that 


temper, and thoſe affections and ſentiments with regard to others, 
and with regard to ourſelves, which are in e truly 
_ amiable and nee i. = FFF 


This is the © erigienl er which b ell Wan is the OY 3 
and it is the beauty of the original that is reffected to our ſenſe by 
the picture. The beauty of good breeding, therefore, is not ori- 
pinally: in the external behaviour in which i it cn, but is deri- ; 


— — — —  — 
— 
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1 HAT. ved from the qualities of mind which. it expreſſes. And though 


| _ in the objects we e 


there may be good breeding without the amiable qualities of mind, 
ies beauty is ſtill derived from what it naturally expreſſe. 


Having explained theſe diſtinQions of our ſenſe of beauty into 


inſtinctive and rational, and of beauty itſelf into original and de- 


rived, I wonld now proceed to give ſa general view of thoſe quali- 
ties in ohjects, to which we may Jolly a en ds beau. 


= 0 whether — or derived. J 


But hare come eee nr" wo doin vague meaning of | 


the word beauty, which I had occaſion before to ohfer ve. 


Sometimes it is extended, ſo as to include every thing that pleaſes 
a good taſte, and ſo comprehends grandeur. and novelty, as well. 


as what in 2 more reſtricted ſenfe is called beauty. At other times, | 


it is even by good writers confined to the objects of fight, when 


they are either ſeen, or remembered, or imagined. Jet it is ad- 


mitted by all men, that there are beauties in muſic; that there is. 


beauty ag well as fublimaicy, in compoſition, both in verſe and in 


proſe ; that there is heauty in characters, in affections, and in ac- 


tions. Theſe are not objects of ſight; and a, man may be a good 


judge of ar of various Rinde. th has BY: the faculty of fight. 


10 give a ; determinate meaning to 3 wank, &: -vaxjondy: excended: | 
and reſtricted, I know no better way than what: is ſuggeſted by the 
common; diviſon of the objects! of taſte. into novelty, grandeur, 
and beauty. Novelty, it is plain, is no quality of the new object, 
but merely a relation Which it has to the knowledge of the per- 
ſon to whom it is new. Therefore, if this general divifien be juſt, 
every quality in an object that pleaſes a good taſte, muſt, in one 
degree or another, have either grandeur or beauty. It may ſtill 
be difliguls to ſix the preciſe limit betwixt grandeur and beauty; 
but they muſt together: comprehend every thing fitted by its na- 
ture to pleaſe a good taſte, chat is, every real perieGion;and excel 


In 
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- Ina poem, in a picture, in a piece of muſic, it is real n CHAP. IV. 


that pleaſes a good taſte. In a perſon, every perfection of the 

mind, moral or intellectual, and every perfection of the body, 
gives pleaſure to the ſpectator as well as to the owner, when there 
is no envy nor malignity to on that pleaſure. 


Ii is therefore in the Gale of ſean 1 real excellence that 
ve muſt look for what 1s either grand or beautiful in objects. 


What is the proper object of admiration is grand, and what is the 


proper object of love and eſteem is beautiful. 


This, I think, is the only notion of beauty that correfponds 
with the diviſion of the objects of taſte which has been generally 
received by Philoſophers. And this connection of beauty, with 
real perfection, was a capital doctrine of the Socratic ſchool. It is 


often aſtvibed. to ona in che ene of PLATO and of 


XENOPHOM.. 


We may therefore take a Wes firſt, of thoſe qualities of mind 


to which we may juſtly and rationally aſcribe beauty, and then of 


the beauty we perceive in the objects of ſenſe. We ſhall find, if I 
miſtake not, that, in the firſt, original beauty is to be found, and 
that the beauties of the ſecond claſs are derived from ſome relation 
they bear to mind, as the ſigns or expreſſions of ſome amiable men- 
tal quality, or as the effects of deſign, art, and wiſe contrivance. 


7 en naturally produces admiration, dw avis 


produces love. We may therefore juſtly afcribe beauty to thoſe 


qualities which are 1 1 natural n of love and kind — 


Of chis kind 4 are ſome of the moral virtues, which; in a 
pecukar manner conſtitute a lovely character. Innocence, gentle= 
neſs, condeſcenſion, humanity, natural affection; public ſpirit, and 
the whole train of the ſoft and gentle virtues. Theſe qualities are 
amiable from their very nature, and on account of their intrinſic 


worth. 


There 
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There are other virtues that raiſe admiration, and are therefore 
grand; ſuch as magnanimity, fortitude, ſelf-command, ſuperiori- 
ty to pain and labour, ſuperiority to pleaſure, and. to the ſmiles of 
fortune as well as to > her frowns. | | | 


Theſe awful virtues biene what is moſt grand in the human 


character; the gentle virtues, what is moſt beautiful and lovely. 


As they are virtues, they draw the approbation of our moral fa- 
culty; as they are becoming and amiable, they affect our ſenſe of 


beauty. - 


Next to the amiable moral virtues; there are many intellectual 
talents which have an intrinfic value, and draw our love and eſteem 


to thoſe who poſſeſs them. Such are, knowledge, good ſenſe, wit, 


humour, cheerfulneſs, good taſte, excellence in any of the fine 
arts, in eloquence, in dramatic action; and we may —_ excel» 
lence in every art of peace or war that is uſeful in on! | 


There are likewiſe "WING, which we been to the bode; which 
have an original beauty and comelineſs ; ſuch as health, ſtrength, - 
and agility, the uſual attendants of youth; {kill in bodily exer- 
cHes, and {kill in the mechanic arts. Theſe are real perfections of 
the man, as they increaſe his n and render the . a fit! in- 


| TFH at _ = mind, 


I Rk 2s WAR ig. it is in 18 8 ol intelleQual 


perfections of mind, and in its active powers, that beauty original- 
ly: dwells; and that from this as the i, all the en which 


we e in the viſible world i is derived. 
This; 1 Wiek was RY opinion of the ancient” Philoſophers "hy pe 


fore named; and it has been adopted by Lord eee und 5 
5 on Wn is en ee 1 e 


22 „Mind, 
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* Mind, mind alone! bear witneſs earth and heav'n, 
© The living fountains in itſelf contains 
Of beauteous and ſublime. Here hand in hand 
Sit paramount the graces. Here enthron'd, 
_ © Celeſtial Venus, with divineſt airs, | 
* Invites the ſoul to never-fading joy.” AKENSIDE. 


But neither mind, nor any of its qualities or powers, is an im- 
mediate object of perception to man. We are, indeed, immediate- 
ly conſcious of the operations of our own mind; and every degree 
of perfection in them gives the pureſt pleaſure, with a proportional 
degree of ſelf-eſteem, ſo flattering to ſelf-love, that the great diffi- 
culty is to keep it within juſt bounds, ſo that we yy not think of 
notes above what we ought to think. 


Other ne we perceive only through the medium of material 
objects, on which their ſignatures are impreſſed. It is through 
this medium that we perceive life, activity, wiſdom, and every 
moral and intellectual quality in other beings. The ſigns of thoſe 
qualities are immediately perceived by the ſenſes; by them the 


qualities themſelves are reflected to our underſtanding ; and we 


are very apt to attribute to the ſign the beauty or the grandeur, 
which is properly and originally in the things ſignified. 


The inviſible Creator, the Fountain of all perfection, hath ſtamp- 
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ed upon all his works ſignatures of his divine wiſdom, power, and 


benignity, which are viſible to all men. The works of men in 


| ſcience, in the arts of taſte, and in the mechanical arts, bear. the 
ſignatures of thoſe qualities of mind which were employed in 
their production. Their external behaviour and condudt 1 in life 


expreſſes the e or bad qualities of their mind. 


In every ſpecies of animals, we perceive by viſible ſigns their in- 
ſtincts, their appetites, their affections, their ſagacity. Even in 


the 


—— — 
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lities of mind; ſo that there is hardly any thing belonging to mind 
which may not be repreſented by images taken from the objects of 
ſenſe; and, on the other hand, every object of ſenſe 1 1s beautified, 
by borrowing : attire —_—_ the n 1 mind. 


Thus the e of ls, A inviſible ! in e are 


r in the _ of fenfe, on anus their 1 image is impreſſed. 


If we confider, on the NS 3 the 3 in ſenſible ob- 


; jects to which we aſcribe beauty, I apprehend we ſhall find in all 


of them r pegs and the ger iv ſti char are 
moſt beautiful. | 


When .we conſider inanimate matter abſtractiy, as a fabtance 
endowed with the qualities of extenſion, ſolidity, divifibility, and 
mobility, there ſeems to be nothing in thefe qualities that affects 


our ſenſe of beauty. But when we contemplate the globe which 


we inhabit, as fitted by its form, by its motions, and by its fur- 
miture, for the habitation and ſupport of an infinity of various or- 


ders of living creatures,” from the loweſt reptile up to man, we 
have a glorious ſpectaele indeed! with which the grandeſt and the 
moſt beautiful ſtructures of human art can bear no compariſon. 


The only perfection of dead matter is its being by its various 
forms and qualities, ſo admirably fitted for the purpoſes of ani- 
mal life, and chiefly that of man. It farnithes the materials of 


ü ll art that tends' to the ſupporr or the embelliſhment of human 


By the Supreme Artiſt, it is organiſed in the various 5 


| 4 has vegetable kingdom, and endowed: with a kind of life; 
work which human art cannot nnn nor r himan underſtanding 
er ) pot OE. | 


In che 3 various organe of his W tribes; chef's is 
A Le of matter ſtill more wougcrfol and more myſterious, 
x | though | 
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{ CHAP. 1V. 
though we ſee it to be atduhirably adapted to the purpoſes . 


manner of life of every ſpecies. But in every form, unorganiſed, 


vegetable, or animal, it derives its beauty from the purpoſes to 
which it is ſubſervient, or from the figns of winden, or of 
other mental en which! it t exhibirs. b ie, 
7 The nic of inanimate matter, in which we perceive beauty, 
are, ſound, colour, form, and motion; the firſt an object of hear- 
ing, the other three of fight; which we may conſider in order. 


In a ſingle note, ſounded by a very fine voice, there is a beauty 
which we do not perceive in the ſame” note, ſounded by a bad 
voice, or an imperfect inſtrument. I need not attempt to enume- 


rate the perfections in a ſingle note, which give beauty to it. 


Some of them have names in the ſcience of muſic, and there per- 
haps are others which have no names. But I think it will be al- 
lowed, that every quality which gives beauty to a ſingle note, is a 
ſign of ſome perfection, either in the organ, whether it be the hu- 

man voice or an inſtrument, or in the execution. The beauty of 


the ſound is both the ſign and the effect of this perfection; and 


che perfection of the cauſe is the only reaſon we can aſſign for the 


vn nd . e | 


F at 


* a eee of Connds, or a piece of We the beauty i is 


das in the harmony, the melody, or the expreſſion. The 
beauty of expreſſion muſt be derived, either from the beauty of the 


thing expreding, or from the art and {kill Wo in N A 


nnn 


In ae PN very names of concord and diſcord are meta- 


phorical, and ſuppoſe. ſome analogy between the relations of ſound, 


to which they are figuratively applied, and the relations of minds 
and A which wy originally and n anne 


As far as 1 can jodge by my ear, when two or more e perſons of 
| | 8 C | . 
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— _ voice. and ear,/canxexſe together. in amity and friendſhip, 


EY the tones of their different voices are eonęordant, but become diſ- 
cordant when they give vent to angry paſſions 3 ſ that, without 
hearing what is ſaid, one may know by the tones of the different 


voices, whether they quarrel, or conyerſe amicabhy. This, indeed, 
is not ſo eaſily perceived in thoſe who have been taught, by good- 


breeding, to ſuppreſs. angry tones of voice, even When, they are 


angry, as in the loweſt rank, SRP ex aa aug y neon 
without any reſtrainßt. ods * oft 20 38 

When diſcord arifes occationatly in converſation, but ſhop ter- 
minates in perfect amid we rens more pleaſure than from Her: 


cordant ſounds are occaſionally, — but it i is es. in. or- 5; 


dx to give a reliſh, to ths mol}. perfect, ranged ban follows. 
mW 1 nit OT : 8 * 


ee ak theſe, 1 herwees the, — 3 A XZ of 
mole. and harmony in the intercourſe of minds, be merely fan- 


N or Pare any real. Fonngepion 3 in fact. 1 ſubmit to thoſe who 


If they hare any, y.juſt foundation, 26 they ſeem to wette deve, — 
ſerve to account for the metaphorical application of the names af 
concord and diſcord to the relations of ſounds; to account for the 
pleaſure we have from harmony in muſic; and; to:fhow, that the 
beauty of harmony is derived, Wan 1 gs it e to ee | 
able alte of min. 0 e ect Deine 30% | 
n 

With 5 to 3 1 ee. it to ake e in ga xy * | 
muſic, to determine, whether muſic, compoſed according to the 
eſtabliſhed rules of harmony and melody, can be altogether void 
of expreſſion; and whether muſic, chat has no expraſkon can have 
any beauty. To me it ſeems, that eyery ſtrain in melody that 
is agreeable, is an imitation of the tones of the human vdice in 


the expreſſion of ſome ſentiment or paſſion, or an imitation of 


ſome other object in en . la. Poetry, is 


an mitative art. f 5 
2. | | The 
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The Gaſs of beauty in the colours, and:in the motions. of ina- CHAP: IV. 


nimate objects, is, I believe, in ſome caſes inſtinctive. We ſee, 


that children and ſavages are pleaſed with brilliant colours and 


ſprightly motions. In perſons of an improved and rational taſte, 
there are many ſources from which: colours and motions may de- 
rive their beauty. They, as well as the fatms of objects, admit 


of regularity and variety. The motions produced by machinery, 


indicate the perfection or imperfection of the mechaniſm, and may 
be better or worſe _— to . cer me en hat derive their 
n or deformity. « 
The ks ol . n are „ N of ſome 
good or bad quality in the object; or they may en to the 
We NEE nne n or FRI rot 


13 froth and Gardithare: faſhion. * 4 on Aided ud 
che profircnce 3 we nen one neh above another. 8 


A number of cok of Sl ai rl hue, ſeen on 


the ground of a ſerene azure: ſky at the going down of the 
un, preſent to the eye of every man a glorious ſpectacle. It is 
hard to ſay, whether: we ſhould call it grand or beautiful. It is 
both in a high degree. Clouds towering above clouds, variouſly 
tinged, according as they approach nearer to the direct rays of the 
ſun, enlarge our conceptions of the regions above us. They give 
us a view of the furniture of thoſe regions, which, in an un- 
clouded air, ſeem to be a perfect void; but are now ſeen to con- 
tain the ſtores of wind and rain, bound up for the preſent, but to 
be poured down upon the earth in due ſeaſon. Even the ſimple 
ruſtic does not look upon this beautiful ſky, merely as a ſhow 
to pleaſe the 00% but as a happy omen of fine e to come. 


The We e of e 4 of light ac ſhade, is 
ane of the chief beauties of painting; but this beauty is greateſt, 


Ann gives the moſt diſtinct, the moſt natural, 
| 5 C2 | | and 
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If we ander in the laſt place, the beauty of form or e in 
inanimate objects, this, according to Dr Hu renEs oN, reſults from 
regularity, mixed with variety. Here it ought te be obſerved; 
that regularity, ins all caſes, expreſſes deſign and” art: For nothing 
regular was ever the work of chance; and where regularity 18 
joined with variety, it expreſſes deſign more ſtrongly. Beſides, it 


has been juſtly obſerved, chat regular figures are more eaſily and 
more perfectly comprehended by the mind than the bree of 


RE? we can never form ama et Nr e 106105 2 
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13 4 145 „ 


+ Abbwebh Araighe fines gad plain Mirfyecacliie ende Sor 
their regularity, they admit of no variety, and therefore are beau- 


ties of che lowyeſt order. Curve lines and ſurfaces admit of infi- 


nite variety, joined with every degree of regularity; e 
in fangs Ae n in beauty thoſe mt are e e . 
110 b. n bin vn tt Bein 35 tdi 7: 

„ Bub, ae er n from hens n_ variety, muſt al- 
ways yield to that which ariſes from the fitneſs of the form for 


the end intended. In every thing made for an end, che form muſt 


be adapted to that end; and every ching in the form that ſuits 
the end, is a ene every thing N ene it 8 its ee is 4 


eee wr 9w0d etioig91 ig 10 bt T $95$3G0 990 (hn (rect 


0 Keiler er dige zo 10 9703 ir ks (3 
The N of a pillar, 0 a n 1 a ith very 
alien] Each may have great Bersten but that beauty is de- 
rived from the n N of _ mp n on: "2 matter We we 
a e MT LED RSG t | 
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Were we to tobfider has . of the rn itſelf, and they various- 
furniture it contains, of the inanimate kind; its diſtribution into 
land and ſea, mountains and valleys, rivers and ſprings of water, the 

_— of. ſoils: that cover its. OY and of mineral and metallic 
| ſubſtances „ 
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ſubſtances laid up within it, the air that ſurrounds it, the viciſſi- CHAP. IV. 


tudes of day and night, and of the ſeaſons ; the beauty of all theſe, 


which indeed is ſuperlative, conſiſts in this, that they bear the moſt 


lively and ſtriking impreſſion of the wiſdom and goodneſs of their 
Author, in contriving them ſo admirably for the uſe 1 man, and 


of their other inhabitants. 


The beauties of the vegetable kingdom are far ſuperior to thoſe- 
of inanimate matter, in any form which human art can give it. 


Hence, in all ages, men have been fond to adorn their perſons and 
their habitations with the vegetable productions of nature. 


The Pee of the field, of the foreſt, and of the flower⸗ garden, | 


ſtrike a child long before he can reaſon. He is delighted with 
what he ſees ; but he knows not why. This is inſtinct, but it is. 
not confined to childhood; it continues through all the ſtages of 
life. It leads the Floriſt, the Botaniſt, the Philoſopher, to-examine 
and compare the objects which Nature, by this powerful inſtin&; 


recommends to his attention. By degrees, he becomes a Critic in 


beauties.of this kind, and can give a reaſon why he prefers one to 
another. In every ſpecies, he ſees the greateſt: beauty in the 
plants or flowers that are moſt perfe& in their kind, which have 
neither ſuffered from unkindly ſoil, nor inclement weather; which 
have not been robbed of their nouriſhment by other plants, nor 


hurt by any accident. When he examines the internal ſtructure 
of thoſe productions of Nature, and traces them from their em- 


bryo ſtate in the ſeed to their maturity, he ſees a thouſand beau- 
tiful contrivances of Nature, which feaſt his underſtanding- more 


than ad INN form delighted his eye. 


Thus, every beauty in the vegetable creation, of which he has 
formed any rational judgment, expreſſes ſome rann in the 
eee or ſome wiſe contrivance in its THI ITY 


: WED dlobal kingdom, we perceive fil greater beauties than 


in 
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CHAP. IV. in the vegetable. Here we e obſerve life, and ſenſe, 3 aQvity, 


various inſtincts and affections, and, in many caſes, great ſagacity. 


| Theſe are attributes of mind, and have an original beauty. 


As we allow to brute animals a chinking principle or "nd. 
though far inferior to that which is in man; and as, in many of 
their intellectual and active powers, they very much reſemble the 
human ſpecies, their actions, their motions, and even their looks, 
derive a Ad ito from the powers of thought which they expreſs, | 


There is a mondertia variety in their manner of life; and we 


find the powers they poſſeſs, their outward form, and 5 in ward 


ſtructure, exactly adapted to it. In every ſpecies, the more per- 


fectly any individual is fitted for its end and manner of life, the 


greater is its beauty. 


In a monk.) every thing chat 8 agility, ardour, and 
emulation, gives beauty to the animal. In a pointer, acuteneſs of 


| ſcent, eagerneſs on the game, and tractableneſs, are the beauties of 
the ſpecies. A ſheep derives its beauty from the fineneſs and quan- 


tity of its fleece; and in the wild animals, every beauty 3 is a fign 
of: their 14 (apo in their: kind. | 


It is an 3 of the 1 ä chat, in the 


vegetable kingdom, the poiſonous plants have commonly a lurid 
and diſagreeable appearance to the eye, of which he gives many 


inſtances. I apprehend the obſervation may be extended to the 
animal kingdom, in which we commonly ſee ſomething EY 


+ £0 o the eye in a the noxious and enen, animals. 


The beauties which 1 and Phyſiologiſts deſcribe in the 
internal ſtructure of the various tribes of animals; in the organs 
of ſenſe, of nutrition, and of motion, are expreſſive of wiſe deſign 
and contrivance, in fitting them for the various e Kinds of life for 


Thus, 


_ which * are b - 
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Thus, I think, it appears, that Se beauty which we perceive in CHAP. IV. 


the inferior animals, is expreſſive, either of ſuch perfections as 
their ſeveral natures may receive, or expreſſive of wiſe defign in 


him who made them, and that their beauty is derived from the 


n which it expreſſes. 


But of all the objects of ſenſe, this moſt {ſtriking and attractive 
beauty is perceived in che human ſpecies, and paruculatiyy in the 
fair ſex. 


; gn repreſents Satan himſelf, in ſurveying the furniture of 


e as ſtruck with the beanty of the firſt happy pair. 


Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect ! with native honour clad 

In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. 

And worthy ſeem'd, for in their looks divine, 

The image of their glorious Maker, ſhone 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere, and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd, 

Whence true authority in man ; though both: 

Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem'd, 

For contemplation he, and valour form'd, 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. 


In this well known paſſage of MILTON, we ſee that this great 
Poet deri ves the beauty of the firſt pair in Paradiſe from thoſe ex- 
preſſions of moral and intellectual qualities which es in 


their nun form and demeanour. 


The moſt „ ſyſtemarical account of beauty in the hu- 


man ſpecies, and particularly in the fair ſex, I have met with, is 


in Crito ; or, a Dialogue on Beauty, ſaid to be written by the author 


of Polymetis, and nee by DopsLEx in his collection of fu- 
| e | 
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T ſhall borrow from that author ſome obſervations, which, I 
think, tend to ſhow that the beauty of the human body is derived 
from the ſigns it exhibits of ſome perfection of the mind or perſon. 


All that can be called beauty in the human ſpecies may be re- 
duced to theſe four heads; colour, form, expreſſion, and grace. 
The two former wy be called * n the two latter the ſoul 


of beauty. 


The beauty of colour is not owing ſolely to the natural liveli- 


neſs of fleſh- colour and red, nor to the much greater charms they | 


receive from being properly blended together; but is alſo owing, 


in ſome degree, to the idea they carry with them of good health, 
without which all beauty grows languid and leſs engaging, and 
with which it always recovers an additional ſtrength and luſtre. 


This is ſupported by the authority of CIcERO. anne et rant 


tudo — r non pots 5 a valetudine. | 


of human nature, but muſt ariſe from ſomething that is different 


diſeaſe and decline. And if this be ſo, it "OO that the beauty 


Here I obſerve, chat as in colour of th boy is ; very different 
in different climates, every nation preferring the colour of its cli- 
mate; and as among us one man prefers a fair beauty, another a 


brunette, without being able to give any reaſon for this preference; 


this diverſity of taſte has no ſtandard in the common principles 


in Gfferent afro get and 1 in different individuals of the ſame nation, 


1 obſerved here . at ian, habit, aſſociations; _ 1 5 aps 


ſome peculiarity of conſtitution, may have great influence upon 


this internal ſenſe, as well as upon the external. Setting aſide the 
judgments arifing from ſuch cauſes, there ſeems to remain nothing 
that, according to the common judgment of | mankind, can be 
called beauty in the colour of the ſpecies, but what expreſſes per- 


fect health and livelineſs, and in the fair ſex ſoftneſs and delica- 


cy; and nothing that can be called deformity but what indicates 
"7 "OE 
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of colour! is derived from the perfections which it expreſſes, This, © HAP. IV. 


however, of all the ingredients of beauty, 1s the leaſt. 


The next in order is form, or proportion of parts. The moſt 
| beautiful form, as the author thinks, is that which indicates deli- 


cacy and ſoftneſs in the fair ſex, and in the male either ſtrength 


or ee The er of nn therefore, lies all in expreſſion. 


The third e ka has more power than either colour 


or form, he calls expreſſion, and obſerves, that it is only the ex- 


preſſion of the tender and kind paſſions that gives beauty; that all 
the cruel and unkind ones: add to deformity; and that, on this ac- 
count, good nature may: very juſtly be ſaid to be the beſt feature, 
even in the fineſt face. Modeſty, ſenſibility, and ſweetneſs, blend- 
ed together, ſo as either to enliven or to correct each other, give 


almoſt as much nenen as than nen are een of TY 


wu pretty face. DL e {B01 om Tz 
MOOT 9513 of 101275 FCC 1; 1 n 5 
It is owing, fays the author, to RIO n e of pleaſirigneſs 

which atrends all the kinder paſſions, that lovers not only ſeem, 


but really are, more beautiful to each other than they are to the 
reſt of the world; becauſe, when they are together, the moſt plea- 
ſing paſſions are more frequently exerted in each of their faces 


than they are in either before the reſt of the world. There is 
then, as a French author very well expreſſes it, a ſoul upon their 
countenances, which does not appear when they are abſent from 
one another, or even in company that 1 a LI _ their 


men 


There is a great difference in the ſame face, according as the 
perſon is in a better or a worſe humour, or more or leſs lively. 
The beſt complexion, the fineſt features, and the exacteſt ſhape, 
without any thing of the mind expreſſed in the face, is infipid 
and unmoving. The fineſt eyes in the world, with an exceſs of 
malice or rage in them, will grow ſhocking. The paſſions can 
A | $-D | give. 
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give beauty without the aſſiſtance of colour or form, and take it 
away where theſe have united moſt ſtrongly to give it; and there- 
fore chis yare of 1 i is greatly — to the other two. 


The laſt and nobleſt part of 3 is ee which the author 


| chinks nende, 


Nothing Sos ” 0 one ah a irrefiftibly 2 as grace. 
Therefore, in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, the 
Graces were the conſtant attendants of VENus the goddeſs of love. 


Grace is like the ceſtus of the ſame goddeſs, which was ſuppoſed 


to comprehend every thing that was winning and engaging, and 
to create love by a ſeeret and 8 forea. like that of ſome 


N # r 


There are two kinds of Hey = angjeſtic. 1 he 44" ing 
the firſt more commanding, the laſt more delightful and engaging. - 
The Grecian Painters and Sculptors uſed to expreſs the former 
moſt ſtrongly in the looks and attitudes of their Mingrvas, and 
the latter in thoſe of Venus. This diſtinction is marked in the 
deſcription. of the perſonages of PO 1 en: in ancient 
e 1/2244 Ace ee Ends : 15 - 


Graceful, but each with . grace they move, 
This Gee awe, . TOE e 


In the e of ah od How: in 1 Maxron, — 
made the n diſtinction. | += 


For contemplation he, and valour form rd. 
. „ N the and on tron rs 


Though grace be do difficult to be defined, there are amo things 


that hold univerſally with relation to it. Fi, There is no grace 


'whole 


without motion ; "Row *** L . either of the 
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the face, grace appears only on thoſe features that are moveable, 


and change with the various emotions and ſentiments of the 


mind, ſuch as the eyes and eye-brows, the mouth and parts adja- 
cent. When VENVs appeared to her ſon ANeas in diſguiſe, and, 
after ſome converſation with him, retired, it was by the grace of 


her motion in retiring that he diſcovered her to be truly a goddeſs. 


Dixit, et avertens roſe cer vice refulſit, 
Ambroſiæque comæ divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere; pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos; 
Et vera inceſſu pony dea. Ile, ubi matrem 
Agnovit, Ge. 


A ſecond bares is, That chere can be no grace with i impro- 
priety, or that nothing can be graceful that is nat adapted to the 


character and ſituation of the perſon. 


From theſe obſervations, which appear to me to be juſt, we 
may, I think, conclude, that grace, as far as it is viſible, conſiſts 


of thoſe morions, either of the whole body, or of a part or feature, 


which expreſs the moſt perfect PRIN of conduct and: ſentiment 
in an amiable character. | 


Thoſe motions muſt be different ; in different characters; they 


muſt vary with every variation of emotion and ſeſtiment; they 
may expreſs either dignity or reſpect, confidence or reſerve, loye 
or juſt reſentment, eſteem or indignation, zeal or indifference. Eve- 


ry paſſion, ſentiment, or emotion, that in its nature and degree is 


juſt and proper, and correfponds perfectly with the character of 


the perſon, and with the occafion, is what we may call the foul of 
grace. The body or viſible part conſiſts of thoſe motions and fea- 
tures which give coy true and por nag expreſſion of. this ſoul. 


Thus, F think, all ce ingtedlend of human beauty, as "they: 
FD 2. | are: 
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whole body or of ſome limb, or at leaſt ſome feature. Hence, in CHAP. IV. 
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| _ CHAP. v. are enumerated and deſcribed: by this ingenious author, terminate 


* 4 er _—_ 


in expreſſion : They either expreſs. ſome. perfection of the. body, as 
a part of the man, and an inſtrument of the Oy or mne ami- 


able Tu or attribute of the mind itſelf. 


F ASS & 


51 1 Hot; 5 

It cannot indeed be 3 that ha e e at a 50 counte- 
nance may be unnaturally disjoined from the amiable qualities 
which it naturally expreſſes : But we preſume the contrary, till 


we have clear evidence; and even then, we pay homage to the 


expreſſion, as we do to che nnen , it N to be u unwor- 


chily filled. bal ek 


' Whether whar I have offered t to wn that al the beauty of the 
objects of ſenſe is borrowed, and derived from the beauties of mind 
which it expreſſes, or ſuggeſts.to the imagination, be well found- 
ed or not; I hope this terreſtrial VENuUs will not be deemed leſs 
worthy of the homage which has always been paid to her, by be- 
ing conceived more ved allied to the in Wr ſhe has com- 
W been N n A 11. hs OLI Y 12 N 


e. Ee an end of ah ſubject, "wiſts" 880 to he e as 
man is. Children, when refreſhed. by fleep, and at eaſe from pain 
and hunger, are diſpoſed to attend to the objects about them; they 
are pleaſed with brilliant colours, gaudy ornaments, regular forms, 
cheerful countenances, noiſy mirth, and glee. Such is the taſte 
of childhood, which we muſt conclude to be given for wiſe 
purpoſes. A great part of the happineſs of that period of life is 
defived from it; and therefore it ought to be indulged. It leads 
them to attend to obj ects which they may afterwards find wor- 
thy of their attention. It puts them upon exerting their infant 
faculties of body and mind, wet by: ſuch eee are ei 


eee and eee 


attract their attention, , which, by their en or fo periority, 


throw 
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throw a ſhade upon thoſe they formerly admired. They delight 
in feats of agility, ſtrength, and art; they love thoſe that excel in 
them, and ſtrive to equal them. In the tales and fables they hear, 
they begin to diſcern beauties of mind. Some characters and ac- 
tions appear lovely, others give diſguſt. The intellectual and mo- 
ral powers begin to open, and, if cheriſhed by favourable circum- 
ſtances, advance gradually in ſtrength, till they arrive at that de- 
gree of perfection, to which Human nature, in its preſent ſtate, is 


limited. 


«The our progreſs From infancy to maturity, our faculties open in 
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a regular order appointed by Nature; the meaneſt firſt ; thoſe of 


more dignity in ſucceſſion, until the moral and 1 powers 
finiſh the man. Every faculty furniſhes new notions, brings new 


beauties into view, and enlarges the province of taſte; ſo that we 


may ſay, there is a taſte of childhood, a taſte of youth, and a man- 
ly taſte. Each is beautiful in its ſeaſon ; but not ſo much fo, 
when carried beyond its ſeaſon. Not that the man ought to diſ- 
| like the things that pleaſe the child, or the youth, but to put leſs 
value upon them, compared with other beauties, with which he 


wo to be W 


3 3 


One moral and be powers juſtly claim dominion over the 


whole man. Even taſte is not exempted from their authority; 
it muſt be ſubject to that authority in every caſe wherein we pre- 


tend to reaſon or diſpute about matters of taſte; it is the voice of 


reaſon that our love or our admiration ought to be proportioned 
to the merit of the object. When it is not grounded on real 
worth, it muſt be the effect of conſtitution, or of ſome habit or 
caſual aſſociation. A fond mother may ſee a beauty in her dar- 
ling child, or a fond author in his work, to which the reſt of the 
world are blind. In ſuch caſes, the affection is pre-engaged, and, 


as it were, bribes the judgment, to make the object worthy of 


that affection. For the mind cannot be eaſy in putting a value 


upon an object beyond what it conceives to be due. When affec- 
| . : tion 
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CHAP. TV; tion is not carried away by ſome natural or acquired bias, it natu- | 


| N is and r to be led by the 3p NE 


bl in the diviſion which 1 be followed of our intellectual 


| powers, I mentioned moral perception and conſcioufneſs, the reader 
may expect that ſome reaſon ſhould be given, why they are not 


treated of 1 in this place. 


As | to conſciouſneſs ; what I think neceſſary to be ſaid upon it 


has been already ſaid, Eſſay 6. chap. 5. As to the faculty of mo- 
ral perception, it is indeed a moſt important part of human under- 


ſtanding, and well worthy of the moſt attentive conſideration, 
fince without it we could have no conception of right and wrong, 
of duty and moral obligation, and fince the firſt principles of mo- 
rals, upon which all moral reaſoning muſt be grounded, are its 
immediate diQates ; but as it is an active as well as an intellectual 


power, and has an immediate relation to the other active powers of 


the mind, I apprehend that it is proper to defer the CITING 


of it al 8 be N pra 5 | | Z 
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